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PREFACE. 



It is less easy to be assured of the genuineness of literary ability in women 
than in men. The moral nature of women, in its finest and riebest develop- 
ment, partakes of some of the qualities of genius ; it assumes, at least, the simili- 
tude of that which in men is the characteristic or aecompaniment of the highest 
grade of mental inspiration. We are in danger, therefore, of mistaking for the 
efflorescent energy of creative intelligence, that which is only the exuberarice 
of personal " feelings unemployed." We may confound the vivid dreamings of 
an unsatisfied heart, with the aspirations of a mind impatient of the fetters of 
time, and matter, and mortality. That may seem to us the abstract iraagining 
of a soul rapt into sympathy with a purer beauty and a higher truth than earth 
and space exhibit, which in fact sball be only the natural craving of afFections, 
undefined and wandering. The most exquisite suseeptibility of the spirit, and 
the capacity to mirror in dazzling variety the effects which circumstances or 
surrounding minds work upon it, may be aecompanied by no power to origi- 
nale, nor even, in any proper sense, to reproduce. It does not follow, because 
the most essential genius in men is marked by qualities which we may call 
feminine, that such qualities when found in female writers have any certain or 
just relation to mental superiority. The conditions of aesthetic ability in the 
two sexes are probably distinet, or even opposite. Among men, we recognise 
his nature as the most thoroughly artist-like, whose most abstract thoughts still 
retain a sensuous cast, whose mind is the most completely transfused and in- 
corporated into his feelings. Perhaps the reverse should be considered the 
test of true art in woman, and we should deem her the truest poet, whose emo- 
tions are most refined by reason, whose force of passion is most expanded and 
controlled into lofty and impersonal forms of imagination. Coming to the duty 
of criticisra, however, with something of this antecedent skepticisrn, I have 
reviewed the collection of works which my task brought before me, with fre- 
quent admiration and surprise ; and leaving to others the less welcome task of 
rejeeting pretensions, which must inspire interest, if they can not command 
acquiescence, I content myself with expressing, affirmatively, ray own con- 
viction, that the writings of Mrs. Maria Brooks, Mrs. Oakes-Sraith, Mrs% 
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Osgood, Mrs. Whitman, and some others here quoted, illustrate as high and 
sustained a ränge of poetic art, as the female genius of any age or country can 
display. The most striking quality of that civilization which is evolving itself 
in America, is the deference feit for women. As a point in social manners, it 
is so pervading and so peculiar, as to amount to a national characteristic ; and 
it ought to be valued and vaunted as the pride of our freedom, and the brightest 
*hope of our history. It indicates a more exalted appreciation of an influence 
that never can be feit too deeply, for it never is exerted but for good. In the 
aosence from us of those great visible and formal institutions by which Europe 
has been educated, it seems as if Nature had designed that resources of her own 
providing should guide us onward to the maturify of civil refinement. The in- 
creased degree in which women among us are taking a leading part in literature, 
is one of the circumstances of this augmented distinction and control on their 
part The proportion of female writers at this moment in America, far exceeds | 
that which the present or any other age in England exhibits. It is in the West, 
too, where we look for what is most thoroughly native and essential in American 
character, that we are principally Struck with the number of youthful female 
voices that soften and enrich the tumult of enterprise, and action, by the inter- 
blended music of a calmer and loftier sphere. Those who cherish a belief that , 

the progress of society in this country is destined to develop a school of art, I 

i 

original and special, will perhaps find more decided indications of the infusion 
of our domestic spirit and temper into literature, in the poetry of our female 
authors, than in that of our men. It has been suggested by foreign critics, that 
our Citizens are too much devoted to business and politics to feel interest in 
pursuits which adorn but do not profit, and which beautify existence but do not 
consolidate power : feminine genius is perhaps destined to retrieve our public 
character in this respect, and our shores may yet be far resplendent with a 
temple of art which, while it is a glory of our land, may be a monument to the 
honor of the sex. 

The American people have been thought deficient in that warmth and deli- 
cacy oftaste, without which there can be no genuine poetic sensibility. Were 
it true, it were much to be regretted that we should be wanting in that noble 
capacity to receive pleasure from what is beautiful in nature or exquisite in 
art — in that venerating sense — that prophetic recognition — that quick, intense 
perception, which sees the divine relations of all things that delight the eye or 
kindle the imagination. One endowed with an apprehension like this, becomes 
purer and more elevated, in sentiment and aspiration, afrer viewing an embodi- 
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F any such conception as that specimen of genius materialized, tbe Bel- 
Apollo, " at the aspect of which," says Winckelmann, " I forget all the 
e : I involuntarily assume the most noble attribute of my being in order 
rorthy of its presence." I shall not inquire into the causes of the denial 
s fine insrinct exists among us. The earlier speculations upon the sub- 
j Depaw and others, were deemed of sufficient importance to be an- 

by the two of our presidents who have been most distinguished in 
re and philosophy : but they have been repeated, in substance, by De 
gville, who had seen, or might have seen, the works of Dana, Bryant, 
k, Longfellow, and Whittier ; of Irving, Cooper, Kennedy, Hawthorne, 
Ulis ; of Webster, Channing, Prescott, Bancroft, and Legar£ ; of Allston, 

Leutze, Huntington, and Cole ; of Powers, Greenough, Crawford, 
ger, and Brown. Such prejudices, which could not be dispelled by the 
is of these men, will be little affected by anything that could be offered 
jret to an understanding guided by candor, the additional display of a 
r literature like the present, exhibiting so pervading an aspiration after 
lutiful — under circumstances, in many cases, so little propitious to its 
—and in a sex which in earlier ages has contributed so sparingly to high 
ill come with the weight of cumulative testimony. 
ral persona are mentioned in this volume whose lives have been no 
rs of leisure : those, indeed, who have not in some way been active in 
il duties, are exceptions to the common rule. One was a slave — one a 
ic servant — one a factory girl : and there are many in the list who had 
r time to give to the pursuits of literature but such as was stolen from 
I and industrious housewifery, from the exhausting cares of teaching, or 
il repose of sickness. These illustrations of the truth, that the muse is 
ecter of conditions, are especially interesdng in a country where, though 
r is an axiom, it is not a reality, and where prejudice reverses in the 
tion all that theory has affirmed in words. The propriety of bringing 
the world composiuons produced amid humble and laborious occupa- 
as been vindicated by Bishop Potter, with so much force and elegance, 
ntroduction to the Poems of Maria James, that I regret that the limita 
preface forbid my copying what I should wish every reader of this book 
;quainted with. 

n I completed " The Poets and Poetry of America," a work of which 
riic approval has been illustrated in the sale of ten large editions, I 
ned upon the preparation of the present volume, the a^peax*XM& dC 
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Osgood, Mrs. Whitman, and some others here quoted, illustrate as high and 
sustained a ränge of poetic art, as the female genius of any age or country can 
display. The most striking quality of that civilization which is evolving itself 
in America, is the deference feit for women. As a point in social manners, it 
is so pervading and so peculiar, as to amount to a national characteristic ; and 
it ought to be valued and vaunted as the pride of our freedom, and the brightest 
% hope of our history. It indicates a more exalted appreciation of an influence 
that never can be feit too deeply, for it never is exerted but for good. In the 
aosence from us of those great visible and formal institutions by which Europe 
has been educated, it seems as if Nature had designed that resources of her own 
providing should guide us onward to the maturity of civil refinement. The in- 
creased degree in which women among us are taking a leading part in literature, 
is one of the circumstances of this augmented distinction and control on their 
part The proportion of female writers at this moment in America, far exceeds 
that which the present or any other age in England exhibits. It is in the West, 
too, where we look for what is most thoroughly native and essential in American 
character, that we are principally Struck with the number of youthful female 
voices that soften and enrich the tumult of enterprise, and action, by the inter- 
blended music of a calmer and loftier sphere. Those who cherish a belief that 
the progress of society in this country is destined to develop a school of art, 
original and special, will perhaps find more decided indications of the infusion 
of our domestic spirit and temper into literature, in the poetry of our female 
authors, than in that of our men. It has been suggested by foreign critics, that 
our Citizens are too much devoted to business and politics to feel interest in 
pursuits which adorn but do not profit, and which beautify existence but do not 
consolidate power : feminine genius is perhaps destined to retrieve our public 
character in this respect, and our shores may yet be far resplendent with a 
temple of art which, vvhile it is a glory of our land, may be a monument to the 
honor of the sex. 

The American people have been thought deficient in that warmth and deli- 
cacy oftaste, without which there can be no genuine poetic sensibility. Were 
it true, it were much to be regretted that we should be wanting in that noble 
capacity to receive pleasure from what is beautiful in nature or exquisite in 
art — in that venerating sense — that prophetic recognition — that quick, intense 
perception, which sees the divine relations of all things that delight the eye 
kindle the imagination. One endowed with an apprehension like this,, 
purer and more elevated, in sentiment and aspiration, after 
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which has been delayed by my interrupted health. I must be permitted, bow 
ever, to congratulate with the public, that since my intention was announced 
and known, others have relieved me from the responsibility of singly executing 
that which I had been hardy enough singly to plan and propose. Their merits 
may compensate for my deficiencies. The first volume of this nature which 
appeared in this country, was printed in Philadelphia in 1844, under the title 
of " Gems from American Female Poets, with brief biographies, by Rufus W. 
Griswold." As Mr. T. B. Read, in his " Female Poets of America," (it is 
Mr. Read's publishcr who declares, in the advertisement to this work, that "the 
biographical notices which it contains have been prepared in every instancc from 
facts either within his personal knowledge, or communicated to him directly by 
the authors or their friends,") and Miss C. May, in her " American Female 
Poets," (in the preface to which she acknowledges a resort to " printed authori- 
ties,") have done rae the honor to copy that slight performance with only a too 
faithful closeness, I owe them apologies for having led them into some errors of 
fact. Both of them, transcribing from the " Gems," speak of Mrs. Mowatt as 
the daughter of " the late" Mr. Samuel Gouverneur Ogden : I am happy to con- 
tradict the record, by stating that Mr. Ogden still enjoys in health and vigor the 
honors of living excellence. Mr. Read, reproducing my early mistake, has 
given Mrs. Hall the Christian name of Elizabeth, and the birthplace of Boston. 
Nothing but the extraordinary haste with which the trifling volume of 1844 was 
put together, could excuse my ignorance that the name of the authoress of 
" Miriam" was Louisa Jane, and that she was a native of Newburyport. Tn 
one or the other of these volumes are many more errors, for which I confess 
myself solely responsible : but it would be tedious to point them out, while it 
would be scarcely necessary to do so, as they will undoubtedly be corrected, 
from the present work, should the volumes referred to attain to second editions. 
It is proper to State that a large number of the poems in this volume are now 
for the first time printed. Many authors, with a confidence and kindness which 
' are justly appreciated, not only placed at my disposal their entire printed works, 
but gave me permission to examine and make use of their literary MSS. without 
Limitation. 

New York, Deeember, 1848. 
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t works of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, 
ue and daughter of another oft he ear- 
nors of Massachusetts, we have illus- 
of a genius suitahle to grace a dis- 
»vince while the splendid creations 
ser and Shakspere were delighting 
ropolis. A comparison of the pro- 
i of this celehrated person with those 
Juliana Berners, Elizabeth Melvill, 
itessof Pembroke, and her other pred- 
or contemporaries, will convince the 
s critic that she was superior to any 
her sex who wrote in the English 
i befüre the close of the seventeenth 

(ras born in 1613, while her father, 
Dudley — who had been educated in 
ly of the Earl of Northampton, and 
ed creditably with the army in Flan- 
ras steward to the Earl of Lincoln, in 
ituation he remained with a brief in- 
>n from twelve to sixteen years, and 
i he appears to have been succeeded 
Simon Bradstreet, of Emanuel Col- 
absequently for a short time steward 
ountess of Warwick — who in 1629 
the future poetess, then about six- 
rs of age, and in the following year 
th the Dudley family and other non- 
ists to New England. 
* not appear that Mrs. Bradstreet 
:ten any t hing, which has been print- 
e her arrival in America. Here was 
*d her education, under the care of her 
, and his friends among the learned 

then presided over the society of 
ge and Boston ; and by her experi- 

1 Observation in this country nearly 
oems seem to have been suggested. 

collection of them was printed at 
in 1640, under the title of " Several 
»mpiled with great variety of Wit 
rning, füll of delight ; wherein espe- 
contained a compleat Discourse and 
ion of theFour Elements, Conslitu- 
;es of Man, and Seasons of the Year, 
with an exact Epitome of the Three 
oarchies, viz., the Assynan, Persian, 



and Grecian ; and the beginning of the Roman 
Commonwealth to the end of their last Eing ; 
with divers other Fleasant and Serious Po- 
ems : By a Gentlewoman of New England." 
In 1650 this volume was reprinted in Lon- 
don, with the additional title of " The Tenth 
Muse, lately sprang up in America ;" and in 
1678 a second American edition came from 
the press of John Foster, of Boston, " cor- 
rected by the author, and enlarged by the 
addition of several other poems found among 
her papers after her death." 

The writer of the preface to the first edi- 
tion, who was probably her brother-in-law, 
John Woodbridge, of Andover, says : " Had 
I opportun ity but to borrow some of the au- 
thor's wit, 't is possible I might so trim this 
curious work with such quaint expressions 
as that the preface might bespeak thy fur- 
ther perusal ; but I fear 't will be a shame for 
a man that can speak so little, to be seen in 
the titlepage of this woman's book, lest by 
com pari ng the one with the other the reader 
should pass his sentence that it is the gift of 
the woman not only to speak most but to 
speak best. I shall have therefore to com- 
mend that, which with any ingenious reader 
will too much commend the author, unless 
men turn more peevish than women and 
envy the inferior sex. I doubt not but the 
reader will quickly find more than I can say, 
and the worst effect of his reading will be un- 
belief, which will make him question wheth- 
er it can be a woman's work, and ask, ' Is 
it possible V If any do, take this as an an- 
swer, from him that dares avow it : It is the 
work of a woman, honored and esteemed 
where she lives, for her gracious demeanor, 
her eminent parts, her pious conversation, 
her courteous disposition, her exact dili- 
gence in her place, and discreet managing 
of her family occasions ; and more than so, 
these poems are the fruit but of some few 
hours, curtailed from her sleep and other re- 
freshments. . . . This only I shall annex : 1 
fear the displeasure of no person in Publish- 
ing these poems, but the author, without 
whose knowledge and contrary to whose ex 
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pectation I have presumed to bring to pub- 
lic view what she resolved in such a manner 
should never see the sun." 

It is evident, from some lines upon it by 
Mrs. Bradstreet, that Spenser's Faery Queen 
was not unknown in Massachusetts, but the 
fashionable poet of that period was Du Bar- 
tas, # translations of whose works, in cum- 
brous quartos and folios, were read by every 
person in the country pretending to taste or 
piety, though they seein to have evinced little 
gen i us and still less religion. Among the 
verses prefixed to Mrs. Bradstreet's volume 
are some by Nathaniel Ward, of Ipswich, 
the witty author of The Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam, who, puzzled by a comparison of 
his heroine with the recognised model of 
the age, deciares that — 

Mercury showed Apollo Bartas' book, 
Minerva this, and wished him well to look 
And teil uprightly which did which excel : 
He viewed and viewed, and vowed he could not teil. 

But Mrs. Bradstreet herseif was more raod- 
est, and, in the prologue to one of her longer 
pieces, says — 

But when my wondering eyes and envious heart 
Great Bartas' sugared lines do but read o'er, 

Fool ! I do grudge the muses did not part 
Twixt him and me their overfluent störe. 

A Bartas can do what a Bartas will — 

But simple I, aecording to my skill. 

The •' copies of verses" which are prefixed 
to these poems are curious, not only as indi- 
cating the position of the author and her as- 
sociations, but as illustrative of the taste and 
eulture of the time in the city which still 
Claims to be our literary capital. Benjamin 
Woodbridge, the first graduate of Harvard 
College, exclaims — 

Now I believe Tradition, which doth call 
The muses, virtues, graces, fcmales all ; 
Only they are not nine, elevcn, nor three — 
Our authoress proves them but one unity. 

And further on, to his own sex — 

In your own arte confess youreclves outdone— 
The moon doth totally eclipse the sun : 
Not with her sable mantle muffling him, 
But her bright silver makes his gold look dim. 

* William de Balluste du Bartas, the most celebrated 
Freuch poet of his age, was born in 1544, and died in 
1590. He was the friend and cornpanion in-arma of 
Henri IV., and wrote a cantäcle upon his victory of Yrri. 
His works were nearly all, by various hands, tranalated 
Into English, and one of them, " Guliclmi Sallusti Bartaa- 
aii, Hebaoraas," etc, Pjnssed through more tban thirty edi- 
tiuns in aix years. The translation which was probably 
hast known in this country is that of Sylvester, publiahed 
In London, in a thick folio, in 1632. 



The learned and pious John Norton, who 
declared this " peerless gentlewornan" to be 
" the mirror of her age and glory of her sex," 
said in a funeral ode that could yjjjrjlhcar 
her works he would condemn his own to the 
fixe, and that — ~ "d* % fr 

Praise her who list, yet he shall be a debtor, 
For art ne'er feigned, nor nature formed. a bette» 
Her virtues were so great, that they do reise 
A work to trouble Farne, astoni&h Praue ; 
When, as her name doth but salute the ear, 
Men think that they Perfection's abstract hear. 
Her breast was a brave palace, a broad streit, 
Where all heroie, ample thoughts did meet ; 
Where Nature such a tenement had ta'en 
That other souls to hers dwelt in a lane. 
Bcneath her feet pale Envy bitea the chain, 
And poisoned Malice whets her stiiig in vain. 
Let every laurcl, every myrtlc bough, 
Be stripped for leaves t' adom and load her brow 
Victorious wreaths, which, for they never fade, 
Wise eider times for kings and poets made. { 

Let not her happy memory e'cr lack 
Its worth in Fame's eternal almanac, 
Which none shall read but straight their loss deplore 
And blame their fates they were not born before. 
Do not old men rejoiee their dates did last, 
And infants too that theire did make such haste, 
In such a welcome time to bring them forth 
That they might be a witness to her worth 1 

Dr. Cotton Mather in the Magnalia alludes 
to her works asa" monument to her mem- 
ory beyond the stateliest marble ;" and John 
Rogers, one of the presidents of Harvard Col- 
lege, addressed to her one of the finest poems 
written in this country hefore the Revolution, 
in which he says : — 

Your only hand those poesies did compose ; [flow ; 

Your head, the source whence all those Springs did 
Your voiee, whence change's sweetest notes arose ; 

Your feet, that kept the dance alone, I trow ; 
Then veil your bonnets, poetasters, all : 
Strike lower amain, and at these humbly fall, 
And deem youreelves advanced to be her pedestaL 

Should all with Iowly congees laureis bring, 

Waste Flora'« magaadne to find a wreath, 
Or Pineus' banks, 'twere too mean onering. 
Your muse a fairer garland doth bequeath 
To guard your fairer front; here 'tis your name 
8hall stand immarbled ; this — your little frame— 
Shall great Colossus be to your eternal fiune. 

These praises run into hyperbole, and prove, 
perhaps, that their authors were more gal- 
lant than critical ; but we pereeive from Mrs. 
Bradstreet's poems that they are not desti- 
tute of imagination, and that she was thor- 
oughly instrueted in the best learning of her 
age ; and from the general and profound re- 
gret manifested on the occasion of her death, 
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ay belieye she was personally deserv- 
f unusual respect 

r busband was frequently absent frorn 
ome, upon official duties, and several 
s which she addressed to bim in these 
is bave the fervor and simplicity of tbe 
rest passion. In one of tbem she says : 

r two were one, then surely we ; 

r man were loved by wife, then thee ; 

r wife were happy in a man, 

are with me, ye women, if ye can. 

another, apostrophizing the sun : 

us, make haste— the day 's too long — begone ! 
ilent night's the fittest time for moan. 
»y, tbis once— unto my suit give ear — 
eU my griefs in either hemisphere : 
Lhy swift career thou canst make stay, 
e tbis boon, tbis errand, by the way : 
lend me to the man, more loved than life : 

him the sorrows of his widowed wife ; 

f he love, how can he there abide 1 

terest 's more than all the world beside. . . . 

im the countless steps that thou dost trace 

once a day thy spouse thou mayst embrace, 

rhen thou canst not meet by loving mouth, 

ays sät salute her frorn the south ; 

w one month, I see no day, poor soul ! 

böse far situate beneath the pole, 

b day by day long wait for thy arise — 

r tbey joy when thou dost light the skies ! 

im I would say more, but can not well ; 

saed minds abruptest tales do teil. 

part with double speed, mark what I say, 

our loves conjure him not to stay ! 

tbe prospect of death : 

soon, my dear, death may my steps attend, 
soon 't may be thy lot to lose thy inend, 
oth are ignorant ; yet love bids me 

farewell lines to recommend to thee, 
when that knot's untied that made us one, 

seem thine, who in efiect am none. 
f I see not half my days tbat's due, 

Nature would, God grant to yours and you ; 
Barry faulte that well you know I have, 
j interred in my oblivious grare ; 
r woTth or virtue is in me, 
tat live rresbly in my memory ; 
rhen thou fcel'st no grief, as I no harms, 
>ve thy dead, who long lay in thine arms ; 
rhen thy loss shall be repeid, with gains, 
to my utile babea, my dear remains, 



And if thou lovest thyself or lovest me, 
These oh protect from stepdame's injury ! 
And if chance to thine eyes doth bring tbis versa, 
With some sad sighs bonor my absent hearse, 
And kiss this paper, for thy love's dear sake, 
Who with salt tears this last farewell doth take. 

Some of her elegies are marked by similar 
beauties — as tbis, upon a grandchild who 
died in 1665:— 

Farewell, dear child, my hearfs too much content, 
Farewell, sweet habe, the pleasure of mine eye, 
Farewell, fair flower, that for a Space was lent, 

Then ta'en away into eternity. 
Biest bebe, why should I once bewail thy fate, 
Or sigh, the days so soon were terminate, 
Sith thou art settled in an everlasting State ! 

By nature, trees do rot when they are grown, 
And plums and apples thoroughly ripe do fall, 
And com and grass are in their season mown, 
And time bring« down what is both strong and tau. 
But plante new set, to be eradicate, 
And buds new blown, to have so short a date, 
Is by His hand alone, that nature guides, and fate. 

And some verses upon the death of a daugh- 
ter-in-law, in 1669, from whicb the follow- 
ing is an extract : — 

And live I still, to see relations gone, 
And yet survive, to sound this wailing tone t 
Ah, wo is me, to write thy funeral song 
Who might in reason yet have lived so long ! 
I saw the branches lopped, the tree now &U ; 
I ßtood so nigh, it crushed me down withal ; 
My bruisld heart lies sobbing at the root, 
That thou, dear son, hast lost both tree and fruit ; 
Thou, then on seas, sailing on foreign coast, 
Wast ignorant what riches thou hadst lost, 
But oh, too soon those heavy tidings fly, 
To strike thee with amazing misery ! 

Mrs. Bradstreet died on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1672, in the sixtieth year of her age. 
Her husband afterward married a sister of 
Sir George Dunning, and lived to be called 
the Nestor of New England, dying at Salem 
in 1697, when he was nearly a Century old. 
Many of Mrs. Bradstreet's descendants 
have been conspieuous for their abilities. 
Among them is the noble poet Dana, who 
traces his lineage through one of tbe signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 



M THE FROLOGUB TO THE FOÜR 
ELEMENTS. 

obaoxkras to each carping tongne 
t says my band a needle better fite ; 
;f s pen all scorn I should thus wrong, 
soeb despite they cast on female wite; 



If what I do prove well, it won't advance-- 
Theyll say, It's stolen, or eise it was by chance. 

But sure, the antique Greeks were far more mild ; 

Else of our sex why feigned they those Nine, 
And Poesy made Calliop^'s own child 1 

8o, 'mongst the rest, tbey p\aced tb» «xU ^vca. 
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But this weak knot they will füll soon untie — 
The Greeks did naught but play the fool and lie. 

Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what they are ; 

Men bare precedency, and still excel ; 
It u but vain unjustly to wage war, 

Men can do best, and women know it well ; 
Pre-eminence in each and all is yours, 
Yet graut somc small acknowledgment of ours. 

And oh, ye high-flown quills that soar the skies, 
And evcr with your prey still catch your praise, 

If e'er you deign these lowly lines your eyes, 
Give thymc or parsley wreath: I ask no bays; 

This mean and unrefined ore of mine 

Will make your glistering gold but more to shine. 



IL 



EXTRACT FROM CONTEMPLATION8. 

Und kr the cooling shadow of a stately elm, 

Close sat I by a goodly river's side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm ; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 
I, once that loved the shady woods so well, 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, [dwell. 
And if the sun would ever shine, there would I 

While on the stealing ßtream I fixed mine eye, 
Which to the longed-for ocean held its course, 

I marked nor crooks nor rubs that there did lie, 
Could hinder aught, but still augment its force. 

u O happy flood," quoth I, " that holdst thy race 

Till thou arrive at thy beloved place, 

Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct thy pace. 

" Nor is't enough that thou alone may'st slide, 
But hundred brooks in thy clcar waves do meet : 

So hand in hand along with thee they glide 
To Thetis' house, where all embrace and greet 

Thou emblem true of what I count the best — 

O could I leave my rivulets to rest ! 

80 may we press to that vast mansion ever blest 

u Ye fish which in this liquid region Inde, 

That for each season have your habitation, 
Now salt, now fresh, when you think best to glide, 
To unknown coasts to give a Visitation, 
In lakcs and ponds you leave your numerous fiy : 
80 Natura taught, and yet you know not why— 
You wat'ry folk that know not your felicity !" 

Look how the wantons frisk to taste the air, 
Then to the colder bottom straight they (live, 
Eftsoon to Ncptune's glassy hall repair 
To see what trade the great ones there do drive, 
Who forage o'er the spacious sca-green field, 
And take their trembling prey before it yield, 
Whose armor is their scales, their spreading fins 
their shield. 

While musing thus with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, 

The sweet tongued Philomel perched o'er my head, 
And chanted forth a most mclodious strain, 



Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
I judged my hearing better than my sight, 
And wi&hed me wings with her a while to take 
my flight 

" O merry bird," said I, " that fears no snares; 

That neither toils nor hoards up in thy harn ; 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor 'cruciating cares 

To gain more good, or shun what might thee härm : 
Thy clothes ne'er wear, thy meat is cverywhere, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water clear, [fear 
Reminds not what is past, nor what's to come dost 

" The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent - 
8ets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew ; 

80 each one tuncs his pretty instrument, 
And warbling out the old, beging anew, 

And thus they pass their youth in summcr season, 

Then follow thee into a better reginn, 

Where winter's never feit by that sweet airy legion." 

Man's at the best a creature frail and vain, 

In knowledge ignorant, in strength but weak ; 
Subject to sorrows, losses, sicknese, pain, 
Each storm his State, his mind, his body break : 
From some of these he never finds ccssation, 
But day or night, within, without, vexation, 
Troubles from foes, from friends, from dearest, 
near'st relations. 

And yet this sinful creature, frail and vain, 
This lump of wretchedness, of sin and sorrow, 
This weather-beatcn vesscl racked with pain, 
Joys not in hope of an eternal morrow ; 
Nor all his losses, croeses, and vexation, 
In weight, in frequency, and long duration, 
Can make him deeply groan for that divine trans- 
lation. 

The mariner that on smooth waves doth glide, 
Sings merrily, and steers his bark with ease, 
As if he had command of wind and tide, 

And were become great master of the scas ; 
But suddenly a storm spoils all the sport, 
And makes him long for a more quiet port, 
Which 'gainst all adverse winds may serve for fort 

80 he that saileth in this world of pleasure, 

Feeding on sweets, that never bit of the sour, 
That's füll of friends, of honor, and of treasure— 
Fond fool ! he takcs this carth c'cn for hcavcn*s 
bower. 
But sad affliction comes, and makes him see 
Here's neither honor, wealth, nor safety : 
Only above is found all with security. 

O Time, the fatal wrack of mortal things, 
That draws Oblivion's curtains ovcr kings — 
Their sumptuousmonuments men know them not, 
Their names without a record are forgot, [dust — 
Their parts, their ports, their ]>omps t all laid i* the 
Norwit, nor gold, nor buildings, 'scape Time's rust; 
But he whose name is grnvcd in the white stone, 
Shall last and shine when all of these are gone ! 
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s woman, once so well known as a 
md whose historical writings are still 
led as among the most valuable au- 
es relating to our revolutionary age, 
sister of the celebrated James Otis and 
fe of James Warren, for many years 
ibly conspicuous in public affairs. She 
)rn in Barnstable, of a family which 
en nearly a Century in the Plymouth 
, on the 25th of September, 1728. Her 
was passed in retirement, but in hab- 
1 duties suitable for the eldest daugh- 
i gentleman of the first rank in the co- 
society. Her education was directed 
- the minister of the parish, and after- 
>y her brother James, who graduated 
•vard in 1743, and was a thoroughly 
slished scholar. Whenabouttwenty- 
rs of age she was married to Mr. War- 
en a merchant at Plymouth, and it was 
residing with him and her children, 
r years, near that town, at a place to 
she gave the name of Clifford, that 
ote the greater part of her dramatic 
scellaneous poems. 
populär excitement which preceded 
>aration from England, and the rela- 
istained by her brother and her hus- 
> the great parties by which the coun- 
s divided, had a quick and powerful 
ce upon her ardent and sympathetic 
ind perhaps nothing would give us a 
ust Impression of the feelings of the 
ian her eloquent and terse correspon- 
with the Adamses, with Jefferson, 
»n, Gerry, Knox, and other leading 
ers, upon the aspects and prospects 
rs. Her intercourse with the remark- 
)men who seconded so earnestly the 
ents of the fathers of the republic, 
>re intimate, and probably would ad- 
yet further into the secrets and pas- 
f the youthful heart of the nation. 
telligence and patriotism are recog- 
y Mrs. Adams, who, in a letter to 
tten in 1773, remarks : " You are so 
a lover of your country, and so hearty 
ner in all her misfortunes, that it will 
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greatly aggravate your anxiety to hear how 
much she is now oppressed and insu] t ed. 
To you, who have so thoroughly looked 
through the deeds of raen, and developed the 
dark designs of a ' Rapatio' soul, no action, 
however base or sordid, no measure, how- 
ever cruel and villanous, will be a matter 
of surprise." By " Rapatio" is meant Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, who is thus designated in 
The Group, a satirical drama, in two acts, 
which Mrs. Warren had published, and to 
which much influence is ascribed in contem- 
jfporary letters. In the first scene of the sec- 
t>nd act, in describing the royal governor, 
she says: 

But mark the traitor ! his high crime glossed o'er 

Conceals the tender feelings of the man, 

The social ties that bind the human heart : 

He strikes a bargain with his country's foes, 

And joins to wrap America in flames, 

Yet, with feigned pity and satanic grin, 

As if more deep to fix the keen insult, 

Or make his lue a farce still more complete, 

He sends a groan across the broad Atlantic, 

And with a phiz of crocodilean stamp, 

Can weep aiid writhe, still hoping to deceive. 

He cries, The gathcring clouds hang thick about her, 

Butlaughs within — thcn sobs, Alas, my country ! 

And in another place, alluding to the de- 
struction of the tea in Boston harbor : 

India's poisonous weed, 
Long aince a sacrifice to Thetis, made 
A rieh regale. Now all the watery dames 
May an uff eouchong, and sip, in flowing bowls, 
The higher-flavored choiee hysonian stream, 
And leave their neetar to old Homer's gods. 

There is certainly very little poetry in these 
extracts, or in the piece from which they are 
taken ; but as reflexions of the common feel- 
ing her satircs reeeived the best applause of 
the day. 

Mrs. Warren's residence was changed du* 
ring the Revolution to Milton, Watertown, 
and other places ; Washington, Lee, Gates, 
and D'Estaing, were among her occasional 
guests ; and rnany of the leading statesmen 
of New England by her fireside formed plans 
of the execution of which she subsequcntly 
became the historian. Her tragedies were 
written for amusement, in üie &o\\\ax^ \io\xr« 
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in which her friends were abroad, and they 
are as deeply imbued with the general spirit 
as if theircharacterswereactingin thedaily 
ezperience of the country. They have little 
dramatic or poetic merit, but many passages 
are smoothly and some vigorously written — 
as the following, from The Sack of Rome : 

SüSPICIOlf. 

I think some latent mischief lies concealed 
Beneath the vizard of a fair pretence ; 
My heart ill brooked the errand of the day, 
Tet I obeyed — though a stränge horror seized 
My gloomy mind, and shook my frarae 
As if the moment murdered all my joys. 

BEMORSE. 

The bird of death that nightly pecks the roofj 
Or shrieks beside the cavcrns of the dead ; 
Or paler spectrcs that infest the tombs 
Of guilt and darkness, horror or despair, 
Are lar more welcome to a wretch like me 
Than yon bright rays that deck the opening morn.1 

FORTC2TE. 

The wheel of fortune, rapid in its flight, 
Lags not for man, when on its swift routine ; 
Nor does the goddess ponder unresolved : 
8he wafU at once and on her lofty car 
Lifts up her puppet — mounts him to the skies, 
Or from the pinnacle hurls headlong down 
The steep abyss of disappointed hope. 

ARDELIA. 

8he was, for innocence and truth, 
For elegance, true dignity, and grace, 
The fairest sample of that oncient worth 
Th' illustrious matrons boasted to the world 
When Rome was famed for every glorious deed. 

DECLIlfE OF PUBLIC TIRTUE. 

That dignity the gods thcmselves inspired, 
When Rome, inflamed with patriotic zeal, 
Long taught the world to trcmblc and admire, 
Lies faint and languid in the wane of fame, 
And must expire in Luxury's lewd lap 
If not supported by some vigorous arm. 

Or these, from The Ladies of Castile : 

CIVIL WAR. 

'Mongst all the ills that hover o'er mankind, 
Unfeigned, or fabled in the poet's page, 
The blackest scrawl the sister furies hold, 
For red-eyed Wrath or Malice to fiU up, 
Is incomplete to eum up human wo, 
Till Civil Discord, still a darker fiend, 
8talks forth unmasked from his infernal den, 
With mad Alccto's torch in his right hand. 

THI COUHAOE OF VIRTÜE. 

A soul, inspired by freedom's genial warmth, 
fixpanda, grows firm, and by resistance, strong ; 
The most »ucccssful prince that offers life, 
A.nd bids me live upon ignoble terms, 
Shall learn from me that virtue seldom feara. 
Death kindly opes a thousand friendly gatea, 
And Freedom waits to guard her votaries througn. 



Appended to her tragedies are several 
miscellaneous poems, generally in a flowing 
yerse, but frequently marked by bad taste, 
and rarely evincing any real poetical power 
or feeling. The following lines are from the 
beginning of an epistle to a young gentleman 
educated in Europe : — 

SUFERSTITIOV. 

When ancient Britons piped the rustic lays, 
And tuned to Woden notes of vocal praise, 
The dismal dirges caught the listening throng, 
And rüder gestures joined the antique song. 
Then the gray druid's grave, majestic air, 
The frantic priestess, with dishcvelled hair 
And flaming torch, spoke 8uperstition's reign ; 
While elfin damsels dancing o'er the piain, 
Allured the vulgär by the mystic scene, 
To keep long vigils on the sacred greea. 

In A Political Revery, written before the 
commencement of the war, she gives a view 
of the future glory of America, and the pun- 
ishment of her oppressors. After a sketch 
of the first history of the country, she says : 

Here a bright form, with soft majestic grace, 
Beckoned me on through vast unmeasured 
Beside the margin of the vast profound, 
Wild echoes played and Cataracta did bound ; 
Beyond the heights of nature's wide expanae, 
Where moved süperb the planctary dance, 
Light bur«t on light, and suns o'er suns displmyed 
The system perfect Nature's God had laid. 

And here the fate of nations is revealed to 
her. In The Squabble of the Sea-Nymphs 
is celebrated the destruetion of tea in 1774. 
The following are the concluding lines : 

The virtuous daughters of the neighb'ring mead 
In graceful smilcs approved the glorious deed 
(And though the syrens lefl tlieir coral beds, 
Just o'er the surface iifled up their heads, 
And sung soft peans to the brave and fair, 
Till almost caught in the delusive snare 
To sink securely in a golden dream, 
And taste the sweet, inebriating stream) ; 
They saw delighted from the inland rocks, 
O'er the broad deep poured out Pandora's box ; 
They joined, and fair Salacia's triumph sung— 
Wild echo o'er the bounding ocean rung ; 
The sea-nymphs heard, and all the sportive train 
In shaggy tresses danced around the main, 
From southern lakes down to the northern rills, 
And spread confusion round N hüls. 

The lines to the Hon. John Winthrop, who 
on the determination in 1774 to suspend all 
trade with England except for the real "ne- 
cessaries of life," requested a list of articles 
the ladies might comprise under that head, 
are in the author's happiest vein of satire : — 
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I rcCKftSABY TO THI LIFE 07 ▲ WOXA2T. 

An inventory clear 
«he needs, Lamira öfters here ; 
•es she fear a rigid Cato's frown, 
ahe lays by the rieh embroidered gown, 
odestly Compounds for just enough— 
s wme dozens of mere flighty st uff: 
iwm and lustrings, blond, and mecklin laces, 
( and jewels, fans and tweezer-cases ; 
>akj* and hats, of every shape and size, 
cardinala, and ribands, of all dyes ; 
affle* stainped, and aprons of tambour, 

and handkerchiefis at least threeacore ; 
nest muslins that fair India boasts, 
e choiee herbage from Chinesan coasts. 
tthers, fürs, rieh satins, and ducapes, 
ad-dreases in pyramidial shapes ; 
rds of plate, and porcelain profuse, 
fty dittoes that the ladies use ; 
kxnt, treach'rous memory has missed, 

us T 1 shall complcte the list 

t Lamira, and her wants so few, 
in refuse ? — they *re but the sex*s due. 
?lara quits the more dressed negligee, 
»titutes the careless Polanee, 
•ine fair oue from Britannia's court 
tunty dress or newer taste import ; 
eet temptation could not be withstood, 

for the purchase's paid her father's blood ; 

earthquoke^ rattle, or volcanoes roar, 
this titfle — and she asks no more : 
< stern patriot Clara's suit deny 1 
lury asks, and Rcason must comply. 

Adams was perhaps a better orator 
iüc. He writes to Mrs. Warren, up- 
mblication of her poems : " However 
y some European writers may have 

with American reputation for genius, 

re, and science, I know not where 

ill find a female poet of their own to 

o the ingenious au t hör of these com« 

is." 

e dedication of her poems to Wash- 

she says: "Feeling much for the 
■es of America in the dark days of her 
n, a faithful record has been kept of 
•st inaterial transactions, through a 
that has engaged the attention both 
philosopher and the politician ; and, 
s spared, a just trait of the most dis- 
led characters, either for yalor, vir- 
patriotism, for perfidy, intrigue, in- 



consistency, or ingratitude, shall be faithful- 
ly transmitted to posterity." The work thus 
announced was published in three oetavo vol- 
umes in 1805, under the title of " The His- 
tory of the Rise, Progress, and Termination 
of the American Revolution, interspersed 
with Biographical, Political, and Moral Ob- 
servations. n It will always be consulted as 
one of the most interesting original authori- 
ties upon the revolution. It is written with 
care, and in a spirit of independence which 
is illustrated by her notice of the character 
of her friend Mr. Adams, which was so un- 
favorable as to cause a temporar y interrup- 
tion of the relations between the two faoii- 
lies ; but Mrs. Adams in this case, as in that 
of her husband's quairel with Mr. Jeflerson, 
finally brought about a reconciliation, which 
was sealed with a ring which she sem to the 
historian, containing her own and her hus- 
band's hair. 

Mrs. Warren continued to the close of her 
life to feel a lively interest in aflairs, and she 
was intelligent and honest enough to be al- 
ways a partisan. Though some t im es wrong, 
as she clearly was in her active Opposition 
to the federal Constitution, it was delightful 
to see even in a wo man a contempt for that 
neutrality in regard to public measures which 
under a demoeratie government is invariably 
the sign of a feeble understandingor of time- 
serving wickedness. The duke de Roche- 
foucault, in his entertaining Travels in the 
United States, speaks of her extensive and 
varied reading, and declares that at seventy 
she had "lost neither the activity of her 
mind nor the graces of her person." In her 
old age she was blind, but she bore the mis- 
fortune with cheerfulness, and continued her 
intercourse with society. She died in her 
eighty-seventh year, on the 19th of October, 
1814. 

There is a portrait of Mrs. Wairen, by 
Copley, in the possession of her family, and 
an excellent life of her is contained in Mrs. 
Ellet's recently published " Women of the 
Revolution." 
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The most polite and elegant society in this 
country before the Revolution was probably 
that of Philadelphia, with its connexions in 
the southeastern part of the colony, and in 
Delaware and New Jersey. There were " sol- 
id men" in Boston, there was much real re- 
spectability in New York, and good families 
were scattered through New England and 
along the Old Dominion and the Carolinas : 
but in Philadelphia the distinction of classes 
was more marked, and the coteries of fash- 
ion larger and more exclusive, than else- 
where in America. Of the first rank here 
were the Graemes, of Grame Park, who by 
blood, fortune, abilities, and character, were 
alike entitled to consideration among the pro- 
vincial gentry. Dr. Thomas Grame was a 
native of Scotland. He was a physician of 
large acquirements, and the respectability of 
his origin, his populär manners, and success 
in the practice of his profession, made him 
an eligible match for the daughter of Sir 
William Eeith ; and his alliance with the 
governor led to his appointment to the col- 
lectorship of the customs, which he held for 
many years. 

Elizabeth Gräme, the youngest of the 
four children of Thomas Grame and Anne 
Eeith, was born in Philadelphia in 1739. 
At an early age she evinced uncommon abil- 
ities/and the chief care of her mother was 
to educate her mind and heart so that she 
should illustrate by her intelligence and vir- 
tue the highest grade of female character. 
Much of her youth was passed at Graeme 
Park, a beautiful country residence, twenty 
miles from the city, where she was frequent- 
ly visited by her friends, and where her nat- 
urally feeble Constitution was so improved, 
that when she appeared in society, at six- 
teen, the charms of her person were scarcely 
less distinguished than the wit and learning 
which made her a particular star in the me- 
tropolitan society. In her seventeenth year 
she was addressed by a young gentleman of 
the city, and engaged to be married to bim 
upon his return from London, whitber he 
soon after proceeded to complete his educa- 



tion in the law. Thistontract for some rea- 
son was never fulfilled. To di vert her atten- 
tion from the disappointmcnt, Miss Graeme 
undertook the translation of Fenelon's Te- 
lemachus into English heroic verse ; and she 
completed the work, in three years. In 
an introduction, written in 1769, she ob- 
serves that " she is sensible the translation 
has little merk," but that " it is sufficient 
for her that it amused her in a period that 
would have been pensive and solitary with- 
out a pursuit." 

It appears, however, that her health rap- 
idly declined ; and it was determined by her 
father,* after Conferences upon the subject 
with other physicians, that she should seek 
its restoration by a sea-voyage and a tempo- 
rary residence in England. She sailed for 
London under the care of the Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard Peters, a gentleman of polished manners 
and elevated character, whose connexions 
enabled him to secure her introduction to the 
most eminent persons and to the first circles 
in the kingdom. She was particularly no- 
ticed by George III. ; she became acquainted 
with Laurence Sterne and other celebrated 
wits and men of letters ; and she formed an 
intimacy with the well-known Dr. Fother- 
gill, which was maintained by correspon- 
dence until his death. She remained in 
England a year, during which period she 
kept a Journal, in which she described, with 
happy vivacity, manners and persons, and the 
contrasts between English and colonial so- 
ciety. 

After her return to Philadelphia she occu- 
pied the place of her mother in her father 's 
family. Every Saturday evening for several 
years was set apart for the reception of Com- 
pany, and on these occasions her plcasing 
manners and brilliant conversation were 
causesof never-ending adrairation to the in- 

* It is related that her mother aawnted to Mim Grwme'i 
departure for another reason. Thia venernble ruvi excel- 
lent woman ww anücipating, from some dinerutc, a quick 
diasolution, and she dc*irvd the retuoval of her daughter, 
to whom »he was tenderly attached, lest her presenoe 
should dfrtrart her nttention from heaveu, and wean her 
heart too rauch from the luvt» of fioti in the hour of death. 
Archbishop Lightfoot wiahed tor eimilar reaaona to die 
from home. 
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ent society of the city and to the stran- 
Krhoee positions or abilities secured for 

a presentation at Dr. Greme's house. 
e of these parties she became acquaint- 
th Mr. Hugh Henry Ferguson, a young 
jman who had recently arrived in the 
ry from Scotland ; and though he was 
ears younger, her personal attractions 
ie congeniality of their tastes soon led 
ir marriage. Her father died in a few 
* after, and they retired to Grame Park ; 
ie approach of the Revolution, and the 
ion of Mr. Ferguson to the British par- 

1775, induced a speedy and perpetual 
uioo. 

u Ferguson 's position made her an ob- 
" respectful consideration to individuals 
1 parties during the war. Her domes- 
ations were principally wiih the ene- 
at she was by birih a Pennsylvanian, 
er old friends, sorne of whom were 
% patriots, treated her with kindness. 
»pears in the public history of the time 
bearer of an extraordinary letter from 
lebrated Dr. Duche to General Wash- 
, and as the agent by whom Governor 
one made those overtures to General 
i Reed which were answered by the 
$ declaration — "My influence is but 
bat were it as great as Governor John« 
rould insinuate, the king of Great Brit- 
5 nothing in his gift that would tempt 

remainder of Mrs. Ferguson's life was 

chiefly at Grame Park, in the pur- 

f literature, in domestic avocations, 

offices of friendship. Her income was 

reduced, but her charities were never 

pted, nor was she ever known to mur- 

the changed and comparatively deso- 

ndition of her later years. She cher- 

n unhesitating faith in the Christian 

a, and was familiär with the masters 

aity. It is related that she transcribed 

ole Bible, to impress its contents more 

in her memory. 

» than twenty years after the comple- 



u • Washington, t. 95, 476 ; William B. Reed'a 
r««idcnt Reed, L, 381 ; American Remembrancer, 
sc 



tion of her translation of Telemachus, she 
rewrote the four volumes, adding occasional 
notes and Observation s. In some memoranda 
dated at Graeme Park, May 20, 1788, she 
says of the copy which received her last cor- 
rections: "This is meant for a particular 
friend, but if I live I intend to give a more 
correct Version, and perhaps, if I meet with 
encouragement, shall have it printed. I am 
now quite undetermined as to all my plans 
in life. I have little reason to think I am 
to remain here long ; but at present I am at 
this place with only my old and faithful friend 
Eliza Stedmaa." She lived until the 23d of 
February, 1801, but it does not appear that 
she ever again revised the work, and it has 
not yet been printed. 

She endeavored to make the translation as 
literal as the poetical form and the genius of 
our language would per mit ; it is, however, 
some^hat diffuse, the twenty-four books ma- 
king twenty-nine thousand and six hundred 
lines. I have read Mrs. Ferguson's manu- 
script (which has been deposited by her heirs 
in the library of the Philadelphia Library 
Company), and have compared parts of it 
with the original and with other translations. 
She had command of a fine poetical diotion, 
and all the learning necessary for the just 
apprehension and successful illustration of 
her author ; and it appears to me that Fen6- 
lon has not been presented in a more correct 
or pleasing English dress. 

Some of the minor poems, and a consider- 
able number of the letters and other composi- 
tions of Mrs. Ferguson, have been published, 
and they all evince a delicate and vigorous 
undersianding, and an honorable character. 
A taient for versification was at that pe- 
riod not uncommon among the educated wo- 
men of the country, but it was principally 
exercised in the expression of private feeling 
or for the amusement of particular circles. 
Some verses by Mrs. Stockton, welcoming 
Washington to New Jersey, have been pre- 
served by Marshall, and in the monthly mag- 
azines of Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton, appeared many anonymous poems, evi- 
dently by female authors, which were emi- 
nently credi table to their literary abilities. 
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INVOCATION TO WISDOM. 

FBXF1XED TO THE AUTUOR'S TRANSLATION OF THI 
AUVENTUKES OF TELEMACUU8. 



Grate Wisnox, guardian ofthe modcst youth, 
Thou soul of knowledge and thou source of truth, 
Inspire my nmse, and animate her laya, 
That ehe harinonious may chant thy praise. 

O could a spark of that celestial fire, 
Which did thy favorcd Feni-lon inspire, 
Light on the periods of my fettered theme, 
And dart one radiant, one illumined beam, 
Then struggling Passion might its portrait view. 
And lcarn froui thenco its tumults to subdue. 

This was the pious prelate's grcat design : 
As rays convcrged to one bricht point combine, 
So du tlü; fahle and the tale unite 
The path of Truth by Fancy's torch to light ; 
Each to one noble, gencrous aim aspires, 
And the rieh galaxy at onee conspires 
To catch (he flutte ring mind and fix the sense 
The end can justify the finc pretence, 
For youthful spirits abstract reasonings shun, 
And froni grave preeept void of life they run. 
Though heathen gods are introduced to «gut, 
T is one Great Bcing radiates every light • 
Seen through the medium of a lesser guido, 
From one pure fount is each small rill supplied ; 
Then, rigiil Christian, bc not too severe, 
Nor think great Cambray in an error here. 

In parable the holy Jesus taught — 
Unwound the clue with mystic knowledge fraught 
He knew the frailties of inan's earthly lot, 
That truths important were too soon forgot ; 
He screened his purpose in the pleasing tale, 
Then torc aside the heavenly-woven veil, 
Showed his design — the perfect, sacred plan — 
And raised to angel what he found but man ; 
By nice gradation in this scale divine 
The glorious meaning did illustrious shine. 
Likc his great Master, pious Cambray taught, 
And all the good of all mankind he sought : 
Through his Telemachus ho points to view 
What youth should fly from and what youth pursue. 
He makes pure Wisdom leave the realms above 
To screen a mortal from bewitching love, 
To Icad him through the thorny ways below, 
And all thosc arts of false rennement show 
Which end in flecting joy and lasting wo ; 
He paints gay Venus in tumultuous rage, 
Yet shows her baffled by the guardian sage, 
Who draws his pupil from Idalian groves, 
From blooming Cyprus and from melting loves, 

Passion and Wisdom hold perpetual strife 
Through the stränge mazes of man's chequered life. 
Of all the evils our frail nature knows, 
The most acute from Love's emotions flows. 
The utraost eflbrts of the brave are seen, 
To check the transports of the Paphian queen ; 
Minerva gives an energy of soul 
Which does the tide of Passion's rage control, 
ISor damps that fire which generous youth should 
But only tempers the high-finished steel : [feel, 
For metal softened, polished, and refined, 
Is likc th' o|>cning of the duetile mind, 



Moulded by flame, made pliant to the hand, 
Turned in the furnace to each just command: 
This fire is disappointment, grief, and pain, 
Which, if the soul with fortitude «ustain, 
The furnace of affliction makes more bright; 
Yet higher burnished in Jehovah's sight, 
And it at last shall joyfully survey 
The tangled path to where perfection lay, 
And bless the briers of lhVs thorny road 
That led to peace, to happiness, and God ! 



THE PROCESSION OF CALYPSO. 

FROM TUE FIRST BOOK OF TELEMACBÜl 

8he moved along 
Environed by a beauteous female throng. 
As some tall oak, the wonder of the wood, 
That long the glory of the grove bas stood, 
Raises its head süperb above the rest, 
Of the green forest Stands the pride confest, 
So does Calypso tower in State supreme, 
And darts around her an illumined beam. 
The royal youth doth her soft charms admire, 
And the rieh lustre of her gay attire. 
Her purple robes hung negligent behind, 
Her hair in careless ringlet« met the wind, 
Her sparkling eyes shone with a vivid fire, 
Yet showed no unsubdued, impure desire. 
With modcst silence the young prince pursued 
At awful distance, cautious to intrude ; 
With downeast eyes the reverend sage came last: 
Thus the procession through the green grove past 

At length they reached the rural goddess' grot, 
And as they entered the delightful spot, 
Telemachus was much amazed to find 
How Nature's beauty could allure the mind. 
An elegant simpücity here reigned, 
Which all the rules of studied art disdained : 
No massy gold, no polished silver, glowed, 
No stone that life in all its passions showed, 
No lively tints spread vigor o'er a face 
And spoke the picture's animating grace ; 
No Doric pillars, no Corinthian style, 
Rose in the turrets of a lofty pile. 
Scooped from a rock the coneave grotto lay, 
Where Nature's touches thousand freaks display ; 
There shells and pebbles the rough sides adorned 
That rigid method and dull order scorned ; 
A vine luxuriant round its tendrils flung ; 
Beneath its foliage ladened branches hung. 
This vernal tapestry careless seemed to hide 
The craggy roughness of its rocky aide ; 
The soffest zephyrs made meridian suns 
Cool as when Sol his morning progress run« ; 
Meandering fountains stole along the green, 
And amaranths adorned the sprightly scene ; 
The purple violet shed a richness round, 
And strewed its beauties on the chequered ground ; 
The flowery chaplets wreath around the lake, 
And in small basins mimic baths they rnake ; 
The flowers that spring and glowing summer yield, 
In gay profusion ornament the field. 

Not very distant from the grotto stood 
A tufted grove of fragrant vernal wood ; 
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ting fruit «hone rieh like burniahed gold, 
g lustre charming to behold : 
oms white a* pure untrodden snow, X} 
;ea shining with the acarlet's glow ; / 
>m perpetual, and perpetual bear, 
their incense to the yielding air. 
heir branches, and ao near entwined, 
rcely trembled to the active wind ; 
ag sunbeams could their ahadea annoy, 
eye their aacred peace destroy ; 
1* were heard but sprightly birds that sing, 
leet skylark mounting early wing ; 
ig cascade, in which broken falls 
)wn in torrenta from the rocks' aharp wall«, 
- giiding ere it met the green, j&^ ' 
s a mirror, painted back the scene. *\ 
the mountain's top the grot was placed, 
oo lowly at ita feet debaaed ; 
extremes the charming cave was free, 
U distance from the brinyjsea, X 

\ you viewed it, softene<^calm, and clear, 
lulled bosom when no danger 's nearjJ 
« enraged, its angry waves were founa 
ihe rocks and bursting every bound. 
yes you turn, and from the other aide 
» river roll its ample üde. 
tttered ialands rose to charm the aight, 
he change of novelty delight ; 
all, blooming, ladened flowers sustain, 
; their heads in lofty, high diadain ; 
n circles the smooth fountains run, 
y güstered in the midday sun ; 
notion some their streams unfurled, 
hers gently with Ihe zephyrs curled— 
is windings met their former track, 
1y murmuring, crept all lazy back, 
a distant view in groupa were aeen 
fty mounts, and hüls of doubtful green ; 
ty summits lost above the skies, 
the clouds deluded wandering eyes, 
ng fancy changed its düTerent mode 
m and caprice did each objeet robe. 
eighboring mountains were more highly 
raced: 

»eral Nature clustering vines had placed ; 
branches the grand bunches hung, 
ple raiains bunt beneath the sun ; 
ige aought their lovely charge to hide, 
ch grapes shone through in gorgeous pride. 
w beneath, mixed with the golden grain, 
md olive overspread the piain ; 
ing fruit the pomegranate displayed, 
»es of gold burst through the vernal ahade : 
>le retreat was a delightful grove, 
for friendship's sweets or love. 






9 WITH THE FLOCK8 OF KING 
ADMETUS. 

FROM TUE SAME. 

r the shady elms, where fountains played, 
;ning shepherds here his rest invade ; 
rming song new polished every soul, 
id their passions in a soft control. . . . 



Swiftly the masic and the theme would change 
To vivid meads where sparkling fountains ränge, 
Whose- glittering waters the gay plains adorn, 
And all the rules of art-drawn Channels scorn ; 
Winding they sport : the meadows seem to smile, 
Their verdure heightened, and enriched their aoiL 
Hence the enraptured swains began to know 
That joys serene from moral pleasures flow ; 
The happy rustic pitied now the king, 
That could not, like the cheerful shepherd, sing; 
Their lowly roofs began the great to draw 
To view the cottage humbly thatched with straw. 
Courtiers too oft are strangers to delight : 
They rise unhappy from the restless night ; 
But here the graces sweetly were arrayed, 
Here lovely females every charm displayed — 
Soft Innocence and ever-blooming Health, 
That cheerful triumph o'er the slaves of wealth ; 
No torturing envy here the peace invades 
Of the mild shepherd in the green wood shades ; 
Each day superior shone with new delight, 
And gentle slumbers crowned the sportive wight , 
The fluttering birds put forth their liveliest notes, 
And stretched to music their expandcd throats ; 
The fragrant zephyrs undulate the trecs, 
And fan to music the enamored breeze ; 
The rills pellucid murmured to the sound, 
And floating harmony rolled all around ; 
The muses band, the aacred virgin train, 
Inspired the numbers of the tuneful swain : 
But not supine they dwell in idle joys ; 
An active vigor, too, their limbs employs : 
To run, to wrestle, to obtain the prize, 
And chaae the stag as he o'er mountains flies, 
Was oft the buainess of a vacant day, 
As through the green grove they betook their way 
The gods looked down from great Olympus' height, 
And almost envied man's supreme delight 



THE INVASION OF LOVE. 

FROM THE SEVENTH BOOK OF TELEMACHUS. 

Caltpso dwelt on Cupid's blooming face, 
And clasped him to her in a fond embrace ; 
Though goddess born, she feels lovc'a soft alarms 
As dose she strains bim in her circling arms....« 

The thoughtless nymphs all feit the subtle flame, 
But for the stränge Sensation knew no name, 
Yet innate modesty and latent fear 
Whispered some power of wondrous force was near. 
In ailcnce they the newborn blaxe conccaled, 
And, blushing, dreaded it might be revealed , 
The spreading Are a latent heat imparts 
And flings its influence o'er their temto hearts. 

The princely youth, most carcleas, too, surveyed 
The joeund sweetneas which in Cupid played, 
Saw all his little freaks with fond surprise, 
His thoughtless frolics, and his laughing eyes, 
With pleasing transport his fine features trace«). 
And on his knees the little urchin placed, 
Views all the changes in bis boyish charm«, 
Nor feels suspicion of impending harms» 
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Mrs. Anne Eliza Bleecker, a daughter 
of Brandt Schuyler, of New York, was born 
in that city in 1752, and wben seventeen 
years of age was married to John J. Bleecker 
of New Rochelle. After residing about two 
years in Poughkeepsie, Mr. Bleecker removed 
to Tomhanick, a secluded little vi 11 age eigh- 
teen miles from Albany, where five years 
were passed in uninterrupted happiness. — 
Mrs. Bleecker's mother, and her half-sister, 
Miss Ten Eyck, passed much of the time with 
her, and her husband saw the fruition of his 
hopes in the success of plans wb ich had drawn 
him from the more populous parts of the 
colony. It was in this period that Mrs. 
Bleecker wrote most of her poems wbich 
have been preserved. Before her marriage, 
her playful or serious verses had amused or 
charmed the circle in which she moved — 
one of the most intelligent and accomplished 
then in America — and she now found a sol- 
ace for the absence of Society in the indul- 
gence of a taste for literature. The follow- 
ing extract from one of her poems not only 
illustraies her style, but gives us a glimpse 
«if her Situation : 

From yon grove the woodcock rises, 
Mark her progress by her notes ; 

Hijrh in air her wings she poises, 
Then like lightning down she shoots. 

Now the whip-poor-will beginning, 

Clamorous on a pointcd rail, 
Drowns the more melodious singing 

Of the cat-bird, thrush, and quaiL 
Cast your eyes bcyond this meadow, 

Paintcd by a hand divine, 
And observe the ample shadow 

Of that solcmn ridge of pine. 

Herc a trickling rill depending, 
Glitters through the artless bower; 

And the silver dew descending, 
Doubly radiates every flower. 

While I speak, the sun is vanished, 

All the gilded clouds are fled, 
Musfc firom the groves is banished, 

Noxious vapors round us spread. 
Rural toil is now suspended, 

Sleep invades the peasant's eyes, 
Earh diumal task is ended, 

While soft Lima climbs the skies. 

Some lines addressed to Mr. Bleecker while 
od a voyage down the Hudson, suggest the 
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changes of three quarters of a Century in the 
travel and cuhure along the most beautiful 
of rivers. She savs : 

Methinks I see the broad, majestic sheet 
Swell to the wind ; the flying shores retreat : 
I see the banks, with varied foliage gay, 
Inhale the misty sun's reluctant ray ; 
The lofty groves, stripped of their verdure, rise 
To the incleinence of autumnal skies. [woodf 
Rough mountains now appear, while pendant 
Hang o'er the gloomy steep and shade the floodi; 
Slow moves the vessel, while each distant sound 
The caverned echoes doubly loud rebound. 

It was a custom for the lazy sloops occasion- 

ally to rest by the bunting-grounds or in the 

highlands, but she implores her husband not 

to tempt 

Fate, on those stupendous rocks 
Where never shepherd led his timid flocks, 

and dreams that instead of the musket-shot, 

she can hear — 

The melting flute's melodious sound, 
Which dying zephyrs waft alternate round ; 
While rocks, in notes responsive, soft complain, 
And think Amphion strikes his lyre again. 
Ah ! 'tis my Bleecker breathes our mutual loves, 
And sends the trembling airs through vocal groves. 

The approach of the British army under Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, in 1777, was the first event 
to disturb this repose. Mr. Bleecker left 
Tomhanick to make arrangements for the re- 
moval of his family to Albany ; but while he 
was gone, Hearing that the enemy was bat 
two miles distant, she hastily started for the 
city, bearing her youngest child in her arms, 
and leading the other, who was but four years 
of age, by the hand. A single domestic ac- 
companied her, and they rested at night in 
a garret, after a dreary and most exhaxisting 
walk through the wilderness. The next 
morning they met Mr. Bleecker Coming from 
Albany, and returned with him to the city. 
The youngest of the children died a few days 
after, and within a month Mrs. Bleecker's 
mother ezpired in her arms, at Redhook. 
The death of her child is commemorated in 
the following lines, which evince genuine 
feeling, and are in a very natural style : — 

W RITTE IT OIT THX RXTBIAT FHOJf BCBGOTVS. 

Was it for this, with thee, a pleasing load, 

I sadly wandered through the hostile wood— 

When I thought Fortune's spite could do no more, 
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e thee perish on a foreign shore t 
y lovcd babe ! my treasures left behind 
sunk a cloud of grief upon my mind ; 
in niy children, on my arms I bore 
ring treasures from the scalper's power : 
1 1 sat down to reat, beneath some shade, 
t soft grass how innocent &he played, 
• her sweet sister from the fragrant wild 
rts the flowers to please my precious child, 
lacious of her danger, laughing roves, 
reads the painted savage in the groves ! 
>n as the spires of Albany appeared, 
faHaries my rising grief I cheered : 
gnsJ I bear," aaid I, " Heaven's just reproof, 
nt to dwell beneath a stranger's roof — 
nt my babes ahould eat dependent bread, 
the labor of my hands be fed. 
though my houses, lands, and goods, are gone, 
,be* remain — these I can call my own !" 
Km my loved Abella hung her head — 
her soft check, the bright carnation fled ; 
nooth, transparent skin too plainly showed 
ierce through every vein the fever glowed. 
•itter anguish o'er her limbs I hung, 
and sighed, but sorrow chained my tongne ; 
gth her languid eyes closed from the day, 
lol of my soul was torn away ; 
>irit fled and left me ghastly clay ! 
n — then my soul rejeeted all relief, 
rt I wished not, fbr I loved my grief: 
, my Abella," cried I, " hear me mourn ! 
ie short moment, oh, my child ! return ; 
r complaint detain thee from the skies, 
h troops of angels urge thee on to rise".... 
ends press round me with officious care, 
s suppreas my sighs, nor drop a tear ; 
ignalion talked — passions subdued — 
Ja serene, and Christian fortitude — 
oe be calm, nor murmur at my loss, 
irepining bear each heavy cross. 
> !" cried I, raging, " stoie bosoms, go ! 
5 hearts vibrate not to the sound of wo ; 
n the sweet society of men, 
ome unfeeling tiger's savage den, 
calm, alone, of resignation preach — 
irist's examples better preeepts teach." 
! the cold limbs of gentle Lazarus lay, 
iim weeping o'er the humid clay ; 
irit groaned, while the beholdcrs said, 
pishing eyes, " See how he loved the dead !" 
ts my boast to harbor in my breast 
nsihllities by God exprest ; 
all the mollirying hand of Time, 
wipes off common sorrows, cancel mine. 

m this time a pensive melancholy took 
ice of the quiet gayety that had pre- 
f distinguished her manners ; but her 
is not marked by any event of partic- 
terest ontil the summer of 1781, when 
isband was taken prisoner by a party 
z&, and her sensitive spirit was crushed 
pair. She fled to Albany, wbere he re- 
her at the end of a week ; but his sud- 



den restoration produced an excitement even 
deeper than that occasioned by his supposed 
death, and she never regained hei health, nor 
scarcely her composure. She returaed to 
Tomhanick, and in the spring of 1783 revis- 
ited New York, in the hope that a change 
of scene and the society of her early friends 
would restore something of her strtngth and 
happiness ; but war had changed the pleas- 
ant places she remembered, and her dearest 
friends were dead. She went back with her 
husband to Tomhanick, where she died on 
the 23d of the followmg November. Her 
last return to her home is commemorated in 
these pleasing verses : 

Hail, happy shades ! though clad with heavy 
At sight of you with joy my boeom glows ; [snows, 
Ye arching pines that how with every breeze, 
Ye poplars, elms, all hail, my well-known trees ! 
And now my peaceful mansion strikes my eye, 
And now the tinkling rivulet I spy ; — 
My little garden, Flora, hast thou kept, 
And watched my pinks and lilies while I wept 1 
Ah me ! that spot with blooms so lately graced, 
With storms and driving snows is now defaced : 
Sharp icicles from every bush depend, 
And frosts all dazzling o'er the beds extend ; 
Yet soon fair spring shall give another scene, 
And yellow cowslips gild the level green ; 
My little orchard, sprouting at each bough, 
Fragrant with clust'ring blossoms deep shall glow : 
Oh ! then 'tis sweet the tufted grass to tread, 
But sweeter slumb'ring in the balmy shade ; 
The rapid humming-bird, with ruby breast, 
8eeks the parterre with early blue-bells drest, 
Drinks deep the honeysuckle dew, or drives 
The iab'ring bee to her domestic hives ; 
Then shines the lupin bright with morning gems, 
And sleepy poppies nod upon their stems ; 
The humble violet and the dulcet rose, 
The stately lily then, and tulip, blows. . . . 

But when the vernal breezes pass away, 
And loftier Phoebus darts a fiercer ray, 
The spiky com then rattles all around, 
And dashing cascades give a pleasing sound ; 
Shrill rings the locust with prolonged note, 
The cricket chirps fiuniliar in each cot ; 
The village children, rambling o'er yon hill, 
With benies all their painted baskets fill : 
They rob the squirrels' little walnut störe, 
And climb the half-exhausted tree for more. 
Or eise to' fields of maize nocturnal hie, 
Where hid, th' elusive watermelons He 
Then load their tender Shoulders with the prey, 
And laughing bear the bulky fruit away. 

Mrs. Bleecker possessedconsiderable beau- 
ty , and she was much admi red in soci ety . A 
collection of her posthumous works, in prose 
and verse, was published in 1793, and again 
in 1809, with a notice of her life by het 
daughter, Mrs. MatgateUa Y. Y^x^^t«,^ 
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This " daughter of the murky Senegal," 
as she is styled by an ad mi ring contemporary 
critic, we suppose may be considered as an 
Americai', since she was but six years of age 
when brought to Boston and sold in the slave- 
market of that city, in 1761. If not so great 
a poet as the abb6 Gregoire contended, she 
was certainly a remarkable phenomenon, and 
her name is entitled to a place in the histo- 
ries of her race, of her sex, and of our ltter- 
ature. 

She was purchased by the wife of Mr. 
John Wheatley, a respectable merchant of 
Boston, who was anxious to superintend the 
education of a domestic to attend upon her 
person in the approaching period of old age. 
This amiable woman on visiting the market 
was attracted by the modest demeanor of a 
little child, in a sort of "fillibeg," who had 
just arrived, and taking her home, confided 
her Instruction in part to a daughter, who, 
pleased with her good behavior and quick 
apprehension, determined to teach her to 
read and write. The readiness with which 
she acquired knowledge surprised as much 
as it pleased her mistress, and it is probable 
that but few of the white children of Boston 
were brought up under circumstances better 
calculatedfor the füll developmentof their nat- 
ural abilities. Her ambition was stimulated : 
she became acquainted with grammar, histo- 
ry, ancieutand modern geography,andastron- 
omy, and studied Latin so as to read Horace 
with such ease and enjoyment that her French 
biographer supposes the great Roman had 
considerable influence upon her literary tastes 
und the choice of her subjects of composition. 
A general interest was feit in the sooty prodi- 
gy ; the best libraries were open to her ; and 
she had opportunities for conversation with 
the most accompli&hedand distinguished per« 
Sons in the city. 

She appears to have had but an indifferent 
physical Constitution, and when a son of Mr. 
Wheatley visited England, in 1772, it was 
lecided by the advice of the family physician 
that PhilJis should accompany him for the 
benefit of the sea-voyage. In London she 



was treated with nearly as much considera- 
tion as more recently has been awarded to 
Mr. Frederick Douglass. She was intro- 
duced to many of the nobility and gentry, 
and would have been received at court but 
for the absence of the royal family from the 
metropolis. Her poems were published un- 
der the patronage of the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, with a letter from her master, and 
the following curious attestation of their gen- 
uineness : 

11 To thf Public. — Ai it has been repeatedly sog. 
gested to the publisher, by persona who have seea 
the manuscript, that numbers would be readv to su#- 
pect they were not really the writings of Phillis, he 
has procured the following attestation from the most 
respectable characters in Boston, that none might 
have the least ground for dispnting their original: 
We, whose names are underwritten. do assure the 
World that the poems speeified in the followinir page* 
were (as we verily believe) written by Paulis, a 
voung negro-girl, who was, but a fcw years since, 
brought an uncultivated barbarian from Africa, and 
has ever since been, and now is, under the disadran- 
tage of serving as a slave in a family in this town. 
She has been examined by some of the best judgeo, 
and is thought qualilied to write thein. 

Hi« Excellency Tboma» HrTcHmo», GoTeroof. 

The Hon. A»naw Oima, Lieut. Gorernor. 
The Hon. Thocna« Hubbard, The R*t. Chan. Chauncey, D. D n 
The Hon. John Erring , The Rev. Mather Bvle», D. D-, 

The Hon. Jame» Pitts, The Rer. Ed w'd Pemhertoe, D. D^ 

The Hon. Hnrriaon Gray, The Rer. Andrew F.lliot, D.D., 
The Hon. Jan»*» Bowdoio, The Rev. Samuel Cooper, D. D.» 
John Hnncock, Esq., The Rer. Mr. Samuel Üt*tber, 

Joheph Green, E«q., The Rer. Mr. John Moorbmd, 

Richard Carry, E»q., Mr. John Wueatiey (her naat«)." 

In 1774 — the year after the return of Phil- 
lis to Boston — her mistress died ; she soon 
lost her master, and her younger mistress, 
his daughter ; and the son having married 
and settled in England, she was left without 
a protector or a home. The events which 
immediately preceded the Revolution now 
engrossed the attention of those acquaintan- 
ces who in more peaceful and prosperous 
times would have been her friends ; and 
though she took an apartment and attempt- 
ed in some way to support herseif, she saw 
with fears the approach of poverty, and at 
last, in despair, resorted to marriage as the 
only alternative of destitution. 

Gregoire, who derived his Information 
from M. Giraud, the French consul at Bos- 
ton in 1805, states that her, husband, in the 

* The words " following page" allude to the content» of 
the manuscript copy, which arc wrote at the back of the 
above attestation. 
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jri ty of his nnderstanding to thai of 
aegroes, was also a kind of phenome- 
ihai he "became a law y er, under the 
of Doclor Peiers, and plead before the 
als ihe cause of the blacks ;" and that 
repulation he enjoyed procured htm a 
e."* But a laier biographerf of Phil- 
:lares that Feiers " kept a grocery, in 
street, and was a man of handsome 
1 and manners, wearing a wig, carry- 
aoe, andquiteaciing the gentleman ;" 
he proved utterly unworthy of ihe dis- 
sbed woman who bonored him with 
lliance ;" tbat he was unsuccessful in 
:ss, failing soon afier iheir marriage, 
was (oo proud and too indolent to ap- 
mseli' to any oceupation below bis fau- 
lignity." Whetber Peters praclised 
: and law or not, ii appears pretly cer- 
iai be did nol make a fortune, and that 
atch was a very unhappy one, though 
i»k the auihur last quoted, who is one 
family, shows an undue paniality fot 
iternal ancestor. Peters in his adver- 
■as not very unreasonable io demand- 
at his wife should auend to domeslic 
i — that she should Cook his break fast 
im his stockmgs ; but ehe (oo had cer- 
otiotis of "dignily," and regarded as 
■tlier beneath her such unpoetical oc- 
ions. During the war they lived at 
jngton, in the interior of Massachu- 
and in (his period Phillis became ihe 
■r of three childreD. Afier the peace, 
retumed to Boston, and continued to 
lere, mos! of (he time in wretcbed por- 
lill the death of Phillis, od the 5th of 
aber, 1794. 

ides ihe poems included in the editions 
'3 and 1835, she wrote numerous pieces 
i bare not been printed, one of which 
erred to in the following letter from 
liogloo : 

■Cuuinit Febrnary 38. 17T& 
at Phillis: Yoarfavorof the«6ihof October 

nmgh, yon will »ay, tu ha»e given an uuwer 
i. Qrwüed- BotavarieEy ofuuportantoccur- 
< contiuEially intcrpoaioR; tu tiiatracE the mind 

idLfcliranire of Nefro"«. follo»od wi 

in ud Wort, ofFifUwn Negrwi aod Mulattoe., 

.mlwr of Ihe Con- 

ßocreUtj of Lflfauoo, 4c Braoa- 




j and n-ithdrsw the attention, Ihopc will apologiae ftr 
the delay. and plead biv encaae für the aeeming trat 
natrealneBle«. Ithuiy™ moinmrerely fcryoar 
polite nutice of me, in Ehe elegant linea yon eacloaed ; 
and bowever utdeterviog I may be of auch encomi- 

I um and panegyric, the eryle and mariner exhibit a 

1 at-riking proof of your poetical talema - in houor of 
which, Bild u a tribute jniiiv dne to yon, 1 woald 

i biTe pnbtiahed the poem, had I not beea apprehen- 
■ive that, whüe I crojy meant tu give the World Ehia 
new Lnatance of your genioa, I mipht bave incurred 
Ehe irnpotaEionolvaiiity. Thia, and nothing elae, de- 
Eennined me not to give it place in (he public printa. 
lf yira ihould ever come Eo Cambridge, ornear head- 

1 qaarten, I (ball be bappy (o aee aperaon ao Cavored 

, by the mnaea, and to wbom N sture hat been au lib- 
eral and beoehccnl in her diapeoaatiiinj. 1 am, with 

i great reapecE, your obedienE, Immbio aerrant, 

-Gaoau« VVajhisgtu»." 

In a noie to the merooir of Phillis pub- 
lished by one of her deseendants, il is stated 
that afier her death, ber papers, which had 
been confided to an acquainiance, were de- 
manded by Peters, and yielded to his impor- 
tuniiy ; and (ha[ Pe(ers subsequeody went 
, lo the south, carry ingwilh him these papers, 
which were nev er afi erward heard of. The 
' MSS., however, are still in existence: they 
, are owned by an accomplished Citizen of 
Philadelphia, whose mother was one of the 
patrons of tbe aulhor. I learn from Ibis gen- 
tleman that Phillis wrote with singular flu- 
ency, and that she eicelled particularly in 
acroslics and in other equally difGcult tricks 
of liierary dexierity. 

The iatellecmalcharacierof Phillis Wheat- 
ley Peters has been much discussed, but chief- 
ly by partisans. On one band, Mr. Jefferaon 
declares that " ihe pieces published ander her 
nime are below the dignity of criiicism," and 
that " the heroes of the Dunciad are lo her 
as Hercules to the aulhor of lhat poem ;" and 
on tbe other band, ihe abbö Grögcire, Mr. 
Clarksoo, and many more, See in her works 
the signs of a genuine poelicai inspiration. 
They seem to me to be quite equal to much 
of the cootemporary Terse (bat is admitted 
to be poeiry by Fhtllis's severest judges ; 
though her ödes, elegies, and other compo- 
sitions, are but harmonious commonplace, it 
would be difficuli lo find in the produetions 
of American women, for the hundred and fif- 
ly years lhat had elapsed since ihe death of 
Mrs. Bradstreet, anything superior in senli- 

— In a porirait of Phillis, prefiied to her 
poems and declared to be an extraordinary 
likeness, shn is represented as of a rather 
pretty and inteiligeni appearance. Ii isfrom 
a picture painied while she was in London 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. MR. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD.— 1770. 

Hail, happy saint ! on thine imraortal throne, 
Possessed of glory, life, and bliss unknown : 
We hear no more the music of thy tongue ; 
Thy wonted auditories cease to throng. 
Thy sermons in unequalled accents flowed, 
And every hosom with devotion glowed ; 
Thou didst, in strains of eloquence refined, 
Inflame the heart, and captivate the mind. 
Unhappy, we the setting sun deplore, 
So glorious once, but ah ! it shines no more. 

Behold the prophet in his towerin g flight ! 
He leaves the earth for heaven's unmcasured height, 
And worlds unknown receive him from our sight 
There Whitcfield wings with rapid course his way, 
And saus to Zion through vast scas of day. 
Thy prayers, great saint, and thine incessant cries, 
Have pierced the hosom of thy native skies. 
Thou, moon, hast seen, and all the stars of light, 
How he has wrestled with his God by night 
He prayed that grace in every heart might dwell ; 
He longed to sec America excel ; 
He chargcd its youth that every grace divine 
8hould with füll lustre in their conduct shine. 
That Savior, which his soul did first receive, 
The greatest gilt that evcn a God can give, 
He fVeely onored to the numerous throng 
That on his Ups with list'ning pleasure hung. 

u Take him, ye wretched, for your only good, 
Take him, ye starving sinners, ibr your food ; 
Te thirsty, come to this life-giving stream, 
Te preachers, take him for your joyful theme ; 
Take him, my dcar Americans," he said, 
" Be your complaints on his kind bosom laid : 
Take him, ye Africans, he longs for you ; 
Impartial Savior, is his title due : 
Washcd in the fountain of redeeming blood, 
You shall be sons, and kings, and priest« to God." 

But though arrested by the hand of death, 
Whiteßeld no more exerts his lab' ring breath, 
Yet let us vicw him in the eternal skies, 
Let every heart to this bright vision rise ; 
While the tomb safe retains its sacred trust, 
Till life divine reanimates his dust 



FANCY. 

PROM A POEM ON THE IMAGINATION. 



Thoüoh Winter frowns, to Fancy'a raptured 
The ficlds may flourish, and gay scenes arise ; [eyes 
The frozcn decps may hurst their iron bands, 
And bid their waters murmur o'er the sands. 
Fair Flora may resume her fragrant reign, 
And with her flowery richcs deck the piain ; 
Showers may dcscend, and dews their geras discloee, 
And nectar sparkle on the blooming rose. . . • 

Fancy might now her silken pinions try 
To rise from earth, and sweep the expanse on high ; 
From Tithon's bed now might Aurora rise, 
Her cheeks all glowing with celestial dyes, 
While a pure stream of light o'erflows the skies. 
The monarch of the day I mieht behold, 
And all the mountains tipped with radiart gold, 



But I rcluctant leave the pleasing views, 
Which Fancy dresses to delight the muse ; 
Winter austere forbids me to aspire, 
And northern tempests damp the rising fire ; 
They chill the tides of Fancy's flowing sea— 
Oase, then, my song, cease then the unequal 



A FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 

TO MRS. 8. W. 

Adieu, New England's smiling meads, 

Adieu, the flowery piain ; 
I leave thine opening charms, O Spring ! 

And tempt the roaring main. 

In vain for me the flow'rets rise, 
And boast their gaudy pride, 

While hcre l>cneath the northern skies 
I mourn for health denied. 

Celestial maid of rosy hue, 

Oh let me feel thy reign ! 
I languish tili thy face I view, 

Thy vanished joys regain. 

Susannah mourns, nor can I bear 

To see the crystal shower, 
Or mark the tender fall in g tear, 

At sad departure's hour ; 

Nor unregarding can I see 

Her soul with grief opprest ; 
But let no sighs, no groans for me, 

Steal from its pensive breast 
In vain the feathered warblere sing, 

In vain the garden blooms, 
And on the bosom of the spring 

Breathes out her sweet perfumes, 

While for Britannia's distant shore 

We sweep the liquid piain, 
And with astonUhed eyes explore 

The wide-extended main. 

Lo ! Health appears, celestial dame ! 

Complacent and serene, 
With Hebe's mantle o'er her frame, 

With soul-delighting mien. 

To mark the vale where London lies, 

With misty vapors crowned, 
Which cloud Aurora's thousand dyes, 

And veil her charms around. 
Why, Phoebus, moves thy car so slow ? 

8o slow thy rising ray 1 
Give us the famous town to view, 

Thou glorious king of day ! 
For thee, Britannia, I resign 

New England's smiling fields ; 
To view again her charms divine, 

What joy the prospect yields ! 
But thou, Temptation, hence away, 

With all thy fatal train, 
Nor once seduce my soul away, 

By thine enchanting strain. 
Thrice happy they, whoso heavenly shiel 

Secures their soul from harms, 
And feil Temptation on the field 

Of all its power disarms ! 
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SUSANNAH ROWSON. 



S 



iL Haswell, a daughter of Lieu- 
liam Haswell of the British navy, 
«yen years of age when her father, 
ower, was sent to the New Eng- 
n, in 1769. After being wrecked 
> island, the family, consisting of 
Mit, his daughter, and her nurse, 
A at Nantasket, where Haswell 
nadre of the colony, and resided 
inning of the Revolution, when, 
If-pay officer, he was considered a 
war, and sent into the interior, and 
ly, by cartel, to Halifax, whence 
ed to London. His other children 
sons, who became officers in the 
aavy, in which they were honor- 
guished. 

iswell, while a child, in Massa- 
as often in the Company of James 
is sister, Mrs. Warren, who were 
:h her precocity, and careful edu- 
she won then many encomiums 
reat orator, which were remem- 
ter years with more delight than 
udits of the dress circle or the 
he critics. She arrived in London 
ear 1784, and in 1786 was married 
illiam Rowson, who was probably 
y connected with the theatre. In 
ear she published her first novel, 
hich was dedicated to Georgiana, 
Devonshire, who became her pa- 
l introduced her to the Prince of 
ough whom she obtained a pen- 
* father. She next edited Mary or 
Honor, a novel, published in 1785, 
in quick succession, A Trip to Par- 
Uritique of Authors and Perform- 
ille de Chambre, The Inquisitor, 
ind Charlotte Temple, the tale by 
is now chiefly known, of which 
twenty-five thousand copies were 
w years. 

Krs. Rowson returned to the Unl- 
and was for three years engaged 
jss, in the Philadelphia theatre. 
retty and graceful, and was a fa- 
nteel comedy, but while attentive 



to her professional duties, she was still in« 
dustrious as an author, and wrote The Trials 
of the Heart, a novel ; Slaves in Algiers, 
an opera ; The Female Patriot, a comedy ; 
and The Volunteers, a farce relating to the 
whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. In 
1795, while temporarily in Baltimore, she 
wrote The Standard of Liberty, a poetical 
address to the armies of the United States, 
which was recited frum the stage by Mrs. 
Wh i dock, one of the most accomplished ac- 
tresses of the day, before all the uniformed 
companies of the city, in füll dress. In 1796 
she was engaged at the Federal-street theatre 
in Boston, where, at the end of a season» she 
closed her histrionic career, by appearing at 
her benefi t, in her own comedy of The Amer» 
icans in England. 

She now opened a school for young wo- 
men, which soon became very populär, so that 
it was thronged from the West In dies, the 
British provinces, and all the states of the 
Union. It was continued at Medford, New- 
ton, and Boston, many years, with uniform 
success. But the business of Instruction did 
not engross her attention, since she found 
time to compile a Dictionary and several 
other school books, and to write Reuben 
and Rachel, an American novel ; Biblical 
Dialogues, a work evincing considerable re- 
search and reflection, and a volume of poems, 
and for two years to sustain a weekly ga- 
zette chiefly by her own contributions. She 
died in Boston, on the second of March, 1824, 
in the sixty-second year of her age. 

Mrs. Rowson translated several of the ödes 
of Horace and the tenth Eclogue of VirgU, 
and she wrote many original songs and other 
short pieces, of which the most ambitmu* 
was an irregulär poem On the Birth of Ge- 
nius, whicn was once much admired. Only 
a few of her songs are now remembered, 
and these less for any poetical qualities than 
for a certain social and patriotic spirit. Het 
"America, Commerce, and Freedom," is 
one of our few national songs. It would not 
dishonor a Dibdin, but it bears no marks of 
a feminine gen ins. 
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AMBRICA, COMMERCE, AND FREEDOM. 

How Wert a Hfe a sailor lead*, 

From clime to clime «tili ranging ; 
/ For as the calm the storm aucceeda, 
The ecene delighta by changing ! 
When tempeata howl along the main, 

Some object will remind ua, 
And cheer with hopes to meet again 
Thoee friends we 've left behind na. 
Then, under anug aail, we laugh at the gale, 

And though landsmen look pale, never heed f em ; 
But toss off a glaas to a favorite laae, 
To America, commerce, and freedom ! 

And when arrived in aight of Und, 

Or aafe in port rejoicing, 
Our ahip we moor, our aaila we hand, 

Whilst out the boat is hoisting. 
With eager haste the shore we reach, 

Our friends delighted greet ua ; 
And, tripping lightly o'er the beach, 
The pretty laaaea meet ua. 
When the full-flowing bowl haa enlivened the aoul, 

To fbot it we merrily lead 'em, 
And each bonny laaa will drink offa glaaa 
To America, commerce, and freedom ! 

Our cargo sold, the chink we ahare, 

And gladly we receive it ; 
And if we meet a brother tar 

Who wanta, we freely give it 
No freeborn sailor yet had störe, 
But cheerfully would lend it ; 
And when 'tis gone, to aea for more — 
We earn it but to spend it 
Then drink round, my boya, 't ia the firat of our joya 
To relieve the diatreaaed, clothe and feed 'em : 
Ti» a taak which we ahare with the brave and the fair 
In this land of commerce and freedom ! 



KI8S THE BRIM, AND BTD IT FASS. 

Whijt Columbia's shorea, receding, 

Leaaen to the gazing eye, 
Cape nor Island intervening 

Break th' expanae of aea and sky ; 
When the evening ahades, descending, 

Shed a eoftneae o'er the mind, 
When the yearning heart will wander 

To the circle left behind — 
Ah, then to Friendship fill the glaaa, 
Kiaa the brim, and bid it paaa. 

When, the social board aurrounding, 

At the evening's slight repaat, 
Often will our boaoma tremble 

Aa we listen to the blast ; 
Gazing on the moon'a pale lustre, 

Fervent «hall our prayera ariae 
Tor thy peace, thy health, thy aafety, 

Unto Hirn who formed the skies : 
To Friendship oft we'U fill the glaaa, 
the brim, and bid it paaa. 



When in India's sultry climate, 

Mid the burning torrid zone, 
Will not oft thy faney wander 

From her bowers to thine own ? 
When, her richest fruits partaking, 

Thy unvitiated taste 
Oft shall sigh for dear Columbia, 

And her frugal, neat repast : 

Ah, then to Friendship fill the glua- 
Riss the brim, and bid it paaa ! 

When the gentle eastern breezea 

Fill the homebound vesaers aaila, 
Undulating soft the ocean, 

Oh, propitious be the gales ! 
Then, when every danger 's over, 

Rapture shall each heart ezpand ; 
Tears of unmixcd joy shall bid thee 

Welcome to thy native land : 

To Friendship, then, we '11 fill the g 
Kiss the brim, and bid it paaa. 



THANKSG1VING. 



Autum*, receding, throws aside 

Her robe of many a varied dye, 
And Winter in majestic pride 

Advances in the lowering sky. 
The laborer in his granary storea 

The golden sheaves all aafe from spoü 
While from her hörn gay Plenty poura 
Her trcasures to reward his toil. 
To aolemn temples let us now repair, 
And bow in grateful adoration there ; 
Bid the füll atrain in hallelujaha riae, 
To waft the aacred incense to the skies. 

Now the hospitable board 

Groans beneath the rieh repaat — 
All that luxury can afford 

Grateful to the eye or taste ; 
While the orchard's sparkling juice 

And the vintage join their power«; 
All that nature can produce, 
Bounteous Heaven bids be oura. 
Let us give thanks : Yes, yes, be sure, 
Send for the widow and the orphan poor ; 
Give them whcrewith to purchase clothes an 
This the best way to prove our gratitude. 

On the hearth high flames the fire, 
8parkling tapers lend their light, 
Wit and Genius now aspire 

On Fancy's gay and rapid flight ; 
Now the viol's sprightly lay, 

As the moments light advance, 
Bids us revel, sport, and play, 
^ Raiae the aong, or lead the dance. 
/Come, aportive Love, and aacred Friendshi] 
j Help us to celebrate our harveat home ; 
<. In vaän the year ils annual tribute poura, 
MJnleaa you grace the acene, and lead the to 



MARGARETTA V. FAUGERES. 



3ARETTA V. Bleecker was a daugh- 
tf rs. Anne Eliza Bleecker, of whose 
writings a notice has been given in 
:eding pages.* She was born at Tom- 
in 1771, and was about twelve years 
when her motber died. Her educa- 
lich had thus far been conducted with 
d judgment, was continued under the 
.chers of New York, where she made 
earance in society, soon aller the close 
Devolution, as a highly accomplished 
the best connexions, and a liberal for- 
Her home was thronged with suitors, 
th a penrersity which is often paral- 
he preferred the least deserving, one 
;r Faugeres, an adventurer wboshone 
ing rooms in the flimsy and worn-out 
eof French infidelity, and him, in op- 
1 to the wishes of her father, she mar- 
Vir. Bleecker died in 1795, and Fau- 
juandered the estate, and treated his 
i scandalous manner, until 1798, when 
» relieved of his presence by the yellow 
It seems, from some allusions in her 
to the wretch Thomas Paine, as well 
her admiration of Faugeres, that she 
jeper sympathy with the vulgär skep- 
Df the tirae than was possible for a 
whounited much capacity with vir- 
u Observation of its tendencies had 
t led her to reflection, and she now 
> believe that an inquiring and trust- 
it is quite as profound as one that 
ind despises. She became a teacher 
cademy at New Brunswick, but her 
ition was broken and her mind enfee- 
her misfortunes, and she died, in the 
ninth year of her age, in Brooklyn, 
rinth of Januar y, 1801. 
Faugeres in 1793 edited the posthu- 
orks of her mother, to which she ap- 
several of her own compositions, in 
ad verse. In 1795 she published 
us, a tragedy, in five acts, which is 
)f in the preface as her " first dramat- 
rmance," as if she contemplated the 

•Ante, p. 28. 
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devotion of her attention to this kind of liter- 
ature ; and in the third number of the New 
York Weekly Magazine, for the same year, 
is an extract from a MS. comedy by her, but 
this appears never to have been printed. 

Belisarius* was evidently suggested by the 
fine romance of Marmontel, but Mrs. Fau- 
geres combines the tradition of the putting 
out of the eyes of the great Byzantine, with 
that of Theophanes and Malala, that after a 
short imprisonment he was restored to his 
honors. Though unsuited to the stage, this 
tragedy has considerable merit, and is much 
superior to the earlier compositions of the 
author. The style is generally dignified and 
correct, and free from the extravagant decla- 
mation into which the subject would have 
seduced a writer of less taste and judgment. 
We have but a glimpse of the private in- 
trigues that are revealed in the secret his- 
tor y by Procopi us. Sometime after the mar- 
riage of Belisarius to Antonina, they are re- 
ferred to in conversation between Arsaces, 
a Bulgarian noble, and Julia, the niece of 
Justinian, of whom Belisarius had been a 
lover : 

Arsaces, Mydarling Julia, dropthesevainregrets, 
For Belisarius is no longer thine : 
Is he not wedded 1 

Julia* Too sure he is, and therefore I will weep, 
For he was mine, and naught but wicked craft 
E'er rent him from my bosom. Oh, my love ! 
Oh, my betrothed love ! how are we severed ! 
Cureed be the monstera of iniquity 
Who thus have bürgt the tenderest bonds asunder 
Aflection ever knew ! Thou art betrayed : 
Dungeons, and poverty, and shame, are thine 
And everlasting blindness ; while I, deserted, 
Roam round the World..«. 

In the second act Belisarius appears, accord- 
ing to the narrative of Tzetzes, in the char- 

* Of BelUarius there wcre probably printed onlyenough 
copiea for aubccribers, and it is now among the rareat of 
American booka. While making a collection of nearly 
eight hundred yolumea of poetry and veraea written in 
this country, I never eaw it ; andDunlap, who waa a rery 
induatriona collector of plays, alludea to it in hia Hiatorr 
of the American Theatre, aa a work which bad elnded 
hia reaearch. It ia not in any of our public librariea — 
which, indeed, are among the Wt placea to be examined 
for American literature — and the only copy I bare «een— 
the one now before me — ia from the curioua coUec6*JD of 
Henry A. Brady, £aq. 
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acter of a beggar, and in wandering through 
the country he is thus introduced to Gel im er, 
the captive king of Carthage, whom he him- 
self had long before brought in triumph to 
Byzantium : 

Gelimer, at daybraak, ia k fardm^-Kator Amak, hia wjfc. 

AmaltL T is yet too soon to labor, love ; come, sit 
This airblows fresh, and these swect, bending flow- 
Heavy with dew, shed auch a fragrance round, [er», 
And so melodious rings the early lark, 
'T would be a pity not to enjoy the hour. 
Come, sit upon this sod. See, the morn breakfl 
In streams of quivering light upon the hüls, 
And the loose clouds, in changeful colora gay, 
Now tinged with crimson, and with amber now, 
Sail slow along the brightening horizon. 

Gelimer. Yes, my Ainala, 'tis a lovely morn, 
And might inspire me with these calm ideas, 
But that my thoughts are dwclling on the stranger, 
Who claimed your hospitality, last night 
You said he was a soldicr — old, and poor — 
And that excites dbmpasrion ; for I grieve 
To see a veteran, who has spent his strength 
In the big perils of uncertain war, 
Far from his home, his country, and his friends ; 
Who oft has slept upon the froren earth, 
And suflered grievous want...That he, whose age 
Has made him bald, and chillod his sickly veins, 
And rendered him quite useless to himself, 
8hould be turned out upon the world, adrift, 
To seek a scanty sustenance from alms !„.. 
'Tis much to be lamented. 

In the following scene the degraded chiefs 
recognise each other, and Belisarius relates 
the story of his barbarous punishment : 

Bd. When I first heard it my füll heart beat slow, 
My wonted fortitude forsook me; and whenl thought 
It was Justinian that urged the blow, 
Casting my hopeless eyes to yon bright heaven, 
As 'twere to take a lasting leave of light, 
I wrung my hands, and bathed me in my tears. 
The executioner, touched with my sorrows, 
Sank on the ground and cried, «* You are undone ! 
Wretched old man, why does your heart not break, 
And give you a release from such a wo !" 
But it is past, and, tranquil as the flood 
When gently kissed by Twilight's sofUiest gale, 
My spirit rests, and scarce consent« to weep 
When Memory would the pitcous tale recalL 

That most striking virtue of Belisarius, 

which appeared to Gibbon " above or below 

the character of a man," is happily illustra- 

ted, though by incidents that would seem 

very extraordinary were the historians upon 

this point less explicit and particular. The 

Prince of Bulgaria endeavors to enlist the 

blind* old general against the Byzantines, 

and causes his proposals to be accompanied 

with a flourish of martial instruments, to 

tewnv in him 

— the memory of past scenes, 



When his proud steed, champing his golden bit, 
Bore him o'er heaps of slaughtered enemies, 
While vanquished thousands at his presence knelt 
And kissed the dust o'er which the conqueror rode. 

Belisarius says, declining — 

Shall I now 
8ully the glories of a long life's toil, 
And justify the cruelty of my foes t 

And then — 

— Music, such as lulls my wayward cares, 
Is often heard within the peasant's hamlet, 
What time gray Twilight veils the eastern sky, 
When the blithe maiden carols rustic songs 
To soothe the infirmities of peevish age, 
Or, when the moon shines on the dew-gemmM piain, 
Attunes her voice to chant some lightsome air 
For those who dance upon the tufted green. 
Such are the strains I love, and such as float 
On the cool gale from a for mountain's ride, 
Where some lone shepherd fills his simple pipe, 
Calling the echocs from their dcwy beds, 
To chase mute sleep away. Ah ! blessed is he 
If his choice melody be ne'er disturbcd 
By the death-breathing trumpefs woful tone. 

Prince. If thou wert ever thus averse to war, 
General, why didst thou fight ? 

MeL To purchase peacc, not to extend dominion. 
Peace was the crown of conquest. 

The heroine of the piece is the empress The- 
odosia, who in the third act inquires of her 
creature Barsames the result of his last ef- 
forts to detect a conspiracy : 

Theodona. Did you see Phsdrus? 

Barsames. Yes : but he did not know me. 
He sat upon a heap of mouldering bones 
With his shrunk hands, thus, folded on his breast; 
And his sunk eyes were fixed on the ground 
Half ahnt, and o'er his bosom streamed his beard, 
Hoary and long. I twice accosted him 
Ere he regarded me ; then, looking up, 
He eyed me with a vague and senseless gase, 
And heaving a most lamentable sign, 
Dropped his pale face upon his breast again. 

Theo. V 11 go myself, this moment, and give Orders 
For his removal to some cheerful place, 
Where kind attendance, and my best phyrician, 
May woo his scattered senscs back again...«. 
When Reason rises cloudless in his brain, 
Embracing courteous Hopc, then I will go 
And break the vain cnchantmcnt~... 
This will be sweet revenge ! Then let him try 
If the bright wit that jeered a woman's foibles 
Will light the dungeon where her fury dwells! 

After the publication of Belisarius, Mra. 
Faugeres was an occasional contributor to 
the New York Monthly Magazine, and some 
other periodicals. She appears to have been 
a favorite among her literary acquaintances, 
and is frequently referred to in their pub- 
lished poems in terms of sympathy and ad- 
miration. 
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THE HUDSON. 

FROX ▲ POEM PÜBUSHID IN 1798. 

Nile's beauteous waves and Tibers swelling tide 

Have been recorded by the hand of Farne, 
And various floods, which through earth's Channels 
güde, 

From tome enraptured bard have gained a name : 
E>n Thames and Wye have been the poet*s theme, 

And to their channs has many a harpbeen strung, 
Whibt, oh ! hoar Genius of old Hudson's stream, 

Thy mighty river never has been sung ! 
8ey, ahall a female string her trembling lyre, 

And to thy praise devote the adventnroos song 1 
Fired with the theme, her genius ahall aspire, 

And the notes sweeten as they float along.»... 

Through many a blooming wild and woodland green 

The Hudson's sleeping waters winding stray ; 
Now mongst the hüls its silvery waves are seen, 

Through arching willows now they steal away : 
Now more majestic rolls the ample tide, 

Tall waving elms its clovery borders shade, 
And many a stately dorne, in ancient pride 

And hoary grandeur, there exalts its head. 
There trace the marks of Culture's sunburnt hand, 

The honeyed buckwheat's clustering blossoms 
view — 
Dripping rieh odors, mark the beard-grain bland, 

The loaded orchard, and the flax-field blue ; 
The grassy hill, the quivering poplar grove, 

The copse of hazel, and the tufted bank, 
The long green Valley where the white flock« rove, 

The jutting rock, o*erhung with ivy dank : 
The tall pines waving on the mountain's brow, 

Whose lofty spires catch day's last lingering beam ; 

The bending willow weeping o'er the stream, 
The brook's soft gurglings, and the garden's glow. 

Low «unk between the Alleganian hüls, 

For many a league the sullen waters güde, 

And the deep murmur of the crowded tide 
With pleaang awe the wondering voyager fills. 
On the green summit of yon lofty clift 

A peaceful runnel gurgles clear and slow, 
Then down the craggy steep-eide dashing swift, 

Tumultuous falls in the white surge below. 
Here spreads a clovery lawn its verdure far, 

Beyond it mountains vast their forests rear, 
And long ere Day hath left her burnished car, 

The dews of night have shed their odors there. 
There hangs a lowering rock across the deep ; 

Hoarse roar the waves its broken base around ; 
Through its darkeaverns noisy whirlwinds sweep, 

While Horror startles at the fearful sound. 
The shivering sails that cut the fluttering breeze, 

Glide through these winding rocks with airy 

sweep, 
Beneath the cooüng glooms of waving trees, 

And floping pastures specked with fleecy aheep. 



VERSES 

▲DDRESSKD TO THE ME.MRKRS OF THE CTNCWKATI 
OF THK STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 4TH OF JÜLT. 



Coxe, round Freedom's sacred shrine, 
Flowery garlands let us twine ; 
And while we our tribute bring, 
Grateful paeans let us sing : 
Sons of Freedom, join the lay— 
Tis Columbia' s natal day ! 

Banish all the plagues of lifo, 
Fretful Care and restless Btrife , 
Let the memory of your woes 
Sink Ulis day in sweet repose ; 
Even let Grief itself be gay 
On Columbia'» natal day. 

Late a despot's cruel hand 
8ent oppression through your land ; 
Piteous plaints and tearful moan 
Found not access to his throne ; 
Or if heard, the poor, forlorn, 
Met but with reproach and scorn. 

Paine, with eager virtue, then 
Snatched from Truth her diamond pen— 
Bade the slaves of tyranny 
Spurn their bonds, and dare be free. 
Glad they burst their chains away : 
'Twas Columbia' s natal day ! 

Yengcance, who had slept too long, 
Waked to vindicate our wrong ; 
Led her veterans to the field, 
Sworn to perish ere to yield : 
Weeping Memory yet can teil 
How they fought and how they feil ! 

Lured by virtuous Washington — 
Liberty 's most favored son — 
Victory gave your sword a sheath, 
Binding on your brows a wreath 
Which can never know decay 
While you hall this blissful day. 

Ever be its name revered ; 

Let the shouts of joy be heard 

From where Hampshire's bleak winds blow 

Down to Georgia'« fervid glow ; 

Let them all in thU agree : 

" Hail the day which made us free !" 

Bend your eyes toward that shore 
Where Bellona's thunders roar : 
There your Gallic brethren see 
Struggling, bleeding to be free ! 
Oh ! unite your prayers that they 
May soon announce their natal day. 

O thou Power ! to whom we owe 
All the blessings that we ki.t>w, 
Strengthen thou our rising youth, 
Teach them wisdom, virtue, truth— 
That when we are sunk in clay, 
They may keep this glorious day ! 
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Eliza Townsend, descended from a stock 
that for two Centimes Las occupied a distin- 
guishcd and honorable position in American 
society, was the first native poet of her sex 
whose w ritin gs commanded the applause of 
judicious critics; — the first whose poems 
evinced any real inspiration, or rose from 
the merely mechanical into the dumain of 
art. The late Mr. Nicholas Biddle, whose 
judgment in literature was frequently illus- 
Irated by the most admirable criticisms, once 
mentioned to me that a prize ode which Miss 
Townsend wrote for the Port Folio while he 
himself was editor of that miscellany, soon 
after the death of Dennie, was in his opinion 
the finest poem of its kind which at that 
time had been written in this country, and 
many of her other pieces received the best 
approval of the period, but, as she kept her 
authorship a secret, without securing for her 
any personal reputation. 

She was born in Boston, and her youth 
was passed in the troubled times which suc- 
ceeded the Revolution, when our own coun- 
try was distracted by the strifes of parties, 
and Europe was convulsed with the tumult- 
uous overthrows of governments whose sub- 
jects had caught from us the spirit of liberty. 
She sympathized with the feelings which 
wete populär in New England, in regard 
both to our own and to foreign afiairs, as is 
shown by her Occasional Ode, written in June, 
1809, in which Napoleon is denounced with 
a vehemence and power which remind us of 
the celebrated ode of Southey, written nearly 
five years afterward, du ring the negotiations 
of 1814. This poem was first printed in the 
seventh volume of the Monthly Anthology, 
and though it bears the marks of hasty com- 
position, in some minute defects, it is alto- 
gether a fine Performance. The splendid ge- 
nius of Napoleon was not yet revealed in all 
its magnificence even to those who were the 
immediate Instruments of his will, but to all 
mankind his name was a word of division, 
and in this country those whose opinions 
were fruits of anything eise than passion 
were commonly led by a conservative spirit 



to distrust the man and to credit the worst 
views of his actions. This was most true 
in Boston, where, at the beginning of Mr. 
Madison's administration, Miss Townsend's 
ode was probably deemed not less just than 
poetical. 

Among the pieces which she published 
about this time was Another Castle in the 
Air, suggested by Professor Frisbie's agree- 
able poem referred to in its title ; Stanzas 
commemorative of Charles Brockden Brown ; 
Lines on the Burning of the Richmond The- 
atre ; and a poem to Southey, upon the ap- 
pearance of his Curse of Kehama. At a later 
period she published several poems of a more 
religious cast, by one of which, The Incom- 
prehensibility of God, she is best known. Of 
this, the Rev. Dr. Cheever remarks, that " it 
is equal in grandeur to the Thanatopsis of 
Bryant," and that " it will not suffer by com« 
parison with the most sublime pieces of 
Wordsworth or of Coleridge." 

Miss Townsend has not written, at least 
for the public, in many years, and there has 
been no collection of the poems with which, 
in the earlier part of this Century, she en- 
riched The Monthly Anthology, The Port 
Folio, The Unitarian Miscellany, and other 
periodicals which were then supported by the 
contributions of the youthful Adams, Allstem, 
Buckminster, Webster, Ticknor, Green wood, 
Edward Channing, Alexander Everett, and 
others of whose early hopes the fulfilment is 
written in our intellectual history. Such a 
collection would undoubtedly be well re- 
ceived. 

There is a religious and poetical dignity, 
with all the evidences of a fine and richly- 
cultivated understanding, in most of the po- 
ems of Miss Townsend, which en title her 
to be ranked among the distinguished liter- 
ary women who were her contemporaries, 
and in advance of all who in her own coun- 
try preceded her. 

She is still living, in a secluded manner, 
with her sister, also maiden, in the old fam- 
ily mansion in Boston. They are the last of 
their race. 
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AN OCCA8IONAL ODE. 

WRITTEN llf JUNI, MOB 



FimfT of all created things, 

God's eklest born, oh teil me, Time ! 
E'er since within that car of thine, 
Drawn by those steeds, whose speed divine, 
Throagh every 8tate and every clime, 

Nor pause nor rest has known, 
Mengst all the scenes long aince gone by 
Since fast thou opedst thy closeless eye, 
Did its scared glances ever rest 
lipon a Tision so unblest, 
So fearful, as our own ? 

If thns thou start'st in wild affright 
At what thyself hast brought to light, 
Oh yct relent ! nor still unclose 
New volumes vast of human woes. 

Thy bricht and bounteous brolher, yonder Sun, 

Whose course coeval still with thine doth run, 
Sickening at the sights unholy, 
Frightful crime, and frantic folly, 
By thee, presumptuous ! with delight 
Forced upon his awful sight, 
Abandons half hU regal right, 
And yields the hated world to night 

And even when through the honored day 

He still benignly deigns to sway, 

High o er the horizon prints his burnished tread, 
Oft calls his clouda, 
With sablc shrouds, 

To hide his glorious head ! 

And Luna, of yet purer view, 
His tüster and his regent too, 
Beneath whose mild and sacred reign 
Thou darest display thy decds profane, 
Pale and appalled, has frowned her feare, 
Or vciled her brightness in her tears ; 
While all her starry court, attendant near, 
Oiily glance, and diaappear. 

But thou, relentlcas ! not in thee 

These horrors wake humanity : 

Though sun, and moon, and stars combined, 

Ne'er did it change thy fatal mind, 

Nor e'er thy way ward Steps retrace, 

Nor e'er restrain thy coursers' raoe, 

Nor e'er enace the blood thou'dst shed, 

Nor rsise to life the murdered dead. 

Is't not enough, thou spoilcr, teil ! 

That, subject to thy stern bebest, 
The might of ancient empire feil, 

And sunk to drear and endless rest 1 

Fallen is the Roman eagle's night, 

The Grecian glory sunk in night, 
And prostrate arts and arme no more withstand : 
Those own thy Vandal flame and these thy conq'ring 
Then be Destruction's sable banner fiirled, [hand. 
Nor wave its shadows o'er the modern world ! 

In vain the prayer. Still opens wide, 
Renewed, each former tragic scene 

Of Tinie's dark drama ; while beeide 

Grief and Dcspair their vigils keep, 

And Memory only Uves to weep 
The mouldering dust of what has been. 



How nameless now the once-famed earth, 
That gave to Kosciuszko birth — 
The pillared realm that proudly stood, 
Propped by his worth, cemented by his bloud ! 

As towers the Hon of the wood 
O'er all surrounding living things, 
So, mid the herd of vulgär kings, 

The dauntless Dalecarlian stood. 
" Pillowed by flint, by damps enclosed," 
Upon the mine's cold lap reposed, 

Yet firm he followed Frcedom's plan ; 
" Dared with eternal night reside, 
And threw inclcmency aside," 

Conqu'ror of nature as of man ! 
And earned by toils unknown before, 
Of Blood and Death, the crown he woie. 
That radiant crown, whose flood of light 
Illununed once a nation's sight — 
Spirit of Vasa ! this its doom ! 
Gleams in a dungeon's living tomb ! 

Where'cr the frightcned mind can fly, 
But ncarer ruins mcet her eye. 

Ah ! not Arcadia's pictured scene 
Could more the poet's drcam engage, 

Nor manners more befitting seem 
The vision of a golden age, 
Than where the chamois loved to roam 
Through old Helvetia's rugged home, 
Where Uri's cchoes loved to swell 
To kindred rocks the name of Teil, 
And pastoral girls and rustic swains 
Were simple as their native plains. 
Nor mild alone, but bold the mind, 
The soldier and the shepherd joined — 
The Roman heraldry restored, 
The crook was quartered with the sword. 
Their seedtime cheerful labor stored, 
Plenty piled their vintage board, 
Peace loved their daily fold to keep, 
Contentment tranquillized their sleep — 
Till through those giant Guards of Stone,* 
Where Freedom fixed her " mountain-throne," 
Battle's bloodhounds forced their way 
And made the human flock their prey ! 

Is it Fact, or Fancy teils, 

That now another mandato 's gone 1 
Hark ! even now those fated wheels 

Roll the rapid min on ! 
Lo, where the gencrous and the good, 

The heart to fcel, the hand to dare : 
Iberia pours her noblest blood, 

Iberia lifts her holicst prayer ! 
The while from all her rocks and valas 

Her peasant bands by thousands rise : 
Their altar is their native plains, 

Themselves the willing sacrifice. 
While he, the " strängest birth of time," 
Red with göre, and grim with crime, 
Whose fete more prodigies attend, 
And in whose course more terrors blend, 
And o'er whose birth more portents lowei, 
Than ever crowned, . 

In lore renowned, 

* T\w AVps. 
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The Macedonian's natal hour ! 

Now here, now thcre, he takes his stand, 

The stablished earth his footsteps jar ; 
Goads to the fight his rassal band, 
While ebbs or flows, at his command, 

The torrent of the war ! 

Could the bard, whoee powere sublime 

Scaled the heights of epic glory, 
\nd rendered in immortal rhyme 

Of Rome's disgrace the bluahing story — 
Wherc, formed of treason and of woes, 
Pharsalia's gory genius rose— 
Might he again 
Renew the strain 
Thai once his truant muse had charmed, 
Each foreign tone 

Unwaked had lain ; 
And patriot Spain 
And 8pain alone 
The Spaniard's patriot heart had warmed ! 

Then had the chords proclaimed no more 
His decds, his death, renowned of yore ; 
Who,* whcn each lingering hope was slain, 
And Freedom fought with Fate in vain, 
Lone in the city, and reft of all, 
While Usurpation stormcd the wall, 
The tyrant's entrance scorned to see— 
But dicd, with dying Liberty. 

Those chords had raised the local strain ; 
That bard a filial flight had ta'en ; 
Forgot all eise : The ancient past, 
Thick in Oblivion's mists o'ercast, 
Or past and present both combined 
Within the graspings of his mind ; 
In what now is, viewed what hath been ; 
The dead within the living seen : 
Owned transmigration's stränge control, 
In Spaniards owned the Cato soul ; 
And wailed in tones of martial grief 
The valiant band and hcro chie£ 
Who shared in Saragossa's doom, 
A.nd made their Utica their tomb ! 
Bright be the amaranth of their ferne ! 
May Palafox a Lucan claim ! 

That bard no more had filled his rhymes 
With Cesar*s greatness, C&sar's crime« : 
Another Caesar wakcd the string, 
Alike usurper, traitor, king. 
Another Ossär 1 rashly said ! 
Forgive the falsehood, mighty shade ! 
Mongst Julius* treasons, still we know 
The faithrul firiend, the generous foe ; 
And even enmityf could see 
Some virtues of humanity. 

Hut thou ! by what accurs£d narae 
Shall we denote thy features here 1 

In records of infernal fame 

Where shall we find thy black compeer ! 

Thou, whose perfidious might of mind 

Nor pity mores nor faith can bind, 



* The youngor Cato. 
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Whose friends, whose followers vainly erste 
That trust which sliould reward the brave; 
Whose foes, mid tenfold war's alarms, 
Dread more thy treochery than thine arms: 
The Ishmaelite, mid deserts bred, 
Who robs at last whom first he fed, 
The midnight murderer of the gueat 
With whom he shared the morning's featt— 
This Arab wretch, compared with tfaee» 
Is honor and humanity ! 

And shall that proud, that ancient land, 

In treasure rieh, in pageant grand, 

Land of romance, where sprang of old 

Adventurcs stränge, and champions bold, 

Of holy faith, and gallant fight, 

And bannered hall, and armored knight, 

And toumament, and minstrelsy, 

The native land of chivalry !— 

Shall all these u bluahing honors" bloom 

For Condca's detested son ? 

These ancient worthies own his sway — 

The upstart fiend of yesterday ! 

Oh, for the kingly sword and shield 

That once the victor monarch sped, 
'What tiaic from Pavia's trophied field 

The royal Frank was captive led ! 
May Charles' s laureis, gained for you, 

Ne'er, Spaniards, on your brows expire ; 
Nor the degenerate sons subdue 

The conqu'rors of their nobler sire ! 

None higher mid the zodiac line 

Of sovereigns and of saints you claim, 
Than fair Castilia's star could shine, 

And brighten down the ßky of ferne. 
Wise, magnanimous, refined, 
Accomplishcd friend of human kind, 
Who first the Genoese sail unfurlcd — 
The mighty mother of an infant world, 
Illustrious Isabel ! — shall thine, 
Thy children, kneel at Gallia's shrine ? 
No ! rise, thou venerated shade, 
In Heaven's own arraor bright arrayed, 
Like Pallas to her Grecian band ; 
Nerve every heart and every band ; 
Pcrvious or not to mortal sight, 
Still guard thy gallant oflfspring's right, 
Display thine egis from afar, 
And lend a thunderbolt to war ! 

God of battles ! from thy throne, 

God of vengeance, aid their cause : 
Make it, conqu'rinc^ One, thine own ! 

T is faith, and liberty, and laws. 
f T is for these they pour their blood — 
The cause of man, the cause of God ! 
Not now avenge, All-righteous Power, 
Pcruvia's red and ruined hour: 
Nor mangled Montozuma's head, 
Nor Guatamozin's burning bed, 
Nor give the guiltleiw up to fate 
For Cortes* crimes, Pizarro's hate! 
Thou, who beholdst, enthrotied afar, 
Beyond the vision of the keenest star, 
Far through creation's ample round, 
The universe's utmost bound ; 
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v in otber shape appears, 
n#d plague of olher epherea, 



the earthand clond the skies; 
salms in martial ranki succeed, 
fike Iberians bleed. 



vecr 
daatroyeis of mankind, 
me sexaphim assigned 
* it to the patriot mind. 
atna bright in arm« arrayed, 
rde bares the righteous blade ! 

vengeance, not our own, 

to thint arm alone, 
dl be signed the hlest release 
ied world« refreshed with peaoe ! 

the muse bat dare to riae 
hese low and clouded skies, 
i threefold heavens to soar, 
y very sight implore ! — 
.whüe angels Teil them there, 
ith half feara to lift her prayer, 
» proJane ahall Fancy dare 1 
•round, a fearful band, 
•ters of vengeance stand : 

bidding stalks the storm ; 
ung takes a local form ; 
i erect their hydra head ; 
ence forsakes his bed ; 
ght appears to wart, 
larkness Stands in awful State ! 

e,0 Time! 

u speedst thy march of crime 
that's beauteous or sublime, 
st thyself the swora ally 
«r of mortality — 
) Earth, too long supine, 
oon-like thou lovedst to ride, 
ery work beside, 
e to see the end of thine— 
revenge shall see ! 
ahall move th' Almighty power 
te that final hour 
Archangel firm shall stand 
Dcean and the land — 
a radiant rainbow sphere, 
i seven-fold thunders near— 
read fiat to proclaim : 
r by His tremendous name, 
ed the earth, the heavens and sea, 
l no longer be ! 
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WR1TTIN IN 1812. 

hom we have known so long, so well, 
Isthyznn the Maid of Arc,andframed 
he wild and wondroos song; 
iter tale of Times of Old, 
i of our own patriarch fathers, 
of their age, who planted here 
Christ — and liberty — and peaoe ! 
(her ctimes, of higher hopes, 
t spiratio n s, who hast ne'er 



From her high btrth debased the goddess Muse, 
To grovel in the dirt of earthly things ; 
But'learned to mingle with her human tones 
8ome breathings of the harmonies of heaven ! 
Joyful to meet thee yet again, we hau 
Thy last, thy loftiest lay ; nor chief we thank thee 
For every form of beauty, erery light 
Bestowed by brilliancy, and every grace 
That fancy could invent and taste dispose. 
Or that creating, consummating power, 
Pervading fervor, and mysterious finish, 
That something oecult, indefinable, 
By mortale genius named ; the parent sun 
Whence all those rays proeeed ; the constant fount 
To feed those streams of mind ; th' informing soul 
Whose influence all are conscious o£ but none 
Could e'er describe ; whose fine and subtle nature 
8eems like th' aerial forma, which legende say 
Greeted the gifted eye of saint or seer, 
Yet ever mocked the fond inquirer's aim 
To scan their essence ! 

Such alone, we greet not 
Since genius oft (so oft, the tale is trite) 
Employs its golden art to varniah vice, 
And bleach depravity, tili it shall wear 
The whiteness of the robes of Innocence ; 
And Fancy'i seif forsakes her truest trade, 
The lapidary for the seavenger ; 
And Taste, regardful of but half her province, 
Self-sentenced to a partial blindness, turns 
Her notice from the semblance of perfection, 
To fix its hoodwinked gaze on fault« alone — 
And like the owl, sees only in the night, 
Not like the eagle, soars to meet the day. 

Oblivion to all such ! — For thee, we joy 
Thou hast not misapplied the gifts of God, 
Nor yielded up thy power«, illustrious capüves, 
To grace the triumph of licentious Wit 

Once more a female is thy chosen theme ; 
And Kailyal lives a lesson to the sex, 
How more than woman's lovelines« may blend 
With all of woman's worth ; with chastened lere, 
Magnanimous exertion, patient piety, 
And pure intelligence. Lo ! from thy wand 
Even faith, and hope, and charity, reeeive 
8omething more filial and more feminine. 

Proud praise enough were tbis ; yet is there more : 
That neath thy splendid Indian canopy, 
By fairy fingen woven, of gorgeous threads, 
And gold and precious «tones, thou hast enwrapped 
Stupendous themes that Truth divine revealed, 
And answering Reason owned : naught more sub- 
Beauteous, or useful, e'er was charactered [lime, 
On Hermes' mystic pillars — Egypt's boast, 
And more, Pythagoras' lesson, when the mal* 
Of hieroglyphic meaning awed the workl ! 

Could Music's potent charra, as some believed 
Have warmth to animate the slumbering dead, 
And M lap them in Elysium," second only 
To that which shall await in other world«, 
How would the native sons of ancient India 
Unclose on thee that wondering, dubious eye, 
Where admiration wars with incredulity ! 
8ons of the morning ! first-born of creation ! 
What would they think of thaa— tat, qda «t w 
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Sprung from a later race, on whom the ends 
Of this our world have come, thatthou shouldst pen 
What Varonasi's* venerable towera ' 

In all their pride and plenitude of power, 
Erc Conquest spread her Woody banner o'er them, 
Ür Ruio trod upon their hallowed walls, 
Could ne'cr excel, though stored with ethic wisdom, 
And epic minstrelsy, and sacred lore ! 
For therc, Philosophy's Gantamif first 
Taught man to mcasure nrind ; thcre Valmic hymn'd 
The conqu'ring arms of heaven-descended Rama ; 
And Calidasa and Vyasa thcre, 
At düferent periods, bat with powers the same, 
The Sanscrit song prolonged — of Nature's works, 
Of human woes, and sacred Chrishna's ways. 
That it shculd c'cr be thine, of Europe born, 
To sing of Asia ! that Hindostan's palma 
Should bloom on Albion's hüls, and Brama'sVedaaf 
Mcet unconvcrtcd eyes, yet unprofaned ! 
And those saine brows the classic Thames had bath'd 
Be laved by holy Ganges ! while the lotus, 
Fig-tree, and cusa, of its healing banks, 
Should, with their dcrva's vegetable rubies, 
Be painted to the life !. ...Not truer touches, 
On planc-tree arch above, or roseate carpet, 
Spread out beneath, were ever yet employed 
When their ovvn vale of Cashmcre was the subjeet, 
8ketched by its own Abdallah ! 

He, 11 too, of thine own land, who long since found 
A refuge in his final sanetuary, 
From regal bigotr} T — could thy voiee reach him, 
His awful shade might greet thee as a brother 
In sentiment and song ; that epic genius, 
From whom the sight of outward things was taken 
By Heaven in merey — that the orb of vision 
Might totallv turn inward — thcre concentred 
On objecto eise perhaps invisible, 
Requiring and exhausting all its rays ; 
Who (like Tircsias, of prophetic fame) 
Talked with Futurity ! — that patriot poet, 
Poet of paradise, whose doring eye 
Explored " the Uving throne, the sapphire blaze," 
u But blasted with execss of light," retired, 
And left to thee to compass other heavens 
And other scenes of being ! — 

Bard beloved 
Of all who virtue lovc— revered by all 
That genius reverence — South f. y ! if thou art 
u Gentle as bard beseems," and if thy life 
Be lovely as thy lay, thou wilt not scorn 
This rustic wreath ; albeit 't was entwined 
Beyond the western waters, where I sit 
And bid the winds that wait upon their surges, 
Bear it across them to thine island-home. 
Thou wilt not scorn the simple leaves, though culled 
Fiom that traduced, insulted spot of earth, 
Of which thy contumelious brethren oft 
Frame fables, füll as monstrous in their kind 
As e'er Munchausen knew — with all his falsehood, 
Guiltless of all his wit ! Not such art thou— 
Surely thou art not, if, as Rumor teils, 
Thyself in the high hour of hopeful youth 

* The College of Benares. 

f Supposed the earliest founder of a philosophic school. 

t Sacred books of the lündoo«. U Milton. 



Had cherished nightly Tisions of detight, 
And day-dreams of desire, that lured thee on 
To 8ee these sister states, and painted to thee 
Our frowning monntaini and our laughing Takt, 
The countlees beautiee of our varied lakes, 
The dim receases of our endlees woods, 
Fit haunt for sylvan deities; and whispered 
How sweet it were in such deep aolitude, 
Where human foot ne'er trod, to reise thy hut, 
To talk to Nature, but to think of man. 
Then thou, perchance, like Scotia's darling ton, 
Hadst sung our Pennsylvanian villages, 
Our bold Oneidas, and our tender Gertrudes, 
And sung, like him, thy listeners into tears. 
Such were thy early musings : other thoughtt, 
And happier, doubtless, have coneurred to fix thee 
On Britain's \enerated ahore ; yet still 
Must that young though t be tenderly remembend, 
Even as romantic minds are sometimes said 
To cherish their first love— not that 'twas wisest, 
But that 'twas earliest~.~~If that morning dream 
Still lingers to thy noon of life, remember, 
And for its own dear pake, when thou ahalt hear 
As oft, alas ! thou wilt) those gossip talea, 
y lazy Ignorance or inventive Spleen, 
Related of the vast, the varied country, 
We proudly call our own— oh ! then refute 4em 
By the just consciousness that still this land 
Has turned no adder's ear toward thy Muse 
That charms so wisely ; that whene'er her tones, 
Mellowed by distance, o'er the waters come, 
They meet a band of listeners — those who hear 
With breath-8uspending eagerness, and feel 
With feverish interest Be this their praise, 
And sure they '11 need no other ! Such there are, 
Who, from the centre of an honest heart, 
Bless thee for ministering to the purest pleasure 
That man, whilst breathing earthly atmosphere, 
In this minority of being, knows — 
That of contemplating immortal verse, 
In fit communion with immortal Truth ! 
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THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD. 



Whsee art thou 1 — Thou ! source and support 
That U or seen or feit ; thyself unseen, [of all 
Unfelt, unknown — alas, unknowable ! 
I look abroad among thy works — the sky, 
Vast, distant, glorious with its world of suns— 
Life-giving earth, and ever-moving main, 
And speaking winds — and ask if these are thee ! 
The atara that twinkle on, the eternal hüls, 
The restless tide's outgoing and return, 
The omnipresent and deep-breathing air — 
Though hailed as gods of old, and only lesa, 
Are not the Power I seek ; are thine, not thee ! 
I ask thee from the past : if, in the years, 
Since first intelligence could search its source, 
Or in some former unremembered being, 
If such, perchance, were mine), did they behold 
nd next interrogate Futurity, [thee 1 

8o fondly tenanted with better things 
Than e'er experience owned — but both are male : 
And Past and Future, vocal on all eise, 
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of memories and phantaaies, 

if and speechleas here ! Fatigued, I tarn 

Jl ▼min pariey with the elements, [ward 

iae mine eyea, and bid the thought tarn in- 

•ach material thing its anxious guest, 

le saline«« of the waiting soul, 

j Touchaafe himaelf — Spirit to spirit ! 

u, at once moet dreaded and desired, v 

oed still in darkness, wilt thou hide thee ? 

hough the rash reqaest be fraught with fate, 

iman eye may look on thine and Hve 1 

ne the penalty ! let that corae now, 

aoon or late must corae. For light like this 

rould not dare to die 1 

Peace, my proud aim, 
iah the wish that knows not what it asks. 
Elia will, who hath appointed this, 
very other trial. Be that will 
ow, as ever. For thy curious search, 
iprepared aolicitude to gaze 
d — the Unrevealed — leam hence, instead, 
per higheet hope with humbleness. 
y novitiate in these outer courts, 
it the Teil, no longer separating 
oliest of all — as erst, disclosing 
iter diapenaation ; whoae results 
e, intenninable, tend 
3 the perfecting thyself — thy kind — 
et for that sublime beatitude, 
firm promiae of a voice from heaven 
1 to the pure in heart ! 



OTHER «CASTLE IN THE AIR." 

■ xx, like Phidias, were it given 
9 form from clay the man sublime, 
, like Prometheus, steal from heaven 
be animating «park divine ! M 

s once in rhapsody you cried : 
• for complexion, form, and air, 
satter what, if thought preside, 
od fire and feeling mantle there. 

p on the tablets of his mind 

e learning, science, taste, impreat; 

ptety a refuge find 

rithin the foldings of his breast 

him have suflered much— «nee we, 
las ! are eariy doomed to know, 
buman virtue we can see 
only perfected through wo. 

er the ensuing breeze we find 
iThen whirlwinds first the skies deform ; 
1 hardier grows the mountain hind 
leaching beneath the wintry stonn. 

, above all, may Heaven impart 
hat talent which completes the whole— 
finest and the rarest art— 
o analyze a woman's soul. 

man — that happy, wretched being, 
f causeless smUe, of nameleas sigh, 
dt whose joys imbidden spring, 
» oft who weeps, ahe knows not why ! 



Her piteous griefk, her joys so gay, 
All that anlicts and all that cheers ; 

Alf her erratic fancy's play, 

Her fluttering hopes, her trembling fears. 

With passions chastened, not subdued, 

Let dull inaction stupid reign ; 
Be his the ardor of the good, 

Their Ioftier thought and nobler aim. 

Firm as the towering bird of Jore, 
The mightiest shocks of life to bear ; 

Tet gentle äs the captive dove, 
In social sufiering to share. 

If such there be, to such alone 

Would I thy worth, beloved, resign ; 

Secure, each bliss that time hath known 
Would consummate a lot like thine. 

But if this gilded human scheme 
Be but the pageant of the brain, 

Of such slight " stuff" as forme our " dream," 
Which, waking, we must seek in vain. 

Each gift of nature and of art 

Still lives within thyself enshrined ; 

Thine are the blossoms of the heart, 
And thine the scions of the mind ! 

And if the matchless wreath shall blend 
With foliage other than its own, 

Or, destined not its sweets to lend, 
Shall flourish for thyself alone— 

Still eultivate the plants with care ; 

From weeds, from thorns, oh keep them free, 
Till, ripened for a purer air, 

They bloom in immortality ! 



AMERICAN SCENEEY. 

FROM ▲ POEM ON THE DEATH OF CHARLES 
BROCKDEN BROWN. 



Tbouoh Nature, with unsparing band, 
Has acattered round thy favored land 
Those gifts that prompt the aspiring aim, 
And fan the latent spark to flame : 
Such awful shade of blackening wooda, 
Such roaring voiee of giant floods, 
Clifis, which the dizzied eagles flee, 
Such Cataracta, tumbling to the sea, 
That in this lone and wild retreat 
A Collins might have fixed his scat, 
Called Horror from the mountain's brow, 
Or Danger from the depths below — 
And then, for those of milder mood, 
Heedleas of forest, rock, or flood, 
Gray fields, bedecked with golden grain, 
Rieh orchards, bending to the piain, 
Where Sydney's fairy pen had failed, 
Which Mantuan Maro's muse had hafied 
Tet, midst this luxury of scene, 
These varied charms, this graceful raien, 
Canst thou no hearts, no voieea, raise, 
Those charms to feel, thoae clvaima to ^r%sMl 
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LAVINIA STODDARD. 



Latinia Stone, a daughter of Mr. Elijah 
Stone, was born in Guilford, Connecticut, 
on the twenty-ninth of June, 1787. While 
she was an Infant her father removed to Pat- 
er so n, in New Jersey, and here she received, 
besides the careful instructions of an intelli- 
gent and judicious mother, such education 
in the schools as was at the time common to 
the children of farroers. In 1811 she was 
married to Dr. William Stoddard, a man of 
taste and liberal culture, of Stratford, in 
Connecticut, and in the then flourishing vil- 
lage of Troy, on the Hudson, they established 
an academy, which they conducted success- 
fully for several years. Mrs. Stoddard was 
attacked with consumption, and about the 
year 1818 she removed with her family to 
Blakeley, in Alabama, where Dr. Stoddard 
soon after died, leaving her among strangers 



and in poverty. Partially recoverinj 
own health, she revisited Troy ; but tl 
verity of the climate induced her to reti 
Blakeley, where she died in 1820. 

Mrs. Stoddard wrote many poems, t 
were printed anonymously in the public 
nals, or addressed privately to her acqi 
ances. She was a woman of piety, be 
lence, and an independent temper ; ac 
fine poem entitled The Soul's Defianc« 
brother has informed me, " was inten 
to her immediate friendß for the truthfi 
with which it portrayed her own ezpet 
and her indomi table spirit, which l 
quailed under any circumstances." Thi 
written in a period of suffering and ti 
sense of injury. It is the last of her co 
sitions, and perhaps the best. It is wi 
of George Herbert. 
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THE SOUL'S DEFIANCB. 



I 



I Said to Sorrow's awful storm, 

That beat against my b.eaat, 
Rage on — thou mayst destroy thia form, 

And lay it low at rest ; 
But still the spirit that now brooks 

Thy tempest, raging high, 
Uudaunted on its fury looks, 

With steadfast eye. 

I said to Penury's meagre train, 

Come on — your threata I brave ; 
My last poor life-drop you may drain, 

And crush me to the grave ; 
Yet still the spirit that endures 

Shall mock your force the while, 
And meet each cold, cold graap of yonra 

With bitter amile. 

I said to cold Neglect and Scorn» 

Pass on — I heed you not ; 
Ye may pursue me tili my form 

And heilig are forgot ; 
Yet still the spirit, which you see 

Undaunted by your wiles, 
Draws from its own nobility 

Its highborn smiles. 

1 said to Friendship*s menaced blow, 
8trike deep — my heart shall bear; 

Thou canst but add one bitter wo 
To thoae already thore ; 



Yet still the spirit that sustains 

Thia last severe distress, 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 

And scorn redress. 

I said to Death's uplifted dart, 

Aim sure — oh, why delay ! 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart— 

A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For still the spirit, firm and free, 

Unruffled by thia last dismay, 
Wrapt in its own eteraity, 

Shall pass away. 



SONG. 



Ask not from me the sportive jest, 
The mirthful jibe, the gay reflecüon , 

These social baubles fly the breast 
That owns the sway of pale Dejectiot 

Ask not from me the changing smile, 

Hope's snnny glow, Joy 's glittering tokf 
It can not now my griefs beguile— 

My soul is dark, my heart is broken ! 
WH can not cheat my heart of wo, 

Flattery wakes no exultation, 
And Fancy's flash but servea to ahow 

The darkness of my desolation. 

By me no more in maaking guise 

Shall thoughtless repartee be spoken ; 
My mind a hopeless ruin lies— 

My soul is dark, my heart is broken ! 

44 



HANNAH F. GOULD. 



ould 18 a Dative of Lancaster, in 
»rn part of Vermont. Her father 
f the small Company wbo fought 
t battle of the Revolution, and in 
fall the privat ions and discourage- 
that long and often hopeless war 
in the army until it was disbanded. 
ar of Lexington, The Revolution- 
»r's Request, The Veteran and the 
d several other pieces, we suppose 
eferred to him ; and it is probably 
sification of a family incident in 
old man, relating the story of his 
npaigns, says to a child — 

my muaket, as one that must be 
from the hold of the dead, or the free. 
m I lifted my good, trusty sword, 

I of a mortal, the strength of the Lord." 

ld's history is in a peculiar degree 
most honorable manner identified 
"ather's. In her youth he removed 
iryport, near Boston, and for many 
L»re his death, (for the touching 
itled My Lost Father, in the last 
>f her writings, we presume had 
to that *?vent,) she was his house- 
lis constant companion, and the 
rce of his happiness. 
rould's poems are short, bat they 
ently nearly perfect in their kind. 

II of them appeared originally in 
nagazines, and other miscellanies, 
popularity has been shown by the 



subsequent sale of several collect! ve editious. 
The first volume she published came out in 
1832, the second in 1835, and the third in 
1841 ; and a new edition, embracing many 
new poems, is now (1848) in preparation. 

Her most dis Unguis hing characteristic is 
sprightliness. Her poetical vein seldom 
rises above the fanciful, but in her vivacity 
there is both wit and cheerfulness. She 
needs apparently but the provocation of a 
wider social inspiration to become very cle- 
ver and apt in jeux d'esprit and epigrams, 
as a few specimens which have found their 
way into the Journals amply indicate. It 
is however in such pieces as Jack Frost, 
The Pebble and the Acorn, and other effu- 
sions devoted to graceful details of nature, 
or suggestive incidents in life, that we rec- 
ognise the graceful play of her muse. Often 
by a dainty touch, or lively prelude, the gen- 
tle raillery of her sex most charmingly re- 
veals itself, and in this respect Miss Gould 
manifests a decided individuality of genius. 

Miss Gould seems as fond as JEsop or La 
Fontaine of investing every thing in nature 
with a human intelligence. It is surprising 
to see how frequently and how happily the 
birds, the insects, the trees and flowers and 
pebbles are made her colloquists. Her poems 
could be illustrated only by some such in- 
genious artists as those who have recently 
amused Paris with Scenes de la Vie Publique 
et Privee des Animaux. 



K NAME IN THE SAND. 

x I walked the ocean Strand ; 
irfy shell was in my hand : 
ped and wrote lipon the aand 
ify name — the year — the day. 
ward from the spot I paased, 
ingering look behind I cast : 
re came rolling high and fast, 
Vnd waahed my linea away. 

o, methought, 'twill shortly be 
every mark on earth from me : 
re of dark OUivion's sea 



Will sweep acrosa the place 
Where I have trod the eandy shore 
Of Time, and been to be no more, 
Of me— my day — the name 1 bore, 

To leave nor track nor trace. 

And yet, with Him who counts the und*, 
And hokhi the waters in his hand«, 
I know a lasting record Stands, 

Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought , 
Of all this thinking soul has thought , 
And from these fleeting moments caught 

For glory or for shame. 
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HANNAH F. GOULD. 



OIIANGES ON THE DEEP. 



A galla>t ship ! and trira and tight 
Across the deep she speeds away, 

Whilc mantled with the golden light 
The sun throws hack at cloee of day. 

And who, that sees that stately ship 

Her huughty stein in ocean dip, 

Ha« ever 6een a prouder one 

Illumincd by a setting sun 1 

Tho breath of summer, sweet and soft, 
Her cnnvass swells, while, wide apd fair, 

And floating from her mast aloft, 
Her flaej plays off on gent'e air. 

And, as her steady prow divides 

The waters to her even sides, 

8he pasttes, like a bird, between 

The peaceful deep and sky serene. 

And now gray twilight's tender Teil 

The moon wiih shafts of silver rends; 
And down on billow, deck, and sail, 

Her ])lacid lustre gently sends. 
The stire, as if the arch of blue 
Were pierced to let the glory through, 
From their bright world look out and win 
The thoughts of man to enter in. 

And many a heart that 's warm and true 
That noble ship heara on with pride ; 
Whilc, mid the many forme, are two 

Of passing beauty, side by aide. 
A fair young mother, stauding by 
Her boaom's lord, has fixed her eye, 
With his. upon the blesred star 
That points them to their home afar. 

Their thoughts fly forth to those, who there 

Are waiting now, with joy to hail 
The moment that shall grant their prayer, 

And heave in sight their Coming sail. 
For, many a time the changeful queen 
Of night has vanished, and been seen, 
Since, o'er a foreign shore to roam, 
They passed from that dear, native home. 

The habe, that on its father's breast 

Has let its little eyelids close, 
The mother bears below to rest, 

And sinks with it in sweet repose. 
The while a sailor climbs the shroud, 
And in the distance spies a cloud : 
Low, like a swelling seed, it lies, 
From which the towering storm shall rise. 

The power« of air are now about 
To muster from their hidden caves; 

The wind«, unchained, come rushing out, 
And into mountains heap the wavea. 

Upon the sky the darkness spreads ! 

The Tempest on the Ocean treads ; 

And yawning caverns are its track 

Amid the waters wild and black. 

Its iroiee- — but who shall give the sounds 
Of that dread voiee 1 — The ship is daahed 

In roaring depths — and now she bounds 
On high, by foaming surges lashed. 



And how is she the storm to bide 1 
Its sweeping wings are strong and wide ! 
The band of man has lost control 
O'er her — hiß work is for the soul ! 



IL 



8he's in a scene of Nature's war: 

The wind« and waters are at strife ; 
And both with her contending for 
The brittle thread of human lue 
That she contain« ; while sail and shroud 
Have yielded, and her head is bowed. 
Then who that elender thread shall keep 
But He whose fmger moves the deep 1 

A moment — and the angry blast 

Has done its work and hurried on. 
With parted cables, shivered mast — 
With riven sides, and anebor gone, 
Behold the ship in ruin lie ; 
While from the waves a piercing cry 
Surmounts the tumult high and wild, 
And shouts to heaven, " My child ! my chi 

The mother in the whelming surge 

Lifts up her infant o'er the sea, 
While lying on the awful verge 

Where time unveils eternity — 
And call« to Mcrcy, from the skies 
To come and rcscue, while she dies, 
The gift that, with her fleeting breath, 
She orters from the gates of death. 

It is a call for Heaven to hear. 

Maternal fondness sends above 
A voiee, that in her Father's ear 

8hall enter quick, for God is love. 
In such a moment, hands like these 
Their Maker with their oflering sees ; 
And for the faith of such a breast 
He will the blow of death arrest ! 

The moon looks pale from out the cloud, 

While Mercy'« angel takes the form 
Of him, who, mounted on the shroud, 

Was first to see the Coming storm. 
The sailor ha« a ready arm 
To bring relief, and cope with härm ; 
Though rough his hand, and nerved with s 
His heart is warm and quick to feeL 

And see him, as he braves the frown 
That sky and sea each other give ! 

Behold him where he plunges down, 
That child and mother yet may live, 

And plucks them from a closing grave ! 

They 're saved ! they 're saved ! the mad 
wave 

Leaps foaming up, to find its prey 

Snatched from its mouth and borne awvj 

They 're saved ! they 're saved ! but where 
Who lulled his fearless babe to sleep ! 
A floating plank on that wild sea 

Has now his vital spark to keep ! 
But, by the wan, afTrighted moon, 
Help comes to him ; and he is soort 
Upon the deck with living men 
To clasp that smiling boy again. 
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r ean He, wfao only knowf 
human breast, behold alone 
ire and grateful incenae goes 
that aad wreck to his high throne, 
in, whoee hearta are truly one, 
ly teach their prattling son 
i Httie heart to beav 
w to his God, in prayer : 

u, who in thy band dost hold 
rinde and waves, that wake or sleep, 
Jer anns of mercy fold 
id the seamen on the deep ! 
ien their voyage of life is o'er, 
y be weloomed to the ahore 
jeaceful atreets with gold are paved, 
jels sing, « They 're saved ! — they 're 
*l! ,w 



[E SCAR OF LEXINGTON. 

beruh amile, the prattling boy, 
on the veteran's breast reclines, 
»wn aside his favorite toy, 
ound his tender finger twines 
»ttered locke, that, with the flight 
oore years, are snowy white ; 
a scar arrests his view, 
, « Grandpa, what wounded you 1" 

i'd, His five-and-fifty years 
rery day, this very hour, 
om a acene of blood and tears, 
e valor feil by hostile power, 
dre the setting sun 
the hills of Lexington ; 
<ale and lifeless on the piain 
hers lay, for freedom slain ! 

re that fight, the first that spoke 
inder to our land, was o'er, 
e clouds of firc and smoke, 
my garments wet with göre ! 
ce that dread and wild affray, 
ing, dark, eventful day, 
ia calm April eve so fkr, 
ipon my cheek the scar. 

thon to manhood ehalt be grown, 
'. am gone in dust to sleep, 
adom's rights be still thine own, 
hou and thine in quiet reap 
»lighted product of the toil 
i my blood bedewed the soil ! 
üle those fruits thou ehalt enjoy, 

thee of this scar, my boy. 

lould thy country's voice be heard 
d her children fly to anns, 
thy grandeire's trusty sword : 
undismayed by war's alarms, 
3er, on the bettle field, 
the band of God my shield : 
thou spared, like me, to teil 
ore thee up, while othera feil ! w 



THE 8NOWFLAKE. 

«Now, if I fall, will it be my lot 

To be cast in some lone and lowly spot, 

To melt, and to sink unseen, or forgot 1 

And there will my courae be ended !" 
Twas this a feathery Snowflake said, 
As down through measurelesa Space it strayed, 
Or as, half by dalliance, half afraid, 

It seemed in mid air suspended. 

" Oh, no !" said the Earth, « thou ehalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky ! 

For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 
But, then, I must give thee a lovelier form — 
Thou wilt not be a part of the wintry storm, 
But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and 
warm, 

And the flowers frora my bosom are peeping ! 

" And then thou ehalt have thy choicc, to be 
Restored in the Uly that decke the lea, 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemone, 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness ; 
To melt, and be cast in a glitten ng bead 
With the pearls that the night scatters over the 

mead, 
In the cup where the bee and the firefly feed, 

Regaining thy daraling brightn« 



'<l'\\ let thee awake from thy tranaient eleep, 
When Viola'e mild blue eye shall weep, 
In a tremulous tear ; or, a diamond, leap 

In a drop from the unlocked fountain ; 
Or, leaving the Valley, the meadow, and heath, 
The streamlet, the flowers, and all beneath, 
Go up and be wove in the silvery wreath 

Encircling the brow of the mountain. 

" Or wouldst thou return to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the Iris I '11 let thee arise, 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 

A pencil of sunbeams ie blending ! 
But true, fair thing, as my naroe is Earth, 
I '11 give thee a new and vernal birth, 
When thou ehalt recover thy primal worth, 

And never regret deacending !" 

« Then I will drop," said the trusting Flake ; 
M But, bear it in mind, that the choice I make 
Is not in the flowers nor the dew to wake ; 

Nor the mist, that shall pass with the morning 
For, things of uyself, they will die with thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me, 
Must rise, and will live, from thy dust set free, 

To the regions above returning. 

" And if true to thy word and just thou art, 
Like the spirit that dwclls in the höhest heart, 
Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart, 

And return to my native heaven. 
For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 
From Urne to time, in thy aight to glow ; 
8o thon mayst remember the Flake of Snovf 

By the promiae that God \ka\k ^v«ii\ n 
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THE WIND8. 

Wi come ! we come ! and ye fee) our might, 
As we're hastening on in our boundless night, 
And over tbe mountains and over the deep 
Our broad, invisible pinions sweep, 
Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free ! 
And ye look on our worka, and own 'tis we ; 
Ye call us the Winds : but can ye teil 
Whither we go, or where we dwell 1 

Ye mark, as we yary our forme of power, 
And feil the forest«, or fan the flower, 
When the harebell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower's o'erthrown, and the oak is rent, 
Aa we waft the bark o'er the sl umbering wave, 
Or hurry ita crew to a watery grave ; 
And ye aay it is we ! — but can ye trace 
The wandering winds to their secret place 1 

And, whether our breath be loud or high, 
Or come in a soft and balmy eigh, 
Our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 
Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 
With music aerial, still His we. 
And ye list and ye look ; but what do ye see 1 
Can ye hush one sound of our voiee to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease t 

Our dwelling is in the Almighty's hand ; 
We come and we go at his command. 
Though joy or aorrow may mark our track, 
His will is our guide, and we look not back : 
And if, in our wrath ye would turn us away, 
Or win us in gentle airs to play, 
Then lift up your hearts to Hirn who binds 
Or frees, as he will, the obedient winds. 



THE FROST. 



Tas Fmst looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, "Now I shall be out of sight: 
8o. through the Valley, and over the height, 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain— 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Theu he flew to the mountain and powder'd its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, fax and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the Windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
"\yberever he breathed, wherever he stept, 

By the light of the morn, were seen 
Most beautif ul things : there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees ; 
Therc were cities, with temples and towers — and 

All pictured in silver sheen ! [tbese 



But he did one thing that was hardly 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding theta 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare— 

" Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
TU bitc this basket of fruit," seid he, 
«This costly pitcher 111 burst in three; 
And the glass of water they 've left for me 

Shall 'tchick!' to teil them I'm dnnking." 



THE WATERFALL. 






Ye mighty waters, that have joined your forcet, 
Roaring and dashing with this awful sound, 

Here are ye mingled ; but the distant sources 
Whence ye have issued — where shall they be 
found? 

Who may retrace the ways that ye have taken, 
Ye streams and drops t Who separate you all, 

And find the many places ye've forsaken, 
To come and rush together down the fall ? 

Through thousand, thousand paths have ye bees 
roaming, 

In earth and air, who now each other urge 
To the last point ! and then, so madly foaming, 

Leap down at once from this stupendous verge. 

Some in the lowering cloud a while were centred, 
That in the stream beheld its sable face, 

And melted into tears, that, falling, entered 
With sister waters on this sudden race* 

Others, to light that beamed upon the fountain, 
Have from the vitals of the rock been fireed, 

In silver threads, that, shining down the mountain, 
Twined off among the verdure of the mead. 

And many a flower that bowed beside the river, 
In opening beauty, ere the dew was dried, 

Stirred by the breeze, has been an early giver 
Of her pure -offer^ng to the rolling tide. 

Thus, from the veins, through earth's dark bosom 
pouring, 

Many have flowed in tributary streams ; 
Some, in the bow that bent, the sun adoring, 

Have shone in colors borrowed from his beam*» 

But He, who holds the ocean in the hollow 
Of bis strong hand, can separate you all ! 

His searching eye the secret way will follow 
Of every drop that hurries to the fall ! 

We are, like you, in mightg torrents mingled, 
And speeding downward to one common home » 

Yet there 's an Eye that every drop hath single^ 
And marked the winding ways through whici»- 
we come. 

Those who have here adored the Sun of heaveo» 
And shown the world their brightneas draWi*- 
from him, 

Again before him, though their hues be seren, 
8hall blend their beauty, never to grow dim. 

We bless the promise, as we thus are tending 
Down to the tomb, that gives us hope to rise 

Before the Power to whom we now are bending* 
To stand his bow of glory in the skies ! 
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E MOON UPON THE SPIEE. 

orbed moon has reached no higher 
o oid church's mossy spire, 
na, as ghding op the air, 

the jkne ; and, pausing there, 
rorship, in the tranquil night, 
ice of Peace — the Source of light, 
nan for God prepared the place, 
9 to man unveils his face. 

ite all around U seen ; 

la, and worships like a queen ! 

of light and beaming crown 
i ehe is casting down ; 
i creature of the earth, 

her Iowliness of birth — 
u>esa and inconstancy 
ichanging purity ! 

eHer, on thy lonely way, 
thine homage thus to pay ; 
snce that ancient pile, 
ad thy silver o'er the aisle 
lany a pious foot has trod, 
r is dust beneath the sod ; 
uuiy a sacred tear was wept 
» that long in death have slept ! 

>le v s builders — where are they ? 

ihippers ? — all paased away, 

ae the first, to offer there 

; of preise, the heart of prayer ! 

neration passes soon ; 

and changes like the moon. 

; the perishable wall, 

it crnmbles, he must fall ! 

> he sink to riee no more 1 

part to triomph o'er 

d king ? no «park, to save 
fcness, ashes, and the grave 1 
y place, the answer, wrought 
m structure, bars the thought ! 
it that established thee 

1 nor darkness e'er ahall see ! 



THE ROBE. 

ab not the robe of State 
the high and the haughty wear, 
bnsy hand, as the lamp bumed late, 
astening to prepore. 

\d no dasp of gold, 

mond'a dazzling blaze, 

sstire board ; nor the graceful fold 

t in the dance's maze. 

as not to wrap the breast 
^adness light and warm ; 
ride's attire— for the joyous guest, 
clothe the sunerer's form. 

aa not the garb of wo 
tax o'er an aching heart, 
i eyea with bitter tears o'erflow, 
ir dearest ones depart. 
4 



Twas what we all must bear 
To the cold, the lonely bed ! 
Twaa the spoüess uniform they wear 
In the Chambers of the dead ! 

I saw the fair young maid 
In the snowy vesture drest ; 
8o pure, she looked as one arrayed 
For the mansions of the blest 

A smile had left its trace 
On her lip at the parting breath, 
And the beauty in that lovely face 
Was fixed with the seal of death ! 



THE CONSIGNMENT. 



Firi, my hand is on the key, 

And the cabinet must ope ! 
I shall now consign to thee 

Things of grief, of joy, of hope. 
Treasured secrets of the heart 

To thy care I hence intrust : 
Not a word must thou impart, 

But reduce them all to dust 

Tkis — in childhood's rosy morn, 

This was gayly filled and sent 
Childhood is for ever gone : 

Here, devouring element ! 
This was Friendship's cherished pledge ; 

Friendship took a colder form : 
Creeping on its gilded edge, 

May the blaze be bright and warm ! 

These — the letter and the token, 

Never more shall meet my view ! 
When the faith has once bcen broken, 

Let the memory perish too ! 
Thi* — 'twas penned while purest joy 

Warmed the heart, and lit the eye . 
Fate that peace did soon destroy, 

And its transcript now will I ! 

This must go ! for, on the seal 

When I broke the solemn yew, 
Keener was the pang than steel ; 

'T was a heart string breaking, too ) 
Here comes up the blotted leaf, 

Blistered o'er by many a tear. 
Hence ! thou waking shade of griei ! 

Go, for ever disappear ! 

This is hiß, who seeme&fcTbe \ 

High as heaven, anö/fair as light : ) 
But the visor rose, and ne — ^/ 

Spare, O Memory, spare the sigfit 
Of the face that frowned beneath 

While I take it, hand and name, 
And entwine it with a wreath 

Of the purifying flame ! 

These — the hand is in the grave, 

And the soul is in the skiea, 
Whence they came ! 'Tis pain to savu 

Cold remains of sundered lies ! 
Go together, all, and burn, 

Once the treasures of my heart ! 
Still, my breast shall be an um 

To preserve your better part ! 
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THE WINTER BURIAL. 

The deep toned bell peals long and low 

On the keen, midwinter air ; 
A sorrowing train moves sed and slow 

From the solemn place of prayer. 

The earth is in a winding sheet, 

And nature wrapped in gloom ; 
Cold, cold the path which the moornen* feet 

Pursue to the waiting tomb. 

They follow one who calmly goee 
From her own loved mansion door, 

Nor shrinks from the way through gathered snows, 
To return to her home no more. 

A sable line, to the drift crowned hill, 

The narrow paas they wind ; 
And here, where all is drear and chill, 

Their friend they leave behind. 

The silcnt grave they 're berfcling o'er, 

A long farewell to take ; 
One last, last look, and then, no more 

Till the dead ahall all awake ! 



THE PEBBLE AND THE ACORN. 

" I ax a Pebble ! and yield to none !" 
Were the swelling worda of a tiny «tone— 
" Nor time nor seasons can alter me ; 
I am abiding, while agea flee. 
The pelting hail and the drizzling rain 
Have tried to soften me, long, in vain ; 
• And the tender dew has aought to melt 
Or touch my heart ; but it was not feit 
There 's noiuTthat can teil abont my bitih, 
For I'm aspld as the big, round earth.) 
(The children of men arise, and pass / . 
Out of the world, like the blades of graas \y 
And many a foot on me has trod, 
That 's gone from sight, and under the sod. 
I am a Pebble ! but who art thou, 
Rattling along from the restless bough 1" 

The Acorn was shocked at this rüde salute, 
And lay for a moment abashed and mute ; 
She never before had been so near 
This gravelly ball, the mundane sphere ; 
And she feit for a time at a loss to know 
How to answer a thing so coarse and low. 
But to give reproof of a nobler sort 
Than the angry look, or the keen retort, 
At length she said, in a gentle tone, 
" Since it is happened that I am thrown 
From the lighter element where I grew, 
Down to another so hard and new, 
And beside a personage so august, 
Abased, I will cover my head with dust, 
And quickly retire from the sight of one 
Whom time, nor season, nor storm, nor sun, 
Nor tue gentle dew, nor the grinding heel, 
' Has evcr subdued, or made to feel !" 
And soon in the earth she sank away 
From the comfortless spot where the Pebble lay. 

But it was not long ere the soil was broke 
By thn jieering head of an infant oak ! 



And, as it arose, and its branches spread, 
The Pebble looked up, and, wondering, said, 
" A modest Acorn — never to teD 
What was enclosed in its simple shefl ! 
That the pride of the forest was földed up 
In the narrow space of its little cnp ! 
And meekly to sink in the darksome earth, 
Which proves that nothing couk) hide her woi 
And, oh ! how many will tread on me, 
To come and admire the beautirul free, 
Whose head is towering toward the sky, 
Above such a worthless thing as I ! 
Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 
I have been idling from year to year. 
But never from this, shall a vaunting word 
From the humbled Pebble again be heard, 
Till something without me or within 
Shall show the purpose for which I've been!" 
The Pebble its vow could not forget, 
And it lies there wrapped in silence yet 



THE PHIP 18 READT. 

Farx thee well ! the ship is ready, 
And the breeze is fresh and steady. 
Hands are fest the anchor weighing; 
High in air the streamer's playing. 
Spread the sails — the waves are swellmg 
Proudly round thy buoyant dwelling. 
Fare thee well ! and when at sea, 
Think of those who sigh foT thee. 

When from land and home receding, 
And from hearts that ache to bleeding, 
Think of those behind, who love thee, 
While the sun is bright above thee ! 
Then, as, down to ocean glancing, 
In the waves his rays are dancing, 
Think how long the night will be 
To the eyes that weep for thee ! 

When the lonely night watch 
All below thee still and aleeping — 
As the needle points the quarter 
O'er the wide and trackless water, 
Let thy vigils ever find thee 
Mindful of the friends behind thee ! 
Let thy bosom's magnet be 
Turned to those who wake for thee ! 

When, with slow and gentle motion, 
Heaves the bosom of the ocean — 
While in peace thy bark is riding, 
And the silver moon is gliding 
O'er the sky with tranquil splendor, 
Where the shining hosts attend her : 
Let the brightest visions be 
Country, home, and friends, to thee ! 

When the tempest hovers o'er thee, 
Danger, wreck, and death, before thee, 
While the sword of fire is gloaming, 
Wild the winds, the torrent Streaming, 
Then, a pious suppliant bending, 
Let thy thonghts, to Heaven ascending, 
Reach the merey seat, to be 
Met by prayers that rise for thee ! 
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CHILD ON THE BEACH. 



atiful, artless child, 
n on the beach to me, 
and a pensive hour beguiled 
ag the restless sea. 

een her face before, 
was to her tmknown ; 
rejoiced on that peaceful ahore 
to meet alone. 

as the roae's opening bud, 

of an Wory white ; 

•e bright as the stars that stud 

■ » doudle - ^^j) 

aide as she gayly sped, 

(tep of a bounding fawn, 

icarce moved beneath her tread, 

Je light fbot was gone. 

e of a holier world than this 

nt heart seeined warm ; 

id young spirit looked out with blias 

irine in her sylphlike form. 

oed spreading the soene to span 

•d before her view, 

for power to look the plan 

▼eise fiairtj through. 

und stood on the rocky steep, 

l that wonld mount and fly 

waves, where the broad, blue deep 

to the bending sky. 

sr ups to the spiral shell, 
led through every fold ; 
r the depth of its pearly cell, 
would look for gold. 

üte fingen were spread to toss 
as it reached the Strand : 
along in the purple moss, 
he spar kling sand. 

i egg, by its tenant left, 
1 to an ocean cup, 
ts sidea, of their spears bereit, 
he wayes rolled up. 

went round, and she knew the spaoe 
r*s soft word assigned ; 
emed to look with a saddening face 
must leave behind. 

mid the pebbles, and, Unding one 
ät, and of amber dye, 
> to the morning sun, 
er own mild eye. 

" said she, " I will give you this, 
oay remember me !" 
sd her gift with a parting kias, 
om beeide the sea. 

:en is by me yet : 

a dearer gern 

is brought frora the mine, or set 

ist diadem. 

back to the far off deep, 
me on the ahore, 
auteous child, who bade me keep 
, I meet once more. 
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And all that is lovely, pure, and bright, 

In a soul that is young, and free 
From the stein of guile, and the deadly blight 

Of sorrow, I find in thee. 
I wonder if erer thy tender heart 

In memory meets me there, 
Where thy soft, quick sigh, as we had to pari, 

Was caught by the ocean air. 
Biest one ! orer Time*f rode shore, on dies 

May an angel guard attend, 
And " a white stone bearing a new name, n be 

Thy passport when time ahall end ! 



THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 

T is midnight — all is peace profound ! 
But, lo ! upon the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard ! 
They come — they pause a moment — when. 
Their charge resigned, they start, and theo 
Are gone, and all is hushed again, 

As not a leaf had stirred. 
Hast thou a parent far away, 
A beauteous child, to be thy stay 
In life's decline— or ststers, they 

Who shared thine in&nt glee 1 
A brother on a foreign shore t 
Is he whose breast thy token bore, 
Or are thy treasures wandering o'er 

A wide, tumultuous sea t 
If aught like these, then thou must feel 
The rattling of that reckless wheel, 
That brings the bright or boding seal 

On erery trembling thread 
That strings thy heart, tili morn appears, 
To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears, 
To light thy smile, or draw thy tears, 

As line on line is read. 

Perhaps thy treasure 's in the deep, 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep, 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 

Upon his distant grave ! 
Thy parent's hoary head no more 
May shed a sihrer lustre o'er 
His children grouped — nor death restore 

Thy son fit>m out the wave ! 

Thy prattler's tongue, perhaps, is stilled, 
Thy sister's lip is pale and chilled, 
Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled 

Her corner of the tomb. 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet, 
Has shown its flaming winding-aheet 

In midnight*s awful gloom ! 

And while, alternate, o'er my soul 
Those cold or burning wheels will roll 
Their chill or heat, beyond control, 

Till morn shall bring relief— 
Father in hcaven, whate'er may be 
The cup which thou hast sent for 
I know 'tis good, prepared by thee, 

Though fiUed with joy oi %r*S\ 
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CAROLINE GILMAN. 



Caroline Howard was born in Boston, in 
179^ y and in 1819 was married to the Rev. 
Samuel Gilman, one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the Unitarian church, 
who is known as an author by his very clever 
work entitled Memoirs of a New England 
Village Choir, and by numerous elegant pa- 
pers in the reviews. Soon after their mar- 
riage they removed to Charleston, South Car- 
olina, where Dr. Gilman has ever since been 
actively engaged in the duties of his pro- 
fession. 

Mrs. Gilman is best known as a writer of 
prose, and her works will long be valued for 
the spirit and fidelity with which she has 
painted rural and domestic life in the north- 
ern and in the southern states. Her Recol- 
lections of a New England Housekeeper, 
and Recollections of a Southern Matron, are 
equally happy, and both show habits of mi- 
nute Observation, skill in character-writing, 



and an artist-like power of grouping ; they 
are also pervaded by a genial tone, and a love 
of nature, and good sense. Her other works 
are, Love 's Progress, a Tale ; The Poetry of 
Travelling in the United States ; Tales and 
Ballads ; Stories and Poems for Children ; 
and Verses of a Lifetime. She edited for 
several years, in Charleston, a literary ga- 
zette called The Southern Rose ; published a 
collection of the Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, 
a heroine of the Revolution ; and illustrated 
the extent of her reading in poetical iiter- 
ature, by two ingenious volumes, entitled 
Oracles from the Poets, and The Sybil. 

The poems of Mrs. Gilman are nearly 
all contained in Verses of a Lifetime, just 
issued (at the close of the year 1848) by 
James Munroe & Company, of Boston. They 
abound in expressions of wise, womanly feel- 
ing, and are frequently marked by a graceful 
elegance of manner. 



R08ALIE. 
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Tis fearful to watch by a dying friend, 

Though luxury glistens nigh ; 
Though the pillow of down be softly spread 

Where the throbbing teraples He — 

Though the loom's pure fabric enfold the form, 
Though the shadowy curtains flow, 

Though the feet on sumptuous carpets tread 
As " lightiy as snow on snow" — 

Though the perfumed air as a garden teems 

With flowers of healthy bloom, 
And the feathery fan just stirs the breeze 

In the cool and guarded room — 

Though the costly cup for the fevered lip 

With grateful cordial flows, 
While the watching eye and the waming band 

Preserve the snatched repose. 

Yes, even with these appliances, 
From wealth's unmeasured störe, 

Tis fearful to watch the spirit's flight 
To its dim and distant shore. 

But oh, when the form that we love is laid 

On Poverty's chilly bed, 
When roughly the blast to the shivering limbs 

Through crevice and pane is sped — 

When the noonday sun comes Streaming in 
On the dim or burning eye, 



And the heartless laugh and the worldly tread 
Is heard from the passen by — 

When the sickly lip for a pleasant draught 

To us in vain upturns, 
And the aching head on a pillow hard 

In restless fever burns — 

When night rolls on, and we gaze in wo 

On the candle's lessening ray, 
And grope about in the midnight gloom, 

And long for the breaking day — 

Or bless the moon as her silver torch 
8heds light on our doubtful hand, 

When pouring the drug which a moment wreats 
The soul from the apirit-Iand — 

When we know that sickness of soul and heaxt 

Which sensitive bosoms feel, 
When helpless, hopeless, we needs must gaze 

On woes we can not heal : 

This, this is the crown of bitterness ! 

And we pray, as the loved one dies, 
That our breath may passwith their waning pulse, 

And with theirs close our aching eyes. 

My etory teils of sweet Rosalie, 
Once a maiden of joy and delight, 

A ray of love, from her girlish days, 
To her parents' devoted sight 

39 
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The giri wm free as the river wave 

That dances to ocean's rest, 
And lifo looked down like a summer's ran 

On her pur© and gentle breast 

8he amw yoong Arthur — their happy hearts 
Like two yoong streamlets shone, 

That leap ak>ng on their mountain path, 
Then mingie their waters as one. 

They parted : he roved to western wilds 

To seek for his bird a nest, 
And Rosalie dwelt in her fitther^s halls, 

And folded her wings to rest 

Bnt her father died, and a fearfol blight 
O'er his child and his widow feil — 

They sank from that day in the gloomy abyss 
Where sorrow and poverty dwelL 

Cansnmption came, and he whispered low 

To the widow of early death ; 
He hastened the beat of her constant pulse. 

And baffled the Coming breath. 

He preyed on the bloom of her still soft cheek, 
And shrivelled her hand of snow ; 

He checked her step in its easy giide, 
And her eye beamed a restless glow. 

He choked her voice in its morning song, 

And stifled its evening lay, 
And husky and coarse rose her midnight hymn 

As she lay on her pillow to pray. 

Poor Rosalie rose by the dawning light, 

And sat by the midnight oil ; 
Bnt the pittance was fearfully small that came 

By her morning and evening toU. 

T was then in her lodging the night-wind came 
Through crevice and broken pane ; 

T was there that the early sunbeam borst 
With its glaring and boraing train. 

When Rosalie sat by her mother's aide, 
She smothered her heart's affiright, 

And essayed to smile, thoogh the monster Want 
8tood haggard and wan in her sight 

She pressed her feet on the cold damp floor, 
And crushed her hands on her heart, 

Or stood like a statue so still and pale, 
Lest a tear or a cry ahould start 

Her household goods went one by one 

To purchase their scanty fare ; 
And even the little mirror was sold 

Where she parted her glossy hair. 

Then hnnger glared in her fall blue eye, 
And was heard in her tremulous tone ; 

And she longcd for the crust that the beggar eats, 
As he sits by the wayside stone. 

The neighbors gave of their scanty störe, 
Bot their jealoos children scowled ; 

And the eager dog, that goarded the street, 
Looked on the morsel and howled. 

Then her mother died — *t was a blessed thing 1 
For the last faint embers had gone 

On the chilly hearth, and the candle was out 
As Rosalie watched for Ibe ömwd. 



Twas a bless6d exchange from thisdark,coldearth 
To thoee bright and bloesoming bowers, 

Where the spirit roves in its robes of light, 
And gathers immortal flowers ! 

Poor Rosalie lay on her mother's breast, 
Though its fluttering breath was o'er, 

And eagerly pressed her passive hand, 
Which returned the pressure no more. 

In darkness she closed the fixing eyes, 
And saw not the deathly glare — 

Then straightened the warm and flaccid limbs 
With a wild and fearful care. 

And ere the dawn of the morrow broke 
On the night that her mother died, 

Poor Rosalie sank from her long, long watch, 
In sleep by her mother's aide. 

T was a sorrowful sight for the neighbors to see, 
(When they woke from their kindlier rest,) 

The beautiful girl, with her innocent face, 
Asleep on the corpse's breast 

Her hair flowed about by her mother's aide, 
And her hand on the dead hand feil ; 

Yet her breathing was light as the lily's roll, 
When waved by the ripple's swelL 

There was surely a vision of heaven's delight 

Haunting her exquisite rest, 
For she smiled in her sleep such a heavenly smile 

As could only beam out from the blest 

Twas fearful as beautiful : and as they gazed, 
The neighbors stood whispering low, [dead, 

Nordared they remove her white arm from the 
Where it seemed in its fondness to grow. 

Life is not always a darkling dream : 
God loves our sad waking to bless — 

More brightly, perchance, for the dreary shade 
That heralds our happiness. 

A stranger Stands by that humble door, 

A youth in the flush of life, 
And sudden hope in his thoughtful glance 

Seems with sorrow and care at strife. 

Manly beauty and soul-formed grace 
Stand forth in each movement nur, 

And speak in the turn of his well-timed step, 
And shine in his wavy hair. 

With travel and watchfulness worn was he, 
Yet there beamed on his open brow 

Traces of faith and integrity, 

Where conscience had stamped her vow. 

Twas Arthur: he gazed onthose two pale forms, 
Soon one was clasped to his heart ; 

In piercing accents he called her name — 
That voice made the life-blood start ! 

Not on the dead doth she ope her eyes — 
Life, love, spread their living wings ; 

And she rests on her lover's breast as a child 
To its nursing mother clings. 

A pure white tomb in the near graveyard 

Betokens the widow's rest, 
But Arthur has gone to his fenvt-home, 

And sheltere bis üove \n \ua lueuu 
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THE PLANTATION. 

Famwell, awhile, the city's hum, 

Where busy footstepa fall, 
And welcome to my weary eye 

The pUnter's friendly hall 

Here let me riae at early dawn, 

And litt the mockbird's lay, 
That, warbling near oor lowland home, 

8ita on the waving spray. 

Then tread the shading avenue 

Beneath the cedar's gloom, 
Or gum tree, with its flickered shade, 

Or chinquapen's perfume. 

The myrtle tree, the orange wild, 

The cypreas' flexile bough, 
The holly with its polished leaves, 

Are all betöre me now. 

There, towering with imperial pride, 

The rieh magnolia Stands, 
And here, in softer loveliness, 

The white-bloomed bay expande. 

The long gray moss hangs gracefully, 

Idly I twine its wreaths, 
Or stop to catch the fragrant air 

The frequent blossom breathes. f 

Life wakes around — the red birdraarts 
Like flameJfrom tree to tree ; 

The whip-poor-will complains alone, 
The robin whistles free. 

The frightened hare seuds by my path, 
And seeks the thicket nigh ; 

The equirrel climbs the hickory bough, 
Thence peeps with careful eye. 

The hummingbird, with bosy wing, 

In rainbow beauty moves, 
Above the trumpet-blossom floats, 

And sips the tube he loves. 

Trinmphant to yon withered pine 

The soaring eagle flies, 
There builds her eyry mid the clouds, 

And man and heaven defies. 

The hunter's bügle echoes near, 

And see— his weary train, 
With mingled howlings, scent the woods 

Or acour the open plain. 

Yon akiff is darting frorn the core, 

And list the negro's song — 
The theme, his owner and his boat — 

While glide the crew along. 

And when the leading voiee is lost, 

Receding from the shore, 
His brother boatmen swell the strain, 

In chorus with tho oar. 

There Stands the dairy on the stream, 
Within the broad oak's shade ; 

The white paus glitter in the tun, 
In rustic pomp arrayed. 

And she Stands smiling at the door, 
Who " minda" that milky way — 
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She smooths her apron aa I pesa, 
And lorea me preise I pay. 

Welcome to me her table handa, 
When in the noontide heat, 

Within the polished calibash, 
8h« ponrs the pearry treat 

The poulterer's feathered, tender chargi 

Feed on the grassy piain ; 
Her Afric brow lights up with smiles, 

Prood of her noisy train. 

Nor does the herdman view his flock 

With unadmiring gaze, 
8ignificant are all their names, 

Won by their varying ways. 

Forth from the negroes' humble huts 
The laborers now have gone ; 

But some remain, discased and old — 
Do they repine alone 1 

Ah, no : the nnrse, with practised skill, 
That sometimes shames the wise, 

Prepares the herb of potent power, 
And healing aid applies. 

On sunny banks the children play, 

Or wind the fisber'a line, 
Or, with the dexterous fancy braid, 

The willow baskets twine. 

Long ere the sloping sun departa 
The laborers quit the field, 

And, housed within their sheltering hut 
To careless quiet yield. 

But see yon wild and lurid clouds, 
That rush in contact strong, 

And hear the thunder, peal on peal, 
Reyerberate along. 

The cattle stand and mutcly gaze, 

The birds instinetive fly, 
While fork^d flashes rend the air, 

And light the troubled sky. 

Behold yon sturdy forest pine, 

Whose green top points to heaven— 

A flash ! its firm, encasing bark 
By that red shock is riven. 

But we, the children of the South, 
8hrink not with trembling fears ; 

The storm, familiär to our youth, 
Will spare our ripened years. 

We know its fresh, reviving charm, 
And, like the flower and bird, 

Our looks and voiees, in each pause, 
With grateful joy are stirred. 

And now the tender rice upshoots, 

Fresh in its hue of green, 
8preading its emerald carpet far, 

Beneath the sunny sheen ; 

Though when the softer, ripened hue 

Of autumn's changes rise, 
The rusüing spires instinetive lift 

Their gold seeds to the skies. 

There the young cotton-plant unfolds 
Its leaves of aickly hue, 
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Bat mn •drmnring to h» growth, 
Looks ap with beauty too. 

And, es rnidsummer suns previfl, 

üpon iU Wossoms glow 
Commingling hues, like sunset rays— 

Then bursts its sheeted snow. 

How shall we fly this lovely spot, 

Where nnrml joys prevail — 
The social board, the eager chase, 

Gay dance, and merry tale 1 

Alas ! our youth must leave their sports, 
Whcn spring-time usbers May ; 

Our maidens quit the planted flower, 
Just blushing into day — 

Or, all beneath yon rnral mound, 
Where rest ÜV ancestral dead, 

Bt mouming friende, with severed hearts, 
Unconscious will be led. 

Oh, southern summer, false and fair ! 

Why, from thy loaded wing, 
Blent with rieh flowers and fruitage rare, 

The seeds of sorrow fling 1 



MUS1C ON THE CANAL. 



I was weary with the daylight, 

I was weary with the shade, 
And my heart becaroe still sadder 

As the stars their light betrayed ; 
I sickened at the ripple, 

As the lazy boat went on. 
And feit as though a friend was lost, 

When the twüight ray was gone. 

The meadowe, in a firefly glow, 

Looked gay to happy eyes : 
To me they beamed but mournfully, 

My heart was cold with sighs. 
They seemed, indeed, like summer rnends— 

Alas ! no warmth had they ; 
I turned in sorrow from their glare, 

Impatient turned away. 

And tear-drops gathered in my eye«, 

And rolled upon my cheek, 
And when the voiee of mirth was heard, 

I had no heart to speak : 
I kmged to press my ehildren 

To my aad and homeaick breast, 
And feel the constant band of lore 

Careaaing and earessed. 

And slowly went my languid pulse, 

As the slow canal-boat goes, 
And I feit the pain of wearineaa, 

And sighed for horae*s repoae ; 
And laughter seemed a mockery, 

And joy a fleeting breath, 
And life a dark, volcanic crust, 

That crumbles over death. 

But a strain of sweetest melody 

Arose upon my ear, 
The biessed aound of woman's toiee, 

That angel« lote to hear ! 



And manly strains of tendenu 
Were mingled with the aong — 

A fäther*s with his daughter*s notes, 
The gentle with the streng. 

(And my thoughts began to soften, 

Like snows when waters fall,^ 
And open as the frost-closed buoa, 

When spring's young breezes call ; 
While to my faint and weary soul 

A better hope was given, 
And all once more was bright with faith, 

Twixt heart, and earth, and Heaven. 



X 



THE CONGRESSIONAL BURYING-GROUND. 



The pomp of death was there — 
The lettered um, the classic marble rose, 
And coldly, in magnificent repoae, 

8tood out the column fair. 

The hand of art was seen 
Throwing the wild flowers from the gravelled walk, 
The sweet wild flowers, that hold their quiet talk 

Upon the uncultured green. 

And now perchance, a bird, 
Hiding amid the trained and scattered trees, 
8ent forth his carol on the scentless breeze — 

But they were few I heard. 

Did my heart's pulses beat 1 
And did mine eye o'erflow with sudden tears, 
Such as gush up mid memories of years, 

When humbler graves we meet 1 

An humbler grave I met, 
On the Potomac's leafy banks, when May, 
Weaving spring flowers, stood out in colors gay, 

With her young Coronet : 

A lonely, nameless grave, 
8tretching its length beneath th' o'erarching trees, 
Which told a plaintive story, as the breeze 

Came their new buds to wave. 

But the bne turf was green 
As that which gathers o'er more honored forms ; 
Nor with more harshness had the wintry stoims 

8wept o'er that woodland scene. 

The flower and springing blade 
Looked upward with their young and Shilling eyes, 
And met the sunlight öf the happy skies, 

And that low turf arrayed. 

And unchecked birds sang out 
The chorus of their spring-time jubilee — 
And gentle happiness it was to me, 

To list their musio-shout 

And to that stranger-grave 
The tribute of enkindling thoughts — the free 
And unbought power of natural sympathy — 

Passing, I sadly gave. 

And a religious spell 
On that lone mound, by man deaerted, rose— 
A conscious presence from on high, which gl 

Not where the worldly dwelL 
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TO THE UR8ÜLINR8. 



Ob, pure and gentle onea, within your ark 

Securely reit ! 
Blue be die aky above — your quiet bark 

By soft winds blast ! 

8tUI teil in duty, and commune with Heaven, 

World-weaned and free ; 
God to hii humblest creatures room haa grven 

And space to be. 

Space for tbe eagle in the vaulted aky 

To plume bis wing — 
8pace for the ringdove by her young to lie, 

And aoiUy aing. 

Space for the sunflower, bright with yellow glow, 

To court the sky — 
8pace for the violet, where the wild woods grow, 

To live and die. 

8pace for the ocean, in its giant might, 

To swell and rave — 
8pace for the river, tinged with rosy light, 

Where green banka wave. 

8pace for the son to tread his path in might 

And golden pride — 
8pace for the glow-worm, calling, by her light, 

Love to her aide. 

Then, pure and gentle ones, within your ark 

8ecurely rest ! 
Blue be the skies above, and your still bark 

By kind winds blest 



EETÜRN TO MA88ACHU8ETT8. 

The martin's nest — the simple neat ! 

I aee it swinging high, 
Just aa it stood in distant years, 

Above my gazing eye ; 
But many a bird has plumed its wing, 

And lightly flown away, 
Or drooped his little head in death, 

8ince that — my youthful day ! 

The woodland stream — the pebbly stream ! 

It gayly flows along, 
Aa once it did when by its side 

I sang my merry song : 
But many a wave has rolled afar, 

Beneath the summer cloud, 
Since by its bank I idly poured 

My cmJdish song aloud. 



The sweet-brier rose— the wayside rose, 

Still aproada its rragrant arms, 
Where gracioualy to passing eyes 

It gavB its simple charma ; 
But many a perfumed breexe haa pasaed, 

And many a bloasom fair, 
Since with a careleaa heart I twined 

Its green wreaths in my hair. 

The barberry bush — the poor man'* bush ! 

Its yellow blossoms hang, 
As erst, where by the grassy lane 

Along I lightly sprang ; 
But many a flower has oome and gone, 

And scarlet berry shone, 
8ince I, a school-girl in its path, 

In rustic dance have flown. 



ANNIE IN THE GRAVEYARD. 

8hb bounded o'er the graves, 
With a buoyant step of mirth ; 
8he bounded o'er the graves, 
Where the weeping willow waves, 
Like a creature not of earth. 

Her hair was blown aside, 

And her eyes were glittering bright; 

Her hair was bfewn aside, 

And her little hands spread wide, 

With an innocent dekghL 

8he speit the lettered word 
That registers the dead ; 
8he speit the lettered word, 
And her busy thoughts were stirred 
With pleasure as she read. 

8he stopped and culled a leaf 
Left fluttering on a rose ; 
8he stopped and culled a leaf, 
8weet monument of grief, 
That in our churehyard growa. 

8he culled it with a smile — 
T was near her sister's mound : 
8he culled it with a smile, 
And played with it awhile, 
Then acattered it around. 

I did not chill her heart, 
Nor turn its gush to teara; 
I did not chill her heart — 
Oh, bitter drops will start 
Füll soon in Coming yeara, 
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osepha Buell, now Mrs. Hale, 
n 1795 at Newport in New Hamp- 
her her parents had removed soon 
lose of the Revolution, from Say- 
nwecticut. There were then few 
that part of the country, and per- 
rom which the parents of Miss Bil- 
iare sought for her more than the 
entary instruction. Her mother, 
«ras a woman of considerable cul- 
id of a fine understanding ; she at- 
efully to the education of her chil- 
he 6tudies of our author which she 
lirect were afterward guided by a 
ho graduated at Dartmouth College 
ad was a good classical and gen- 
ir. But the completion of her ed- 
is deferred until after her marriage, 
k place about the year 1814. Her 
Mr. David Haie, was an accom- 
vyer, well read in the best litera- 
inxious for the thorough develop- 
r abilities, of which he had formed 
mate. "Wecommenced,"writes 
, " immediately after our marriage, 
f study, which we pursued togeth- 
ew interruptions, and these una- 
during his life. The hours we 
r this purpose were from eight 
the evening tili ten. In this man- 
died Frencb, botany — then almost 
aace in this country, but for which 
od had an uncommon taste — and 
ome knowledge of mineralogy, ge- 
., besides pursuing a long and in- 
jourse of miscellaneous reading." 
e died suddenly in September, 1822, 
en married about eight years, du- 
a he had been eminenüy successful 
og to professional eminence, but 
taving yet secured even the basis 
ae. Mrs. Haie was a widow and 
and after the strongest feelings of 
d subsided, and the aflaire of her de- 
sband had been settled, she formed 
the support and education of her 
rhich she subsequently executed 
cnergy and perseverance which 



command admiration, and which with her 
powers could not fail of success. Literature, 
which had hitherto been cuhivated for its 
own reward, became now her profession and 
only means of support. 

The first publication of Mrs. Haie was 
The Genius of Oblivion, and other Original 
Poems, printed at Concord in 1823. The 
Genius of Oblivion is a descriptive story in 
about fifteen hundred octo-syllabic lines — 
founded upon a tradition of the aboriginal 
settlement of this country. At the close of 
the poem is an intimation of a half-formed 
design to write a sequel to it. She says : 

And hence Columbia' b first inhabitants— 

The authors of these Monuments of Old : 
And their destruction, I may sing, perchance, 

If haply this, my tale, so featly told, 
Escape Medusan critics' withering glance, 

And in my country's favor live enrolled, 
As not unworthy of her smile : bat this, 

A hope I may but cherish, or — dis m is». 

Her next work, however, was Northwood, 
a Tale of New England, in two volumes, 
published in Boston in 1827. Her object in 
this novel is to illustrate common life among 
the descendants of the Puritans, and she un- 
doubtedly succeeded in sketching with spirit 
and singular fidelity the forms of society with 
which she was acquainted by Observation. 
The doctor, the deacon, the family of the 
squire, and other village characters, are most 
natural and truthful delineations. But North- 
wood evinces little of the constructive fac- 
ulty, and only its portraitures that have been 
referred to can be much commended. 

In 1828 Mrs. Haie removed to Boston to 
conduct the American Ladies' Magazine, a 
monthly miscellany established at that time, 
and edited by her for about nine years. In 
this work were originally published many 
of the prose compositions which were sub- 
sequently issued in two separate volumes 
under the titles of Sketches of American 
Character, and Traits of American Life. In 
the same period she published Flora's Inter- 
preter, The Lady 's Wreath, and several small 
books for children. She remained in Boston 

until 1838, when she removed to Philadel- 
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phta, where she hu since resided, as editor 
0/ the Lady'« Book, one of the most populär 
and widely-circulated literary periodicals in 
Ute Engiish language. 

Io 1H46 Mrs. Haie published a poem more 
remarkable than any other she baa written, 
fot a cettain delicacy of fancy and eipres- 
sion, under the name of Alice Ray ; and in 
1848 appeared her Three Hours, or the Vigil 
of Lore, and oiher Poems, a collectlon in 
which Alice Ray is included, and upon which 
aliogeiher must rest her best lilerary Impu- 
tation. Three Hours, or ihe Vigil of Love, 
is very much in the style of some of the more 
fantastic stories of Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed. The heroine has fled wiih her lover, 
an escaped siaie prisoner, from England to 
Boston, and the inleres! of ihe poem arises 
from ihe efleciive manner in which, white 
she is waiiing his return, in a stormy night, 
her fears are awakened, and by a virid rec- 
ollection of tales of horror heightened to an 
indescribable dread. 

It was two hundrcd years ago, 
Wlirn moved the wurld bo vety slow, 
And when the wide Atlantic aea 
Appeared like an etemity. 
The following scene, from ghostly storiea 
she beard in childhood, is among the Phan- 
tasma by which she is baunted, and it ex- 
bibils in a fe vorab! e light Mrs. Hale's ca- 
pabiliiies in ihis line of art: 

Once ■ holy man was «et 
Wstching whcre tho witchea mit. 
Open Bible, naked sword— 
And three candles on the board— 
Thcre the godly man was sei 
Watching where the witches met; 
Knowing well his dreadful doom, 
Bhould they drive bim from the room. 

The candles three were buming brigh t, 
The sword was flaslüng back the b'gbt, 
Aa it Struck the deep midnight ; 
Wbile the holy book he read, 
And all was still aa are tbe-dcad. 

Suddenly there came efioar 1 
" l Like breakers on a rocky ahore,/ 
[ When the ocean's thundering boom 
Knetla tho mariner to his tomb. 
The good man feit the atruggling strife, 
Aa the ahip wen t down wiih ita load of.lifa ! 
His «at was ahaken by the roar. 
And upward aeemed Io rise the floor! 
White rouod and round, bs eddies hurt, 
The room and table aeemed to wbirt ! 
Vet atill the holy book read he, 
Ajid prayed tbr thosa whu sail the aea. 
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Then came a duieklng, wild and high, 
Aa when flames are bnrsüng nigh. 
And their blood has stainod Um ak j ! 
41 Fly ! fly ! fly !" in a atrangliog ay, 
Was hoarselj rattled on hi» aar — 
White the cnckling flames came neerl 
And atill the holy book read he, 
Atnl prayed tbr Ihose where Eres uiight ha. 

And theo appeared a «ight of dread : 
The roof was opeoed ibore tue head ; 
He saw, in the far-oft doaky »iew, 
A bbody hand and an arm com* through ! — 
The lady seemed to SM them too. 

At tbe cloae of the third hour the huthsnd 
is leatored, and all these fearful ehadowi an 
dispelled. The plot is simple and the eie- 
cution of tbe poem generally fintshed ; bot 
its effecl is marred by the introductioD of 
some needloss refleciions and by occasioul 
c banges of the rhythm. 

Among the published worka of Mrs. Haie 
is Ormond GrosTenor, a Tragedy, in Fire 
Acta, founded upon (he celebrated case of 
Colonel Ieaac Hayne, the revolutionär; mar- 
tyr of South Carolina. This was printed in 
1838, bul it has since been partly re-written 
and very much improTed. In 1848 she gare 
to ihe public Harry Guy, a Story of the Sea, 
in nearly three thousand linee of moat com- 
pact Tersification. Her lang and elaboratepo- 
ema entitled Felicia, and Tbe Rhimeof Life, 
appear from some extracls that have been 
printed, to possess more impassiooed earnest- 
ness than her oiher composiiioua, and they 
contain perhapa ihe clearest eiprcasiona of 
her intellectual and social character. 

Mrs. Haie has a ready command of pure 
and idiomatic English, and her style has fre- 
quenily a masculine Btrcngih and energy. 
She has not much creative power, bot she 
eicels in the aggregation and artistica! dta- 
position of common and appropriate iraage- 
ry. She has evidently been «11 her life t 
Student, and there has been a perceptible 
and constant improvement in her writJng* 
ever aince her first appearance aa an author. 

Besidea her works that bare been pub- 
lished in separate Tolumes, she has »ritten 
a very (arge nuraber of tales, sketches, ee- 
aays, criticisms, poems, and oiher composri- 
tions, which are scattered through the vari- 
oub periodicals with wbich ahe has been con- 
nected. They are all indicative of sonnd 
principles, and of kindneas, knowiedge, and 
judgmenL 
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THE MI88Id8IPPL 

■cb of rivera in the wide domain 
'reedom writes her signature in stare, 
her eagle bear the blazing acroll 
' in the reign of peace and love, 
ghry Miaaieaippi ! — may my aong 
th thy power, and though an humWe rill, 
> thy current, through the aea of time, 
thy name, as tribute from my aoul 
lt gratitude and boly preise, 
who poured thy multitude of wavea. 
sred beneath those awful pilea of stone, 
iberty haa found a Piagah height, 
ng all the Und ahe loves to bless, 
pd rock» and icy towera her guard, 
jlinteröj aummita seile the warring clouds, 



The roahing Rhone, in whoae ceralean deptha 
The bring aky aeema wedded with the wave ; 
The yellow Tiber, choked with Roman spoils, 
A dying miaer shrinking 'neath hia gold ; 
And 8eine, where Faahion glaaaea fairest forma ; 
And Thames, that beara the riches of the world : 
Gather their waters in one ocean maaa — 
Our Mississippi, rolling proudly on, 
Would aweep them from ita path, or swallow up, 
Like Aaron's rod, theae streama of fame and aong ! 

And thua the peoplea, from the many lande, 
Where theae old atreama are houaehold memoriea, 
Mingle beeide our river, and are one — 
And joih to awell the strength of Freedom's tide, 
That from the foant of Truth ia flowing on, 
To aweep earth'a thousand tyrannies away. 

How wiae, how wonderral the worka of God ! 



them/proken, like a host o'erthrowiO ) , And, hallowed by hia goodness, all are good. 



ie moantain'a aide, acattering their wealth 
ered pearl and liquid diamond dropa — 
thy aource, great river of the weat ! 
, fike youthfril Titan gathering strength 
vith Heaven and win himaelf a name, 
m movea onward through the dark ravines, 
the roota of over-arching treea, 
ita narrow Channel, where the atar, 
i would bathe ita beauty in the wave, 
er's glance ateala trembling through the 
the watera with a vestal'a care : ßeavea 
of human form have ventured there, 
swart savage in hia hark canoe. 
vw it deepena, atrugglea, ruahea on ; 
ied wv-horae, bounding o'er the foe, 
the rock» it may not apurn aaide, 
as Curtiua leaped adown the gul( 
ig, like Antfflus from the fall, 
i majeatic through the land pursuea, 
hroad river o'er the Valley reigns ! 
ia alone : the tributary atreama 
Ue vaaaala, yielding to ite away ; 
m the wild Missouri fein would join 
1 the race— aa Jacob aeized 
*d brother'B birthright — even so 
Sing Miaaiaaippi graapa that wave, 
aptiang, makes the watera one. 



mt trees are bowed beneath the wave, 
like reeda before the whirlwind'a awoop^ 
the boaom of the maddeped flood, ' 

g forest, tili the waters/calmed, > ' 

obering anaconda gorged with prey, ) / 
laven to the moving maaa, ^/ 

an ialand in the dark abvae. 
ia alone : old Nile would ne'er bedew 
a it bleasea with ita fertile tide. 
red Grangea, joined with Egypfs flood, 
irink bcaide thia wonder of the weat ! 
er Europe's royal rivera all — 
v-swelled Neva, with an empire's weight 
road breast, ahe yet may overwhelm ; 
nube, hurrying, as by foe pursued, 
shaggy foreata and from palace walls, 
ita terrora in a sea of gloom ; 
ed Rhine,whoae vine-crowned watera flow, 
it of fable and the aource of aong ; 



The creeping glow-worm, the careering sun, 
Are kindled from the effluence of hia light ; 
The ocean and the acorn-cup are filled 
By guahings from the fountain of hia love. 
He poured the Miaaiaaippi'B torrent forth, 
And heaved ita tide above the trembling land— 
Grand type how Freedom lifts the Citizen 
Above the aubject maaaes of the world — 
And marked the limita it may never paas. 
Trust in his promises, and bleas hia power, 
Ye dwellera on ita banks, and be at peace. 

And ye, whoae way ia on thia warrior wave, 
When the swoln watera heave with ocean's might, 
And atorms and darkness cloae the gate of heaven, 
And the frail bark, fire-driven, bounda quivering on, 
Aa though it rent the iron ahroud of night, 
And struggled with the demona of the flood — 
Fear nothing ! He who ahielda the folded flower, 
When tempeata rage, ia ever preaent here. 
Lean on " our Father's" breast in faith and prayer 
And aleep — his arm of love ia strong to save. 

Great Source of being, beauty, light, and love 
Creator — Lord — the waters worahip thee ! 
Ere thy creative smile had sown the flowers — 
Ere the glad hüls leaped upward, or the earth, 
With swelling boaom, waited for her child — 
Before eternal Love had lit the sun, 



is alone— and earth the aceptre feels : y\ Or Time had traoed hia dial-plate in atars, 



The joyful anthem of the waters flowed : 
And Chaos like a frightened felon fled, 
While on the deep the Holy 8pirit moved. 

And evermore the deep has worahipped God ; 
And barda and propheta tune their myatic lyres, 
While listening to the muaic of the flooda. 
Oh, could I catch thia harmony of sounds, 
As borne on dewy wings they float to heaven, 
And blend their meaning with my closing strain ! 

Hark ! as a reed-harp thrilled by whispering winde, 
Or naiad murmura from a pearl-lipped ahell, 
It comes — the melody of many wavea ! 
And loud, with Freedom's world-awaking note, 
The deep-toned Mississippi leada the choir. 
The pure, sweet fountaina chant of heavenly hope 
The chorua of the rills ia houaehold love ; 
The rivera roll their song of social joy ; 
And ocean's organ voice ia sounding forth 
The hymn of Universal Brotherhoodl 
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THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 

M Tlwra'a wbdom in Um grw iu t— chim» WMdd w nMd." 

Tbere knelt bencith the tulip tree 

A maiden fair and young ; 
The flowera o'erhead bloomed gorgeously, 

Ah though by rainbows flung, 
And all around were daisies bright, 
And panaies with their eye« of light ; 
Like gold the sun-kissed crocus shone, 
With Beauty's smiles the earth seemed strown, 
And Love's warm incenae filled the air, 
While the fair girl was kneeling there. 

In vain the flowera may woo around — 

Their charms ehe doea not see, 
For ahe a dearer prize haa found 

Beneath the tulip tree : 
A little four-leaved clover, green 
As robea that grace the fairy queen, 
And fresh aa hopea of early youth, 
When life ia love, and love ia truth— 
A talisman of conatant love 
Thia humble clover aure will prove ! 

And on her heart that gentle maid 

The aevered leaves haa pressed, 
Which through the coming night'a dark ahade 

Beneath her cheek will rest : 
Then precious drearna of one will rise, 
Like Love'a own atar in morning skies, 
80 sweetly bright, we would the day 
His glowing chariot might delay. 
What tonea of pure and tender thought 
Thoae simple leaves to her have taught \ 

Of old the aacred misletoe 

The Druid's altar bound ; 
The Roman hero's haughty hrow 

The fadeleas laurel crowned. 
Dark superstition's sway ia past, 
And war's red atar ia waning fast, 
Nor misletoe nor laurel hold 
The mystic language breathed of old ; 
For nature's life no power can give, 
To bid the false and seliish live« 

But still the olive-leaf imparts, 

As when, dove-horne, at first, 
It taught heaven's lore to human hearts— 

Its hope, and joy, and trust ; 
Nor deem the faith from folly Springs, 
Which innocent enjoyment brings; 
Better from earth root eveiy flower, 
Than crush imagination's power, 
fn true and loving minds, to raise 
An Eden for their coming days. 

As on each rock, where plante can ding. 

The sunshine will be ßhed — 
As from the tinieet star-lit spring 

The ocean's depth's are fed — 
Thua hopes will rise, if love's clear ray 
Keep warm and bright life's rock-strewn way ; 
And from small, daily joys, distüled, 
The hearfo deep fount of peace is filled : 
Oh, blest when Fancy's ray is given, 
Like the ethereal spark, from Heaven ! 



DESCRIPTION OF ALICE RAT. 
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Thb hirds their love-notes warble 

Among the blossomed trees ; 
The flowera are sighing forth their sweeU 

To wooing honeybees ; 
The glad brook o'er a pebbly floor 

Goes dancing on its way — 
But not a thing is so like spring 

As happy Alice Ray. 

An only child was Alice, 

And, like the blest above, 
The gentle maid had ever breathed 

An atmosphere of love ; 
Her father's smile like sunshine came, 

Like dew her mother's kiss ; 
Their love and goodnesa made her home, 

Like heaven, the place of bliss. 

Beneath such tender training 

The joyous child had sprang, 
Like one bright flower, in wild-wood bow 

And gladness round her flung ; 
And all who met her blessed her, 

And turned again to pray, 
That grief and care might ever spare 

The happy Alice Rray. 

The gift that made her charming 

Was not from Venus caught ; 
Nor was it, Pallas-like, derived 

From majesty of thought : 
Her healthful cheek was tinged with broi 

Her hair without a curl — 
But then her eyea were love-lit stara, 

Her teeth as pure as pearL 

And when in merry laughter 

Her sweet, clear voiee was heard, 
It welled from out her happy heart 

Like carol of a bird ; 
And all who heard were moved to smik* 

As at some mirthful lay, 
And, to the stranger's look, replied, 

«Tis that dear Alice Ray." 

And so she came, like sunbeams 
That bring the April green — 
As type of nature's royalty, 

(They called her " Woodburn's queen ! 
A sweet, heart-lifling cheerfulness, 

Like springtime of the year, 7 
Seemed ever on her steps to wait — 
No wonder she was dear. 

Her world was ever joyous — 

8he thought of grief and pain 
As giants of the olden time, 

That ne'er would come again ; 
The seasons all had charms for her, 

8he welcomed each with joy — 
The charm that in her apirit lived 

No changes could destroy. 
Her love made all things lovely, 

For In the heart muat live 
The feeling that imparts the charm — 

We gain by what we give« 
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IRON. 

i0 ipriH out of the mi\h. f, —P$^m \xxxr. 11. 

ei y thought, I pondered 
maiVlous things of earth, 
ncy*s dreaming, wondered 
beauty, power, and worth, 
i words of prayer, the feeling — 
it God would make me know, 
he spirit's clear revealing, 
>f all his works below, 
a boon the greatest, 
ling on from age to age, 
uest, earliest, tatest, 
1 the world's long pilgrimage. 

mountains rose beforo me, 

desolate, and lone, 
red heads were threat'ning o'er me, 
wk shadows round me thrown ; 
ice, from out the mountains, 
arthquake shook the ground, 
nghtened fawns the fountains, 
•, fled before the sound ; 
auk oaks bowed lowly, 
ig, aspen-like, with fear — 

deep response came slowly, 
ist have crushed mine ear ! 



iq! iron !"— crashing, 
> battle-aie and shield ! 
wd on helmet clashing, 
1 a Woody battle-field : 
n! iron !"-^rolling, 
t fiur-off cannon's boom ; } 
Ih-knell, slowly tolling, 
i a dungeon's charnel gloom ! 
n! iron!" — swinging, 
! summer winds at play ; 
of Time were ringing 
lest millennial day ! 

douds of ancient fable 
away before mine eyes ; 
d tread a footing «table 
gulf of mysteries ! 
; prophet-bards had uttered, 
le oracle foretold, 
weird-like sybil muttered, 
i the twilight days of old, 
id, beneath the splendor, 
now on history's page, 
ithful witness render — 
;nd a better age. 



* 



br ever toiling, 
i type of toiling men, 
stone of power, recoiling, 
them back to earth again ! 
letheus, bound and bleeding, 
nan in mental chain, 
▼ultures, on him feeding, 
e passions' vengeful reign ; 
of mercy tarried 
loud, a white-winged dove, > 
f stic faith had married 
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Rngged strength and radiant beauty — 

These were one in nature's plan ; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty — 

These will form the perfect man ! 
Darkly was this doctrine taught us 

By the gods of heathendom ; 
But the living light was brought us, 

When the goepel morn had come ! 
How che glorious change, expected, 

Could be wrought, was then made free ; 
Of the earthly, when perfected, 

Rugged iron forma the key ! 

« Truth from out the earth shall flourish," 

This the Word of God makes known — 
Thence are harvests men to nourish — 

There let iron's power be shown. 
Of the swords, from slaughter gory, 

Ploughshares forge to break the soil ; 
Then will Mind attain its glory, 

Then will Labor reap the spoil — 
Error cease the soul to 'wilder, 

Crime be checked by simple good, 
As the little coral-builder 

Forces back the furious flood. 

While our faith in good grows stronger, 

Means of greater good increase ; 
Iron, slave of war no longer, 

Leads the onward march of peace ; 
8tül new modes of Service finding, 

Ocean, earth, and air, it moves, 
And the distant nations binding, 

Like the kindred tie it proves ; 
With its Atlas-shoulder sharing 

Loads of human toil and care ; 
On its wing of lightning bearing 

Thought's swift mission through the air . 

As the rivers, farthest flowing, 

In the highest hüls have birth ; 
As the banyan, broadest growing, 

Oftenest bows its head to earth— 
So the noblest minds press onward, 

Channels far of good to trace ; 
So the largest hearts bend downward, 

Circling all the human race ; 
Thus, by iron's aid, pursuing 

Through the earth their plans of love, 
Men our Father's will are doing, 

Here, as angels do above ! 



THB WATCHER. 

Tbk night was dark and fearful, 

The blast swept wailing by ; — 
A watcher, pale and tearful, 

Looked förth with anxious eyo : 
How wistrully she gazes — 

No gleam of morn is there ! 
And then her heart upraises 

Its agony of prayer ! 

Within that dwelling lonely, 
Where want and darkness reign, 

Her precious child, her only, 
Lay moaning in hii Y*ii\\ 
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Tatas knett beneath the tulip tree 

A maiden fair and young ; 
The flowers o'erhead bloomed gorgeoosiy, 

As though by rainbowa flung, 
And all around wen dauies bright, 
And pensies with their eye* of light; 
Like gold the sun-kissed crocua shone, 
With Beauty's smiles the earth aeemed strown, 
And Ijove's warm inccnse filled the air, 
Wbile the fair girl was kneeling there. 

In vain the flowers may woo around — 

Their charms ahe doea not eee» 
For ahe a dearer prne has found 

Beneath the tulip tree : 
A little four-leaved clover, green 
As robes that grace the fäiry queen, 
And fresh as hopes of eariy youth, 
When lifo is love, and love is trutb— 
A talisman of constant love 
This humble clover sure will prore ! 

And on her heart that gentle maid 

The sevcred leaves has pressed, 
Which through the Coming night's dark ahade 

Beneath her cheek will reat : 
Then precious dreams of one will rise, 
Like Lovc's own star in morning skies, 
80 sweetly bright, we would the day 
His glowing chariot might delay. 
What tones of pure and tender thought 
Thoae simple leaves to her have taught ? 

Of old the sacred mialetoe 

The Druid's altar bound ; 
The Roman hero's haughty brow 

The fadeless laurel crowned. 
Dark supcrstition's sway is past, 
And war's red star is waning fast, 
Nor mUletoe nor laurel hold 
The mystic language breathed of old ; 
For naturc's life no power can give, 
To bid the fulse and selfish live. 

But still the olive-leaf imparta, 

As when, dove-borne, at first, 
It taught heaven's lore to human hearts — 

Its hope, and joy, and truat ; 
Nor dcem the faith from folly fringt, 
Which innocent enjoyment brings; 
Better from earth root every flower, 
Than crush imagination's power, 
fn true and loving minds, to raiae 
An Eden for their Coming days. 

As on each rock, where planta can cling, 

The sunshine will be shed — 
As from the tinieet star-lit spring 

The ocean's depth's are fed — 
Thus hopes will rise, if love's clear ray 
Keep warm and bright liie's rock-strewn way : 
And from small, daily joys, distilled, 
T*he heart*s deep fount of peace is filled : 
Oh, blest when Fancy*s ray is giren, 
Like the ethereal spark, {com Bevffs\\ 
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DESCRIPTION OF ALICE RAY. 

Tbk birds their love-note* warble 

Among the blossomed trees ; 
The flowers are sighing forth their sweet 

To wooing honeybees ; 
The glad brook o'er a pebbly floor 

Goes danring on its way — 
But not a thing is so like spring 

As happy Alice Ray. 

An only child was Alke, 

And, like the blest above, 
The gentle maid had ever breathed 

An atmosphere of love ; 
Her father's smile like sunshine came, 

Like dew her mother'a kiss ; 
Their love and goodness made her home, 

Like heaven, the place of bliss. 

Beneath such tender training 

The joyous child had sprang, 
Like one bright flower, in wild-wood bow 

And gladness round her flung ; 
And all who met her blessed her, 

And turned again to pray, 
That grief and care might ever spare 

The happy Alice Rray. 

The gift that made her charming 

Was not from Venus caught ; 
Nor was it, Pallas-like, derived 

From majesty of thought : 
Her healthful check was tinged with bnn 

Her hair without a curl — 
But then her eyes were love-lit stara, 

Her teeth as pure as pearl. 

And when in merry laughter 

Her sweet, clcar voiee was heard, 
It welled from out her happy heart 

Like carol of a bird ; 
And all who heard were moved to smiles, 

As at sorae mirthful lay, 
And, to the stranger*s look, replied, 

«Tis that dcar Alice Ray." 

And so ahe came, like sunbeams 

That bring the April green — 
As type of nature's royalty, 

They called her « Woodburn's queen !' 
A sweet, heart-lifting cheerfulness, 

Like springtime of the year, 7 
Seemed ever on her steps to wait — 

No wonder ahe was dear. 
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Her world was ever joyous— 

8he thought of grief and pain 
As giants of the olden time, 

That ne'er would come again ; 
The seasons all had charms for her, 

8he welcomed each with joy — 
The charm that in her apirit lived 

No changes could destrey. 
Her love made all things lovely, 

For In the heart must Ihre 
The feeling that imparta the 

'W *^&. tag what w* " 
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Theke knelt bencath the tulip tree 

A maiden fair and young ; 
The flowers o'erhead bloomed gorgeousry, 

Ah though by rainbows flung, 
And all around were daisies bright, 
And pansies with their eye« of light; 
Like gold the sun-kissed crocus shone, 
With Beaury's smiles the earth seemed strown, 
And Love's warm incense filled the sir, 
While the fair girl was kneeling there. 

In vain the flowers may woo around — 

Their charms ehe does not see, 
For she a dearer prize has found 

Beneath the tulip tree : 
A little four-leaved clover, green 
As robes that grace the fairy queen, 
And fresh as hopes of early youth, 
When life is love, and love is truth— 
A talisman of constant love 
This humble clover sure will prove ! 

And on her heart that gentle maid 

The severed leaves has preased, 
Which through the Coming night's dark shade 

Beneath her cheek will rest : 
Then precious dreams of one will rise, 
Like Love's own star in morning skiea, 
80 sweetly bright, we would the day 
His glowing chariot might delay. 
What tones of pure and tender thought 
Those simple leaves to her have taught ! 

Of old the sacred misletoe 

The Druid's altar bound ; 
The Roman hero's haughty brow 

The fadeless laurel crowned. 
Dark supervtition's sway is past, 
And war's red star is waning fast, 
Nor misletoe nor laurel hold 
The mystic language breathed of old ; 
For nature's life no power can give, 
To bid the false and selfish live. 

But still the olive-leaf imparts, 

As when, dove-borne, at first, 
It taught heaven's lore to human hearte— 

Its hope, and joy, and truat ; 
Nor deem the faith from folly Springs, 
Which innocent enjoyment brings ; 
Better from earth root every flower, 
Than crush Imagination'» power, 
f n true and loving minds, to raise 
An Eden for their Coming days» 

As on each rock, where plants can cling, 

The sunshine will be shed — 
As from the tiniest star-lit spring 

The ocean's depth's are fed — 
Thus hopes will rise, if love's clear ray 
Keep warm and bright life's rock-strewn way ; 
And from small, daily joys, distilled, 
The hearr/s deep fount of peace is filled : 
Oh, blest when Fancy's ray is given, 
Like the ethereal spark, from Heaven ! 
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DESCRIPTION OF ALICE RAY. 

Tbk birds their love-notea warble 

Among the blossomed tree«; 
The flowers are aighing forth their sweeti 

To wooing honeybees ; 
The glad brook o'er a pebbry floor 

Goes dancing on its way — 
But not a thing is so like spring 

As happy Alice Ray. 

An only child was Alice, 

And, like the blest above, 
The gentle maid had ever breathed 

An atmosphere of love ; 
Her father's smile like sunshine came, 

Like dew her mother's kias ; 
Their love and goodness made her home, 

Like heaven, the place of hliss. 

Beneath such tender training 

The joyous child had sprang, 
Like one bright flower, in wilöVwood bowi 

And gladness round her flung ; 
And all who met her blessed her, 

And turned again to pray, 
That grief and care might ever spare 

The happy Alice Rray. 

The gift that made her channing 

Was not from Venus caught ; 
Nor was it, Pallas-like, derived 

From majesty of thought : 
Her healthful check was tinged with brav 

Her hair without a curl — 
But then her eyes were love-lit stars, 

Her teeth as pure as pearL 

And when in merry laughter 

Her sweet, clear voice was heard, 
It welled from out her happy heart 

Like carol of a bird ; 
And all who heard were moved to smiles, 

As at some mirthful lay, 
And, to the stranger's look, replied, 

M 'Tis that dcar Alice Ray." 

And so she came, like sunbeama 

That bring the April green — 
As type of nature's royalty, 

They called her « Woodbura's queen I' 
A sweet, heart-lifting cheerfulness, 

Like springtime of the year, 7 
Seemed ever on her steps to wait — 

No wonder ehe was dear. 
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Her world was ever joyous— 

She thought of grief and pain 
As giants of the olden time, 

That ne'er would come again ; 
The season8 all had charms for her, 

8he welcomed each with joy — 
The charm that in her spirit lived 

No changes could destroy. 
Her love made all things lovely, 

For In the heart must live 
The feeling that imparts the charm — 

We gain by what we give. 
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Rugged strength and radiant beauty — 

These were one in nature's plan ; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty — 

These will form the perfect man ! 
Darkly was this doctrine taught us 

By the gods of heathendom ; 
Bat the living light was brought us, 

When the gospel morn had come ! 
How the glorious change, expected, 

Could be wrought, was then made free ; 
Of the earthly, when perfected, 

Rugged iron forms the key ! 

« Truth from out the earth shall flourish," 

This the Word of God makes known — 
Thence are harveats men to nourish — 

There let iron's power be shown. 
Of the swords, from slaughter gory, 

Ploughshares forge to break the soil ; 
Then will Mind attain its glory, 

Then will Labor reap the spoü — 
Error cease the soul to 'wilder, 

Crime be checked by simple good, 
As the littie coral-builder 

Forces back the furious flood. 

While our fiuth in good grows stronger, 

Means of greater good increaae ; 
Iron, alave of war no longer, 

Leads the onward march of peace ; 
8till new modes of Service findlng, 

Ocean, earth, and air, it moves, 
And the distant nations binding, 

Like the kindred tie it proves ; 
With its Atlaa-ahoulder sharing 

Loads of human toil and care ; 
On its wing of lightning bearing 

Thought'a swift mission through the air . 

As the rivers, ferthest flowing, 

In the highest hüls have birth ; 
As the banyan, broadest growing, 

Oftenest bows its head to earth— 
80 the neblest minds press onward, 

Channels far of good to trace ; 
80 the largest hearts bend downward, 

Circling all the human race ; 
Thus, by iron'f aid, pursuing 

Through the earth their plans of love, 
Men our Father'f will are doing, 

Here, as angels do above ! 



THE WATCHER. 

Tbk night was dark and fearful, 

The blast swept wailing by ; — 
A watcher, pale and tearful, 

Looked forth with anxious eye : 
How wistfully ahe gazes — 

No gleam of morn is there ! 
And then her heart upraises 

Its agony of prayer ! 

Within that dwelling lonely, 
Where want and darkness reign, 

Her predoufl child, her only, 
Lay moaning in hia ipak\\ 
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And death alone can free him— 
She feels that thia must be : 

M But oh ! for morn to see him 
Smile once again on me ! w 

A hundred lights are glandng 

In yonder mansion fair, 
And merry feet are dancing— 

They heed not morning there : 
Oh ! young and lovely creaturea, 

One lamp, from out your störe, 
Would give that poor boy's features 

To her fond gaze once more ! 

The morning sun i* shining— 

She heedeth not its ray ; 
Bernde her dead, reclining, 

That pale, dead mother lay ! 
A smile her lip was wreathing, 

A smile of hope and love, 
As though she still were breathing— 

" There 's light for us above \ n 



I SING TO HIM. 

I 8ix6 to htm ! I dream he hears 

The song he used to love, 
And oft that blessed fancy cheers 

And bears my thoughts abore. 
Ye say 'tis idle thus to dream— 

But why believe it so 1 
It is the spirifs meteor gleam 

To soothe the pang of wo. 

Love gives to nature's voice a tone 

That true hearts widerstand — 
The sky, the earth, the forest lone, 

Are peopled by his wand ; 
Sweet fände* all our pulsea thrill 

While gazing on a flower, 
And from the gently whisp'ring rill 

Is heard the worda of power. 

I breathe the dear and cherished name, 

And long-lost scenes arise ; 
Lifc's glowing landscape spreads the same ; 

The same hope's kindling skies ; 
The violet-bank, the moas-fringed seat 

Beneath the drooping tree, 
The dock that chimed the hour to meet, 

My buried love, with thee—- 

0, theae are all before me, when 

In fancy'a realms I rove ; 
Why urge me to the world again 1 

Why say the ties of love, 
That death's cold, cruel graap has riven, 

Unite no more below 1 
I'll sing to him — for though in heaven, 

He aurely heed* my wo ! 



THE LIGHT OF HOMB. 

Mr aon, thou wilt dream the world ia fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam, 

And thou must go ; — but never, when therc 
Forget the light of hörne ! 

Though pleasure may smile with a ray more \ 

It dazzles to lead astray ; 
Like the meteor's flaah, 'twill deepen the n 

When treading thy lonely way: 

But the hcarth of home has a conatant flau 

And pure as vestal fire ; 
Twill bum, 'twill burn for ever the same, 

For nature feeds the pyre. 

The sea of ambition is tempeat-toased, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam : 

When saila are ahivered and compass lost, 
Thcn look to the light of home ! 

And there, like a star through the midnight 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright, 

For never, tili shining on thy ahroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 

The sun of fame may gild the name, 
But the heart ne'er feit its ray ; 

And fashionV smiles that rieh onea dann, 
Are beams of a wintry day : 

How cold and dim those beams would be, 
Should life's poor Wanderer come !— 

My son, when the world is dark to thee, 
Then turn to the light of home. 



THE TWO MAIDENS. 



Oxs came with light and laughing air, 
And cheek like opening bloaaom — 

Bright gema were twined amid her hair, 
And glittered on her boaom, 

And pearls and cosüy diamonds deck 

Her round, white arms and lovely neck. 

Like summer's aky, with stars bedight, 
^j T\m jewelled robe around her, x 

A And(dazzling as the noontide light J 
' The radiant zone that bound her — 

And pride and joy were in her eye, 
And mortale bowed as she pasaed by. 

Another came : o'er her sweet face 
A pensive ahade was stealing ; 

Tet there no grief of earth we trace— 
But the hcaven-hallowed feeling 

Which moums the heart should ever st 

From the pure fount of truth away. 

Around her brow, aa snowdrop nur, 
The glossy tresses duster, 

Nor pearl nor Ornament was there, 
8ave the meek spirit's lustre ; 

And faith and hope beamed in her eye, 

And angels bowed as ahe pasaed by. 
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le until her marriage, in 1829, 
ymasWells,of the United States 
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Tican Poetry. 
rs. Wells published a sraall vol- 



ume entitled Poems and Juvenile Sketches, 
and she has since been an occasional contri- 
butor to several periodicals that have been 
edited by her personal friends. The poems 
of Mrs. Wells are characterized by womanly 
feeling and a tasteful simplicity of diction. 
Her ränge is limited, and she has the good 
sense to enter only the fields to which she is 
invited bv her affections and the natural fan- 
cies which are their children. While there- 
fore her successes have not been brilliant they 
have been honorable, and she-has to regret 
no failures. 



ASCÜTNEY. 
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THB TAMBD EAGLB. 



Ha tat upon his humble perch, nor flew 

At my approach ; 

But as I nearer drew, 
Looked on me, as I fancied, with reproach, 

And sadness too : 
And something still his native pride proclaimed, 

Despite his wo ; 

Which, when I marked — ashamed 
To see a noble creature brought so low — 

My heart exclaimed : 

« Where is the fire that lit thy fearless eye, 
Child of the storm, 
When from thy home on high, 

Yon craggy-breasted rock, I aaw thy form 
Clearing the sky 1 

M It grieveth me to see thy spirit tamed— 
Gone out the light 
That in thine eyeball flamed, 

When to the midday sun thy steady flight 
Was proudly aimed ! 

M Like a young dove forsaken, is the look 
Of thy sad eye, 
Who, in some lonely nook, 

Mourns on the willow bough her destiny, 
Beside the brook. 

" Oh, let not me insult thy fidlen dignity, 

Thou monarch bird, 

Gazing with vulgär eye 
Upon thy min ; for my heart is stirred 

To hear thy cry. 

M Yet, something sterner in thy downward gase 

Doth seem to lower, 

And deep disdain betrays, 
As if thou cursed man's poorly-acted powe., 

And scorned his piaisA*" 
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THE OLD ELM TBEE. 

Each morning, when my waking eye« firat see, 

Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, 

There sits a robin on the old elm tree, 

And with such stirring music fills my ear, 

I might forget that lue had pain or fear, 

And feel again as I was wont to do, [new. 

When hope was young, and joy and life itaelf were 

No miser, o'er hU heaps of boarded gold, 
Nor monarch, in the plenitude of power, 
Nor lover, free the chaste maid to enfold 
Who ne'er hath owned her love tili that bleat hour, 
Nor poet, couched in rocky nook or bower, 
Knoweth more heartfelt happineas than he, 
That never tiring warbler of the old elm tree. 

From even the poorest of Heaven's creaturee, such 

As know no rule but impulse, we may draw 

Leasons of sweet humility, and mach 

Of apt instruclion in the homely law 

Of nature : and the time hath been, I aaw 

Naught, beautiful or mean, but had for me [tree. 

8ome charm, even like the warbler of the old elm 

And listening to his joy inspiring lay, 

8ome gweet reflections are engendered thence : 

As half in tears, unto myaelf I say, 

God, who hath given this creature sourcea whence 

He such delight may gather and dispense, 

Hath in my heart joy's living fountain placed, 

More free to flow, the offener of ita wavee I taste. 



ANNA. 
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With the first ray of morning light 

Her face is dose to mine — her face all smiles : 
8he hovere round my pillow like a sprite 
Mingling with tenderness her playful wiles. 
All the long day 
8he's at aome busy play ; 
Or 'twixt her tiny fingen 
The scisaors or the needle speeds ; 
Or sorae sweet story-book she read*, 
/ And o'er it serious lingers. 

8he\steps like some glad creature of the 
As if she read her fate, and knew it fair— 
In truth, for fate at all she hath no care. 
Tet hath she tears as well aa gladness: 

A butterfly in pain 
Will make her weep for eadneas, 
But straight she '11 smile again. 
And lately she hath pressed the couch of pain : 

Sickness hath dimmed her eye, 
And on her tender spirit lain, 
And brought her near to die* 

But like the flower 

That droops at evening hour, 
And opens gayly in the morning, 

Again her quick eye glowa, 

And health's freah rose 
Her soft cheek is adorning. 

Hushed was her childiah lay : 
Like some sweet birddid sickness hold her in a net ; 



And when she broke away, 
And shook her wings in die bright day, 
Her recent capture she did quite forget. 
What joy again to hear her Meased voice ! 
My heart, lie still, but in thy quietneas rejoice 
Again, along the floor and on the stair, 

Coming and going, I hear her rapid feet ; 
Again her little, simple, earnest prayer, 

Hear her, at bedrime, in low voice repeat 
Again, at table, and the fire beeide, 

Her dear head rieea, amiling with the rast ; 
Again her heart and mind are open wide 

To yield and to receive — bleas and be bleat 
Pliant and teachable, and oft revealing 
Thoughta that muat ripen into higher feeling. 
Oh, sweet maturity ! — the gentle mood 
Raised to the intellectual and the good ; 
The bright, aflectionate, and happy child — 
The woman, pure, intelligent, and mild ! 
It muat be so : they can not waate on air 
A mother's labor and a mother's prayer. 



THE FUTURE. 

Tei flowera, the many flowera, 
That all along the smiling Valley grew, 

While the sun lay for hours, 
Kissing from off their drooping lids the dew 

Tbey, to the summer air 
No longer prodigal, their sweet breath yield 

Vainly, to bind her hair, 
The village maiden sfjeks them in the field. 

The breeze, the gentle breeze, 
That wandered like a frolic child at play, 

Loitering mid bloasomed tree*, 
Trailing their stolen sweets along ita way, 

No more adventuresome, 
Ita whispered love is to the violet given ; 

The boisterous North has come, 
And acared the sportive trifler back to heave 

The brook, the limpid brook, 
That pratüed of ita coolneas, aa it went 

Forth from ita rocky nook, 
Leaping with joy to be no longer pent— 

Its pleasant song is hushed : 
The sun no more looks down upon ita play- 

Freely, where once it guahed, 
The mountain torrent drivea ita noisy .way. 

The hours, the youthful hours, 
When in the cool shade we were wont to li 

Idling with freah culled flowera, 
In dreams that ne'er could know reality : 

Fond hours, but half enjoyed, 
Like the sweet summer breeze they passed v 

And dear hopes were destroyed, 
Like buds that die before the noon of day. 

Young life, young turbulent life, 
U, like the stream, it take a wayward coutm 

'Tis lost mid folly's rtrife— 
O'erwhelmed at length by paasion's curbleas fi 

Nor deem youth's buoyant hours 
For idle hopes or useleas muainga given — 

Who dreams away hia powers, 
The reckleas slumberer shall not wake to het 
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THE WHITE HABE. 

It was the aabbath eve — we went, 
My Geraldine and I, intent 

The twilight hour to paas, 
Where we might bear the water flow, 
And aoent the freighted winda that Mow 

Athwart the veraal graas. 

In darker grandeur — aa the day 
Stole acaree perceptiWy away — 

The purple moontain stood, 
Wearing the young moon aa a creat : 
The aun, half tunk in the far weat, 

Seemed mingling with the flood. 

The cooling dewa their balra diatilled ; 
A holy joy our boaoma thrilled ; 

Our thoughta were free aa air ; 
And. by one impulae moved, did we 
Togcther pour inatinctively 

Our aonga of gladneas there. 

The green wood waved ita ahade hard by, 
While thua we wove our harmony : 

Lured by the mystic atrain, 
A snow-white hare, that long had been 
Pecring from forth her covert green, 

Game bounding o'er the piain. 

Her beauty, 'twas a joy to note — 
The pureneaa of her downy coat, 

Her wild yet gentie eye — 
The pleaaure that, deapite her fear, 
Had led the timid thing ao near 

To list our minatrelay. 

Au motionleas, with head inclined, 
8he stood, aa if her heart divined 

The impulaea of oura — 
Till the last note had died— and then 
Turned half reluctantly again, 

Back to her greenwood bowera, 

Once more the magic aounda we tried — 
Again the hare waa aeen to glide 

From out her sylvon ahade ; 
Again, aa joy had given her winga, 
Fleet aa a bird ahe forward apringa 

Along the dewy glade. 

Go, happy thing ! diaport at will — 
Take thy delight o'er vale and hill, 

Or reat in leafy bower : 
The harrier may beaet thy way, 
The cruel anare thy foet betray — 

Enjoy thy little hour ! 

We know not, and we ne'er may know 
The hidden apringa of joy and wo, 
That deep within do lie : 



The silent workings of thy heart 
Do almoat aeem to have a part 
With our humanity ! 



THE SEA-BIRD. 



Sea-bird ! haunter of the wave, 

Delighting o'er its crest to hover ; 
Half engulfed where yawne the cave 

The billow forma in rolling over ; 
Sea-bird ! aeeker of the storm ! 

In ita shriek thou dost rejoiee ; 
Sending from thy bosom warm 

Answer ahriller than ita voiee. 

Bird, of nervous winged flight, 

Flaahing silvery to the sun, 
Sporting with the sea-foam white — 

When will thy wild courae be done * 
Whitber tends it ? Has the ahore 

No all u ring haunt for thee ? 
Nook, with tangled vines grown o'er, 

8cented shrub, or leafy tree 1 

Is the purple aeaweed rarer 

Than the violct of the spring ? 
Is the snowy foam-wreath fairer 

Than the apple's bloasoming ? 
8hady grove and sunny slope — 

8eek but theae, and thou shalt meet 
Birds not born with storm to cope, 

Hermita of reürement sweet— 

Where no wbids too rudely swell, 

But in whispere, as they pass, 
Of the fragrant flow'ret teil, 

Hidden in the tender graas. 
There the mockbird sings of love ; 

There the robin builds his nest ; 
There the gentle-hearted dove, 

Brooding, takea her bliasful reat 

Sea-bird, stay thy rapid flight : 

Gone ! where dark waves foam and daab, 
Like a lone star on the night — 

Far I aee his white wing flaah. 
He obeyeth God's behest, 

All their destiny fulfil ; 
Tempeata aome are born to breast — 

Some to worship and be still. 

If to struggle with the storm 

On life's ever-changing sea, 
Where cold mists enwrap the form. 

My harsh destiny must be — 
8ea-bird ! thus may I abide 

Cheerful the allotment given, 
And, rising o'er the ruffled tide, 

Escape at last, like thee, to heaven t 
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In 1833, Bishop Potter, then one of the 
Professors in Union College, was shown by 
bis wife, wbo had just returned from a visit 
to Rhinebeck on the Hudson, the Ode for the 
Fourth of July which is quoted on the next 
page, and informed that it was the production 
of a young woman at Service in the family 
of a friend there, whom he had often noticed 
on account of her retiring and modest man- 
ners, and who had been in that capacity more 
than twenty years. When further advised 
that these lines had been thrown off with 
great rapidity and apparent ease, and that 
the writer had been accustomed almost from 
childhood to find pleasure in similar efforts, 
the Information awakened a lively interest, 
and led him to examine other pieces from 
the same hand, and final ly to introduce them 
to the public notice, in a preface over his 
signature to the volurae entitled Wales and 
other Poems, by Maria James, published in 
1839. 

Maria James is the daughter of poor but 
pious parents who emigrated to this country 
from Wales, near the beginning of the pres- 
ent Century, and settled near the slate quar- 
ries in the northern part of New York. Her 
remaining history is told in an interesting 
manner in the following extracts from a let- 
ter which she addressed to Mrs. Potter : 

" Toward the completion of my seventh year, I 
fbund myaelf on ship-roard, surrounded by men, wo- 
men and children, whose face« were anknown to me. 
It was here, perbaps, tbat I first began to learn in a 
part »ciliar manner from Observation — aoon discovering 
that those children who wero handsome or smartly 
dressed received mach more attention than myaelf, 
who had neither of these recommendations : now- 
ever, instead of giving way to feelinirs of envy and 
jeabrasy, my imagination was revelling among the 
fruit« and flowers which I expected to find in the 
land to which we were bonnd. I also had an oppor- 
tunity to learn a littlc English during die voyage, as 
' Take eure,' and ' Get out of the way,' seemed reit- 
erated from land's end to land's end. 

" After oar family were settled in some measnre, 
I was sent to school, my father having commenced 
teaching me at home some time previons. I think 
there was no particular aptness to learn about me. 
After I conld read, 1 too* mach delight in John 
Rogers's last ad vice to his children, with all the 
excellcnt et creteras to be fouud in the old English 
Primer. I was also fond of reading the common 
hymnhook. The New Testament was my only 
Schoolbook. Thos acoomplished, I happened one 



day to hear a young woman read Addisons immita* ' 
ble paraphrases of the twenty-third pealm : 1 Kstened 
as to the voiee of an angeL Those who kuow tbe 
power of good reading or good speaking, ueed not 
be told that, where there is an ear for aoond, the 
manner in which either is done will make every poe» 
aible difference. This, probably, waa the first tuno 
that I ever heard a good reader. 

" My parents again removing, I fbund myaelf in a 
school where the eider children nsed the American 
Preceptor. I listencd in transport aa tliey read 
Dwignt's Columbia, which must have been merely 
from the smoothness of its soond, aa I coold have had 
bnt very little knowledge of its meaning. I was now 
ten years of age, and as an opportnnity offered which 
my parents saw fit to embrace, I entered the family 
in which I now reaide, where, besides learning many 
uaeful household oecupations, that care and attention 
was paid to my words and actions aa is seldom tobe 
met with in such Situation*. I had before me some 
of the best modeis for good reading and good speak- 
ing; and any child, wiih a natural ear for the beauti- 
falin language, will notice these thinirs, and tboogh 
their conversation may not differ materially from that 
of others in their line of life, they will almost invari* 
ably think in the style of their admiration. 

" The Bible here, as in my father a house, was the 
book of books, the heads of the family conatantly im- 
pressing on all, that ' the fear of die Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom,' and that to 'departfrom iniquity 
is understandiug.' There is scarcely anything that 
caii afiect the mind of young persona like those le»- 
sons of wisdom which uül from lips they love and re- I 
spect. t ! 

" Besides freqnent opportunities of hearing instruc- ' 
tive books read, my leisare hours were often devoted , 
to one or the other of these works : first, the Female : 
Mentor, comprising within itself a little epitome of 
elegant literatnre ; two odd volumes of the Adven- 
turer ; Miss Hannah More's Cheap Repository ; and 
Pilgrim's Progress. Döring a penod ol nearly seven 
years which I spent in this family, the newspapers 
were more or less filled with the wars and fightings 
of oar European neighbors. My imagination took 
fire, and I lent an ear to the whispera of the mose. 

* T was then that firat ahe pruned the wing ; 
'T waa then ehe firat eeaayed to aing.' 

Bat die wing was powerless, and the aong with out 
raelodv. As I ad vanced toward womanhood, Tshrunk 
from tne nickname of poct, which had been awarded 
me : the very idea seemed the height of preaump- 
tion. In my aeventeenth year I left this Situation to 
learn dressmaking. I sewed neatly, but too slow to 
insure success. My failure in this was alwaya a sub- 
jeet of regret After this, 1 lived some time in dif- 
ferent sitaations, my employment being principallv 
in the nursery. In each of these different familiesi 
had access to those who spoke the porest Engliah, 
also frequent opportunities of hearing correct and 
elegant readera — at least I believed them snch by 
the effect prodaced on my feelings; and althoogh 
nineteen years have nearly passed away aince my 
retarn to the home of my early life, I have not ceased 
to remember with gratitode the kind treatment re- 
ceived from different persons at this period, while 
my attachment to their children has not been oblit- 
erated by time nor by absence, and is likely to con- 
tinue tili death. — . 
11 With reapect to die few poems which you have 
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Vnd tbe eagie spreada bis piniona fair 
tnd mounta aloft in tbe Gelds ofair. * 



vy nerc blisa is complctc and secure — 
Till ita towers and «pires ansc (rom afax, 
(To the eye of faith,') a» aomc t&&\&xy\. tfcax> 
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•en so kind as to overlook, I can bardry say mys elf 
inr they Cime to be wntten. I recoflect, many 
of trvinff something in this way for the 
ent of a littte boy who was very dear to me ; 
pt thia, with a very few other pieces, long for- 
no attempt of the kind wai made untü The 
lother's Lament, and Elijah, with a unmber of epi- 
spsa*, which were written previooa to those which 
■ve been prodnced within the laat six years. The 
ahjcct of the Hummingbird, (the oldest of these,) 
mm tmken captive by my own band. The Adven- 
ia described just as it happened. Wales is a 

of retrospect of the days of cbüdbood Of 

permit me, dear madam, to call your at- 
to the snmmer of 1839, when yonrselC with 
be other Ladies of this family, were reading Bonm- 
aw»e's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte : I had opportn- 
riües) of hearing a little sometimes, which brooght 
brciMy to my miod certain conversations which I 
in the early part of my lifo reapecting this 
man. The poem was prodnced the fcl- 
sommer. In the year 1019, The American 
Fing appeared in the New York American, signed 
'Cfeoaker & Co.' : this kindled np the poetic fires in 
my breast, which, bowever, did not find ntterance 
aastil fourteen yean afterward, in the Ode on the 
Fowth of Joly, 1833. This appearing in print, some 



ODE, 

WRITTEN FOR THE POURTH 0P JÜLT, 1SJ3. 

I see that banner proudly wäre — 

Yee, proadly waving yet ; 
Not a stripe is torn from the broad array, 

Not a aingle star is set ; 
And the eagle, with unruffled plume, 
Is aoaring aloft in the welkin dorne. 

Not a leaf is plueked from the brauch he bears; 

From bis grasp not an arrow has flown ; 
The mist that obstructed bis vision is past, 

And the mormur of discord is gone : 
For he seea,withaglanceoTermonntam and piain, 
The Union nnbroken, from Georgia to Maine. 

Far soothward, in that ranny clime, 

Where bright magnolias bloom, 
And the orange with the lime tree vies 

In shedding rieh perfume, 
A sound was heard like the ocean's roar, 
Aa its «arges break on the rocky ahore. 

Was it the Toice of the tempest loud, 

As it felled some lofty tree, 
Or a sodden flash from a paaring storm 

Of heaven's artillcry 1 
Bot it died away, and the sound of doves 
Is heard again in the seented groves. 

The links are all united still 

That form the golden chain, 
And peace and plenty amile aroond, 

Throoghont the wide domain : 
How feeble is langnage, how cold is the lay, 
Compared with the joy of this festiral day — 

To see that banner waving yet — 

Ay, warmg prood and high— 
No rent in all its ample folds, 

No stain of crimson dye : 
And the eagle spreads hu pmions nur, 
And mounfti aloft in the fieJds of air. 






who did not know me very well inqoired of other», 
•Do you snppose she ever wrote ltt' Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, it was imagined ' she nrast 
have had help.' These remarks gave rise to the ques- 
tion, What is poetry t The Album was begnn and 
carried throagh without previoas arrangement or 
design, laid aside when the mind was weary, and 
taken np again just as tbe sabjeet happened to pro- 
sent itsel£ Fnendship was prodnced in the same 
way. Many of the pieces are written from impres- 
sions reeeived in yoath, particularly the Whip-poor- 
will, the Meadow Lark, the Firefly, &c." 

In the Introduction to her poems Bishop 
Potter viodicates in an admirable manner, 
against the sneers of Johnson, the propriety 
of recognising the abilities of the humblest 
classes. It will be seen that the poems of 
Maria James will bear a very favorable com- 
parison with the compositions of any of the 
" uneducated poets" whose names are cele- 
brated in Mr. Southey's fine essay upon this 
sabjeet. 



THE PILGRIMS. 

TO A LADT. 

Ws met as pilgrims meet, 

Who are bound to a distant ahrine, 
Who spend the hours in converse sweet 
From noon to the day's decline — 
Soul mingling with soul, as they teil of their fears 
And their hopes, as they paas thro' the Valley of teara. 

And still they commune with delight, 

Of pleasures or toils by the way, 
The winds of the deaert that chill them by night, 
Or heat that oppreases by day : 
For one to the faithral is ever at hand, 
As the ahade of a rock in a weary landL 

We met as soldiers meet, 

Ere yet the figbt is won — 
Ere joyful at their captain's feet 
Is laid their armor down : 
Each strengthens his fellow to do and to bear, 
In hope of tbe crown which the victors wear. 

Though daily the strife they renew, 

And their foe his thousands o'ercome, 
Yet the promise unfailing is ever in view 
Of safety, protection, and home : [conferred, 
Where they knew that their sovereign such ravor 
" As eye hath not seen, as the ear hath not heard." 

We met as seamen meet, 

On ocean's watery piain, 
Where billows rise and tempests beat, 
Ere the destined port they gain : 
But tempests they baffle, and billows they brave, 
Assured that their pilot is mighty to save. 

They dwell on the scenes which have past, 

Of perils they still may endure— 
The haven of rest, where they anchor at last, 
Where bliss is complete and secure— 
Till its towers and spires arise from afar, 
(To the eye of faith^ as aoraft mdiaivV tjütt« 
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We met as brethren meet, 

Who are cast on a foreign Strand, 
Whoae hearta are cheered as they hasten to greet 

And commune of their native land — 
Of their Father's hoose in that world abore, 
Of his tender care and his boundless love. 

The city so fair to behold, 

The redeeraed in their vestments of white— 
Tn those mansions of rest, where, mid pleasnres un- 

They final ly hope to unite : [told, 

Where ceaseleas ascriptions of preise shall ascend 
To God and the Lamb in a world withoat end. 



THE ßOLDIER'S GRAVE.» 

In Gallia's sunny fields, 

Where blooms the eglantine, 
And where loxuriant Clusters bend 

The fruitful vine— 

The youth to manhood rose, 

(Tis fancy teils the tale :) 
His step was swift as mountain deer 

That akims the vale. 

And his eagle glance, 

Which told perception keen, 
. " Of will to do and soul to dare," 
Deep fixed within. 

Perchance a mother's Iove, 

A father's tender care, 
With every kindly household bond, 

Were his to ahare. 

Perchance the darling one, 

The best beloved was he, 
Of all that gathered round the hearth 

From infancy. 

How fair life's mom to him ! 

The world was blithe and gay— 
Hope, beckoning with an angel's smile, 

Led on the way. 

He left his native piain, 

He bade his home ferewell— 
And she, the idol of his heart, 

The fair Adele. 

Though sad the parting hour, 

What ardor fixed his breast, 
To view the streams, to tread the seil, 

Far in the West ! 

From where the Huron's wave 

First greets the ruddy light, 
To where Superior, in ita glow, 

Lies calm and bright — 

Where rose the forest deep, 
Where stretched the giant shore, 

From Del Fuego's utmost bound 
To Labrador. 

* The {rare here tpoken of wu pointed out to the wri- 
tsr m the final reating place of a French offleer— a aingle 
rnound, withoat a ttone to mark the §pot, in Rutland eoun- 
ty, Vermont 



How many a gallant ship 
8inoe then has crossed the sea, 

Deep freighted from the western world— 
But where is he ? 

Oh, ne'er beeide that hearth 
The unbroken ring shall meet, 

To teil th' adTenturous tale, or join 
In converse sweet ! 

For in that stranger-land 

His lonely grave is seen, 
Where northern mountains lift their hei 

In mdeleas green. 



TO A SINOING BIRD. 



Hdsh, hush that lay of gladness, 

It fills my heart with pain, 
But touch some note of sadness, 

■ Öome melancholy strain, 
That teils of days departed, 

Of hope« for ever flown— 
8ome golden dream of other yeaxs, 

To riper age unknown. 

The captive, bowed in sadness, 

Impatient to be free, 
Might call that lay of gladness 

The voiee of liberty : 
Again the joyous carol, 

Warm gushing, peals along, 
As if thy very latest breath 

Would spend itself in song. 

Oft as I hear those tones of thine 

Will thoughts like these intrude— 
M If once compared, thy lot with mine, 

How cold my gratitude ; 
Though gloom or sunshine mark the hoi 

Thy bosom, ne'ertheleas, 
Will pour, as from its inmost fbunt, 

The üde of thankfulneas." 



GOOD FRIDAY. 

Thk scene is fresh before us, 
When Jesus drained the cup, 

As new the day comes o'er us 
When he was offered up— 

The veil in sunder rending, 
The types and shadows flee, 

While heaven and earth are bending 
Their gaze on Calvary. 

8hould mortal dare in numbers, 
Where angels, trembling, stand— 

Or wake the harp that slumbers 
In flaming Beraph's hand ? 

Then teil the wondrous story 
Where rolls 8aivation's wave, 

And give Him all the glory, 
Who came the lost to save. 
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e doubted whether, in the long 
* those whose works illustrate 
e the intellectual character and 
tvoman, there are many names 
ine with a clearer, steadier, and 
ing lustre, than that of Maria 

fTE. 

dwen, afterward Mrs. Brooks, 
this title was conferred origin- 
re, by the poet Southey, was de- 

1 a Welsh family that settled in 
i, near Boston, sometime before 
ion. A considerable portion of 
fortune of her grandfather was 
•Urning of that city in 1775, and 
erward removed to Medford, 
ystic river, where Maria Gowen 
x>ut the year 1795. Her father 
•f education, and among his inti- 

were several of the professors 
College, whose occasional Visits 
leasures of a rural life. From 
she derived, at an early period, 
tters and learning. Before the 
>f her ninth year, she had com- 
emory many passages from the 
and her conversation excited 
ler by its elegance, variety, and 
he grew in beauty, too, as she 
rs, and when her father died, a 
fore she had attained the age of 

2 was betrothed to a merchant 
ho undertook the completion of 
i, and as soon as she quitted the 
narried to her. Her early wo- 
is passed in commercial afflu- 
le loss of several vessels at sea 
r hosband was interested was 
other losses on land, and years 
in comparative indigence. In 
ible book, Idomen, or The Vale 
he says, referring to this period : 
had been hospi table, our doors 
y ; but to part with our well- 
relling had now become inevit- 
itired, with one servant, to a re- 
if meaner dimensions, and were 



sought no longer by those who had coroe in 
our wealth. I looked earnestly around me ; 
the present was cheerless, the future dark 
and fearful. My parents were dead, my few 
relatives in distant countries, where they 
thought perhaps but little of my happiness. 
Burleigh I had never loved other than as a 
father and protector ; but he had been the 
benefactor to my fallen family, and to him I 
owed comfort, education, and every ray of 
pleasure that had glanced before me in this 
world. But the sun of his energies was set- 
ting, and the faults which had balanced his 
virtues increased as his fortune declined. He 
might live through many years of misery, 
and to be devoted to him was my duty while a 
spark of his life remained. I strove to nerve 
my heart for the worst. Still there were mo- 
ments when fortitude became faint with en- 
durance, and visions of happiness that might 
have been mine came smiling to my Ima- 
gination. I wept and prayed in agony." 

In this period, poetry was resorted to for 
amusement and consolation. At nineteen 
she wrote a metrical romance, in seven can- 
tos, but it was never published. It was fol- 
lowed by many shorter lyricai pieces, which 
were printed anonymously ; and in 1820, 
after favorable judgments of it had been ex- 
pressed by some literary friends,* she gave 
to the public a small volume entitled Judith, 
Esther, and other Poems, by a Lover of the 
Fine Arts. It contained many fine passages, 
and gave promise of the powers of which 

* One of the friend» here alluded to waa the lato Dr. 
Kirklnnri, prcaident of Harvard College. On a blank leaf 
of the first copy of the rolurac that »he reeeived, «he wroto 
the followlng unea, which have not before been printed . 

Should e*er my halAAedged idum altain th« height 
She trembJiiif lotig«, jet lear» to U»ni>t on mure, 

Still will »he blcM, though wounded in ber flicht, 
The gearroua band that gave her »Uen^tü to aoar. 

Bot tlioald reMStle*s trmpeabi fierrrlr meet. 
And ca*t het, itruggling, to the wbelmiive "«re, 

Xven theo, one tender, frateftii |iul«e »hall beat 
lo ber torn heart, fot Lim who »trove tu aave, 

Wrltfng to me in 1P42, Mr». Brooks enc1o*ed the*e renc*, 
and observed : M I recall them alter an inrerval of twenty 
year«. Tliey have meaning and rtnecrity in them ; but 
having during that time extended my arquninrance with 
muw« and angels, I can not now benr to nee either of 
them repreaented with plumage on their win^«. ^oro« 
of the mott celebrated painters have, however, »et the 
example." 
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the maturity is illustrated by Zophiel. The 
volume was dedicated to a friend 

who cheered her first faint layi 
With the hope-kindling breath of timely praise, 

in the following verses : 

Lady, IVe woren for thee a wreath — 
Though pale the buds that gern it, 

Think of the gloom they grew beneath, 
Nor utterly oontemn it 

8carce in my cradle was I laid, 
Ere Fate relentless bound me, 

Deep in a narrow vale of shade, 

Where prisoning rocks Surround me. 

Lady, I 've culled a wreath for you, 

From the few flowers that grow there, 

Because 'twas all that I could do 
To lull the sense of wo there. 

Yet, lady, I have known delight 
The heart with bliss overflowing, 

Bndearing förms have blest my sight 
With soul and beauty glowing. 

For Hope came all arrayed in light, 

And pitying stood before me, 
8miled on cach flinty barrier's height, 

And to ita summit bore me. 

6he showed many a scene divine — 
Shc told me— and descended — 

Of joys that never must be mine — 
And then — her power was ended. 

Oh, pleasures dead as soon as bom, 

To be forgotten never ! — 
Oh, moments fleeting, few, and gone, 

To be regretted ever ! 

A few sweet waves of glowing light 

Upon Time's dreary ocean, 
Light gales that wake the dead, calm night 

To momentary motion ; 

Bright beams that in their beauty bless 

A dark and desert piain, 
To show its fearful loneliness, 

And disappear again. 

Yet oft she hovers o'er me now, 

Each soothing eflbrt making : 
80 mothers kias the infant's brow, 

But can not eure its aching. 

Then, lady, oh, aoeept my wreath, 
Though all besides condemn it ; 

Think of the gloom it grew beneath, 
Nor utterly contemn it 

In the two prineipal poems are presented char- 
acters entirely difierent in mind and person, 
but equally entitled to admiration. In Judith 
are exhibited prudence, fortitude, and decis- 
ion, sofiened by a feminine sensibility ; in 
Esther a soul painfully alive to every tender 
emotion, and a noble elevation of mind strug- 
gling with constitutional softness and timid- 
ty. Many passages remind us of her ma- 



turest style, as this description 
of the Assyrian : 

With even step, in mourning garb ai 
Fair J udith walked, and grandeur m 

Though humble dust, in pious sprinl 
8oiled the dark tresses of her copi 

And this picture of a boy : 
8oftly supine his rosy limbs reposed, 

His locks curled high, leaving the k 
And o'er his eyes the light lids genth 

As they had feared to hide the bril 

And this description of the prep 
Esther to appear before Ahasuen 
" Take ye, my maids, this mournful ( 

Bring all my glowing gerne and ga 
A nation's fate impending hangs to-d 

But on my beauty and your duteoi 

Prompt to obey, her ivory form they ] 
Soine comb and braid her hair of \ 

8ome softly wipe away the limpid wa 
That o'er her dimply limbs in drops 

Refreshed and faultleas from their han< 
Like form celestial clad in raiment 

O'er all her garb rieh India's treasuret 
In mingling beams of rainbow-colo] 

Graceful shc entered the forbidden coi 
Her bosom tlirobbing with her purp 

Slow were her steps, and unassured b 
While hope just trembled in her 92 

Light on the marble feil her ermine tr 
And when the king, reclined in mu 

Lifts, at the gentle so und, his stately 1 
Low at his feet the sweet intruder i 

Among the shorter poems are s< 
are marked by fancy and feeling, ac 
ful versification, of one of which, 
these are the opening verses : 

Lone in the desert, drear and deep, 
Beneath the forest's whispering s 

Where brambles twine and mosses < 
The lovely Charlotte's grave is m 

But though no breathing marble the 
8hall gleam in beauty through th< 

The turf that hides her golden hair 
With sweetest desert-flowers shall 

And while the moon her tender ligh 
Upon the hallowed scene shall flu 

The mocking-bird shall sit all night 
Among the dewy leavea, and sing 

The following clever translatic 
Greek of Moschus, from this vol 
made in the author's seventeenth 3 

CUPID THB RU1TAWAT. 

Listsx, listen, softly, clear — 
Venus* accents woo the ear ! 
M Gentle stranger, hast thou seen 
Thus beging the beautoous queei 
" Hast thou seen my Cupid stray 
Lurking, near the public way 1 
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Bring him back, and thou «halt np 
A kiss at lernst from Venus' lip. 
Tis a boy of well-known name, 
Thou eanst know him by his fame : 
Fair his face, but overepread, 
Cheek and brow, with rosy red ; 
And his eyes of azure bright 
Sparkle with a fiery light 
3mall and snowy are his hands, 
But their tender power commands 
Eren Pluto' s empire wide ; 
Acberon's polluted tide 
Loses at their gentle waving 
Half the terror of its raving. 
At his dimpled Shoulders move 
Plumy pinions like a dove, 
And or youth or maiden meeting, 
When among the flowers he 's flitting, 
Like a «wallow swift he darts, 
Perching on their beating hearts. 
From his back a quiver nur, 
Golden like his curly hair, 
Pendent falls in purple ües, 
Scattering radiance as he flies. 
He the elender dart can throw, 
8inging from his polished bow, 
Fax as heaven : nor will he spare 
Even me, his mother, there. 
And whene'er a victim bleeds, 
Laughing, glorying in his deeds, 
Still with added fires to scorch, 
He, a little hidden torch, 
Deeming not his mischief done, 
Kindles at the glowing sun. 
If the urchin thou shouldst find, 
Let not pity move thy mind ; 
8ufler not his tears to grieve thee, 
They but trickle to deceive thee. 
If he smile upon thee, haste, 
Heed him not, but bind him fast 
Should he pout his Ups to kiss, 
Oh ! avoid the treachcrous bliss ! 
Turn thy head, nor dare to meet 
Of his breath the poison sweet 
8hould he ply his potent charms, 
And presenting thee his arm«, 
Gracerul kneel, and sweetly say, 
' Take my proffered gif«, I pray,* 
Do not touch them — still disdain — 
All are fraught with venomed pain." 

In the summer of 1823 Mr. Brooks died, 
id a pateraal uncle soon after invited the 
ctess to Cuba, for which island she sailed 
, the 20th of the following Oc tober. Here, 
1824, she completed the first canto of Zo- 
iel, or The Bride of Seven, which had been 
inned and nearly written before she left 
«ton, and it was published in that city in 
25. The second canto was finished in Cu- 
in the openiog of 1827 ; the third, fourth, 
d fifth, in 1828, and the sixth in the be- 
inin? of 1829. The uncle of Mrs. Brooks 



was now dead, and he had left to ner his 
coffee plantation and other property, "which 
afforded her a liberal income. She returned 
again to the United States, and resided more 
than a year in the vicinity of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where her son was pursuing his stud- 
ies ; and in the autumn of 1830, in Company 
with her only surviving brother, Mr. Ham- 
mond Gowen, of Quebec, she went to Paris, 
where she passed the following winter. The 
curious and learned notes to Zophiel were 
written in various places — some in Cuba, 
some in Hanover, some in Canada (which she 
visited during her residence at Hanover), 
some at Paris, and the rest at Keswick, in 
England, the home of Robert Southey, where 
she passed the spring of 1831. When she 
quitted the hospitable home of this much 
honored and much attached friend, she left 
with him the completed work, which he sub- 
sequently saw through the press, correcting 
the proofsheets himself, previous to its ap- 
pearance in London, in 1833. On leaving 
Keswick, Mrs. Brooks addressed to Southey 
the following poem ; and the subsequent cor- 
respondence between the two poets, which I 
have seen, shows that the promise of con- 
tinued regard was fulfilled : 

TO ftOBSRT 80UTUET, 18 Q.« 

Ob ! laureled bard, how can I part, 
Those cheering smiles no more to see, 

Until my soothed and solaced heart 
Pours forth one grateful lay to thee 1 

Fair virtue tuned thy youthful breath, 
And peace and pleasure bless thee now ; 

For love and beauty guard the wreath 
That blooms upon thy manly brow. 

The Indian, leaning on his bow, 

On hostile cmX in desert drcar, 
Gast with less joy his glance below, 

When came some friendly warrior near ;— 

The native dove of that warm isle 

Where oft, with flowers, my lyrt was drest, 
See« with less joy the sun a white 

When vertic rains have drenched her nest, 

Than I, a stranger, first beheld 

Thine eye's harmonious welcome given 

With gentle word, which, as it swelled, 
Came to my heart benign as heaven. 

Soft be thy sleep as mists that rest 
On Skiddaw's top at summer morn ; 

Smooth be thy days as Derwent's bremst 
When summer light is almost gone ! 

And yet, for thee why breathe a prayer t 

I deem thy fitte is given in trust 
To seraphs, who by daily care 

Would prove that Heaven is not unjusi 
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And treasured shall thine image be 
In Memory's purest, höhest shrine» 

While truth and honor glow in thee, 
Or life's warm, quivering pulse k mine. 

The materials of Zophiel are universal ; 
that is, such as may be appropriated by every 
polished nation. In all the most beautiful 
Orient al Systems of religion, including our 
own, may be found such beings as its char- 
acters. The early fathers of Christianity not 
only believed in them, but wrote cumbrous 
folios upon their nature and attributes. It is 
a fact deserving of notice, that they never 
doubted the existence and the power of the 
Grccian and Roman gods, but supposed them 
to be fallen angels, who had caused them- 
selves to be worshipped under particular 
forms and for particular characteristics. To 
what an exten t and to how very late a period 
this belief has prevailed, may be leamed from 
a remarkable little work of Fontenelle,* in 
which that pleasing writer endeavors serious- 
ly to disprove that any preternatural power 
was illustrated in the rcsponsesof the ancient 
oracles. The Christian belief in good and evil 
angels is too beautiful to be laid aside. Their 
actual and present existence can be disproved 
neither by analogy, philosophy, nor theolo- 
gy, nor can it be questioned without castinga 
doubt also upon the whole System of our reli- 
gion. This religion, by many a fanciful skep- 
tic, has been called barren and gloomy ; but 
setting aside all the legends of the Jews, and 
confining ourselves entirely to the generally 
received Scriptures, there will be found suffi- 
cient food for an Imagination warm as that of 
Homer, Apelles, or Praxiteles. It is astonish- 
ing that such rieh materials for poetry should 
for so many centuries have been so little re- 
garded, appropriated, or even pereeived. 

The story of Zophiel, though aecompanied 
by many notes, is simple and easily followed. 
Redüced to prose, and a child, or any person 
of the commonest apprehension, wouldread 
it with satisfaction. It is in six cantos, and 
is supposed to oecupy the time of nine months: 
from the blooming of roses at Ecbatana to the 
Coming in of spices at Babylon. Of this time 
the greater part is supposed to elapse be- 
tween the second and third cantos, where 
Zophiel thus speaks of Egla to Phraerion : 

Xet still she bloomed — uninjured, innocent — 
Though now for seven sweet moons by Zophiöl 
watched and wooed. 
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The king of Medea, introduced in the sec- 
ond canto, is an ideal personage ; but the his- 
tory of that country, near the time of the 
second captivity, is very confused, and more 
than one young prince like Sardius might 
have reigned and died without a record. So 
much of the main story, however, as relates 
to human life is based upon sacred or profane 
history ; and we have sufficient authority for 
the legend of an angel's passion for one of 
the fair daughters of our own world. 1 1 was 
a custom in the early ages to style heroes, to 
raise to the rank of demigods, men who were 
distinguished forgreat abilities, qualities, or 
actions. Above such men the angels who 
are supposed to have visited the earth, were 
but one grade exalted, and they were capable 
of partieipating in human pains and pleas- 
ures. Zophiel is described as one of those 
who feil with Lucifer, not from ambition or 
turbulence, but from friendship and excessive 
admiration of the chief disturber of the trän- 
quillity of heaven: as he declares, when 
thwarted by his betrayer, in the fourth canto: 

Though the first seraph formed, how could I teil 
The ways of guilc 1 What marvolo I believed 

When cold ambition mimicked love so well 
That half the sons of heaven looked on deeeived ! 

During the whole interview in which this 
stanza oecurs, the deeeiver of men and an- 
gels exhibits his alleged power of inflicting 
pain. He says to Zophiel, after arresting his 

course : 

"Sublime Intelligente ! 

Once chosen for my friend and worthy me : 
Not so wouldst thou have labored to be hence, 

Had my emprise been crowned with victory. 
When I was bright in heaven, thy seraph eyes 

Sought only minc. But he who every power 
Beaide, while hope allured him, could despise, 

Changed and forsook me in misfortune's hour." 

To which Zophiel replies : 

" Changed, and forsook thee ? this from thee to me 1 

Once noble spirit ! Oh ! had not too much 
My o'erfond heart adored thy fallacy, 

I had not now been here to bear thy keen reproach ; 
Forsook thee in misfortune ? at thy side 

I closer fought as perils thickencd round, 
Watched o'er thee fallen : the light of heav'n denied, 

But proved my lovc more fervent and profound. 
Prone as thou wert, had I been mortal born, 

And owned as many lives as leaves there be, 
From all Hyrcania by his tempest torn 

I had lost one by one, and given the last for thee. 
Oh ! had thy plighted pact of faith been kept, 

Still unaecomplished were the curse of sin ; 
Mid all the woes thy ruined followcrs wept, 

Had friendship lingered, hell could not have been." 
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Pbracrion, another fallen angel, bat of a 
nature gentler than that of Zophiel, is thus 
introduced : 

Härmte» Phratrion, fonned to dwell on high, 

Retained the looks that had been his above ; 
And his harmonious lip, and sweet blue eye, 

Soothed the fidlen seraph's heart, and changed his 
No sool creatiTe in this being bom, [scom to love ; 

Ito restless, daring, fond aspirings hid ; 
Wilhin the vortex of rebellion drawn, 

He joined the shining ranks as others dicL 
SucceM but little had advanced ; defeat 

He thooght so little, scarce to him were worse ; 
And, as he held in heaven inferior seat, 

Less was bis bliss, and lighter was his curse. 
He formen 1 no plana for happiness : content 

To cur! the tendril, fold the bud ; his pain 
So light, he scarcelj feit his banishment 

Zophiel, perchance, had held him in disdain ; 
Bot, fonned for friendship, from his o'erfraught sonl 

Twas such relief his burning thoughts to pour 
In other ears, that oft the strong control [more. 

Of pride he feit them bunt, and could restrain no 
Zophiel was soft, but jet all flame; by turns 

Lore, grie£ remorse, shame, pity, jealousy, 
Each Doundless in his breast, impels or burns : 
joy was Miss, his pain was agony. 



Such are the principal preterhuman char- 
acters in the poem. Egla, the heroine, is a 
Hebress, of perfect beauty, who lives with 
her parents not far from the city of £cbatana, 
and has been saved by stratagem from a gen- 
eral massacre of captives under a former king 
of Medea. Being brought before the reign- 
ing monarch to answer for the supposed 
murder of Meles, ahe exclaims : 

Sad from my birth, nay, born upon that day 
Wben perished all my race, my infant ears 

Were opened first with groans ; and the first ray 
I saw, came dimly through my mother's tears. 

Zophiel is described throughout the poem 

as burning with the admiration of vir tue, yet 

frequently betrayed into crime by the pursuit 

of pleasure. Straying accidentally to the 

grove of Egla, he is Struck with her beauty, 

and finds consolation in her pr esence. Hi s first 

appearance to her is beautifully described : 

in the dusky room, where she mourned her 

destiny, is suddenly a light, then something 

like a silvery cloud : 

The form it hid 
Modest emerged, as might a yototh beseem ; 

Save a slight scar£ his beauty bare, and white 
As cygnefs bosom on some süver stream ; 

Or yonng Narcissus, when to woo the light 
Of its first morn, that floweret open Springs ; 

And near the maid he comes with timid gaze, 
And gentry fims her with his full-apread wings, 

Transparent as the cooling gush that plays 



From ivory fount Each bright prismatic tint 

Still vanishing, returning, blending, changing 
About their tender mystic texture glint, 

Like colora o'er the fullblown bubble ranging, 
That pretty urchins launch upon the air, 

And laugh to see it vanish ; yet, so bright, 
More like — and even that were taint compare— 

As shaped from some new rainbow. Rosy light, 
Like that which pagans say the dewy car 

Precedes of their Aurora, clippcd him round, 
Retiring as he moved ; and evening's star 

Shamed not the diamond coronal that bound 
His curly locks. And still to teach his face 

Expression dear to her he wooed, he sought ; 
And in his hand he held a little vase 

Of virgin gold, in stränge devices wrought 

He appears however at an unfortunate mo- 
ment, for the fair Judean has just yielded to 
the entreaties of her mother and assented to 
proposals offered by Meles, a noble of the 
country ; but Zophiel causes his rival to ex- 
pire suddenly on entering the bridal apart- 
ment, and his previous life at Babylon, as 
revealed in the fifth canto, shows that he was 
not undeserving of his doom. Despite her 
extreme sensibility, Egla has much strength 
of character ; she is conscientious and cau- 
tious, and she regards the advances of Zo- 
phiel with distrust and apprehension. Meles 
being missed, she is brought to court to an- 
swer for his murder. Her sole fear is for her 
parents, who are the only Hebrews in the 
kingdom, and are suflered to live but through 
the clemency of Sardius, a young prince who 
has lately come to the throne, and who, like 
many oriental monarchs, reserves to himself 
the privilege of decreeing death. The king 
is convinced of her innocence, and, Struck 
with her extraordinary beauty and character, 
resolves suddenly to make her his queen. 
We know of nothing in its way finer than 
the description which follows, of her intro- 
duction, in the simple costume of her coun- 
try, to a gorgeous banqueting hall in which 
he sits with his assembled chiefs : 

With unassured yet graceful stcp advancing, 

The light vermilion of her cheek more warm 
For doubtful modesty ; while all were glancing 

Over the stränge attire that well became such form. 
To lend her space the admiring band gave way ; 

The sandals on her silvery foet were blue ; 
Of saftron tint her robe, as when young day 

Spreads softly o'er the heavens, and tints the 
trembling dew. 
Light was that robe as mist ; and not a gern 

Or Ornament impedes its wavy fold, 
Long and profuse, save that, above its hem, 

'T was broidered with pomegranate wreath, üj 
gold. 
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And, by a silken cincture, broad and blue, 

In shapely guise about the waist confined, 
BJent with the curla that, of a lighter hue, 

Half floated, waving in their length behind ; 

The other hal£ in hraided treaaefl twined, 

Was deckcd with rows of pearls, and sapphire's 
Arranged with curious akill to ünitate [ure too. 

The swect acacia's blossoms ; just at live 
And droop thosc tender flowera in natural State ; 

And so the trembüng gems seemed sensitive. 
And pendent, sometimes touch her neck ; and there« 

Seemed shrinking from its softness as alive, 
And round her arms, flour-white and round and fair, 

Slight bändelet« were twined of colors five, 
Like little rainbows scemly on those arms ; 

None of that court had seen the like before, 
Soft, fragrant, bright — so much like heaven her 

It scarce could seem idolatry to adore. [charms, 
He who beheld her band forgot her face ; 

Yet in that face was all beside forgot ; 
And he who, as she went, beheld her pace, 

And locks profuse, had said, " Nay, turn thee not" 
Placcd on a banquet couch beside the king, 

Mid many a sparkling guest no eye forbore ; 
But, like their darts, the warrior princes fling 

Such looks as seemed to pierce, and scan her o'er 
Nor met alone the glare of lip and eye— [and o'er ; 

Charms, but not rare : the gazer stem and cool, 
Who «night but faults, nor fault or spot could spy ; 

In everWtmb, Joint, vein, the maid was beautifulX 
8ave thafher lip, like some bud-bursting flower, J 

Just scorncd the bounds of symmetry, perchance, 
But by its rashness gained an added power, 

Heightening perfection to luxuriance. 
But that was only when she smiled, and when 

Dissolved the intense expression of her eye ; 
And had her spirit love first seen her then, 

He had not doubted her mortality. 

Idaspes, the Medean vizier, or prime min- 
ister, has reflected on the maiden's story, and 
is alarmed for the safety of his youthful sov- 
ereign, who consents to some delay and ex- 
periment, but will not be dissuaded from his 
design until five inmates of his palace have 
fallen dead in the captive's apartment. The 
last of these is Altneetor, a favorite of the 
king (whose Greek name is intended to ex- 
press his qualities), and the circumstances of 
his death, and the consequent grief of Egla 
and despair of Zophiel, are painted with a 
beauty, power, and passion, scarcely sur- 
passed: 

Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 

Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and fair ; 
Advanced rcspectful to the virgin's feet, [there. 

And, lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance 
Like perfume, soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrillcd the gilded roof along; 
His wann, devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervor to his song. 
She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

£hr mar not sce him die. No groan — she Springs 



Frantic between a hopebeam and despair, 

And twines her long hair round bim as he sings. 
Then thus : " Oh ! being, who nnscen, bat near 

Art hovering now, behold and pity me ! 
For love, hope, beauty, music— all that 's dear, 

Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 
8pirit ! in merey make not me the cause, 

The hateful cause, of this kind being's death ! 
In pity kill me first ! He lives — he draws — 

Thou wilt not blast? he draws his harmless breath!" 

8tül lives Althedtor ; still unguarded strays 

One band o'er his fallen lyre ; but all his soul 
Is lost — given up. He fain would turn to gase, 

But can not turn, so twined. Now all that stole 
Throughevery vein and thrillcd each separate nerve, 

Himself could not have told, all wound and clasped 
In her white arms and hair. Ah ! can they serve 

To save him ? " What a sea of sweets !" he gasped, 
But 't was delight, sound, fragrance, all,were breath- 
ing. 

Still swell'd the transport "Let me look and thank," 
He sighed, (celestial smiles his Ups enwreathing;) 

«* I die— but ask no more," he said, and sank — 
Still by her arms supported — lower — lower — 

As by soft sleep oppressed ; so calm, so fair, 
He rested on the purple tapestried floor, 

It seemed an angel lay reposing there. 

And Zophiel exclaims — 

M He died of love, of the o'erperfect joy 

Of being pitied— -prayed for — pressed— by thoe ! 
Oh, for the fate of that devoted boy 

I 'd seil my birthright to eternity. 
I 'm not the cause of this, thy last distress. 

Nay ! look upon thy spirit ere he flies ! 
Look on me once, and learn to hate me lese !" 

He said, and tears feil fast from bis immortal eyes. 

Beloved and admired at first, Egla becomes 
an objeet of hatred and fear ; for Zophiel be- 
ing invisible to others, her story is discred- 
ited, and she is suspected of murdering by 
some baleful art all who have died in her 
presence. She is, however, sent safely to 
her home, and lives, as usual, in retirement 
with her parents. The visiu of Zophiel are 
now unimpeded. He instracts the young 
Jewess in music and poetry ; his admiration 
and affection grow with the hours ; and he 
exerts his immortal energies to preserve her 
from the least pain or sorrow, bat selfishly 
confines her as much as possible to solitude, 
and perraits for her only such amusements 
as he himself can minister. Her confidence 
in him increases, and in her gentle society 
he almost forgets his fall and banishment. 

But the diflerence in their natures causes 
him continual anxiety ; knowing her mortali- 
ty, he is always in fear that death or sudden 
blight will deprive him of her ; and he con- 
sults with Phragrion on the best means of 
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nving her frotn ihe perils of human eiist- 
ence. One ereniog. 

Round Phraerion, nearer drawn, 
One beauteous arm he flung J " Firn to my lote '. — 

We*U aee her Hb; then lo out taak tili down." 
Well pleaaed, Phraerion anawered that embrace ; 

All tislniv he wilb thousand hrrathing sweets, 
FromthomanddewyflowerB. "Button hu Botet -," 

He «nid, " will Zopbiil go ! who danger greeta 
A* if 't wtre peaea. The palacs of die gnonio, 

Tahalhyam, for our purposc moat wcre raeet ; 
Bot then. (he wart, ao cold and Eerce, the gloom, 

The whiripoobj, rock«, that guard thal deep retrcat 1 
\ et tkert are fountaixu which no sonny ray 

E>r ilanccd upon.and dropa corae there at last, 
Whirh, fot whole agcs, filtcring all the way, 

Through all ihe »ein* of earth, in winding mazo 

These labe from mortal beauty every itain. 
And smooth (he unseemly linos of age and pain, 

With e»ery wondroua etncocy rife ; 
Nay. once a spirit whispetcd of a draught, 
Of whicfl a drop, bj nny mortal quailed, [life. 

Would tave, for lenns of years, hü feebl e, flick ering 
Tabathyam islliecon ofn fallen angel, and 
Jives concealed in the bosom of ihe earlh, 
gturdingin bis possessiun a vase of the eluir 
of life. bequeatbed 10 him hy a father whom 
he is noi permitied to see. The visit of Zo- 
phiei and Phraerion tolbis beauüful but un- 
fcsppy creaturewill remind the reader ofihe 
splendid crentiona of Dant6 : 
The »11 flower apiril ihuddered, looked on hL'li, 

And front bii bolder brother would bäte flcd; 
Di ' then the ;ti j.t lindling in tbat eye 

He conld not boar. Soto fair Egla'abcd fdread, 

Foüowed and looked ; then shuddering all with 

To wondroua tealma, onknown (o men, he led ; 
Continuing long in sunaei conrse bis night, 

l'ntil for flowciy Siclly he bent ; 
Then, where Ilalia «niled upon the night, [scent 

Between their neareat sharc* chose inidivuv liisdr- 
The *ra was ralni, and the reflected moon 

Still trcmbled on IIa surface ; not n breath 
Curledtbehroadniirror; nighthadpasaedhernoon; 

How »oft the ah '. how colrl (he deptha bcncatb ! 
The jpirila hover o'ei (hat aurface amooth, 

Zofihipfa white arm around Phrairion's twined, 
In fond rares», bis lender cares lo aoothc, [hind. 

While eilher's ncortr wing the olbcr'a eToaaedbe- 
Well pleaaed, Phraerion half forgot his dread. 

And fint, with foot aa white aa lolua Isaf, 
The aleepy aurface of the wave» eaaaytd ; [grief. 

But then hia ainile of lovc gave place to dropa of 
Hon roukl he for that Quid, dcnae and chill. 

Change the «Beet flood» of air they fioated on ! 
E'en at the toucli bis »hrinking filirra thrill ; 

But ardent Zophicl. panting, hurriea on. 
And (catrbing hia mild brother'i teara, with lip 

Thal «hi<p,Tu1 i l oli:,i_'v 'tivixt o:n L b itl.i^in't k;^'t 
Pereuadea to plunge : liml*. winga, and lock«, they 

Whale'er the othar'a paina, the lorer feit but bbaa. 



QuieUy he drawa Phraerion on, hia toi] 
Ei on liulitiv ihiin ho lii>ped ; nonif f>ower benign 

Seetna to rostnin the aurgea, wbile they boil 
Mid era^a and cavema. aa of hia deaign 

Reapcelful. That blnck, bitter element, 
Ab if oliedirnt to hia wiah, gave way; 

8o. eonifotlin^ Phrarrion. on he went. 
And a high, omvui m-h thoy ri'.u'hatdnwnofday, 

L"[«)ti ihe upper World; und fnrced ihem Ihrough 
That areh, the thiek, eold lioods, with auch a roor, 

Thal Ihe bokl Kprii.' uvi-iI.'lI. und would view 
The eave before he rentured to explore. 

Tben, fearfnl lesl hia frighled Ruide might part 
And not he missed »mid such sttil'e aM din, 

Ko aWihlaii him closcr lo hin liuminR heart, 
And, trnating to hia atrength, ruahed liinvlv in. 

On. on. for mmiy n mwtlj null they fare; 
Till (liiiiiifr Ljrow Ihe mVaIs, long >.brk und dciisc, 

Front nearneaa to earth'a core] and now, a glare 
Of grntrful lljlit i-.-liric.l lln-ii pii-ri-ing sc-nae; 

Aa when, above. the sun bis genial streams 
ntu.u'nili .itui l[i:!i' i!:n - - !iiiri.'.]iiii! with ihe wäre! 

Whole fathoniüiiutvn . Bliilo.nnHirnusol'hialicnma, 

Eaeh aealy. moiistroUM (hing leitps from ita aluny 
And now, Phra'rion. witb a tender cry, [ca*ca. 

Far aweeter thnn the landbird'a note, afar 
Heard tliroutth the Qiure urchea of the aky, 

By the loitu liatlled, storm ivorn mariner: 
■' Hold. Zopbirl ! caU ihcc now— our tank is done, 

Tahalhyom'a resibns alone can give thia light! 
Ob ! ihi.nieh '' i- J <•"' tbr I i + V- mviikcning snn, 

HowawcettOBceitbreaku|i'>ii^ui'li fcirlnl ni.ttn!" 
Ciear grew the wave, and lliin ; a sulwlanee white 

The Wide ei|i(iiidiiig cavern floors and flanks; 
f'oulil inte hui.- lui.li.'.l IV. iiti li rLrii . hniv f.iiitlicsi^ht! 

I.ike Iheae, Ihe dolphin, on Ilahoinan banka, 
flcnvi-B the iv. um fluid, in hia rainbow tinla, 

Wliile rvrn bis ^lunlnw on ihn -uukI* l*low 
la aecn, aa throuqh (ht wlivi.- he glidra and glinta, 

Wheri' lies tili- j ■ ■ - 1 !■'!■. il - li i-l I , iiii.l !ir;i nctiing rurala 
Xo massive gnle iuipeilrs; the wave in vain [grow, 

Might rtrin ae>inst the air to break or fall; 
And, nt ihe |mri,i] nf ihni -tr.rti.'ii ilomain, 

A clear, bright rurtain Beemeil, or eryntal wall. 
The »pirits paas ita bounila, but would nol far 

Tread ita elanl pavemeut, übe unbidden gueat; 
The while, im eillicr side. a bower of spar 

Gave inritation for a moment'i reat. 
And, deep in either bower, a liltle throne 

Looked so fanlaslie, it wcre hard to know 
If buay Natura fashioned it alone, 

Or found some euiimis i.rti»! here below, 
9oon apoke Phraerion I " Comc. Tahatbyam.come, 

Thou knoweat nie well — I naw thee once, to love, 
And Itring a giieit tu view thy eparkling domo 

Who coiuea füll fraughl with lidings from abo»o." 
Those gentlc tonea. angelicolly clear, 

Passed from bis ups, in man* deptha retreoting, 
(Ab if that bower had heen tlle cavem'a ear.) 

Füll many a atadin far; and kept repeating, 
Aj through the perforaled rock they pasa, 

Echo to echo guiding them ; their lona 
(As jn-l fioin tho Mie.t -ipiril'* lip) at last 

Tahalhyam heard ! whore on a gltttering throno 
he aoliUry «at 
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Sending through the rock an answering 
strain, to give the spirits welcome, the gnome 
prepares to meet them at his palace door : 

He »at upon a car (and the large pearl, 

Once cradled in it, glimmered now without), 
Bound midway on two serpents* back*, that call 

In dient swiftness as he glides about 
A «hell, 'twas first in liquid amber wet, 

Thcn, ere the fragrant cement hardened round, 
All o'er with large and precious stones 'twas set 

By gkilful Tsavaven, or made or found. 
The reins scemed pliant crystal, (but their strength 

Had matched his earthly mother's silken band), 
And, flecked witb rubies, flowed in araple length, 

Like sparkies o'er Tahathyam's beauteous hand. 
The rcptiles, in their fcarful beauty, drew, 

As if from Iove, like steeds of Araby ; 
Like blood of lady's lip their acarlet hue ; [to see. 

Their scales so bright and sleek, 't was pleasure but 
With open mouths, as proud to show the bit, [eye 

They raise their heads and arch their necks (with 
As bricht as if with meteor fire 'twere lit) ; 

And dart their barbed tongues 'twixt fangs of ivory. 
These, when the quick advancing sprites they saw 

Furl their swift wings, and tread with angel grace 
The smooth, fair pavement, checked their speed in 

And glidcd far aside as if to give them space. [awe. 

The errand of the angels is made known 
to the sovereign of this interior and resplen- 
dent world, and upon conditions the precious 
elixir is promised ; but first Zophiel and Phra- 
erion are ushered through sparry portals to a 
banquet : 

High towered the palace, and its massive pile, 

Made dubio U8 if of nature or of art, 
80 wild and so uncouth ; yet, all the while, 

Shaped to stränge grace in every varying part. 
And groves adorned it, green in hue, and bright, 

As icicles about a laurcl trec ; 
And danced about their twigs a wondrous light ; 

Whencc came that light so far beneath the aea 1 
Zophiel looked up to know, and to his view 

The vault scarce seemed less vast than that of day ; 
No rocky roof was seen ; a tender blue 

Appeared, as of the sky, and clouds about it play : 
And, in the midst, an orb looked as 'twere meant 

To shame the sun, it mimicked him so well. 
But ah ! no quickening, grateful warmth it seai ; 

Cold as the rock beneath, the paly radiance feil. 
Within, from thousand lamps, the lustre strays, 

Reflccted back from gems about the wall ; 
And from twelve dolphin shapes a fountain plays, 

Just in the centre of a spacious hall ; 
But whether in the sunbeam formed to sport, 

These shapes once lived in suppleness and pride, 
And then, to decorate this wondrous court, 

Were stolen from the waves and petrified; 



Or, moulded by some imitative gnome, s xBrighfred, like flame ind blood (could they so mee 



And scaled all o'er with gems, they were but stone 
Casting their showers and rainbows neath the dorne, 

To man or angel's eye might not be known. 
\o snowy fleece in these sad realms was found, 
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Nor siiken ball by maiden loved so well ; 
But ranged in lightest garniture around, 

In seemly folds, a shining tapeatry felL 
And fibres of aabeatoa, bleached in fire, 

And all with pearls and sparkling gems o^erfiecko 
Of that stränge court composed the rieh attire, 

And such the cold, fair form of aad Tahathyai 
decked. 

Gifted with every pleasing endowment, i 
possession of an elixir of which a drop pei 
petuates life and youth, surrounded by friend 
of his own choiee, who are all axious to pleas 
and amuse him, the gnome feels himself ii 
ferior in happiness to the lowest of mortah 
His sphere is confined, his high powers us( 
less, for he is without the " last, best gift c 
God to man," and there is no objeet on whic 
he can exercise his benevolence. The feas 
is described with the terse beauty whic 
marks all the canto, and at its close — 

The banquet cups, of many a hue and shape, 

Bossed o'er with gems, were beautiful to view : 
But, for the madness of the vaunted grape, 

Their only draught was a pure, limpid dew. 
The spirits while they sat in social guise, 

Pledging each goblet with an answering kiss, 
Marked many a gnome conceal his bursting sigha 

And thought dcath happier than a life like this 
But they had music : at one ample side 

Of the vast area of that sparkling hall, 
Fringed round with gems, that all the rest outviec 

In form of canopy, was seen to lall 
The stony tapestry, over what, at first, 

An altar to some deity appeared ; 
But it had cost füll many a year to adjust 

The limpid crystal tubes that neath upreared 
Their different Iucid lengths ; and so complete 

Their wondrous 'rangement, that a tuneful gnom 
Drew from them sounds more varied, clear, an 
swect, 

Than ever yet had rang in any earthly dorne. 
Loud, shrilly, liquid, soft ; at that quick touch 

Such modulation wooed his angel ears, 
That Zophiel wondered, started from his couch, 

And thought upon the music of the spheres. 

But Zophiel lingers with ill dissemble 
impatience, and Tahathyam leads the wa 
to where the elixir of life is to be surret 
dered : 

Soon through the rock they wind ; the draught d 
vine 

Was hidden by a veil the king alone might lifl 
Cephroniel's son, with half averted face 

And faltering hand, that curtain drew, and show© 
Of solid diamond formed, a lucid vase ; 

And warm withbHJic pure elixir glowed ; 



Ascending, sparkling, dancing, whirling, ever 
In quick, perpetual movement ; and of heat 
So high, the rock was warm beneath their feet, 

(Yet heat in its intenseness hurtful never,) 
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Even tu tbe entrance Ol the long arade 

Whkh Ird lo that deep ehrine, in Ihe rock'« bleut 
Aa rar aa if tbe halfengel wem afhüd 

To know tbe aecret he himaelf poeaeaaed. 
Tahalhyam Glied a alip of apar, nilb dread, 

Aa if alood by and frowncd eomc power divin» ; 
Tuen trembiing, u he turncd to Zophiel, nid, 

•Bat for one ■errice ehalt thau all it thine ; 
Bring me ■ wife ; mI have named the way 

(I will not riak deatniction eave for love !) — 
Fair-haired »nd beauteoue, like my mother ; say — 

Piight me ihi* pect ; so «halt thou bear above, 
Foi thine owu purpoae, what hai here been kept 

Since bloonied the aecond age, to angels dear. 
Bnreting froni earth'« daik womb, the fierce wave 
rcpt 



Great pains have evidently been taken lo 
have everything throughout ihe work in 
keeping. Most of the naraes have been 
selecied for their particular meaning. Ta- 
halhyam and hie relinue appear to have been 
seitled in their submarine dominion before 
the great deluge that changed the face of the 
eatth, as is in timated in the lines last quoted ; 
and as the accountB of that judgment and of 
the Visits and Communications of angels con- 
nected with it are chiefly in Hebrew, they 
have naraes from that language. It woold 
have been better perhaps not to have called 
the persona of the thiid canto gnomes, as at 
this nrnrd one is rcminded of all the varietiei 
of the Rosicracian System, of whicb Pope has 
so well availed himself in the Bape of the 
Lock, which sprightly ptoduction has been 
said to be derived, though remotely, from 
Jewiah legendi of fallen angels. Tahalhyam 
can be called gnome only on account of the 
retreat to which his erring falber has con- 
signed him. 

Tbe spirits leave the cavern, and Zophiel 
exulis a moment, as if restored to perfect 
bappiaess. But there is no way of bearing 
bis prize to the earth except through the 
most dangerous deplhs of tbe sea. 

Zophiil, with toil «evere. 
Bat Miss in view, through the thrice murky night, 

Sped «wiftly on. A treuure now mons dear 
Be had to gaard, than boldeat bope had dared 

To btealhe for y eara ; bat rougher grew the wbj ; 
And eoft Phre? rion,«hrinking back and «cared [da;, 

At every whirting depth, wept for his flower* and 
Shitered, and paiiied, and ahrieking, aa the wavoa 

Wildly impel them 'gairurt the jutting rocka; 
Not all tbe caie and atrength of Zophiel savea 

Hu tender goide from half the wildering «hocka 
He bore. The calm, which favored their deacent, 

And bade them look npon their taak as o'er, 
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With auch fierce «tonn» aa never raged before. 
Of a long mortal lifo had the whole pein 

Eaaenced in one «msummate pang, been boroe, 
Known, and aurvived, it atill »ould be in vain 

To try topamt the pains feit by theae aprttea fnrlom. 
The prcciou» drop ctoaed in ita hollow apar, 

Between bis lip* Zophiel in triumph bore. 
Now, earth and aea seem «haken ! Daahed afar 

He feeia it part ; — 'l is droppod : the water« mar, 
He wen it in a table Torte* whirting, 

Forzned by a ca*em vaat, that neath the aea 
Sucks the fierce toirent in. 

The furious slurm has been raised by Ute 
power of his betrayer and persecutor, and in 
gloomy desperalion Zophiel rises with the 
frail Phraerion to the Upper air: 

Black clouda, in m aes deform, 
Were frowning ; yet a moment'a calm waa there, 

Ae it had atopped to breathe a while the atorm- 
Thcir while feet preaa the desert aod; they ahook 

From their brightlocka the brinydropa; noratayed 
Zophiel on ills, preaent or paat, to look. 
But his flieht toward Medea is slayed by a 
renewal of the tempesl : 

Loud and more loud the blast ; in mingled gyn 
Flcw leaveaand atones, and with a deafeningeraah 

Fell the uprooted treea ; heaven acemed on Gre — 
Jiat, as 'tia wont, with intermitting fiash, 

But, like an ocean all of liquid Dame, 
The whole hroad arch gave ona continuoua glare, 

While through the red light from their prowling 

The frighted beaata, and ran, but could not find a 
lair. 
At length comes a shock, as if the earth 
crashed against some oiher planet, and they 
are ihrown amazed and prostrate npon the 
heath. Zophiel — 

Too fierce for fear, oproae ; yet ere for flight 
Serred hia tom winga, a form before him atood 

In gloomy majeaty. Like atarleaa night, 
A salile mantle feil b cloudy fold 

From ita atupendooa breast ; and aa it trod, 
The pale and lurid light at diatance rolled 

Before ita princely feet, receding on the sod. 

The interview between the bland spirit and 

theprime cause of his guilt isfull of ihe en- 
ergy of paasion, and ihe rhetoric of the con- 
versation has a masculine beauiy of which 
Mrs. Brooks alone of all the poets of her sex 
was capable. 

Zophiel returna to Medea and tbe drama 
draws to a close, which is painted with con- 
summate ari. Egla wanders alone at twi- 
light in the sbadowy visias of a grove, won- 
dering and sighing at the continued absence 
of the enamored angel, who approaches un 
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Men while she Bings a strain that he had 
taiigbc her. 

Hia winga wen foldod o'er hia eye« ; Barere 

As wm the pain he ' J borae from w« vo and wind, 
The dubiou» waming of that being draar, 

Who tuet him in tha Lightning, to hin mind 
Wh torturo worse ; a dark preaeutmunt 

Came o'er hu aoul with paralvzing chil], 
At when Fate vagucly whiapera her intent 

To poison mortal joy with Knie of Coming ill. 
He aearched about the grove with all the caie 

Üf tremblüig jealouay, ai if to trace 
By track or wounded flower aome rivul Üiere ; 

And ecarcely dared to look uporpthe face 
Of hei he loaed, leat it aome tale might lell 

To tnake ihe only hope that aoothed bim vain : 
He beara her notee in numben die and •well, 

But aJniost Setzt to liaten to the etrain 
Himaelf had taughl her, leat aome hated name 

Had been with that dear gentle air enwreathed, 
While hc was fax ; ihe aighed — he nearer came — 

Oh, tranaport ! ZophiSl wag the name ihe breethed. 
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Paueed, ere he would advance, Ihr »eiy Miss. 

The joy of a whole mortal life he feit 
In that one moment- Now, too long unscen. 

He nun had ehown hia beauleooa form, and knelt, 
But while he (Uli delay ed. a mortal rueh'd betwecn. 



Thia 



d the siith canto. In the 
:cupied almost entirely by 



fifth, which is 

mortale, and beare a cloeer relation than thi 
others to the chief works in narrative and 
dramatic poetry, are related the adventurea 
of Zameia, which, with the story of her death, 
following the laat extract, would make a Site 
tragedy. Her miaförtunea are simply told by 
an aged attendant who had fled with her in 
pursuit of Melea, whom ehe had aeen and 
loved in BabyloD. At the feaet of Venus 
Mylitta, 
Füll in the midnt, and taller than the real, 

Zameia atood distinet, and not a ögh 
Diaturbed the gern that aparkled on h«T breast ; 

Her oval check waa heightened to a dyo 
That aharaed the mellow Termeil of the wreath 

Which in beT jetty locka became her well. 
And mingled fragranca with her eweeter breath, 

The while her haughty lipa more beautifully awell 
With conadouanesa of every charm'a er,coa«; 

While with becoming acorn ehe tnrned her face 
From every eye that darted ita carea, 

A« if aome god alone might hope for her embraoe. 
Again ehe is discovered, sleeping, by Ute 
rocky margin of a river: 
Pallid and wom, but beantjful and joung, [trace ; 

Though marfced her channa by wildeat paaakm'a 
Her long round arma,OTcr a fragment Dung, 
Frnm fiillow all too rüde proteet a face 
Whoae dark and high arched browa gave to the 
thought 



To deem what radiance ooee they towered abors ; 
But all ita proodlj beauteona outline tanght 
That anger there had »haird the throne of km. 

It was Zameia that rushed between Zophiel 
and Egla, and that now with quivering lip, 
disordered bair, and eye gleaming with 
phrensy, seized her arm, reproached her with 
the murder of Meles, and attempied to kill 
her. But aa her dagger louchea the white 
robe of the meiden, her arm is arrested by 
Borne unseen power, and she falls dead at 
Egla's feet. Reproached by her own band- 
maid and by the aged attendant of ihe prin- 
cess, Egla feele all the horrore of despair, 
and, beset with evil influencea, she seeka tc 
end her own life, but is preveuted by the 
timely appearance of Raphael, in the char- 
acter of a traveller'a guide, leading Helon, a 
young man. of her own nalion and kindred 
who haa been living nnknown at Babylon, 
p.^otected by the eame angel, and destined to 
be her husband ; and to the mere idea of 
whose existente, imparled to her in a mys- 
terioua and vague manner by Raphael, sbe 
has reraained faiihful from her childhood. 

Zophiel, who by the power of Lucifer has 
been deiained struggling in the grove, is suf- 
fered once more to enter the presence of the 
objeet of his affection. He seesbersupport- 
ed in the arms of Helon, whom he makes one 
futile effort to destroy, and theo is banjshed 
for t'vet. The emiaaariea of hia immonal en- 
emy puraue the baffled seraph to his place 
of ezile, and by their derision endeavor to 
augment his miaery : 
And when they fled, he hid him in a csto rthere, 

Strewn with the bonea of aome aad wretch who 
Apart from men, had aought a deaert giave, 

And yieldcd to the demon of deapair. 
There beanteoua Zophiel, ahrinking from the day, 

Eniying Ihe wretch that ao hia lifo had ende " 
Wailed hia eteraity ; 
but, at laat, is visited by Raphael, who givea 
bim hopea of restoration to his original rank 

The concluding can to is en t i tled The Bridai 
of Helon, and in the following lines it con- 
taine much of the author'e philoaophy of life: 

The bard haa aung, God neier formed a aoul 

Without ita own peculiar male, to meet 
Ita wandering half, when ripe to crown the whole 

Brightplanofblias, moat heavenly , moat com plete 1 
Bnt tbouaand evil thing* there ara that hat* 

To look on happineaa ; theee hurt, impode, [räle, 
And, leagued with Q'me, apaoe, circumetance, and 

Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine, and pant, 
and bleed. 
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And m the dore to fkr Palmyra flying, 

Frau where her native föunt* of Antioch beam, 
Weeiy, es h amted, longing, panting, «ighing, 

Light« amdljr et the desert's bitter ■tream — 
80 many a eonl, o'er life's drear deaert faring, 

Lore'» pure, congenial spring unfound, unquaffed, 
Sofien, recoüa— then tbinty and despairing 

Of what it would, deaoenda and «pe the nearest 
dranght. 

On Consulting Zophiel, it will readily be 
seen that the passages here extracted have 
not been chosen for their superior poetical 
merit. It has simply been attempted by quo- 
tations and a rnnning commentary to convey 
a just impression of the scope and character 
of the work. There is not perhaps in the 
English language a poem containing a greater 
variety of thought, description, and incident, 
and though the author did not possess in an 
eminent degree the constructivefaculty, there 
are few narratives that are conducted with 
more regard to unities, or with more sim- 
plicity and perspicuity. 

Though characterized by force and even 
freedom of expression, it does not contain an 
impure or irreligious sentiment. Every page 
is füll of passion, but passion subdued and 
chastened by refinement and delicacy. Sev- 
eral of the characters are original and splen- 
did creations. Zophiel seems to us the finest 
fallen angel that has come from the hand of 
a poet. Milton's outcasts from heaven are 
utterly depraved and abraded of their glory ; 
but Zophiel has traces of his original virtue 
and beauty, and a lingering hope of restora- 
tion to the presence of the Divinity. De- 
ceived by the specious fallacies of an immor- 
tal like himself, and his superior in rank, he 
encounters the blackest perfidy in him for 
whom so much had been forfeited, and the 
blight of every prospect that had lured his 
fancy or ambition. Egla, though one of the 
most important characters in the poem, is 
much less interesting. She is represented as 
heroically consistent, except when given over 
for a moment to the malice of infernal emis- 
saries. In her immediate reception of Helon 
as a husband, she is constant to a long cher- 
ished idea, and fulfils the design of her guard- 
ian spirit, or it would excite some wonder 
that Zophiöl was worsted in such competi- 
tion. It will be perceived upon a careful 
exmmination that the work is in admirable 
keeping, and that the entire conduct of its 
several persons bears a just relation to their 
characters and positions. 



Mrs. Brooks returned to the United States, 
and her son being now a Student in the mil- 
itary academy, she took up her residence in 
the vicinity of West Point, where, with oc- 
casional interraissions in which she visited 
her plantation in Cuba or travelled in the 
United States, she remained until 1839. Her 
marked indi viduali ty, the variety, beauty, and 
occasional splendor of her con versation, made 
her house a favorite resort of the officers of 
the academy, and of the most accomplished 
persons who frequented that romantic neigh- 
borhood, by many of whom she will long be 
remembered with mingled affection and ad- 
miration. 

In 1834 she caused to be published in Bos- 
ton an edition of Zophiel, for the benefit of 
the Polish exiles who were thronging to this 
country alter their then recent struggle for 
freedom. There were at that time too few 
readers among us of sufficiently cultivated 
and independent taste to appreciate a work 
of art which time or accident had not com- 
mended to the populär applause, and Zophiel 
scarcely anywhere excited any int eres t or 
attracted any attention. At the end of a 
month but about twenty copies had been sold, 
and, in a moment of disappointment, Mrs. 
Brooks caused the remainder of the impres- 
sion to be withdrawn from the market. The 
poem has therefore been little read in this 
country, and even the title of it would have 
remained unknown to the common readerof 
elegant literature but for occasional allusions 
to it by Southey and other foreign critics.* 

In the summer of 1843, while Mrs. Brooks 
was residing at Fort Columbus, in the bay of 
New York — a military post at which her 
son, Captain Horace Brooks, was stationed 
several years — she had printed for private 
circulation the remarkable little work to 
which allusion has already been made, enti- 
tled Idomen, or The Vale of the Yumuri. It 
is in the style of a romance, but contains lit- 
tle that is fictitious except the names of the 
characters. The account which Idomen gi ves 
of her own history is literally true, except in 



* Maria del Occidente is atylcd in •* The Doctor," &c^ 
" the mott impftMioned and most imaginative of all poet* 
esaes." And without taking into account qtutdam ardentiora 
•cattered here and there throughout her tingular poem, 
there Li nndoubtedly ground for the firat clauae, and, with 
the more accurate fubBtitution of M fanciful" for u imagina 
tive," for the whole of the eulogy. It it altogether an ex- 
traordmaryperforrnance. — London Qvarterly Review. 

Which [Zophiel] he [Southey] aayt La by aorae Yanke« 
woman, a« if there ever had been a wotnan capabie of 
•nytbing so greatl— CkarU« Lom». 
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relation to an excursion to Niagara, wbich 
occurred in a different period of the author's 
life. It is impossible to read these interest- 
ing " confessions" without feeling a profound 
interest in the character which they illus- 
trate ; a character of singular strength, dig- 
nity, and delicacy, subjeQted to the severest 
tests, and exposed to the most curious and 
easy analyses. " To see the inniost soul of 
one who bore all the impulse and torture of 
self-murder without perishing, is what can 
seldom be done : very few have memories 
strong enough to retain a distinct Impression 
of past suffering, and few, though possessed 
of such memories, have the power of so de- 
scribing their sensations as to make them ap- 
parent to another." Idomen will possess an 
interest and value as a psychological study, 
independent of that which belongs to it as a 
record of the experience of so eminent a poet. 

Mrs. Brooks was anxious to have published 
an edition of all Jier writings, including Ido- 
men, before leaving New York, and she au- 
thorized me to offer gratuitously her Copy- 
rights to an eminent publishing house for that 
purpose. In the existing condition of the 
Copyright laws, which should have been en- 
titled acts for the discouragement of a native 
literature, she was not surprised that the of- 
fer was declined, though indignant that the 
reason assigned should have been that they 
were "of too elevated a character to seil." 
Writing to me soon afterward she observed: 
" I do not think anything from my humble 
Imagination can be 'too elevated, 9 or ele- 
vated enough, for the public as it really is 

in these North American states In the 

words of poor Spurzheim, (uttered to me a 
short time before his death, in Boston,) I sol- 
ace myself by saying, « Stupidity ! stupidity ! 
the knowledge of that alone has saved me 
from misanthropy.' " 

In December, 1843, Mrs. Brooks sailed the 
last time from her native country for the 
island of Cuba. There, on her coflee estate, 
Herrn ita, she renewed for a while her literar 
ry labors. The small stone building, smooth- 
ly plastered, with a flight of Steps leading to 
its entrance, in which she wrote some of the 
can tos of Zophiel, is described by a recent 
t raveller* as surrounded by alleys of " pal ms, 
cocoas, and oranges, interspersed with the 
tamarind, the pomegranate, the mangoe, and 

* The author of M Not*« on Cuba. w — Boston, 1844. 
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the rose-apple, with a back ground of cofiee 
and plantains covering every portion of the 
soil with their luxuriant verdure. I have 
often passed it," he observes, ** in the still 
night, when the moon was shining brightly, 
and the leaves of the cocoa and palm threw 
fringe-like shadows on the walls and the floor, 
and the elfin lamps of the cocullos swept 
through the Windows and door, casting their 
lurid, mysterious light on every object, while 
the air was laden with mingled perfume from 
the cofiee and orange, and the tube-rose and 
night-blooming ceres, and have though t that 
no fitter birthplace could be found for the 
images she has created." 

Her habits of composition were peculiar. 
With an almost unconquerable aversion to 
the use of the pen, especially in her later 
years, it was her custom to finish her shorter 
pieces, and entire cantos of longer poems, be- 
fore committing a word of them to paper. 
She had long meditated, and had partly com- 
posed, an epic under the title of Beatriz, the 
Beloved of Columbus, and when transmit- 
ting to me the manuscript of The Departed, 
in August, 1844, she remarked : " When I 
have written out my Vistas del Infierno and 
one other short poem, I hope to begin the 
penning of the epic I have so often spoken 
to you of ; but when or whether it will ever 
be finished, Heaven alone can teil." I have 
not learned whether this poem was written, 
but when I heard her repeat passages of it, 
I though t it would be a nobler work than 
Zophiel. 

But little will be said here of the minor po- 
ems of Mrs. Brooks. They evince the same 
power and passion — the imagination, fancy, 
command of poetical language, and intense 
feeling, which are so apparent in her chief 
work. Many of them were written under the 
pressure of extraordinary circumstances, and 
these breathe of the fresh and deep emotions 
by which they were occasioned. Others are 
in a more eminent degree works of art, com- 
posed for the mere love of giving form to the 
lights and shadows, and vague creations, of a 
mind teeming with beauty. One of her latest 
productions is the Ode to the Departed. She 
wrote to me on the seventeenth of August, 
1844, "I send you a poem which may possi- 
bly please you, as I remember your appro- 
val of a hymn of mine not dissimilar. On 
the seventeenth of last April it was con- 
ceived and partly executed in the midst oft 
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ii such as had not for many years been 
rn in the island of Cuba. A late attempt 
surrection had been followed by such 
ss aod events as could not fail to cail 
ihoughts and hopes of a future exist- 
, even if private sorrow had not before 
tened them." This poem, one written 
t the same time under the title of Con 



Vistas del Infierno, another To the Departed, 
one on Revisiting Cuba, one to Painting, and 
an Invocation to Poetry, are all that have 
appeared in this stanza which was invented 
by Mrs. Brooks, and was admirably suited to 
the tone of her later compositions. 

Mrs. Brooks died at Matanzas, in Cuba, 
on the eleventh of November, 1845. 



EXTRACT8 FROM ZOPHIEL. 



XORNIXO. 

beauteous art thou, O thou morning sun ! — 
old man, feebly tottering forth, admire* 
ach thy bcauty, now life'fi drcam is done, 
vhen he raoved exulting in his fires. 
nfant strains his little arms to catch 
rayg that glance about his silken hair ; 
*uxury hangs her amber lampa, to match [fair, 
face, when turncd away from bower and palace 

to the lip the draught, the blushing fruit ; 
c and perfumes minglc with the soul ; 
hrills the kiss, when feeling's voiee is mute ! 
light and beauty's tints enhance the whole. 
ich keen sense were dulncss but for thee : 
ray to joy, love, virtue, genius, warms ; 
never weariest ; no inconstancy 
Domes to pay new horaage to thy charms. 
nany Ups have sung thy preise, how long ! 
when his slumbering harp he feels thee woo, 
leasured bard pours forth another song, 
find« in thee, like love, a theme for ever new. 
ark eyed daughters come in beauty forth, 
r near realms ; and, like their snowwreaths fair, 
right haired youths and maidens of the north 
> in thy colors when thou art not there. 
lere thou bidst a deeper ardor glow, 
higher, purer reveries completest ; 
f» that farthest from the ocean flow, 
ing all the way, from Springs the sweetest 
, soinetunes, spent with the sleepless night, 

wretch, impassioned, from sweet morning's 

breath, 

his hot brow, and sickens at thy light ; 
Vature, ever kind, soon heals or gives him 

death. 

vi »TU*. 

! how many as a lowly thing, 
of weak folly, scorn thee ! but thy narrte 
they know ; upon thy soaring wing 
M fear to mount ; nor could thy sacred flame 
n their baser hearts : the biting thorn, 
linty crag, flowers hiding, strew Üiy field ; 
?st is he whose daring bides the scorn 
e frail, easy herd, and buckles on thy shicld. 
ays thy ways are Miss, trolls but a Iay 
re the infant: if thy paths, to view, 
dways pleasant, Crime'« worst sons would lay 
daggers at thy feet, and, fromtntrt sloth, 
puraue. 

6 



COHFIDTXO LOVE. 

What bliss for hör who lives her little day, 

In blest obedience, like to those divine, 
Who to her loved, her earthly lord, can say, 

«• God is thy law, raost just, and thou art min 3." 
To every blast she bends in beauty meek : 

Lct the storm beat — his arms her shelter kind — 
And feels no need to Manch her rosy cheek 

With thoughts befitting his superior mind. 
Who only sorrows when she sees him pained, 

Then knows to pluck away Pain's keenest dart ; 
Or bid Love catch it ere its goal bc gained, 

And steal its venom ere it reach his heart 
'Tis the soul's food : the fervid must adore. — 

For this the heathen, unsuificed with thought, 
Moulds him an idol of the glittering ore, 

And shrines his smiling goddess, marble wrought 
What bliss for her, even in this world of wo, 

Oh, Sire! who makest yon orbstrewn arch thy 
That sees thee in thy noblest work below [throne ; 

Shine undefaced, adored, and all her own ! 
This l had hoped ; but hope, too dear, too great, 

Go to thy grave ! — I feel thee blasted, now. 
Give me Fate's sovereign, well to bcar the fate 

Thy pleasure sends : this, my sole prayer, allow ! 



LAXGÜAOE Or GEMS. 

Look ! here 's a ruby ; drinking solar rays, 

I saw it redden on a mountain tip ; 
Now on thy snowy bosom let it blaze : 

T will blush still deeper to behold thy lip ! 
Here 's for thy hair a garland : every flower 

That spread8 its blossoms, watered by the tear 
Of the sad slave in Babylonian bower, 

Might see its frail bright hues perpetuate here. 
For morn's light bell, this changeful amethyst * 

A sapphire for the violet's tender blue ; 
Large opals, for the queenrose zephyr kist ; 

And here are emeralds of every hue*, 
For folded bud and leaflet dropped with dcw 
And here 's a diamond, culled from Indian niine, 

To gift a haughty queen : it might not be ; 
I knew a worthier brow, sister divine, 

And brought the gern ; for well I deem for thee 
The "arch chymic sun'* in earth's dark bonoin 
wrought 

To prison thus a ray, that when dull Night 
Frowns o'er her realms, and Nature's all seem» 
naugh^ 

She whom he grieves to leave may still behold bin 
light 
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AMBITIÖS. 

Wo to thee, wild Ambition ! I employ 

Despair's low notes thy dread effecta to teil ; 
Born in high hcaven, her peace thou couldst dearroy ; 

And, but for thee, therc had not been a hell. 
Through the celestial domes thy clarion pealed ; 

Angela, entranced, beneath thy bannen ranged, 
And straight were fiends; hurled from the ahrinking 

They waked in agony to wail the change. [field, 
Darting through all her veins the subtle fire, 

The world's fair mistress firet inhaled thy breath ; 
To lot of higher beings learned to aspire ; 

Dared to attempt, and doomed the world to death. 
The thouaand wild desires, that still torment 

The fiercely struggling soul where peace oncedwelt, 
But perished ; feverish hope ; drear discontent, 

Impoisoning all posseseed— oh ! I have feit 
As spirits feel — yet not for man we moan : 

Scarce o'cr the silly bird in State were he, 
That builds his nest, loves, sings the morn's return, 

And sleeps at evening, save by aid of thee. 
Farne nc'cr had roused, nor Song her records kept ; 

The gern, the ore, the marble breathing life, 
The pencü's colors, all in earth had slept, 

Now see thern mark with death his victim's strife. 
Man found thee, Death : but Death and dull Decay, 

Baffling, by aid of thee, his mastery proves ; 
By mighty works he swells his narrow day, 

And reigns, for ages, on the world he loves. 
Yet what the price ? With stings that never cease 

Thou goadst him on ; and when too keen the smart, 
His highest dole he 'd barter but for peace — 

Food thou wilt have, or feast upon his heart 



• XRLES A1CD SOLA COXTRASTET). 

She raeekly stood. He fastencd round her arms 

Rings of refulgent ore ; low and apart 
Murmuring, "So, beauteous captive, shall thy charms 

For ever thrall and clasp thy captive's heart" 
The air's light touch seemed softer as she moved, 

In languid resignation ; his quick eye 
Spokc in black glances how she was approved, 

Who shrank reluctant from its ardency. 
'Twas sweet to look upon the goodly pair 

In their contrasted loveliness : her height 
Might almost vie with his, but heavenly fair, 

Of soft proportion she, and sunny hair ; [night 
He cast in manliest mould, with ringlet« murk as 
And oft her drooping and resigned blue eye 

She 'd wistful raise to read his radiant face ; 
But then, why shrunk her heart ? — a Beeret sign 

Told her it most required what there it could not 
trace. 

SOLA RECLI2TIH0. 

Lone in the still retreat, 

Wounding the flowers to sweetness more intense, 
She sank. Thus kindly Nature lets our wo 

Swell tili it bursts forth from the o'erfraught breast ; 
Then draws an opiate from the bitter flow, 

And lay s her sorrowing child soft in the lap of Rest 
Now all the mortal maid lies indolent — 

Save one sweet cheek. which the cool velvet turf 
Had touched too rüde, though all with blooms be- 
spreut, 



One soft arm pillowed. Whiter than the t 
That foams against the sea rock looked her 

By the dark, glossy, odorous shrubs relieve 
That close inclining o*er her, seemed to red 

What 't was they canopied ; and quickly h 
Beneath her robe's white folds and axure zoi 

Her heart yet incomposed ; a fillet through 
Peeped softly azure, while with tender moai 

As if of Miss, Zephyr her ringlet» blew 
Sportive : about her neck their gold he twin 

Kissed the soft violct on her temples warm 
And eyebrow just so dark might well define 

Its flexile arch — throne of expresaion's cha 
As the vexed Caspian, though its rage be pi 

And the blue smiling heavens swell o'er in 
Shook to the centre by the recent blast, [< 

Heaves on tumultuous still, and hath not po 
So still each little pulse was seen to throh, 

Though passion and its pain were lulled to 
And ever and anon a piteous sob 

Shook the pure arch expansive o'er her bn 



AX ARCHER. 

Remcmberest thoi 

When to the altar, by thy father rcared, 
As wc went forth with sacrifice and vow, 

A victim dove escaped, and there appeared 
A stranger ! Quickly from his shriliy strinj 

He let an arrow glance ; and to a tree 
Nailed fast the little truant, by the wing, 

And brought it scarcely bleeding, back to t 
His voiee, his mien, the lustre of his eye, 

And pretty deed he 'd done, were themeof j 
Though blent with fear that stranger ahoukl 

Thy lonely haunts. When, in the sunny 
He turned arid went, with black locks clus 

Around his pillar neck — " 'T is pity he," [ 
Thou saidt»t, " in all the comeliness and mig 

Of perfect man, 't is pity he should be 
But an idolator ! How nobly sweet 

He tempers pride with courtesy ! A flowc 
Drops honey when he speaks. His sandale 

Are light as antclopc's. Hc Stands, a towi 



EGLA S COUBAGE. 

Despite of all, the starting tear, 

The melting tone, the blood suffusive, pro^ 
The soul that in them spoke could spurn at 

Of death or danger ; and had those she lo* 
Required it at their need, she could have st' 

Unmoved, as some fair sculptured statue, \ 
The dorne that guards it, earth's convulsion.« 

Are shivering, meeting min with a smile. 



8IGHINO FOR THE Ulf ATTA TV AB LI. 

'Tis as a vine of Galilee should say, 
" Cult urer, I reck not thy support, I aigh 

For a young palm tree of Euphrates ; nay, 
Or let me hün entwine, or in my bloasom 



LOVE 8 SURGERT. 

He who would gai 

A fond, füll heart — in love's soft surgery sk 

Should seek it when 'tis sore ; allay its pa 

With balm by pity prest : 'tis allhisownsol 
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B ON RBVI8ITING CÜBA. 

anal spring, thou'rt desolate « 

ihy limpid eeas, thy fragrant ahorea, 

her I've aighed to come - 

nake a tranquil home, 

to nie their cbarm ; my heart deplorea, 

.wo it loved the melancholy doom. 

I weep you, gentle souls, that, while 

, responded to the love of mine, 

igh eye« of heavenly blue, 

deeply, fondly true, 

n He, who lent his breath divine, 

gain on earth to cheer me with their 

B. 

%, if thou hadst faulte, they only were 

1 wert gifted ill for thia poor sphere 

e firat he faints who sparea 

's seinah, aordid cares ; 

might fault« to baser eyea appear, 

where angela dwell, must be bright vir- 

there. 

etray, nay, even kill, for gold ; 
ome wretch pressed by miafortune sore 
thy last piece of thee 
io hia misery, 

1 couldst only look to Heavcn for more, 
oe had been given, and thine own safety 

ha noiaome streama of pestilence 
the air around thee, hast thou stayed 
rada, while thirsty Death 
d near, to quaff their breath ; 
d and saved while others were afraid, 
hearts and handa than thine ruahed 
f thence. 

' find thee in some palm leaf cot, 

ia earth, with thy sweet brothers too, 

h scarce our worldly hoard 

d a frugal board, 

d begnile no more : I 'd live for you, 

other love — and sing, and bless my lot 

ve ? — what love for rae was e'er, 

, oh, my first born ! like to thine 1 

ithful for thy state 

svert — too paasionate— 

ent— devoted — Powers benign ! 

it pain ahould paas, and I not by to 
f 

• 

i» *t is aaid, but what entonea his voice 1 

mbition, vanity, or oft 

ions such as wake 

nole and mottled snake ; 
the cruel, gentle with the soft— 
in their aim, — indifferent in their 

u 

often bot the common wanta, 

with every mortal creature feels, 

na&ction finds 

itle, as it binda 

-hen cold ; or in thoae daily meals 

the hft that coldneaa leada or vaunts. . 



If one be lost, another serves as well ; 
Another manüe, or another nur, 
As well may be hia own 
If one dies his — alone 
He sigha not long ; — enter his home, and there, 
When past one littl© year, another nur will dweU. 

Or aee yon smiling Creole — her black hair 
Braided and glittering, with one lover/s gold: 
Ere the quick flower has grown 
O'er where he aleeps alone, 
Already to aome other lover sold, 
Or given, what both call love, and he'a content to 
ahare. 

Better for thoae who love thia world, to he 
Even as such : a pure, pure flame, intenae, 
Edgar, as thine, consumes 
The cheek ita light illumea ; [hence, 

And he whose heart enshrines such flame, must 
And join with it, betimes, its own eternity. 

For masculine or feminine gave naught 
Of fuel to the hallowed fire, that burned 
And urged thee on, of life. 
Reckless, amid the strife 
For worldly wealth, that better had been spurned : 
Thy happineas and love, alas ! were all I sought 

How could I kneel and kias the hand of Fate, 
Were it but mine to decorate aome hall — 
Here, where the soil I tread 
Colon my feet with red — 
Far down these isles, to hear your voicea call, 
Then haste to hear and teil what happ'd while sep- 
arate! 

Beauuful isles ! beneath the sunset skies. 
Tall silver shafted palm treea riae between 
Füll orange treea that ahade 
The living colonnade ; 
Alas ! how sad, how «ckening ia the scene 
That were ye at my aide would be a paradise ! 

E'en one of thoae cool caves which, light and dry, 
In many a leafy hillaide, near thia spot, 
Seem as by Nature made 
For shelter and for ahade 
To such as bear a homeleas wanderer*a lot, 
Were home enough for me, could thoae I mourn 
be nigh. 

Palace or cave (where neath the bloasom and Urne 
Winter lies hid with wreaths) alike may be, 
If love and taste unite, 
A dwelling for delight, 
And kings might leave their ailken courts, to aee 
O'er such wild, garnished grot, the grandiflora climb. 

Thus, thus, doth quick eyed Fancy fondly wait 
The pause« of my deep remorse between ; 
Before my anxious eyea 
'Tis thus her pictures riae ; 
They ahow what is not, yet what might have been , 
Angela, why came I not 1 — why have I come too 
latel 

The cooling beverage— strengthening draught— -aa 
craved 
The needa of both, could but these handa have 
givon; 
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Could I have watched the glow — 
The pulse, too quick, ot slow — 
My earnest, fond, reiterate prayers to Heaven, 
Some angel might have come, besought, returned, 
and taved. 

To stay was imberility — nay, more— [see, 

T was crime— how yearaed my panting beert to) 
When, by mere words delayed, 
'Gainst the strong wiah f I stayed, 
(Trifling with that which inly spoke to me,) 
And longed, and hoped, and feared, tili all I feared 
was o'er! 

Mild, pitying George, when maple leaves were red 
O'er Ladaüanna* in his much loved north, 
Breathed here his last farewell — 
And when the tears that feil 
From April, called Mohecan'sf violets forth, 
Edgar, as following hin, thy friendly spirit fled. 

Now, aide by side, neath cross and tablet white 
Is laid, sweet brothers, all of you that 's left; 
Yet, all the tropic dew 
Can damp, would seem not you : 
Your finer particles from earth are reit, 
Haply, (and so TU hope,) for lovelier forma of light 

Myriads of beings, (for the whole that 's known 
In all this world's combincd philosophy,) 
The etemal will obeyed, 
To finish what was made, [and sea 

When, warm with new breathed life, new earth 
Returned the smile of Hirn who blessed them from 
his throne. 

Such beings, haply, hovering round us now, 
When flesh or flowers in beauty fade or fall, 
Gather each precious tint 
Once seen to glow and glint, 
With fond economy to gladden all : 
Heaven's hands, howe'er profuse, no atom's loss 
allow. 

Yet, brothers, spirits, loiter if ye may 
A little while, and look on all I do— 
Oh ! loiter for my sake, 
Ere other tasks ye take, 
Toward all I should do influence my view, 
Then haste, to hear the spheres chime with heaven's 
favorite lay. 

Go, hand in hand, to regions new and nur, 
In shapes and colors for the scene arrayed— 
With looks as bland and dear 
As charms, by glimpses, here. 
Receive divine commissions ; follow — aid 
Those legions formed in heaven for many a 
care. 

By every sigh, and throb, and painful throe, 
Remembered but to heighten the delight 
That crowns the advancing State 
Of souls emancipat©— 
Oh ! as I think of you, at lonely night, 
8ay to my heart, ye 're blcst, and I can bear my wo. 

lihad of Cub»-Cafctd Harmita, May 7, 1S4Q. 



* Ladaüanna, the aboriginal name of the St Lawrence, 
t Mohecan, the aboriginal name of the Uodaon. 




ODE TO THE DEPARTBD. 

M C<m Vi*- 4U CUh. n 

Tarn dearth is sore : the orange lemf is curled, 
There's dust upon the marble o'er thy tomh. 
My Edgar, nur and dear ; 
Though the fifth sorrowing year 
Hath past, since first I knew thine early doom, 
I see thee still, though death thy being hence hath 
hurled. 

I could not bear my lot, now thou art gone— 
With heart o'ersoftened by the many tears 
Remorse and grief have drawn — 
8ave that a gleam, a dawn, 
(Haply, of that which lights thee now,) appeus, 
To unveil a few fair scenes of life's next coming 
morn. N 

What — whereis heaven? (earth'ssweetestlipÄex- 
In all the hobest seera have writ or said, [claim ;) 
Blurred are the pictures givcn : 
We know not what is heaven, 
8ave by those views, mysteriously spread, 
When the soul looks afar by light of her own flame. 

Yet all our spirits, while on earth so faint, 
By glimpses dim, discern, conceive, or know, 
The Etemal Power can mould 
Real as firuits or gold— 
Bid the celestial, roseate matter glow, [paint 
And forma more perfect smile than artists carte or 

To realize every creed, conceived 
In mortal brain, by love arid beauty charmed, 
Even like the ivory maid 
Who, as Pygmalion prayed, 
Oped her white arms, to lue and feefing warmed, 
Would lightly task the power of life's great Chief 
believed. 

If Grecian Phidias, in stone like this, 
Thy tomb, could do so much, what can not he 
Who from the cold, coarse clod, 
By reckless laborer trod, 
Can call such tints as meeting seraphs see, 
And give them breath and warmth like true love'» 
soulfeit kiss 1 



Wild fears of dark annihilation, go ! 
Be warm, ye veins, now blackening with despair ! 
Years o'er thee have revolved, 
My firstborn — thou'rt dissohred — 
All— every ünt — save a few ringlet« fair — 
8till, if thou didst not live, how could I love thee *! 



(q™ 



Quick as the warmth which darts from breast to 
When lovera, from afar, each other see, fbretit,^, 
Haply, thy spirit went, ' 

Where mine would fein be sent, 
To take a heavenly form, designed to be 
Meet dwelling for the soul thine azure eye eiprest 

Thy deep blue eye ! say, can heaven's Miss exceed 
The joy of some brief moments tasted here! 
Ah ! could I taste again — 
Is there a mode of pain 
Which, for such guerdon, could be deemed severe ! 
Be ours the forma of heaven, and let me bend and 
bleed! 
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ice, ereil like M>me spots on earth, 
reet moments when no ill comes ncar ; 
perfumes round us wreathe, 
e pure air we breathe 
exhilarates ; while all we hear 
lt and loTe, we sigh and bless our birth, 

», Edgar, in a fragrant shape 

fectkm, after death's aad hour, 

i as the aame I've prest, 

i this aching breast — 

-bnt finuhed by a kind, bland Power, 

stopped thy heart to let thy soul es- 

3ein that vexed thy mortal life, 
the live« of all who round thee lie : 

one blies my share, 
lole Condensed I '11 bear — 
nign creative band — and sigh, 

ask again the expiatory strife ! — 

e hope of making others blest, 

laaed only that they were not brave 

ti to bear or take 

sren for pity's sake ; 

e hope to wake, incite, and save, 

vbo, dull with crime, know not fair 

a zest, 



of my agony, 
ime, stab, scourge, or pestilence,) 
and blest, as dear, 
t come in beauty, near — 
ith looks of love charra my keen sense, 
eaven enough even thus to feel and 

land wrenched, as with mortal rack ; 

; healed, and ta'en, and kindly prest ; 

r as blossoms white 

a in the night ; 

that fall lipon thy spotless breast, 
drops from flowers touched in thy 

üy track! 

tax nor stein nor scar designed — 

te kneel to agonize again : 

sry tormcnt o'er 

lignant tlian before ; 

vorld the price of a whole pain, 

r such blest gifts of matter and of mind ! 

1 doubt — that still thou art alive, 

beert teils while these numbers thrill, 

a blies so dear, 

death's portales near, 

> unworthy : dreary Time 

«r bis part ere Hope her plight fulfil ! 

vms meet (so many a aacrcd scroll 

\d teils) ere light was bid to smile ; 

the spheres, revealed, 

uaic, as they wheeled ; 

eternal love— a tiine— -a while— 

harmed, and ranged tili chaos gloomed 

re. 

needful ere a world could bloom 
i of flowers and flesh, haply must wait 



8ome spirits ; and lingering still, 
Of deeds both good and ill 
Mark the effect in intermediate state, ftomb. 

And think, and pause, and weep, even over their owr 

Be it so : if thin as fragrance, light, or heat, 
Thine essence, floating on the ambient air, 
Can, with freed intellect, 
View every decd's effect, 
Read, even my heart, in all its pantings bare : 
When denser pulses cease, how sweet, even thus, 
to meet ! 

To roam those deep green aisles, crowned with Uli 
And weep for all who tire of toil and ill, [palms, 
While moons of winter bring 
Their blossoms fair as spring ; 
To move unseen by all we 've lcft, and will 
Such influence to their souls as half their pain be- 
calms; — 

On deep Mohecan's mounts to view the spot 
Where, as these arms were oped to clasp thee, came 
The tidings, dread and cold, 
I never more might hold 
Thy pulsing form, nor meet the gentle flame 
Of thy fair eyes, tili mine for those of earth were not; 

On preeipice where the gray citadel 
Hangs over Ladaüanna's billows dear, 
How sweet to pause and view, 
As erst, the far canoe ; 
To glide by friends, who know not we are near, 
And hear them of ourselves in tender memory teil ; 

Or where Niagara with maddening roar 
Shakes the worn cliff, haply to flit, and ken 
8orae angel, as he sighs 
With pleasure at the dyes 
Of the wild depth, while to the eyes of men 
Invisible we speak by sign» unknown before ; 

Or, far from this wild western world, where dwelt 
That brow whose laureis bore a leaf for mine, 
When, strong in sympathy, 
Thy sprite shall roam with me, 
Edgar, mid Derwent's flowers, one soul benign 
May to thy soul impart the joy I there have feit ! 

What though " imprisoned in the viewless winde," 
Mid storms and rocks, like earthly ship, were 
Unsevered while we 're blent, [dashed : 

We '11 bear in sweet content 
The shock of falling bolt or forest crashed, 
While thoughts of hope and love nerve well oui 
mystic minds. 

Wafted or wandering thus, souls may be found 
Or ripe for forma of heaven, or for that state 
Of which, when angels think, 
Or sainta, they weep and shrink ; 
And oft, to draw, or save from such dread fate, 
Are fain their beauteous heads to dash 'gainst blood- 
stained ground. 

Freed from their earthly gyves, if spirits laugh 
And shriek with horrid joy, when victims bleed 
Or suf&r, as we view 
Mortale In vileness do^ 
The Eternal and his court may keep their meed 
Of joy : fiur other cup« fd\ Üuittv Q>aäXicraA.^faSL > 
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Oh, Edgar ! spirit, or on earth or air, 
Seen, or impalpable to artist's sketch, 
In easence, or in form, 
In bliss, pain, calm, or storm, 
Let us, wherever met a suüering wretch, 
Task every power to shield and aave him from de- 
spair! 

Natura hath aecreta mortals ne'er suspect : 
At aome we glance, while some are aealed in night ; 
The optician, by his skill, 
Even now can show, at will, 
Long absent pheers, in shapes of moving light : 
(f man so much can do, what can no. Heaven ef- 
fect! 

8hade, image, manes, all the ancient prieat 
Told to his votarists in fraud or real, 
May be, and might have been, 
Bv raeana and arts we ween 
No more of, in Ulis age : for wo or weal 
Of man, füll much foreknown to this late race hath 
ceaaed. 

That aouls may take ambrosial forms in heaven, 
A dawning acience half assures the hope : 
These forms may sleep and amile 
Midst heaven's fresh roses, while 
Their spirits, free,roam o'cr this world's whole scope 
For pleasure and for good, Heaven's füll permission 
given ! 

I have not sang of mecting those we 've loved, 
Or known, and listening to their accents meek, 
While, pitying all they We pained 
On earth, while passion reigned, 
To wreak redress upon themselves they aeek, 
And bloss, for each stern deed, the pain they now 
have proved. 

I have not sung of the first, fairest court, 
Of all those mansions ; of the heavenly home, 
Of which the best hath told 
Who e'er trod earthly mould ; 
To courts of earthly kings the fairest come, 
Haply, to show faint types of this supreme resort ! 

Haply, the Sire of sires may take a form 
And give an audience to each set unfurled 
With bands of sympathy, 
Wreathen in mystery, f 

Round those who've known each other in this 
world, 
Perfecting all the rest, and breathing beauty warm. 

Essence, light, heat, form, throbbing arteries— 
To deem each possible, enough I see ! 
Edgar, thou knowest I wait : 
Guard ray expectant State — 
Console me, as I bend in prayers for thee— 
Aid me, even as thou mayst, both Heaven and thee 
to please ! 

This song to thee alone ! though he who sharea 
Thy bed of stone, shared well my love with thee ; 
Yet, in his noble heart 
Another bore a part, 
Whilst thou hadst never other love than me : 
Sprites, brothers, manes, shades, pretent my tears 
and prayers ! 

P«U»ci- bland of Cab«, Job* «4, 1844. 



HYMN. 

8ibi, Maker, Spirit, who alone cans know 
My soul and all the deep remorae that 's then 

I aak no mitigation of my wo ; 
Yet pity me, and give me strength to bear! 

Remorae 1 — ah ! not for ill designedly done : 
To look on pain, to me is pain severe ; 

Yet, yet, dear forma which Death Crom me hath v 
Had Love been Wisdom, haply ye were herc 

Much have I suffered ; yet this form, unscathe 
Declares thy kind protection, by ita thrift : 

With aecret dews the wounded plant is bathet 
My ills are my desert, my good thy gift. 

Three years are flown since my aore heart her 
Hath mourned for two, ta'en by the powere on h 

Nor tint nor atom that is fair is left 
Beneath the marble where their relics He. 

Yet no oblivious veil is o'er them cast : 
Blcnt with my blood, the sympathetic glow 

Burns brighter now their mortal lives are past, 
Than when, on earth, I feit their joy and wo 

Oh ! may their spirits, disembodied, come, 

And strong though aecret influence dispense- 
Pitying the sorrows of an earthly doom, 

And smoothing pain with sweet benefioence. 
Oh ! cover them with forms so made to meet 

The modeis of their souls, that, when they sc 
They cast themselves in beauty at thy feet, 

In all the heaven of grateful ecstasy. 

Methinks I see them, side by side, in love, 
Like brothers of the zodiac, all around 

Diflfusing light and fragrance, as they move 
Harmouious as the spheric music's sound. 

And may these forms in warm and rosy sleep, 
(In some fair dwelling for such forms aasigne 

Lie, while o'cr air, earth, sea, their spirits sw« 
Quick as the changeful glance of thoughtandm 

This fond ideal which my grief relieves, 
Father, beneath thy throne may live, may be 

For more than all my feeble aense coneeives, 
Thy hand can give in blest reality. 

Sire, Maker, Spirit! source of all that 's fidr! 

Howe'er my poor words be unworthy thee, 
Oh ! be not weary of the imperfect prayer 

Breathed from the fervor of a wretch like me 



THE MOON OF FLOWERS. 



Oh, moon of flowers ! sweet moon of flowers !* 
Why dost thou mind me of the hours 
Which flew so soflly on that night 
When last I saw and feit thy light ? 

Oh, moon of flowers ! thou moon of flowers ! 
Would thou couldst give me back thoae houri 
Since which a dull, cold year has fled, 
Or show me those with whom they sped ! 

Oh, moon of flowers ! oh, moon of flowers ! 
In scenes afar were passed those hours, 
Which still with fond regret I see. 
And wish my heart could change like thee ! 



* The tavages of the northern part of America s< 
timea cnunt by moons. May they call the moon of flov 
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O THE RIVER 8T. LAWRENCE. 



rst tune I beheld thee, beaateout stream, 
mrejkow amooth,how broad thy boaomheav'd ! 
fcelings ruahed upon my heart ! — a gleam 
another life my kindling soul received. 

aa the day, and o'er the crowded deck 
lone in many a smile ; light clouds, in hue 
cry aa the ncw fledged cygnet's neck, 
aa they moved, faint shadows on the blue, 

eep, and distant, of the mountain chain, 
thing and blending, tint with tint, and traced 
tly on the amiling sky. In vain 
, acene, has changed : 't will never be efiaced. 

'er thy tranquil breast the moonbeams quiver : 
calm the air, how still the hour — how bright ! 
1 thou wert dooin'd to be my grave,sweet river ! 
blends my soul with thy pure breath to-night ! 

»arest houra that soul has ever known 
been upon thy brink : would it could wait, 

«rted, watch thee still ! — to stay and moan 
thee, were better than my promiaed fate. 

an na ! monarch of the north ! 
t of streams unsung, bc sung by me ! 
e a lay that fiows resistless forth ! 
uench the fervor that consumes, in thee ? 

«n more beauty on thy banks, more blies, 
I had deemed were ever seen below ; 

ill« not on a happier land than this ; 

s spring from deaert wilds, and Iove sits thron'd 
on anow; 

that drive warmth to aheiter in the heart ; 
ns that conceal, beneath their moonlit heapa, 
's rieh embryo ; fruit« and flowere that start 
teet their füll grown Spring, as strong to earth 

he leapa. 

nany grades of life thou view'st ! thy wave 
s the dark daughter of the woods, as light 
ninga to her canoe, and wildly grave 
i the Great Spirit mid the fires of night 

Jy race, sprang from the Gaul, and gay f 
le their wild songs and sing them to the oar ; 
tunk to chase the forest fiends away, 
tc yet no masa bell tiukles from the shore. 

ensive nun throws back the veil that hidea 
»Im, chaate eyes; straining them long, to mark 
i the mist thickens, if perchance there bides 
peril, wildering on, aome little bark : 

rima her lamp and hang* it in her tower ; 
as the priestess did of old ; (she 's driven 
that deed by no fierce paasion's power,) 
kindly, calmly, for the love of Heaven. 

had been lost, what heart from breaking aaved, 
knowa not, thinks not ; guided by her star, 
being leaps to shore : 't was all she craved ; 
makea the ho!y sign, and bleases him from far. 

Jaided aoldier, in his mountain pride 

Iting, as he treads with statelier pace, 

i his white limbs reflected in thy tide, 

Je wave tho aable plumea that shade his raanly 



The aong of Osaian minglea with thy gale, 
The harp of Carolan's remembered here; 

The bright haired son of Erin teils bis tale, 
Dreams of his misty isle, and drops for her a tear. 

Thou 'st seen the trophies of that deathlcaa day, 
Whoae name brightglance from e v'ry Brilon bring«, 

When half the world was marshalled in array, 
And feil the great, seif nurtured " king of kinga." 

Youthful Columbia, ply thy uscful arte; 

Rear the strong nursling that thy mother bore, 
Called Liberty. Thy boundlcss fields, thy marta, 

Enough for thee : tempt these brown rocks no more ; 

Or leave them to that few, who, blind to gold, 
And scorning pleasurc, brave with higher zest 

A doubtful path ; mid pain, want, censure, bold 
To pant one fevered hour on Genius' breast 

Nature's best loved, thine own, thy virtuous West 
Chose for his pencil a Canadian sky : 

Bade Death recedc, who the fallen victor prest, 
And made perpetuate his tatest sigh.* 

Sully, of tender tints transparent, fain 
I would thy skill a while ; for Memory 's showing 

To prove thy hand the purest of thy train, 
A native beauty from thy pencil giowing. 

Or he who sketched the Cretan : gone her Greek 
She, all unconscious that he 's false or flying, 

Slceps, while the light blood revcls in her cheek 
So rosy warm, we listen for her sighing.t 

Could he paint beauty, warmth, light, happineaa, 
DUTuaed around like fragrance from a flower — 

And melody — all that sense can bleas, 
Or soul concentrate in one form — his power 

I'd ask. But Nature, Nature, when thou wilt, 
Thou canst enough to raake all art despair; 

Guard well the wondrous modcl thou hast built, 
Which these, thy neetared waves, reflect and lovo 
to bear. 

Nature, all powcrful Nature, thine are ties 

That seldom break : though the heart bcat so cold ; 
That Love and Fancy's fairest garland dies — 

Though false, though light as air — thy bonds may 
hold. 
The mother Ioves her child ; the brother yet 

Thinks of his sister, though for years unseeu; 
And seldom doth the bridegroom quite forget 

Her who hath blest him once, though seaa may 
roll between. 
But can a friendship, pure and rapture wrought, 

Endure without such bonds 1 I '11 deem it may 
And bleas the hope it nurtures : beauteous thought 

Howe'er fantastic ! — dear illusion — atay ! 

Oh stream, oh country of my heart, farcwell ! 

Say, shall I e'er return 1 shall I once more — 
Ere close these eyes that looked to love — ah, teil 

Say, shall I tread again thy fertile shore 1 

Else, how endure my weary lot — the strife 
To gain content when far — the burning aigha— 

The asking wish — the aching void 1 Oh, life ! 
Thou art, and hast been, one long aacrince ! 

* In allusion to Wesft celebrated picture, «» Tho Deadi 
of Wolfe." t Vanderlyn— ae« bis pvetoure ol ^ Ki\%An** 
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TO NIAGARA. 



Spirit of Homer ! thou whose seng has rang 
From thine own Greeoe to this supreme abodo 
Of Natura — this great fane of Nature's God — 

Breathe on my brain ! oh, touch the fervid tongue 
Of a fond votaress kneeling on the sod ! 

8ublime and Beautiful ! your chapel's her©— 
Here, 'neath the azure dorne of heaven, ye 're wed ; 
Here, on this rock, which trembles as I tread, 

Your bjended sorcery Claims both pulse and tear, 
Controls life's source and reigns o'er heart and head. 

Terrine, but, oh, beautiful abyss ! 

If I should trust my fascinated eye, 

Or hearken to thy maddening melody, [kisa, 
Sense, form, would spring to meet thy white foam's 

Be lapped in thy soft rainbows once, and die ! 

Color, depth, height, extension — all unite 
To chain the spirit by a look intense ! 
The dolphin in his clearest seas, or thence 

Ta'en, for some queen, to deck of ivory white, 
Dies not in changeful tints more delicately bright 

Look, look ! there comes, o'er yon pale green ex- 
Beyond the curtain of this altar vast, [panse, 
A glad young swan ; the smiling beams that cast 

Light from her plumes, have lured her soft advance ; 
8he nears the fatal brink : her graceful life has past ! 

Look up ! nor her fond, fooli&h fate disdain : 
An eagle rests upon the wind's sweet breath ; 
Feels he the charm T woos he the scene beneath 1 

He eyes the sun ; nerves his dark wing again ; 
Remembers clouds and storms, yet flies the lovely 
death. 

" Niagara ! wonder of this western world, 
And half the world beside ! hail, beauteous queen 
Of Cataracta !" — an angel, who had been [furled, 

O'er heaven and earth, spoke thus, his bright wings 
And knelt to Nature first, on this wild cluTunseen. 



And must thou pasat nor picture show, 

Nor sculpture, what my lyre is telling, 
Too feeblc lyre ! aa mom's bright glow 

Fades o'er the river near thy dwelling! 
Spirit of Titian ! hear and come, 

If come thou may 'st, a moment hither ; 
Leave thy loved Italy, thy home — 

Oh ! let but one acanthus wither 
Round her loved ruins. while thou stayest ; 

Come to these solitudes, and view them : 
Must Genius ne'er their beauties taste, 

Nor tear of rapture ever dew them 1 — 
View the dark rock, the melting blue 

Of mount and sky so soft embracing ; 
The bright, broad stream : But beauty, hue, 

Life, form, are here — all eise eflacing. 
Nature, to mock the forma of bliss 

Which fervid mortals have created, 
From their own souLs' excess, made this, 

And gazed at her own powere elated. 

Fragrant o'er all the western groves 

The tall magnolia towers unshaded, 
But soon no more the gale he loves 

Faints on his ivory flowers ; they 're faded 
The fullblown rose, mid dewy sweets, 

Most perfect dies ; but, soon retuming, 
The next born ycar another greets, 

When summer fires again are burning. 
Another rose may bloom as sweet, 

Other magnolias ope in whiteness — 
But who again fair scencs shall meet 

The like of him who lends yon brightnea 
Come, then, my lyre — ere yet again 

Fade these fresh fields I shall forsake thei 
But some fond ear may hear thy strain, 

When all is cold which thus can wake th 



WRITTKN ON 8EEING PHARAMOND. 

Had the blest fair, who gave thee birth, 

Lived wherc iEgean waves are swelling, 
Erc yet calm Reason came to earth, 

Warm Fancy's lovelier reign dispelling, 
The Sire of heaven, she had believed, 

To stamp thy form had ta'en another,* 
And all who saw had been deeeived, 

And given the Delphic god a brother. 
And many a classic page had told 

Of nymphs and goddesses admiring : 
Altars, libations, harps of gold, 

And milkwhite hecatombs expiring. 
And oh ! perchance there had remained 

Some Phidian wonder — still, still breathing 
Love, life, and charms — past, but retained— 

And warmth and bliss had still seemed wreathing 
Softly around the heaven touched stone, 

As now a light seems from thee bearaing ; 
While thought, sense, lost in looks alone, 

Grow dubious if awake or dreaming. 

* In allusion to the fable of Jupiter and Alanen*. 



PRAYER. 



Sir« of the universe — and me — 

Dost thou rejeet my midnight prayer ! 
Dost thou withhold me even from thee, 

Thus writhing, struggling 'gainst despair ! 
Thou knowest the source of feeling's gush, 

Thou knowest the end for which it flows 
Thcn, if thou bidst the tempest rush, 

Ah ! heed the fragile bark it throws! 

Fain would my heaving heart be still — 

But Pain and Tumult mock at rest : 
Fain would I meekly meet thy will, 

And kiss the barb that teare my breast. 
Wcak I am formed, I can no more — 

Weary I strive, but find not aid ; 
Prone on thy threshold I deplore, 

But ah ! thy suecor is deüyed. 

The burning, beauteous orb of day, 

Amid its circling host upborne, 
Smilcs, as life quickens in its ray : 

What would it, were thy band withdrawi 
Scorch— devastate the teeming whole 

Now glowing with its warmth divine ! 
Spirit, whose powere of peaco control 

Great Nature's heart, oh ! pity mine ! 
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SONG. 

Day, in melting purple dying, 
Blossoms, all around me sighing, 
Fragrance, frora the Wies straying, 
Zephyr, with my ringlet« playing, 

Ye bat waken my distress ; 

I am sick of lonelinew 

Thoo, to whom I love to hcarken, 
Come, ere night around me darken ; 
Though thy softness but deceive me, 
Say thou'rt true, and I'll believe thee; 
Yeti, if ill, thy soul's intcnt — 
Let me think it innocent ! 

8ave thy toiling, spare thy treasure : 
All I ask is niendship's pleasure ; 
Let the ahining ore lie darkling, 
Bring no gern in lustre sparkling : 

Gifts and gold are naught to me ; 

I would only look on thee ! 

Teil to thee the high wrought feeling, 

Ecstasy but in revealing ; 

Paint to thee the deep Sensation, 

Bapture in participation, 

Yet but torture, if comprest 
In a lone, unfriended breast 

Absent still ! Ah ! come and bless me ! 

Let these eye« again caress thee ; 

Once, in caution, I could fly thee : 

Now, I nothing could deny thee ; 
In a look if death there be, 
Come, and I will gaze on thee ! 



FBIBNDSHIP. 



To mixt a friendship such as mine, 
8uch feehngs must thy soul renne 
As are not oft of mortal birth : 
Tis love without a stain of earth, 
Frateüo del mio cor. 

Looks are its food, its nectar sighs, 
Its couch the Ups, its throne the eyes, 
The soul its breath : and so possest, 
Heaven's raptures reign in mortal breast, 
Frateüo del mio cor. 

Though Fiiendship be its earthly name, 
Pirrely from highest heaven it came ; 
Tis seldom feit for more than one, 
And scorns to dwell with Venus' son, 
Frateüo del mio cor.f 

Hirn let it view not, or itfcies 
Like tender hues of mormng skies, 
Or morn's sweet flower of purple ^tbw, 
When sunny beams too ardent grow, 
Frateüo del mio cor, 

A charm o'er every objoct plays ; 
All looks so lovely, while it stays, 
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So softly forth in rosier tides 
The vital flood ecstatic glides, 
FrattUo del mio cor, 

That, wrung by grief to see it part, 
A very life drop lcaves the heart : 
Such drop, I necd not teil thee, feil, 
While bidding it, for thee, farewell ! 
Frateüo del mio cor. 



FAREWELL TO CÜBA. 



Adieu, fair isle ! I love thy bowers, 
I love thy dark eyed daughters there , 

The cool pomegranate'8 scarlet flowers 
Look brighter in their jetty hair. 

They praised my forehead's stainless white! 

And whcn I thirsted, gave a draught 
From the füll clustering cocoa's height, 

And smiling, blessed me as I quafled. 

Well pleased, the kind return I gave, 
And clasped in their embraces' twine, 

Feit the soft breeze, like Lethe's wave, 
Becalm this beating heart of mine. 

Why will my heart so wildly beat ! 

8ay, seraphs, is my lot too blest, 
That thus a fitful, feverish heat 

Must rifle me of health and rest 1 

Alaa ! I fear my native snows— 

A clime too cold, a heart too warm — 

Altemate chills, alternate glows— 

Too fiercely threat my flower like form. 

The orange tree has fruit and flowers ; 

The grendilla, in its bloom, 
Hangs o'er its high, luxuriant bowers, 

Like fringes from a Tyrian loom; 

When the white coflee blossoms swell, 
The fair moon füll, the evening long, 

I love to hear the warbüng bell, 

And sunburnt peasant's way ward song. 

Drive gently on, dark muleteer, 
And the light seguidilla frame ; 

Fain would I listen still, to hear 
At every close thy mistress' name. 

Adieu, fair isle ! the waving palm 
Is pencilled on thy purest sky ; 

Warm sleeps the bay, the air is bahn, 
And, soothed to languor, scarce a sigh 

Escape« for those I love so well, 

For those I 've loved and left so long ; 

On me their fondest musings dwell, 
To them alone my sighs belong. 

On, on, my bark ! Uow, southern Dieeza . 

No longer would I lingering stay ; 
Twere better far to die with these 

Than live in pleasure fax away. 
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JULIA RÜSH WARD. 


Miss Julia Rush Cutler, the daughter 
of the late Mr. B. C. Cutler, of Boston, was 
born in that city on the fifth of January , 1796. 
Her maternal ancestors were of South Caro- 
lina, and her grandmother was the only sis- 
ter of the famous partisan leader, General 
Francis Marion. Miss Cutler was married 
on the ninth of October, 1812, when she was 
in the seventeenth year of her age, to the late 
Mi . Samuel Ward, of New York, whosename 
was long conspicuous for his relations with 
the commercial world, and who in private 
life was eminent for all the virtues that 
dignify human nature. Mrs. Ward came to 
New York to reside at a time when Irving, 
Paulding, Cooper, and others, were making 


their first and most brilliant essays in litera- 
ture, and her fine abilities, improved by the 
best eulture, brought into her circle the wits 
and men of genius in the city, who soon 
pereeived that she needed but provocation to 
claim rank as a star of mild but pervading 
lustre in their brightest constellations. 

The compositions of Mrs. Ward are of the 
class called occasional poems, written with 
grace and sincerity, with a sort of impromptu 
ease, and from a heart füll of truth and a 
mind to which beauty was familiär as the air. 

She died on the ninth of November, 1824, 
leaving the inheritance of her genius to her 
daughter, whose literary character is exhib- 
ited in another part of this volume. 


"SI JE TE PERDS, JE SUI8 PERDÜ." # 

Tue tempert howls, the wavea »well high, 
Upward I cast my anxious eye, 
And fix my gaze, amidst the storm, 
Upon thy bright and heavenly form. 
Angel of mercy ! beam to save ; 
See, tossing on the furious wave, 
My Utile bark is sorely prest : 
Oh, guide me to some port of rest; 
Sliinc on, and all my fears subdue, 
Si je te perds, je suis perdu. 

To catch the ray, my aching sight 
Shall pierce the gloomy miste of night; 
But if, amidst the driving storm, 
Dark clouds should hide thy glittering form, 
In vain each swelling wave I breast, 
Which rushes on with foaming crest; 
Mid the wild breakers' furious roar, 
O'erwhelmed, I sink to rise no more. 
Shine out to meet my troubled view, 
Si je te perds, je suis perdu. 

Then if I catch the faintest gleam, 
Onward I Ml rush beneath the beam, 
And fast the winged waves shall bear 
My form upon the midnight air, 
Nor know my breast one anxious fear— 
For I am safe if thou art near. 


Lead onward, then, while I pursoe, 
Si je te perds, je suis perdu. 

So may the Star of Bethlehem'* beam 
With holy lustre mildly gleam, 
To guide my soul with sacred light 
Amidst the gloom of error's night ; 
Its cheering ray 6hall courage give — 
Midst seas of doubt my hope shall live ; 
Though dark and guilty fears may storm, 
Bright peers above its radiant form : 
Though seen by all, yet sought by few, 
Si je te perds, je suis perdu. 

Within my heart the needle lies, 

That upward points me to the skies : 

The tides may swell, the breakera roar, 

And threaten soon to whelm me o'er — 

Their wildest fury I defy : 

While on that Star I keep my eye, 

My trembling bark shall hold her way, 

Still guided by its sacred ray, 

To whose bright beam is homage due, 

Sije te perds, je suis perdu. 

Soon to illume those threatening skies, 
The Sun of Righteousness shall rise» 
And on my soul his glories pour : 
Securely then my bark I'U moor 
Within that port where all are blest — 
The haven of eternal rest 
Shine onward, then, and guide me through, 
Sije te perds, je suis perdu. 

90 


* W ritten on Boeing the de vice on a scal, of a man 
(Tilidin!* n cmnU boat. with hU eye fixrd on a star, and 
Uli-» motto : *' Si je tu per da, je suis perdu." 
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ia Hüntlet, now Mrs. Sigoubnet, 
irn on the fit st of September, 1791, in 
ch, Connecticut, a town of which she 
rtiished an agreeable picture in her 
. of Connecticut Forty Yeara Sirce, 
which ahe says in one of her poems, 

Swectlv wild 
he acenes that charmed me when ■ child : 
grav rocka, with Üieir cavema dark, 
; rill«, like the diamond epark, 
t Toicea thundering by 
the pride of the Temäl floods swetled high, 
lict roofs like the banging ncst 
9k, by the feathety foliage drest 
ost front infancy ehe was remarkable 
ove of knowledge, and facility in its 
ilion. She read wilh fluency when 
ee yeara of age, and at eight ehe wrote 
which altracted altention among the 
ntanresof her famiiy. After coraple- 
er education, at a boardhg school in 
rd, she associated herseif wilh Miss 
(of whiisc üterary remains she was 
uenil y the edi tor,) and opencd a school 
Is at Norwicb, which was continued 
sfully two years. At the end of tfais 
she removed to Hartford, where she 
rsued ihe business of leaching. Some 
;arly contributions to the Journals hav- 
racied the attention of the late Daniel 
vorth," a wealthy and intelligent gen- 
of thatcity, he induced her to collect 
iblish them in a Tolume, which ap- 
in 1815, under the modest title of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, which »ery 
idicates its general character. None 
onlents are ileserving of special com- 
tion, but the; are all respectable, and 
mne prucured her an accession of rep- 
. which was probably of much indirect 
age. 

919 Miss Huntley was married to Mr. 
s Stgourney, a reputable merchant and 
of Hartford, and she did not appear 
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again as an author until 1823, when she pnb- 
lished in Cambridge her Traits of the Abo- 
rigines of America, a descriptive, historical, 
and didactic poem, in five cantos. It is a 
Burt of poetical disconrse upon the discorery 
and settlement of this continent, and the du- 
ties of its present masters loward the abo- 
rigines, but it is too discursire to produce 
the deep Impression which mighl have been 
made with such a displap of abilities, learn- 
ing, and just optnions. Its tone is dignified 
and sustained, and it contains passages of 
considerable power and beauty, though few 
that can be separated from their contexts 
withoul some injusuce to the author. The 
condition of the Indian before the invasion 
of the European is thus forcihly sketched in 
the beginning of the first canto : 

O'er the Tut regiona of that westem World, 
Whoae lofty mountains hiding in the clouda, 
Concealed their grandeur and their weallh to long 
From European eye», the Indian rovcd 
Free and unconquercd. From thoae frigid plahia 

| Struck with the lorpor of the arclic pole, 
To where MageUan lifts hu toroh to light 
The meetüig of the natera; from the abore 
Whoaa amooth greon line the broad Atlantic laraa, 
To the rade borden of that rocky streit 
Where haugbty Asia aeema to Bland and gaze 
On the new continent, the Indian reigned 

i Majestic and alone. Fearlesa he rose, 
Firm ai hin mountains ; like hia rivers, wild ; 
Bold as thoae lakee whose wondroua chain controli 
Hia oorthem coaiL The forest and the wave 
Gave tum hin food ; the alight conslnicted hut 
Fumiahed hia ihelter, and its doora apread wide 
To every wandering strenger. Trier« bis cup, 
Hia (impte meal, hia lowly couch of tkina, 
Were boepitably ahared. Rüde were hia toila. 
And raih hia daring, when he headlong rushed 
Down the ateep preeipice to setze bis prey i 
Btrong waa bis arm to bend the »tubbom bow. 
And keen hin niiow. Thia the biaon knew, 
The apotted panther, the rough, ahaggy bcar, 
The wolf dark prowling, the eye piercing hat, 
The wild deer bounding through the ahadowy glodo, 
And the »will eagle, eoaring high to make 
Hia neat among the atara. Clothed in their apoili 
He dared the Clements : with eye aedate, 
Braaated the wintry wuida; o'er the white heada 
Of angry torrents atecreii hia rapid bark 
Light an their foam ; mounted with lireleu apeed 
Thoae alippery elif&. where everlaating anowa 
WeaTe their denae rohe* ; or Lud him dann toaiacr 
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Where the dread thunder of the cataract lulled 
His drowsy sense. The dangerous toila of war 
He sought and loved. Tradition», and proud talea 
Of other days, exploits of chieftains bold, 
Daiiiitleas and terrible, the warrior's song, 
The victor's triumph — all conspired to raiae 
The martial spirit~..~ 

Oft the rüde, wandering tribea 
Rnshed on to battle. Their aspiring chiefs, 
Lofty and iron framed, with native hue 
^Strangely disguised in wild and glaring tints, 
( Frowned like aome Pictish king!) The conflict raged 
Fearless and fierce, mid shout/and diaarray, 
As the swift lightning urges ita dire shafts [blast« 
Through clouds and darkness, when the waning 
Awaken midnight. O'er the captive foe 
Unsated vengeance stormed : flameand slow wounds 
Racked the strong bonda of life ; but the firm soul 
Smiled in its fortitude to mock the rage - 
Of its tormentors ; when the crisping nervea 
Were brokcn, still exulting o'er its pain, 
To rise unmurmuring to its father's shadea, 
Where in delightful bowers the brave and just 
Rest and rejoice...... 

Yet those untutored tribea 
Bound with their stern resolves and savage deeds 
Some gentle virtues ; as beneath the gloom 
Of overshadowing forest« sweetly Springs 
The unexpected flower......Their uncultured hearta 

Gave a strong soil for friendship, that bold growth 

Of generous afTection, changelesa, pure, 

Seif sacrificing, counting losses light, 

And yielding life with gladneas. By ita aide, 

Like Bister plant, sprang ardent Gratitude, 

Vivid, perennial, braving winters frost 

A nd summer's heat ; while nursed by the aame dews, 

Unboundcd reverence for the form of age 

Struck its deep root spontaneous...«. With pious awe 

Their eyes up'ifted sought the hidden path 

Of the Great Spirit. The loud midnight storm, 

The rush of mighty waters, the deep roll 

Of thunder, gave his voiee ; the golden sun, 

The soft effulgence of the purple morn, 

The gentle rain distilling, was his smile, 

Dispensing good to all. .....In various forma arose 

Their superstitious homage. Some with blood 
Of human sacrinces sought to appeaae 
That anger which in pestilence, or dearth, 
Or fainine, stalked ; and their astonished vales, 
Like Carthaginian altars, frequent drank 
The horrible libation. Some, with fruits, 
Sweet flowers, and incense of their choieest herbs, 
Sought to propitiate Hirn whoae powerful hand 
Unseen sustained them. Some with mystic ritea, 
The ark, the orison, the paschal feast, 
Through glimmering tradition seemed to bear, 
As in sr,me broken vase, the smothered coals 
Scattered from Jewish altara, 

Of the regions which first greeted the Scan- 
dinavian discoverer she says : 

There Winter framea 
The boldest architecture, rears strong towers 
Of rugged frostwork, and deep laboring throwa 
A gla*sy paveinent o'er rüde tossing flooda. 



Long near this coafct he lingered, half illume 
By the red gleaming of those fitful flames 
Which wrathful Hocla through her veil of m 
DarU on the ebon night. Oft he recalled, 
Penaive, his simple home, ere the New Worl 
Enwrappcd in polar robes, with frigid eye 
Received him, and in rüde winda hoarsely ha 
Her earliest guest Thus the stern king of stc 
Swart Eolus, bade his imprisoned blarts 
Breathe dissonant v/elcome to the restless qu 
Consort of Jove, whoae unaecustomed step 
Invaded his retreat. The pilgrim band 
Amazed beheld those mountain rarapart s floa 
Around their coast, where hoary Time had U 
Even from his infancy, to point sublime 
Their pyramids, and strike their awful base 
Deep 'neath the raain. Say, Darwin, Fancy's 
What armor shall he choose who dares comj 
Thine embassy to the dire kings who firown 
Upon those thrones of frost 1 what force con 
Their abdication of their favored realm 
And rightful royalty 1 what pilot's eye, 
Unglazed by death, direet their devioua coun 
(Tremcndous navigation !) to allay 
The fervor of the tropica ] Proudly gleam 
Their sparkling masses, shaming the brief de 
Which Russia'8 empress queen bade the chill 
Quench life's frail lamp to rear. Now they as 
The front of old cathedra! gray with years ; 
Anon their castellatcd turrets glow 
In high baronial pomp ; then the tall mast 
Of lofty frigate, peering o'er the cloud, 
Attracts the eye ; or some fair island spreads 
Towns, towers, and mountains, cradled in a 
Of rainbow lustre, changeful as the web 
From fairy loom, and wild as fabled tales 
Of Araby. 

At the close of the poern is a large bo< 
curious and entertaining notes, scarcel; 
cessary for its Illustration, but welcorr 
a collection of well written and instru» 
miscellanies upon the various subjeets 
dentally sus^gested or referred to in it. 

In 1824 Mrs. Sigourney published in ] 
A Sketch of Connecticut Forty Years Si 
in 1827, Poems by the aulhor of Moral Pi 
in 1833, Poetry for Children ; in 1834, Sk 
es, a collection of prose tales and essay 
1835, Zinzindorf and other Poems; in 1 
Letters to Young Ladies ; and, in 1838, 
ters to Mothers. In the summer of 1 84 
went to Europe, and after visiting mai 
the most interesting places in England, 
land, and France, and publishing a colle 
of her works in London, she returned i 
following April to Hartford. 

In 1841 appeared her Select Poems 
bracing those which best satisfied her 
judgment in previous volumes, and ii 
same year, with many other pieces, '. 
hontas, the best of her long poems, and 
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the best of the many poetical compositions 
of which the famous daughter of Powhatan 
has been the subject. Pocahontas is in the 
Spenserian measure, which is used with con- 
siderable felicity, as will be seen from the 
following description of the heroine in early 
womanhood, while the thougbtful beauty for 
which she is celebrated is ripening to its most 
Controlling splendor : 

On eped the aeasons, and the forest child 
Was ruunded to the symmetry of youth ; 
While o'er her features stole, serenely mild, 
The trembling sanctity of woman's truth, 
Her modesty, and aimpleness, and grace : 
Yet tho*e who deeper scan the human face, 
Amid the trial hour of fear or ruth, 
Might clearly read, upon its heavcn writ scroti, 
That high and firm resol ve which nerved the Roman 
souL 

The simple sports thatcharm'd her childhood'sway, 
Her greenwood gambols mid the matted vinea, 
The curious glance of wild and searching ray, 
Where innocence with ignorance combines, 
Were changed for deeper though t's persuasive air, 
Or that high port a prinoeas well might wear : 
80 fades the doubtful star when morning shines ; 
80 melts the young dawn at the enkindling ray, 
And on the crimson doud casts off its mantle gray. 

Though Pocahontas is the most sustained of 
Mrs. Sigourney 's poems, the contents of this 
volume do not ahogether exhibit any deeper 
thought, or finer fancy, or larger command 
of poetical language, than some of her pro- 
ductions that had been many years before the 
public. 

In 1842 she published Pleasant Memories 
of Pleasant Lands, the records, in prose and 
rerse, of impressions made during her tour 
in Europe. Two years afterward this was 
followed by a similar work ander the title of 
Scenes in my Native Land ; and in 1846, by 
Myrtis, with other Etchings and Sketch ings. 
The most complete and elegant edition of her 
poems was published by Carey and Hart, with 
i linst rations by Darley, in 1848. 

Mrs. Sigourney has acquired a wider and 
more pervadingreputation than many women 
will receive in this country. The times have 
been favorable for her, and the tone of her 
works such as is most likely to be accepta- 
ble in a primitive and pious Community. 
Though possessing but little constructive 
power, she has a ready expression, and an 
ear naturally so sensitive to harmony that it 
has scarcely been necessary for her to study 
the principles of versification in order to 
produce some of its finest effects. She sings 



impulsively from an atmosphere of affection- 
ate, pious, and elevated sentiment, rather 
than from the consciousness of subjective 
ability. In this respect she is not to be com- 
pared with some of our female poets, who 
exhibit an affluence of diction, a soundness 
of understanding, and a strength of imagina- 
tion, that justify the belief of their capability 
for the highest attainments in those fields of 
poetical art in which women have yet been 
distinguished. Whether there is in her na- 
ture the latent energy and exquisite suscep- 
tibility that, under favorable circumstances, 
might have warmed her sentiment into pas- 
sion, and her fancy into imagination; or 
whether the absence of any deep emotion 
and creative power is to be attributed to a 
quietness of life and satisfaction of desires 
that forbade the development of the füll force 
of her being ; or whether benevolence and 
adoration have had the mastery of her life, 
as might seem, and led her other faculties 
in captivity, we know too little of her secret 
experiences to form an opinion : but the abil- 
ities displayed in Napoleon 's Epitaph and 
some other pieces in her works, suggest that 
it is only because the flower has not been 
crushed that we have not a richer perfume. 
The late Mr. Alexander H. Everett, in a 
reviewal of the works of Mrs. Sigourney, 
published a short time before his departure 
for China, observes that " they expresa with 
great purity and evident sincerity the tender 
afifections which are so natural to the female 
heart, and the lofty aspirations after a higher 
and better State of being which constitute the 
truly ennobling and elevating principle in art 
as well as nature. Love and religion are the 
unvarying elements of her song....If her pow- 
ers of expression were equal to the purity and 
elevation of her habits of thought and feeling, 
she would be a female Milton or a Christian 
Pindar. But though she does not inherit 

' The forca anJ ample pinkm that the Tbcbaa eagles bear, 
Saüing with ■aprem« dominion through the liquid raoltt of air,* 

shenevertheless manages language with ease 
and elegance, and often with much of the 
curiosa felicitas, that ' refined felicity* of 
expression, which is, after all, the principal 
charm in poetry. In blank verse she is very 
successful. The poems that she has writteu 
in this measure have not unfrequently much 
of the manner of Wordsworth, and may be 
nearly or quite as highly relished by his ad- 
mirers." 
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THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 



A* axe rang sharply mid thoee forest shades 
Which from creation toward the sky had towered 
In unshorn beauty. There, with vigorous arm, 
Wrought a bold emigrant, and by bis «de 
HU little son, with question and response, 
Bo^uiled the toil. " Boy, thou hast never seen 
8uch clorious trees. Hark, when their giant trunks 
Fall ho w the firm earth groans ! Rememberest thou 
The mighty river, on whose breast we sailed 
So many d.iys, on toward the setting sun 1 
Onr own Connecticut, compared to that, 
Was but a creeping stream." — " Father, the brook 
That by our door went sinqing, where I launched 
My tiny boat, with my young playmates round 
When school was o'er, is dearer fer to me 
Than all these bold, broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother nurtured in the garden bound 
Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Hung in its ripening gold, were fairer, sure, 
Than this dark forest, shutting out the day." 
— " What, ho ! my little girl," and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And, setting down the basket that contained 
His noon repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. « See, dearest, see, 
That bright winged paroquet, and hear the song 
Of yon gay red bird, echoing through the trees, 
Making rieh music Didst thou ever hear, 
In far New England, such a mellow tone V 
— " I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voiee 
Did make me joyful as I went to tend 
My snowdrops. I was always laughing then 
In that first home. I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets." Slow night drew on, 
And round the rüde hut of the emigrant 
The wrathful spirit of the rising storm 
Spake bitter thlngs. His weary children slept, 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swollen waters of the Illinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake : 
" Wife ! did I see thee brush away a tear 1 
T was even so. Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Carpets, and sofas, and admiring guests, 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone, hermit home." 
— " No, no. All was so still around, methought 
Upon mine ear that cchoed hymn did steal, 
Which mid the church, where erst we paid our vows, 
80 tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voiee 
Dissolved the illusion." And the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow, the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, reassured his soul 
That, wheresoe'er our best affections dwell, 
And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 
Content and placid, to his rest he sank ; 
But dreams, those wild magicians, that do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers,tireless wrought 
Their will with bim. Up rose the thronging mart 
Of his own native city — roof and spire, 



All glittering bright, in fancy's frostwork ray. 
The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly neighed, 
The favorite dog came frisking round his feet 
With shrill and joyous bark ; familiär doors 
Flew open ; greeting hands with his were linked 
In firiendship's grasp ; he heard the keen debate 
From eongregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten : and tili morning roved 
Mid the loved scenery of his native land. 



THE FILGRIM F ÄTHERS. 

How slow yon lonely vessel ploughs the main ! 
Amid the heavy billows now she aeems 
A toil in g atom ; then from wave to wave 
Lcaps madly, by the tempest lashed, or reels [wane, 
Half wrecked thro' gulfe profound. Moons wax and 
But still that patient traveller treads the deep. 
— I see an icebound coast toward which she steers 
With such a tardy movement, that it seems 
Stern Wintert hand hath turned her keel to stone, 
And sealed his victory on her slippery shrouds. 
— They land ! they land ! not like the Genoese, 
With glittering sword, and gaudy train, and eye 
Kindling with golden nuicies. Forth they come 
From their long prison, hardy forms that brave 
The world's unkindness, men of hoary hair, 
Maidens of fearless heart, and matrons grave, 
Who hush the wailing infant with a glance. 
Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round, 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth, 
And savage men, who through the thickets peer 
With vengeful arrow. What could Iure their steps 
To this drear desert ? Ask of hira who left 
His father's home to roam through HanuVs wilds, 
Distrusting not the guide who called bim forth, 
Nor doubting, though a stranger, that his seed 
Should be as ocean's sands. But yon lone bark 
Hath spread her parting sail ; they crowd the Strand, 
Those few, lone pilgrims. Can ye scan the wo 
That wrings their bosoms, as the last frail link, 
Binding to man and habitable earth, 
Is severed 1 pan ye teil what pangs were there, 
With keen regrets ; what sickness of the heart, 
What yearnings o'er their forfeit land of birth, 
Their distant dear ones 1 Long, with straining eye, 
They watch the lessening speck. Heard ye no ahnek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 
Sank down into their bosoms 1 No ! they turn 
Back to their dreary, famished hüls, and pray ! 
Pray, and the ills that haunt this transient lue 
Fade into air. Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and mysterious strength, 
A loftiness to face a world in arms, 
To strip the pomp from seeptres, and to lay 
On Duty's sacred altar the warm blood 
Of slain affections, should they rise between 
The soul and Goo. O ye, who proudly boast, 
In your free veins, the blood of sires like these, 
Look to their Iineaments. Dread lest ye lose 
Their likeness in your sons. Should Mammon ding 
Too close around your heart, or wealth beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From manly virtue, or the tempting world 
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t th« Christian purpose in your soul, 

Plymouth rock, and where they knelt 

1 renew the tow they breathed to God. 



WINTER. 



thee not unlovely, though thou comest 
ern visage. To the tuneful bird, 
ing floweret, the rejoicing stream, 
[>line is harsh. But unto man 
thou hast a kindlier ministry. 
hened eve is füll of fireside joys, 
des* linking of wann heart to heart, 
e hoarse storm passes by unheard. 
ed in white, a peaceful sabbath holds, 
eth silence at her Maker's feet. 
th from the harrowing of the plough, 
the harrest shouting. Man should rest 
1 his fevered passions, and exhale 
eathed carbon of his festering thought, 
i in holy health. As the tossed bark 
: the shelter of some quiet bay 
m acattered cordage, and restore 
ouls — so should the toilworn mind 
rime's rough voyage. Man, perchance, 
the world* s sharp commerce, or impaired 
ild wanderings of his summer way, 
a a truant scholar to his home, 
s his natura to sweet influences 
fy and save. The ruddy boy [sport, 
th his shouting schoolmates from their 
aooth, froren lake, as the first star 
ne and cold, its twinkling cresset forth, 
wing off his skates with boisterous glee, 
his mother's side. Her tender hand 
:e the snowflakes from his glossy curla, 
• him nearer, and with gentle voice 
is lessons, while her liftcd heart 
lently the 8ire of heaven 
i the lad." The timid infant leams 
love its sire, and longer sits 
knee, and with a velvet lip 
his brow such language as the tongue 
er spoken. Come thou to life's feast 
e eyed Meekness, and bland Charity, 
ahalt find even Wintert rugged blasts 
trel teacher of thy well tuned soul, 
l the last drop of its cup is drained — 
ith a song of praise — go up 
ernal banquet 



NIAGARA. 



on, for ever, in thy glorious robe 

and of beauty. Yea, flow on 

ed and resistless. God hath set 

TW on thy fbrehead, and the cloud 

iround thy feet And he doth give 

) of thunder power to speak of him 

— bidding the lip of man 

ace— and upon thy rocky altar pour 

f iwe strack praise. Ah ! who can dare 

» insect trump of earthly hope, 

ir sorrow, mid the peal sublime 



Of thy tremendous hymn 1 Even Ocean shrinks 
Back from thy brotherhood : and all his waves 
Retirt? abashed. For he dotlksometimes seem 
Tojsleep like a spent laborerJand recall 
His wearied billows from theur vexing play, 
And lull them to a cradle calm : but thou, 
With everlasting, undecaying tide, 
Dost rest not, night or day. The morning stars, 
When first they sang o'er young Creation's birth, 
Heard thy deep anthem ; and those wrecking fires, 
That wait the archangel's signal to dissolve 
This soüd earth, shall find Jkhovah'b name 
Graven, as with a thousand diamond spears, 
Of thine unending volume. Every leaf, 
That lifts itself within thy wide domain, 
Doth gather greenness from thy living spray, 
Yet tremble at the baptism. Lo ! yon birds 
Do boldly venture near, and bathe their wing 
Amid thy mist and foam. 'Tis meet for them 
To touch thy garment's hem, and lightly stir 
The snowy leaflets of thy vapor wreath, 
For they may sport unharmed amid the cloud, 
Or listen at the echoing gate of heaven, 
Without reproof. But as for us, it seems 
Scarce lawful, with our broken tones, to speak 
Familiarly of thee. Methinks, to tint 
Thy glorious features with our penciTs point, 
Or woo thee to the tablet of a song, 
Were profanation. Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty, 
But as it presses with delirious joy 
To pierce thy vestibule, dost chain its step, 
And tarne its rapture, with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee. 
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THE ALPINE FLOWERS. 



Mxzk dwellers mid yon terror stricken clifis ! 
With brows so pure, and incense breathing Ups, 
Whence are ye ? Did sorae white winged messenger 
On Mercy's missions trust your timid germ 
To the cold cradle of eternal snows ? 
Or, breathing on the callous icicles, 
Did them with tear drops nurse ye ? — 

— Tree nor shrub 
Dare that drear atmosphere ; no polar pine 
Uprears a veteran front ; yet there ye stand, 
Leaning your cheeks against the thick ribbed ice, 
And loolung up with brilliant eyes to Him 
Who bids you bloom unblanched amid the wasta 
Of desolation. Man, who, panting, toils 
O'er slippery steeps, or, trembling, treads the verge 
Of yawning gulfe, o'er which the headlong plunge 
Is to eternity, looks shuddering up, 
And marks ye in your placid lovelinese — 
Fearless, yet frail — and, clasping his chill hands, 
Blesses your pencilled beauty. Mid the pomp 
Of mountain summits ruahing on the sky, 
And chaining the rapt soul in breathless awe, 
He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 
Inhales your spirit from the frost winged gale 
And freer dreama of heaven. 



i 
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NAPOLEONS EPITAPH. 

moon «f 8t. H«l«na sboa» out, and tber* we n* tl« fcc« of 
Napoteoo'i Mpolchre. ckaracUrteM, uoiiutribad." 



Airn who shall write thine epitaph, thoa man 
Of mystery and might ! Shall orplian hands 
I nscribe it with thcir father's brokcn swords ! 
Or the wann trickling of the widow's tear 
Channel it slowly mid the rugged rock, 
As the keen torture of the water drop [ghosts 
Doth wear the senteneed brain ? Shall countlcss 
Arise from nade*, and in luriü flame 
With shadowy fineer trace thinc eflitry, 
Who sent them to their audit unannealed, 
And with but tliat brief spare for shrift of prayftr 
Given at the eannon's mouth ? Thoa. who didsf sil 
Like eagle on the apex of the globe,} 
And hear the murmur of its conquered tribes, 
As chirp the weak voieed nations of the graas, 
Why art thou sepulchred in yon far isle, 
Yon little speck, which scarce the mariner 
Descriea mid ocean's foam ? Thou, who didst hew 
A pathway for thy host above the cloud, 
Guiding their footsteps o'er the frostwork crown 
Of the thron ed Alps, why dost thou sleep unmarked, 
Even by such slight memento as the bind 
Carves on his own coarse touibstone ? Bid the 

throng 
Who poured thee inecnse, as Olympian Jove, 
And breathed thy thundera on the battle field, 
Return, and rear thy monument Those forma 
O'er the wide Valleys of red slaughter spread, 
From pole to tropic, and from zone to zone, 
Heed not thy clarion call. But should they rise, 
As in the vision that the prophet saw, 
And each dry bone its severed fellow find, 
Piling their pillared dust as erst they gave 
Their souls for thee, the wondering stars might deem 
A second time the puny pride of man 
Did creep by stealth upon its Babel stairs, 
To dwell with them. But hcre/mwept thou art, 
Like a dead lion in his thicket lair, 
With neither living man nor spirit condemned 
To write thine epitaph,/ Invoke the climes, 
Who servcd as playthings in thy desperate game 
Of mad ambition, or their treasurcs strewed 
Till meagre Famine on their vitals preyed, 
To pay the reckoning. France ! who gave so free 
Thy life stream to his cup of wine, and saw 
That purple vintage shed over half the earth, 
Write tficßrst linc, if thou heut bluod to spare, 
Thou, too, whose pride did deck dead Cssar's tomb, 
And chant high requiem o'er the tyrant band 
Who had their birth with thee, lend us thine arte 
Of sculpture and of classic eloquence, 
To grace his obsequies at whose dark frown 
Thine ancient spirit quailed, and to the list 
Of mutilatcd kings, who gleaned thcir meat 
*Neath Agag*s table, add the na ine of Rome. 
— Turn, Austria ! iron browed and stern of heart, 
And on his monument, to whom thou gavest 
In ahger, battle, and in craft a bride, 
Grave '< Austerlitz," and fiercely turn away. 
— As the reined war horse snuffs the trumpet blast, 
Route Prussia fr jta her trance with Jcna's narae, 
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And bid her witneaa to that fame which aoara 
O'er him of Macedon, and ahamea the vaunt 
Of 8candinavia'a madman. From the shades 
Of lettered eaae, oh, Germany ! come forth 
With pen of fire, and from thy troubled scroü, 
Such as thou spreadst at Leipsic, gmther/tinta 
Of deeper character than bold Romance 
Hath ever imaged in her wüdeat dream, 
Or History trusted to her sybil leaves. 
— Hail, lotus crowned ! in thy green chÜdhood fed 
By stiff necked Pharaoh and the ahepherd kings, 
Hast thou no tale of him who drenched thy aands 
At Jaffa and Aboukir ! when the flight 
Of rushing souls went up so stränge and atrong 
To the aecusing Spirit T— Glorious isle ! 
Whose thrice enwreathed chain, Promethean like, 
Did bind him to the fatal rock, we aak 
Thy deep memento for thia marble tomb. 
— Ho ! für clad Rusaia ! with thy spear of frost, 
Or with thy winter mocking Cossack's lance, 
Stir the cold memoriea of thy vengeful brain, 
And give the last line of our epitaph. 
— But there was silence : for no seeptred hand 
Reccived the challcnge. From the misty deep, 
Risc, ißland apirits ! like those aisters three 
Who spin and cut the trembling thread of lifo— 
Rise on your coral pcdcstals, and write 
That eulogy which haughtier climes deny. 
Come, for ye lulled him in your matron arms, 
And cheered his exile with the name of king, 
And spread that curtained couch which nonedistorb, 
Come, twine some trait of household tenderneas, 
Some tender leaflet, nursed with Nature's teara, 
Around this urn. — But Cornea, who rocked 
His cradle at Ajaccio, turned away ; 
And tiny Elba in the Tuscan wave 
Threw her slight annal with the haste of fear; 
And rüde Helena, sick at heart, and gray 
'Neath the Atlantiks smiting, bade the moon, 
With silent finger, point the traveller's gase 
To an unhonored tomb. — Then Earth aroee, 
That blind old empresa, on her crumbling throne, 
And to the echoed question, " Who shall write 
Napolxox's epitaph V* as one who broods 
O'er unforgiven injuriea, answered, M None ! M 



DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Death found stränge beauty on that polished 
brow, 
And dashed it out There waa a tint of rose 
On cbftek and lip. He touched the veins with ke, 
And the rose faded. Forth from thoae blue eyea 
There spake a wishful tenderneas, a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone may wear. With ruthleas haste he bound 
The silken fringes of those curtaining lids 
For ever. There had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother's ear, 
Charming her even to teara. The apoiler set 
The seal of silence. But there beamed a amile, 
So fixed, so holy, from that cherub brow, 
Death gazed, and left it there. He dared not ateal 
The signet ring of Heaven. 
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iONODY ON MBS. HEMAN8. 

t doth mourn for thee. Thcre comes avoice 
?r fax eolitudea, as though the wind« 
■ed low dirges, or the waves complained. 
e meek plant, that never sang before, 
e farief requiem, when its blossoms feil, 
hrough its drooping lcaves to sigh for thee, 
i Aorist dead. The ivy, wreathed 
the gray turnet* of a boried race, 
i proud palm trees, that like prinoea rear 
iadrms 'neath Asia's sultry sky, 
rith their ancient lore thy hallowed name. 
wie, like baptismal dew, did make 
er it touched raore holy. The pure ahell, 
% its pearly lip to Ocean's floor ; 
isterrd Chambers, where the seagods aleep ; 
e unfathomed, melancholy Main, 
; for thee through all the sounding deeps. 
fron aky piercing Himmaleh, to where 
m doth weave his Coronet of cloud — 
je scathed pine tree, near the red man'shut, 
»re the everiasting Banian builds 
colamnar temple, comes a wail 
' who o'er the dizn cathedral's arch, 
ivering sunbeam on the cottage wall, 
sere desert, poured the lofty chant 
ual of the muse : who found the link 
»na mute Nature to ethereal mind, 
ake that link a melody. The vales 
ious Albion heard thy tuneful fame, [bards 
tose green clififs, where erst the Cambrian 
their indignant lyres, exulting teil 
ft thy fkiry foot in childhood climbed 
Tide, romantic heights. Yet was the couch 
last al amber in yon verdant isle 
g, and eloquence, and ardent soul — 
, loved of lavish skies, though banned by fate, 
1 as a type of thine own varied lot, 
owned of Genius, and the child of Wa 
thy breast the ever pointed thorn 
d itaelf in aecret, mid the gush 
h unatained, sublime, impassioned song, 
ngels, poising on some silver cloud, 
listen mid the errands of the skies, 
nger all unblamed. How tenderly 
Harare draw her curtain round thy rest, 
ike a nurse, with finget on her lip, 
l that no step disturb thee, and no hand 
e thy aacred harp. Methinks she waits 
'aking, as some cheated mother hangs 
i« pale babe, whose spirit Death hath stolen, 
iid it dreaming on the lap of Heaven. 
f c that thou art dead 1 We dare not No. 
ery mountain, stream, or shady dell, 
9 thy rieh echoe« linger, claim thee still, 
own nndying one. To thee was known 
the language of the fragile flower 
f the burning stars. God taught it thee. 
m thy Irving intercourse with man, 
shalt not pass, until the weary earth 
her last gern into the doomsday flame. 
hast bat taken thy seat with that bleut choir, 
e harmonies thy spirit learned so well 
igh thk low, darkened casement, and so long 



Interpreted for us. Why should we say 
Farewell to thee, since every unborn age 
Shall mix thee with its household charities ? 
The hoary «re shall bow his deafened ear, 
And greet thy sweet words with his benison ; 
The mother shrine thee as a vestal flame 
In the lone temple of her sanetity ; 
And the young child who takes thee by the hand, 
Shall travel with a surer step to heaven. 



THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON.* 

Loire hast thou slept unnoted. Nature stole 
In her soft ministry around thy bed, 
Spreading her vernal tissue, violet gemmed, 
And pearled with dews. 

She bade bright Summer bring 
Gifts of frankincense, with sweet song of birds, 
And Autumn cast his reaper's Coronet 
Down at thy feet, and stormy Winter speak 
Sternly of raan's neglect But now we com« 
To do thee homage — mother of our chief ! 
Fit homage— such as honoreth him who pays. 

Methinks we see thee — as in olden time— 
Simple in garb— majestic and serene, 
Unmoved by pomp or circumstance — in truth 
Inflexible, and with a Spartan zeal 
Repreasing vice and making folly grave. 
Thou didst not deem it woman's part to waste 
Life in inglorious sloth — to sport a while 
Amid the flowers, or on the summer wave ; 
Then fleet, like the ephemeren, away, 
Building no temple in her children's hearts, 
Save to the vanity and pride of life 
Which she had worshipped. 

For the raight that etothed 
The " Pater Patri»" — for the glorious deeds 
That make Mount Vernon's tomb a Mecca shrin« 
For all the earth — what thanks to thee are due, 
Who, mid his elements of being, wrought, 
We know not — Heaven can teil ! 

Rise, sculptored pife ! 
And show a race unborn who rests below, 
And say to mothers what a holy charge 
Is theirs — with what a kingly power theh* love 
Might rule the fountains of the newborn mind. 
Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good seed before the World hath sown her tares ; 
Nor in their toil decline — that ange) bands 
May put the sickle in, and reap for God, 
And gather to his garner. Ye, who stand, 
With thrilling breast, to view her trophied preise, 
Who nobly reared Virginia's godlike chief-— 
Ye, whose last thought upon your nightly couch, 
Whose first at waking, is your cradled son, 
What though no high ambition prompt« to rear 
A aecond Washihotoic, or leave your name 
Wrought out in marble with a nation's tears 
Of deathleas gratitude — yet may you reise 
A monument above the stars — a soul 
Led by your teachings and your prayer* to God 



* On layins the corner ttone of her mooumebt at FreO- 
erick«burg, Virginia. 
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THB COUNTRY CHURCH. 

It atood among the chestnuts — iti white spire 
And elender turrets pointing wbere man's heart 
Should oftener tarn. Up went the wooded cliffs, 
Abruptly beautiful, above its head, 
Shutting with verdaut acreen the waten out, 
That just beyond, in deep aequestered Tale, 
Wrought out their rocky paaaage. Clustering roofs 
And varying sounds of village induatry 
8we!lcd from its margm..~~ 

Bat all around 
The solitary dell, where meekly roee 
That consecrated church, there waa no voice 
Save what still Nalure in her worahip breathea, 
And that unspoken lore with which the dead 
Do commune with the living*—. And methought 
How sweet it were, so near the aacred house 
Where we had heard of Christ, and taken his yoke, 
And sabbath after aabbath gathered atrength 
To do his will, thus to lie down and reet, 
Close 'ncath üie shadow of its peaceful walls ; 
And when the band doth moulder, to lift up 
Our simple tombstone witneaa to that faith 
Which can not die. 

Heaven bleaa thee, lonely church, 
And daily mayst thou warn a pilgrim-band 
From toil, from cumbrance, and from atrife to flee, 
And drink the waters of eternal Ufe : 
Still in sweet fellowship with treea and akiea, 
Friend both of earth and heaven, devoutly stand 
To guide the living and to guard the dead. 
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80LITÜDB. 

Dbzp aolitude I sought. There was a dell 
Where woven shades shut out the eye of day, 
While, towering near, the rugged mountains made 
Dark background 'gainst the sky. Thither I went, 
And bade my spirit taste that lonely fount, 
For which it long had thirsted mid the strife 
And fever of the world. — I thought to be 
There without witness : but the violet'a eye 
Looked up to greet rae, the fresh wild rose smiled, 
And theyoung pendent vine flower kiased my cheek. 
There were glad voices too : the garrulous brook, 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history. Up came the einging breeze, 
And the broad Ieaves of the cool poplar spake 
Responsive, every one. Even busy Iife 
Woke in that dell : the dexterous spider threw 
From spray to spray the silver-tiasued anare. 
The thrifty ant, whose curving pincers picrced 
The rifled grain, toücd toward her citadeL 
To her sweet hive went forth the loaded bee, 
While, from her wind-rocked nest, the raother-bird 
8ang to her nurslings. 

Yet I stränge ly thought 
To be alone and silent in thy realm, 
Spirit of Iife and love ! It might not be : 
There is no solitude in thy domains, 
Save what man makea, when in his selfish breast 
He lock s his joy, and shuts out othera' grief. 
Thou hast not left thyself in this wide world 
Without a witneaa : even the deeert place 



Speaketh thy name ; Üie aimple flowert 
Are social and benevolent, and he 
Who holdeth converee in their langu 
Roaming among them at the cool of • 
8hall find, like him who Eden'a gard 
His Maker there, to teach his liatenhi 



8UNSET ON THB ALLEG 



I was a pensive pilgrim at the foot 
Of the crowned Allegany, when he v 
His purple mantle gloriously around, 
And took the homage of the princely 
And ancient forest», as they bowed Ü 
Each in his order of nobiüty. 
— And then, in glorious pomp, the au 
Behind that solemn shadow : and his 
Of crimson, and of azure, and of golc 
Went floating up the zenith, tint on 1 
And ray on ray, tili all the concave a 
His parting benediction. 

But the gkr 
Faded to twilight, and dim evening ai 
In deeper ah ade, and there that mourj 
In awful etate, like dread embaaaador 
'Tween earth and heaven. Methougl 
Upon the world beneath, and liAed uj 
The accusing forehead sternly toward 
To witness 'gainst its sins : and is it i 
For thee, swoln out in cloud-capped j 
To acorn thine own original, the dust 
That, feebly eddying on the angry wi 
Doth sweep thy base 1 Say, is it me 
Robing thyself in mystery, to impeacl 
This nether sphere, from whence thy 
Drawa depth and nutriment ? 

Butlo 
The first meek herald of advancing ni 
Doth peer above thy summit, as aome 
Might gaze with brow of timid innocc 
Over a giant's Shoulder. Hau, lone s 
Thou friendly watcher o'er an erring 
Thine uncondemning glance doth apt 
Of that untiring mercy, which vouchs 
Thee light, and man salvation. 

Not! 
And treasure up his follies, or recount 
Their secret record in the court of H< 
Thou com'st Methinks thy tenderi 
With trembling mantle, his infirmitiei 
The purest natures are moat pitiful ; 
But they who feel corruption atrong v 
Do launch their darts raost fiercely at 
Of their own image, in another'a breat 
— So the wild bull, that in aome mim 
His own mad visage, furiously deatro} 
The frail reflector. But thou, stainlef 
Shalt stand a watchman on Creation'f 
While race on race their little circlea 
And slumbcr in the tomb. Still poin 
Who through this evening acene may 
And from yon mountain's cold magnl 
Turn to thy milder beauty — point to i 
The eternal love that nightly sends tb 
A silent teacher of its boundleaa love. 
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TUE INDIAN GIRL '8 BURIAL. 

A roicm upoo the prairies, 

A cry of woman's wo, 
T!ut mingleth with the autumn blast 

All fitftüly and low ; 
It is a mother's wailing : 

Hath earth another tone 
Like that with which a mother mouros 

Her lost, her only one ! 

Pate face« gather round her, 

They marked the «tonn »weil high 
That renda and wreeka the toaaing soul, 

But their cold, blue eyea are dry. 
Pale face* gase upon her, 

As the wild winds eaught her moan, 
Bat she was an Indian mother, 

80 ahe wept her tears alone. 

Long o'er that wasted idol 

She watched, and toiled, and prayed, 
Tbongh every dreary dawn reveeled 

8ome ravage death had made, 
Till the fleshless sinews started. 

And hope no Opiate gave, 
And hoarse and hollow grew her vofoe, 

An ocho from the grave. 

She was a gentle creature, 

Of raven eye and treas ; 
And dovelike were the tones that breathed 

Her bosom's tenderness» 
8ave when aome quick emotion 

The warm blood strongly sent, 
To revel in her olive cheek, 

80 richly eloquent 

I seid Consnmption smote her, 

And the healer's art was vain, 
Bot she was an Indian meiden, 

So none deplored her pain ; 
None, aave that widowed mother, 
* Who now. by her open tomb, 
/ Is writhing, like the »mitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for dootn. ) 

AJas! thatlowly cabin, ^ 

That bed beeide the wall, 
That seat beneath the mantling vine, 

They're lone and empty all. 
What hand «hall plack the teil green com, 

That ripeneth on the piain t 
Since she for whom the board was spread 

Most ne*er retarn again. 

Rest, rest, thon Indian meiden, 

Nor let thy mnrmaring shade 
Grieve that those pale browed ones with scorn 

Thy burial rite «urveyed ; 
There's many a king whose foneral 

A bhckrobed realm «hall aee, 
For whom no tear of grief is shed 

like that which nüls Ibr thee. 

Tea, rest thee, Ibrest meiden, 

Beneath thy native tree ! 
Hie prood may boast their little day, 

Then sink to dnst like thee; 
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Bat there's many a one whose foneral 
With nodding plomes may be, 

Whom Nature nor aflection mourn 
As here they mourn for thee. 



INDIAN NAMB& 

Tx aay they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave ; 
That their light canoes have vaniah6d 

From off the crested wave ; 
That, mid the forest« where they roamed, 

There rings no hunter's shout : 
Bot their name is on your waters— 

Te may not wash it out 

T is where Ontario's billow 

Like Ocean'8 sarge is curled ; 
Where strong Niagara'« thunders wake 

The echo of the world ; 
Where red Missouri bringeth 

Rieh tribute from the west ; 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia'« breast 

Te say their conelike cabin«, 

That clustered o'er the vale, 
Have disappeared, a« withered leaves 

Before the autumn's gale : 
But their memory liveth on your hüls, 

Their baptism on your «höre, 
Your everlasting rivera «peak 

Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid her young renown ; 
Connecticut has wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 

Through all her anedent 



Wachusett hides its lmgering voiee 

Within its rocky heart, 
And Allegany grave« its tone 

Throughout hia lofty chart 
Monadnock, on hia forehead hoar, 

Doth seal the sacred trust : 
Your mountains build their monument, 

Though ye destroy their dost 



A BÜTTERFLY ON A CHILD'8 G&AVfl. 

A buttirflt basked on a baby's grave, 

Where a lily had chanced to grow : 

" Why art thoa here, with thy gaudy dye, 

When she of the blue and sparkling eye 

Mu«t «leep in the churehyard low 1" 

Then it lightly soared through the sunny air. 

And spoke from its shining track : 
M I was a worm tili I won my wings, 
And ahe whom thou moum'st, like a seranh aimj« 
Wouldst thou call the \Aest QDft\j%ciL\ n 
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MONODY ON THE LATE DANIEL WADS- 

WORTH. 

Trott, of a noble name, 
That gave in days of old 
Shephcrdg to Zioo's fold, 
And chiefs of power and fame, 
When Washington in times of pcril drew [tme— 
Forth in their counrry's cause the valiant and the 
Thou, who so many a lonely home didst cheer, 

Counting thy wealth a sacred trust — 
With shuddering heart the knell we hear 
That teils us thou art dost 

Friend ! we have let thee fall 
Into the grave, and have not gathered au 
The wisdom thou didst love to pour 
From a füll mind's exhaustless störe: 
Ah, we were slow of heart, 
To reap the rapid moments ere their flight — 
Or thou, perchance, to us hadst taught the art 
Heaven's gifte to use aright — 

Araid infirmity and pain 

Time's golden sands to aave ; 
With upright heart the truth maintain ; 
To frown on wiles the life that stain, 
Making the soul their slave ; 
To joy in all things beautiful, and trace [face. 
The slightest smile, or ahade, that mantled Nature's 

Yes, we were slow of heart, and dreamed 
To see thee still at wintry tide, [beeide, 

With page of knowledge spread, thy pleasant hearth 
When to thy clearer sight there gleamed 
. The beckoning hand, the waiting eye, 

The smile of welcome through the sky, 
Of her who was thine angel here below, [to go. 
And unto whom 't was meet that thou shouldst long 

Friend ! thou didst give command 
To him who dealt thy soul its hallowed bread, 
As by thy sufTering bed 
He took bis faithful stand, 
Not to pronounce thy praise when thou wert dead : 
So, though impulsive promptings came, 
Warm o'er his Ups like / rushing flame, 
He struggled and o'ercame. 

Eyen when, in aad array, 
From thy lone home, where summer roses twined, 
The funeral weepers held their way 
Thy sable hearse behind : 
When in the holy house, where thou so long 
Hadst worahipped with the sabbath throng, 
Thy venerated form was laid, 
While mournful dirges rose, and solemn prayers 
were made. 

Oh friend ! thou didst o*ermaster well 
The pride of wealth, and multiply 
Good deeds not done for the good word of men, 
But for Heaven's judging pen, 
And clear, omniscient eye ; 
\nd surely where the "just made perfect" dwell, 
Earth's voice of highest eulogy 
Is like the bubble of the far-off sea — 

A sigh upon the grave, [wave. 

Sparet moving Üu» frail fiowera that o'er its surface 



Yet (hink not, friend revered, 

Oblivion o'er thy name «hall aweep, 
While the fair dorne« that thou hast rearec 

Their faithful witneae keep. 
The fiüry cottage in its robe of flowers — 
The classic turrets, where the stranger etrayi 
Amid the pencil's tints and scroUs of other d 
And yon gray tower on Montevideos eres 
Where, mid Elyaian haunta and bowen 
Thou didst rejoiee to see all peopie blest : 
These chronicle thy name— 
And ah, in many a darkened cot 
Thou hast a tear-embalmed fame 
That can not be forgot ! 

But were all dumb beeide, 
The lyre that thou didst wake, the lone heart 
didst guide, 
In early youth, with fostering care — 
These may not in cold «lence bide : 
For were it so, the stoncs on which we treac 
Would find a tongue to chide 

Ingratitude so dread ! 
No — tili the fading gleam of memoiy's fii 
From the warm altar of the heart expires, 
Leave thou the much indebted free 

To «peak what truth inspirea, 
And fondly mourn for thee. 



ADVERTISEMENT OF A L08T DA 

Lost ! lost ! lost ! 

A gern of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 

And graved in paradise : 
Set round with three times eight 

Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller onea, 

All changeful as the light 

Lost — where the thoughtlesa throng 

In Fashion's mazes wind, 
Where trilleth Folly's song, 

Leaving a ating behind : 
Yet to my hand 't was given 

A golden harp to buy, 
Such aa the white-robed choir attune 

To deathless minstrelsy. 

Lost ! lost ! lost ! 

I feel all search is vain ; 
That gern of countless cost 

Can ne'er be mine again : 
I offer no reward — 

For tili theae heart-strings sever, 
I know that Heaven-entrusted gift 

Is reft away for ever. 



But when the sea and land 

Like burning scroll have fled, 
I'll see it in His hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead, 
And when of scathe and loss 

That man can ne'er repair, 
The dread inquiry meeta my soul, 

What ahall it anawei there 1 
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JAREWELL TO A EUKAL RB8IDENCE. 

How beautiful it Stands» 

Behind its elm tree's screen, 
"With simple attic cornice crowned, 

AU gracerul and serene ! 
Most sweet, yet sad, it is 

Upon yon scene to gaze, 
.And list ita inborn melody, 

The Toice of other days : 

Tor thcre, as many a year 

Its varied chart onrolled, 
1 hid me in those quiet shades, 

And called the joys of old ; 
I called them, and they came 

When vernal buds appeared, 
Or where the vine clad summer bowcr 

Its temple roof upreared, 

Or where the o'erarching grove 

8pread forth its copses green, 
While eyebright and asclepias reared 

Their untrained stalks between ; 
And the squirrel from the boughs 

His broken nuta let feil, 
And the merry, merry little birds 

Sing at his festivaL 

Ton old forsaken nests 

Returning spring shall cheer, 
And thenee the unfledged robin breathe 

His greeting wild and dear ; 
And from yon clustering vine, 

That wreathes the casement round, 
The humming-biröV onresting wing 

Send forth a whirring sound ; 

And where alteraate Springs 

The lilach's purple spüre 
Fast by its snowy aister's aide ; 

Or where, with wing of fire, 
The kingly oriole glancing went 

Amid the foliage rare, 
Shall many a group of children tread, 

But mine will not be there. 

Fain wonld I know what forma 

The mastery here shall keep, 
What mother in yon nursery fair 

Rock her young babes to sleep : 
Yet Messing» on the hallowed spot, 

Though here no more I stray, 
And blessings on the stranger babes 

Who in those halls shall play. 

Heaven bless yon, too, my planta, 

And every parent bird 
That here, among the woven boughs, 

Above its young hath stirred. 
I kiss your trunks, ye ancient treea, 

That offen o'er my head 
The blossoms of your flowery spring 

In fragrant ahowera have ahed. 



Thou, too, of changeful mood, 

I thank thee, sounding stream, 
That blent thine echo with my thought, 

Or woke my musing dreara. 
I kneel upon the verdant turf, 

For sure my thanks are due 
To moss-cup and to clover lea£ 

That gave me draughts of dew. 

To each perennial flower, 

Old tenants of the spot, 
The broad leafed Uly of the vale, 

And the raeek forget-me-not ; 
To every daisy's dappled brow, 

To every violet blue, 
Thanks ! thank» ! may each returning yeal 

Your changeless bloom renew. 

Praise to our Father-God, 

High praise, in solemn lay, 
Alike for what his hand hath given, 

And what it takes away : 
And to some other loving heart 

May all this beauty be 
The dcar retreat, the Eden home, 

That it hath been to me ! 



WIDOW AT HER DAUGHTER'8 BRIDAL- 

Dial gently thou, whose hand hath won 

The young bird from its nest away, 
Where careless, 'neath a vernal sun, 

She gayly carolled, day by day ; 
The haunt is lonc, the heart must grieve, 

From whence her timid wing doth soar, . 
They pensive list at hush of eve, 

Yet hcar her gushing song no more. 

Deal gently with her ; thou art dear, 

Beyond what vestal Ups have told, 
And, like a lamb from fountains dear, 

She turas confiding to thy fold ; 
She, round thy sweet domestic bower 

The wreaths of changeless love shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour, 

And blend her höhest pcayer with thine. 

Deal gently thou, when, far away, 

Mid stranger scenes her foot shall rove, 
Nor let thy tender care decay — 

The soul of woman lives in love : 
And shouldst thou, wondering, mark a tear, 

Unconsdous, from her eyelids break, 
Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 

That man's strong heart may ne'er partake. 

A mother yields her gern to thee, 

On thy true breast to sparkle rare ; 
She place« 'neath thy household tree 

The idol of her föndest care : 
And by thy trust to be forgiven, 

When Judgment wakes in terrar wild, 
By all thy treasured hopes of heaven, 

Deal gently with the widow's child ! 
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KATHER1NE A. WARE. 




ILtTjETERixE Augusta RHopEsjnras born in 



1797 at Quincy, in Massachusetts, where her 
father was a physician. She was remarkable 
in childhood for a love of reading, and for 
a justness of taste much beyond her years. 
She wrote verses at a very early age, and a 
poem at fifteen, upon the death of her kins- 
man, Robert Treat Paine, which possessed 
sufficient merit to be included in the collec- 
tion of that author's works. In 1819 she 
was married to Mr. Charles A. Ware, of the 
Navy, and in the next few years she ap- 
peared frequently as a w riter of ödes for 
public occasions and as a contributor to lit- 
erary Journals. Among her ödes was one 
addressed to Lafayette and presented to him 
in the ceremony of his reception in Boston, 
by her eldest child, then five years old ; and 
another, in honor of Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton, which was recited at the great Canal 
Celebration in New York. 

Ia 1828 Mrs. Ware commenced in Boston 
the publication of a literary periodical, enti- 
tled The Bower of Taste, which was con- 
tinued several years. She subsequently re- 
sided in New York, and in 1839 went to Eu- 
rope, where she remained until her death, in 
Paris in 1843. 

A few months before she died, Mrs. Ware 
published, in London, a selection from her 
writings, under the title of The Power of the 
Passions and other Poems. The composition 
from which the volume has its principal title 
was originally printed in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, for April in the same year. This, 
though the longest, is scarcely the best of her 



productions, but it has passages of consider- 
able strength and boldness, and some felici- 
ties of expression. She describes a public 
danc er, as 
yy Moving as if her element were air, 
f\ And munc was the echo of her step ; 

and there are many other lines noticable for 
a picturesque beauty or a fine cadence. In 
other poems, also, are parts which are much 
superior to their contexts, as if written in 
moments of Inspiration, and added to in la- 
borious leisure : as the following, from The 
Diamond Island, which refers to a beautiful 
place in Lake George: 

How aweet to stray along thy flowery ahore, 
Where crystals sparkle in the simny ray ; 

White the red boatman plies his süvery oar 
To the wild measure of some rostic lay ! 

and these lines, from an allusion to Athens: 

Views the broad Stadium where the gyronic art 
Nerved the young arm and energized the heart 

or this apostrophe to sculpture, from Musings 
in St. James's Cemetery : 

Sculpture, oh, what a triumph o'er the grav© 
Hath thy proud art ! thy powernil hand can save 
From the destroyer's grasp the noble form, 
As if the spirit dwelt, still thrilling, warm, 
In erery line and feature of the face, 
The air majestic, and the simple grace 
Of flowing robes, which shade, but not conceal, 
All that the classic chisel would reveal. 

These inequalities are characteristic of the 
larger number of Mrs. Ware's poems, but 
there are in her works some pieces marked 
by a sustained elegance, and deserving of 
praise for their fancy and feeling as well as 
for an artist-like finish. 



LOSS OF THE FIRST-BORN. 

I 84W a pale young mother bending o'er 

Her first-born hope. Its soft blue eyes were closed, 
Not in the balmy dream of downy rest : 

In Death's embrace the shrouded babe reposed ; 
It slept the dreamless sleep that wakes no more. 

A low «gh struggled in her heaving breast, 
But yet she wept not : hers was the deep grief 

The heart, in its dark desolation, feels ; 
Which breathes not in impassioned accents wild, 



But slowly the warm pulse of life congeals; 
A grief which from the world seeks no relief— 

A mothe^s sorrow o'er her first-born child. 
She gazed upon it with a steadfast eye, [thee P 

Which seemed to say, " Oh, would I were with 
As if her every earthly hope were fled 

With that departed cherub. Even he— [sign 
Her young heart's choicc, who breathed a father's 

Of bitter anguish o'er the unoonscious dead — 
Feit not, white weeping by its funeral bier, 
One pang so deep as hers, who shed no fear. 
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MADNESa 

I 'rx seen the wreck of loveliest things : I'vewept 
O'er youthfuTBeaury in her gnowy ahroud, 



I T ve seen the wreck of glorious things : I Ve sighed 

O'er sculptured temples in prostration laid ; 
Towers which the blast of ages had defied, 

Now mouldering beneath the ivy's shade. 
Yet oh ! thcre i§ a acene of deeper wo, 

To which the soul can never be resigned : 
T 13 Phrensy's triumph, Reason's overthrow— 

The ruined structure of the human mind ! 

Yes ! 'tis a sight of paralyzing dread, 
To mark the rolling of the maniac's eye 

From which the «park of intellect hath fled — 
The laugh convulsive, and the deep-drawn aigh ; 

To see Ambition, with his moonlight heim, 
Armed with the fancied panoply of war, 

The mimic sovereign of a powerful realm— 
HU shield a shadow, and hia apear a straw ; 

To see pale Beauty raise her dewy eyes. 
Tos* her white arme, and bcckon things of air, 

As if she held communion with the skies, 
And all she loved and all she sought were there; 

To list the warring of unearthly sounds, 
Which wildly rise, like Ocean's distant swell, 

Or spirits shrieking o'er enchanted grounds, 
Forth rushing from dark Magic's secret cell. 

Oh, never, never may such fate be mine ! 

I *d rather dwell in earth's remotest cave, 
80 I my spirit calmly might resign 

To Hirn who Reason's glorious blesaing gave. 



A NEW YEAR WTSH. 

TO A CH1LD AGED FIVK TEAR8. 



De am one, white bending o'er thy couch of rest, 

I 've looked on thee as thou wert calmly sleeping, 
And wished — Oh, couldst thou ever be as blest 

As now, when haply all thy cause of weeping 
Is for a truant bird, or faded rose ! 

Tbough these light griefs call forth the ready tear, 
They cast no shadow o'er thy soft repose — 

No trace of care or sorrow lingers here. 

With rosy cheek upon the pillow prest, 

To me thou seem'st a cherub pure and fair, 
With thy sweet smile and gently heaving breast, 

And the bright ringlet» of thy clustering hair. 
What shall I wish thee, little one 1 Smile on 

Thro' childhood's morn — thro' life's gay spring— 
For oh, too soon will those bright hours be gone !— 

In youth time flies upon a «rilken wing. 

May thy young mind, beneath the bland control 

Of education, lasting worth acquire ; 
May Virtue stamp her eignet on thy soul, 

Direct thy steps, and every thought inspire ! 
Thy parents' earliest hope — be it their care 

To guide thee through youth's path of shade and 
flowers, 
And teach thee to avoid false pleasure's snare— 

Be thine, to smile upon their evening hours. 



MARKS OF TIME. 

Air infant boy was playing among flowers ' 
Old Time, that unbribed register of bours, 
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All cokl and^ale, as when the moon hath slept jr sCame hobbling on, but smoothed his wrinkled face, 
In the white foldings of a wintry cloud.^« 1 To mark the artless joy and blooming grace 



Of the young cherub, on whose cheek so fair 
He smiled, and left a rosy dimple there. 

Next Boyhood followed, with his shout of glee, 
Elastic step, and spirit wild and free 
As the young fawn that scales the mountain heigbt, 
Or new-fledged eaglet in his sunward flight : 
Time cast a glance upon the careless boy, 
Who frolicked onward with a bound of joy. [eye 

Then Youth came forward : his bright-glancing 
Seemed a reflection of the cloudless sky ! 
The dawn of passion, in its purest glow, 
Crimsoned bis cheek, and beamed upon his brow, 
Giving expression to his blooming face, 
And to his fragile form a manly grace ; 
His voice was harmony, his speech was truth— 
Time lightly laid bis hand upon the youth. 

Manhood next followed, in the sunny prime 
Of life's meridian bloom : all the sublime 
And beautiful of nature met his view, 
Brightened by Hope, whose radiant pencil drew 
The rieh perspective of a scene as fair 
As that which smiled on Eden's einlese pair ; 
Love, fame, and glory, with alternate sway, 
Thrilled his warm heart, and with electric ray 
Illumed his eye ; yet still a shade of care, 
Like a light cloud that floate in summer air, 
Would shed at times a transitory gloom, 
But shadowed not one grace of manly bloom. 
Time sighed, as on his polished brow he wrought 
The first impressive linesof care and thought. 

Man in his grave maturity came next : 
A bold review of life, from the broad text 
Of Nature's ample volume ! He had scanned 
Her varied page, and a high course had planned ; 
Humbled ambition, wealth's deceitful smile, 
The loss of friends, disease, and mental toil, 
Had blanched his cheek and dimmed his ardent eye, 
But spared his noble spirit's energy ! 
God's proudest stamp of intellectual grace 
Still shone unclouded on his careworn fece ! 
On his high brow still säte the firm resolve 
Of judgment deep, whose issue might involve 
A nation's fate. Yet thoughts of milder glow 
Would oft, like sunbeams o'er a mount of snow, 
Upon his cheek their genial influence cast, 
While musing o'er the bright or shadowy past : 
Time, as he marked his noblest victim, shed 
The frost of years upon his honored head. 

Last came, with(trembling limbs and bendin^ 
form, _ 

Like the old oak scathed by the wintry tUmn,) 
Man, in the closing stage of human life — 
Nigh passed his every scene of peace or strife, 
Reason's proud triumph, Passion's wild control, 
No more dispute for mastery o'er his soul , 
As rest the billows on the sea-beat shore, 
The war of rivalry is heard no more ; 
Faith's steady light aJone Ülumes his eye, 
For Time is pointing to Eternity ! 
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JANE L. GRAY. 



Mrs. J. L. Grat is a daughter of William 
Lewers, Esquire, of Castle Clayney, in the 
north of Ireland. She was educated at the 
r.elebrated Moravian seminary of Gracehill, 
near Belfast, was married at an early age, 
and has resided nearly all her lifetime at Eas- 
ton, in Pennsylvania, where herhusband, the 
Rev. John Gray, D. D., is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church. In this beautiful, ro- 
mantic, and classical spot — the veritable 
" Forks of the Delaware," consecrated by the 
labors of Brainard, and celebrated in poetry 
and romance as in history — Mrs. Gray has 
written all her pieces which have been given 
to the public. Her life has been one of re- 



tiring, domestic quietude, such as Christian 
women spend in the midst of a numerous 
family to whom they are devoted'with ma- 
teraal solicitude. Her Sabbath R eminiscen- 
ces are descriptive of real scenes and events 
connected with the church of which her fä- 
ther was an eider. The poem entitled Morn, 
having been attributed by some reviewer to 
Mr. Montgomery, that poet observes, in a 
published letter, that the author of the mis- 
take " did him honor." It is certainly a fine 
poem, though scarcely equal, perhaps, to 
some pieces which Mrs. Gray has written 
from the more independent suggestions of 
her own mind. 



TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

AN ODE, 

Written for the bi-ceatennial celebration of the illoatriotu Wesrainrter 
Anetnbiy of Divinva, by whom Uie Standard* of Um Plvsbytariaa 
Church were formed. 

Two hundred years, two hundred years, our bark 

o'er billowy seas 
Haa onward kept her steady course, through hur- 

ricane and breeze ; 
Her Captain was the Mighty One, she braved the 

stormy foe, 
And still he guides who guided her two hundred 

years ago! 

Her chart was God's unening word, by which 

her course to steer ; 
Her helmsman was the risen Lord, a helper ever 

near: 
Though many a beauteous boat has sunk the 

treacherous waves below, 
Yet ours is sound as she was built, two hundred 

years ago! 

The wind that filled her swelling sheet from many 

a point has blown, 
Still urging her unchanging course, through shoals 

and breakers, on — 
Her fluttering pennant still the same, whatever 

breeze might blow — 
It pointed, as it does, to heaven, two hundred 

years ago! 

When first our gallant ship was launched, although 

her hands were few, 
Yet dauntless was each bosom found, and every 

heart was true ; 
And still, though in her mighty hüll unnumbered 

bosoms glow, 



Her crew is faithful as it was two hundred years 
ago! 

True, some have left this noble craft, to sail the 

8eas alone, 
And made them, in their hour of pride, a vessel 

of their own ; 
Ah me ! when clouds portentous rise, when threat- 

ening tempests blow, 
They '11 wish for that old vessel built two hundred 

years ago ! 

For onward rides our gallant bark, with all her 
canvass set, 

In many a nation still unknown to plant her 
Standard yet ; 

Her flag shall float where'er the breeze of Free- 
dom's breath shall blow, 

And millions bless the boat that sailed two hun- 
dred years ago ! 

On Scotia's coast, in days of yore, she lay almost 

a wreck — 
Her mainmast gone, her rigging torn, the boarders 

on her deck ! 
There Cameron, Cargill, Cochran, feil ; there Rcn- 

wick'ß blood did flow, 
Defending our good vessel built two hundred years 

ago! 

Ah ! many a martyr's blood was shed — we may 
not name them all — 

They tore the peasant from his hut, the noble from 
his hall; 

Tben, brave Argyle, thy fether'g blood for faith did 
freely flow : 

And pure the stream, as was the fount, two hun- 
dred years ago! 
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Yet onward still onr Tessel pr o s oc d, and weathered 
out the gale; 

She deared the wreck, and spliced the mast, and 
mended every saü, 

And swifter, stancher, mightier far, upon her croiae 
did go— 

Strong hands and gallant hearts had she, two hun- 
dred years ago! 

And see her now— on her beam endt cast, beneath 
a northwest «tonn : 

HemT© overboard the very bread, to keep the ahip 
from härm !— 

8he rights ! she rides ! — bark ! how they cheer — 
" All 's well, above, below !" 

She'a tight as when she lefl the Stocks, two hun- 
dred years ago ! 

True to that guiding star which led to Israel'« cra- 

dled hope, 
Her ateady needle pointeth yet to Cahrary's Woody 

top! 
Yea, there she floats, that good old ship, from mast 

to keel below, 
8eav>worthy still, as erst she was, two hundred years 

•go! 

Not unto us, not unto us, be praise or glory 
given, 

Bat unto Hirn who watch and ward hath kept for 
her in heaven ; 

Who quelled the whirlwind in its wrath, bade tem- 
pests cease to blow — 

That God who launched our Tessel forth, two hun- 
dred years ago! 

Then onward speed thee, brave old bark, speed 

onward in thy pride, 
O'er sunny seas and billows dark, Jehovah still 

thy guide; 
And sacred be each plank and spar, unchanged by 

friend or foe, 
Just as she left Old Westminster, two hundred 



years ago 



» 



8ABBATH RKMINISCENCE8. 



I iKxmii, I remember, when sabbath morning 

rose, 
We changed, for garments neat and clean, our soilld 

week-day clothes ; 
And yet no gaudy finery, nor brooch nor jewel 

rare, 
Bathands and face« looking bright, and smoothly- 

parted hair. 

Twu not thedeckingof the head,my father used 
tosay, 

Bat careful clothing of the heart, that graced that 
boly day — 

*Twa«notthebonnetnorthedre«s; and I beliered 
it true: 

Bat these were Tery simple times, and I was sim- 
ple too. 

I remember, I remember, the parlor where we 

met; 
Its papered wall, its poÜshed floor, and mantle black 

asjet; 



Twas there we raised our morning hymn, melo- 

dious, sweet, and clear, 
And joined in prayer with that loved voice which 

we no more may hear. 

Our morning sacrifice thus made, then to the house 

ofGod 
How solemnly, and silently, and cheermlly, we 

trod! — 
I see e'en now its low, thatched roof) its floor of 

trodden clay, 
And our old pastor's timeworn &ce, and wig of 

silver gray. 

I remember, I remember, how huahed and mute we 

were, 
While he led our spirits up to God in heartfelt, 

melting prayer ; 
To grace his action or his voice, no studied charm 

was lent : 
Pure, fervent, glowing from the heart, so to the heart 

it weiit 

Then came the sermon, long and quaint, but füll 

of gospel truth ; 
Ah me ! I was no judge of that, for I was then in 

youth ; 
But I have heard my father say, and well my father 

knew, 
In it was meat for full-grown men, and milk for 

children too. 

I remember, I remember, as 'twere but yesterday, 
The psaltns in Rouse's Version sung, a rüde but 

lovely lay ; 
Nor yet though Fashion's hand has tried to train 

my wayward ear, 
Can I find aught in modern verse so holy or so 

dear! 

And well do I remember, too, our old preceptor's 
face, 

As he read out and sung the line with patriarchal 
grace; 

Though rudely rustic was the sound, I 'm sure that 
God was praised 

When David's words to David'» tune* five hun- 
dred voices raised ! 

I remember, I remember, the morning sermon 

done, 
An hour of intermission came — we wandered in 

the sun; 
How hoary fanners sat them down upon the daisy 

sod, 
And talked of bounteous Natureis stores, and Na- 

ture's bounteous God ; — 

And matrons talked, as matrons will, of sickness 

and of health — 
Of births, and deaths, and marriage«, of poverty 

and wealth ; 
And youth« and maidens stole apart, within the 

shady grove, 
And whispered 'neath its spreading boughf per* 

chance some tale of love ! 



* St. David'» wm one of the few tone« used by Üie coa* 
gregaüon to which l hare »lluiion. 
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I remember, I remember, how in the churchyard 

lone 
T've stolen away and sat me down beeide the rode 

gravestone, 
Or read the names of thoae who alept beneath the 

clay-cold clod, 
And thought of spirits glittering bright before the 

throne of God ! 

Or where the Utile rivulets danced sportively and 

bright, 
Reoeiving on its liinpid breast the sun's meridian 

üght, 
I 've wandered forth, and thought if hearts were 

pure like this sweet stream, 
How fair to bcaven they might reflect heavcn's 

uncreatcd beam ! 

I remember, I remember, the aecond sermon o'er, 
We turned our iaecs once again to our paternal 

door; 
And round the we!l-fil!ed, ample board sat no re- 

luctant guest, 
For exercise gave appetite, and loved ones ahared 
' the feast ! 

Then, ere the sunset hour arrived, as we were 

wont to do, 
The catechwra's well conned page, we said it 

through and through ; 
And childhood's faltering tongue was heard to lisp 

the holy word, 
And older voiecs read aloud the message of the 

Lord. 

Away back in those days of yore— -perhaps the 

fault was mine — 
I used to think the sabbath day, dear Lord, was 

wholly thinc ; 
When it behooved to keep the heart and bridle 

fast the tongue : 
But these were very simple times, and I was very 

young. 

The world has grown much older sinoe these sun- 

bright sabbath days — 
The world has grown much older since, and she 

has changed her ways : 
Some say that she has wiser grown ; ah me ! it 

may be true, 
As wisdom comes by length of years, bnt so does 

dotage, too. 

Oh ! bappy, happy years of truth, how beautiful, 

how fair, 
To Memory's retrospektive eye, your trodden path- 

ways are ! 
The thorns forgot — remembered still the fragrance 

and tlie flowers — 
The loved companions of my youth, and sunny 

sabbath houre ! — 

And onward, onward, onward still, succesaive sab- 

baths come, 
\s guides to lead us on the road to our eternal 

home; 
Or like the visioned ladder once to slumbering 

Jacob given, 
From heaven descending to the earth, lead back 

from earth to heaven ! 



MORN. 

IIT IMITATION OP "NIGHT," BT JAMKS MOHTGOMI 

Mobv is the time to wake— 

The eyelids to nndose — 
Spring from the arms of Sleep, and break 

The ietters of repoae ; 
Walk at the dewy dawn abroad, 
And hold sweet fellowahip with God. 

Moni is the time to pray: 

How lovely and how meet 
To send our earliest thought« away 

Up to the merey seat ! 
Embassadors, for us to claim 
A blessing in our Masters name. 

Morn is the time to sing : 

How charming 't is to hear 
The mingling notes of Nature ring 

In the delighted ear ! 
And with that swelling anthem raise 
The souTs fresh matin aong of praise ! 

Morn is the time to sow 
The seeds of heavenly truth, 
While balmy breezes sofUy blow 

Upon the soil of youth ; 
And look to thee, nor look in vain, 
Our God, for sunshine and for rain. 

Morn is the time to love : 

As tendrils of the vine, 
The young aifections fondly rove, 

And seek them where to twine. 
Around thyself, in thine embrace, 
Lord, let them find their resting place. 

Morn is the time to shine, 

When skies are clear and blue — 
Reflect the rays of light divine 
As morning dewdrops do : 
Like early stars, bc carly bright, 
And melt away like them in light 

Morn is the time to weep 

O'er morning houre misspent : 
Alas ! how oft from peaccful sleep 

On folly madly bent, 
We 've left the strait and narrow road, 
And wandered from our guardian God ! 
Morn is the time to think, 

While thoughts are fresh and free, 
Of life just balanced on the brink 

Of dark eternity ! 
And ask our souls if they are meet 
To stand before the judgment seat 

Morn is the time to die, 

Just at the dawn of day — 
When stars are fading in the sky, 

To fade like them away : 
But lost in light more brilliant far 
Than ever merged the morning atar. 

Morn is the time to rise, 
The resurrection morn — 
Upspringing to the glorious skies, 
On new-found pinions borne, 
To meet a Savior's smile divine : 
Be such eestatie rising mine ! 



SOPHIA L. LITTLE 
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Mrs. Little was boro at Newport, in the 
year 1799. She is the second daughter of the 
late eminent Jurist and statesman A&her Rob- 
bms, who for fourteen years was a Senator 
of the State of Rhode Island in the national 
Congress. She inherits mach of her father's 
gen i us and love of letters, and she displayed 
from early childhood, under the advantages 
of his judicious culture, the strong Imagina- 
tion, ready fancy, and chastened taste, which 
in him were united to an uncommon capaci- 
ty für analysis and a vigorous and fax reach- 
ing logic. 

In 1824 she was married to Mr. William 
Linie, junior, of Boston, a gentleman of con- 
geuial tastes, whose principles of criticism, 
more severe and exacting than her own, 
contributed very much to the discipline and 
growth of her poetical abilities. She had 
occasionally written verses for the amuse- 
ment of her friends, and had published in the 



Journals a few pieces, under the Signatare 
of Rowena, previous to 1828, when her po- 
em entitled Thanksgiving appeared in The 
Token, an annual Souvenir edited for many 
years by Mr. S. 6. Goodrich. Thanksgiving 
is a natural and striking picture of the New 
England autumn festival ; it has an odor of 
nationality about it ; and it will live, both 
for its fidelity and its felicity, as one of the 
finest memorials of an institution which in 
later years has lost much of its primitive 
character and attractiveness. 

Besides many shorter poems which have 
appeared in periodicals, Mrs. Little has since 
published : in 1839, The Last Days of Jesus ; 
in 1842, The Annunciation and Birth of Je- 
sus, and The Resurrection ; and in 1844, The 
Betrothed, and The Branded Hand. In 1843 
she also published a small work in prose, 
entitled The Pilgrim's Progress in the Last 
Days, in imitation of Bunyan. 



THE POET. 

He is happy : not that ferne 
Giveth him a glorious name ; 
For the workfs applause is vain, 
Lost and won with little pain : 
But a sense is in his spirit 
Which no vulgär minds inherit — 
A second sight of soul which seet 
Into Nature's mysteries. 

Place him by the ocean's «de, 
When the waters dash with pride : 
'With their wild and awful roll 
Deep commune« his lifted soul. 
Now let the sudden tempest come 
From its cloudy eastern home ; 
Let the thunder's fearful shocks 
Break among the dark, rough rocks, 
And lightning, as the waves aspire, 
Crown him with a wreath of fire ; 
Let the wind with füllen breath 
8eem to breathe a dirge of death : 
Thou mayst feel thy cheek turn pale ; 
But he that looks within the veil, 
The bard, high priest at Nature's shrine, 
Trembles with a warmth divine. 
His heaving breast, his kindling eye, 
His brow's expanded majesty, 



8how that the spirit of his thought 
Hath Nature's inspiration caught. 

Now place him in a gentle scene, 
'Neath an autumn sky serene ; 
Let some hamlet skirt his way, 
Gleaming in the fading day ; 
Let him hear the distant low 
Of the herds that homeward go ; 
Let him catch, as o'er it floats, 
The music of the robin's notes, 
As softly sinks upon its nest 
He, of birds the kindliest; 
Let him catch from yonder nook 
The murmur of the minstrel brook ; 
The stones that fain would check its way 
It leapeth o'er with purpose gay, 
Or only lingereth for a time, 
To draw from them a merrier chime ; 
E'en as a gay and gentle mind, 
Though rough break« in lifo it find, 
Passe th by as 'twere not so, 
Or draws sweet uses out of wo ; 
The scene doth on his soul impress 
Its glory and its loveliness. 

Now place him in some festal hall 
The merry band of minstrels call, 
Banish sorrow, pain, and care, 
Let graccful, sprightly youth be there 
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Beauty, with her jewelled zone 
And sparkling drapery round her thrown ; 
Beauty, who surest aims her glance 
When the free motion of the danoe 
All her varied charms hath stirred, 
Ab the plumage of a bird 
Shows brightest when in air he Springs, 
8preading forth his sunny wings. 
Place the bard in aoenea like this, 
E'en here he knows no common bliss. 
Beauty, mirth, and music, twined, 
8hed bland witchery o'er his mind. 
Yet not aJone theae charm his eye«— 
In fiuicy other aights he spies : 
The ancient feats of chivalry, 
Of war's and beauty's rivalry. 

That hall becomea an open space, 
Where knights contend for ladieV grace. 
He sccs a creature far more fair 
Than any forma around him are ; 
One love glance of her radiant eye«, 
The boon for which the valiant die«. 
He aees the armored knights advance, 
He hears the shiver of the lance, 
And then the shout when tourney's done 
That greets the conquering champion, 
WhilG; kneeling at his lady*s feet, 
Thi victor*« heart doth «carcely beat, 
Aslblushing like a newborn rose, J 
His chosen queen the prize bestows. 

But would you know the «eaaon when 
He triumphs most o'er other men, 
See him when heart, pulse, and brain, 
Are bound in Love'« mysteriou« chain. 
Behold him then beside the maid : 
Thcre 's not one curl hath thrown its «hade 
In vain upon that bosom's «well ; 
All are secrets of the «pell 
That holds the visionary boy 
Breathlcss in his trance of joy. 
And yet no definite desire 
Does that strong sense of bliss inspire ; 
But swcetly vague and undefined 
The fecling that enthralls his mind — 
An indistinet, deep dream of heaven, 
Her melting, shadowy eye hath given. 

These the poet's pleasures are ; 
These the dull world can not ahare ; 
These make fame so poor a prize 
In his heaven enlightened eye«. 
What is poetry but thi« — 
A glimpse of our lost «täte of bliss ; 
A noble reaching of the mind 
Por that for which it was deeigned— 
A sign to lofty spirit« given, 
To «how them they were born for heaven ; 
Light frora above, quenched when it falls 
Where the gross earth with darkness palls 
The fallen soul content to be 
Wed to its sad degeneraey ; 
But when, like light on crystal streama, 
On a pure mind its effluence beama, 
How brightly in such spirit lies 
An image of the far off «kies ! 
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THANKSOIVING. 

It is thanksgiving morn — 'tis cold and clear: 
The bells for church ring forth a merry souni 
The maidena, in their gaudy winter gear, 
Rival the many tinted woods around ; 
The rosy children «kip along the ground, 
8ave where the matron rein« their eager pac* 
Pointing to him who with a look profound 
Moves with his * people' toward the aacred pl 
Where duly he bestow« the manna crunibs 
grace. 

Of the deep learning in the achoola of yore 
The reverend paator hath a golden stock : 
Yet, with a vain display of uselea« lore, 
Or sapless doctrine, never will he mock 
The better cravmgs of his simple flock ; 
But faithfully their humble shepherd guides 
Where streams eternal gush from Calvary's ro» 
For well he knows, not Learning*« purest tid 
Can quench the immortal thirst that in the s 
abides. 

The anthem «well« ; the heart*« high thanks 

given: 
Then, mildly a« the dews on Hermon fall, 
Beging the holy minister of heaven. 
And though not his the buming zeal of Paul 
Yet a persuaaive power is in bis call : 
80 earnest, though so kindly, is his mood, 
80 tenderly he longs to save them all, 
No bird more fondly flutters o'er her brood 
When the dark vulture acreams above their nat 

wood. 

" For all His bounties, dearest charge," he er 
" Your hearts are the best thanks ; no more refra 
Your yielded hearts he asks in sacrifice. 
Almighty Lover ! ehalt thou love in vain, 
And vainly woo thy Wanderers home again 1 
How thy soft merey with the «inner plead« ! 
Behold ! thy harvest loads the ample piain ; 
And the same goodness lives in all thy deeds, 
From the least drop of rain, to thoae that Je 
bleeds." 

Much more he spake, with growing ardor Are 
Oh, that my lay were worthy to record 
The moving eloquence his theme inspired ! 
For like a free and copious stream, outpourec 
His love to man and man's indulgent lord. 
All were subdued; the staltest, steinest men 
Heart melted, hung on every preciouß word : 
And as he uttered forth his fall amen, 
A thousand mingling sobs reßchoed it again. 

Behold that ancient house on yonder lawn, 
Close by whose rustic porch an elm is aeen : 
Lo ! now has past the service of the morn ; 
A joyous group are hastening o'er the green, 
Led by an aged sire of gracious mien, 
Whose gay descendants are all met to hold 
Their glad thanksgiving in that sylvan acene, 
That once enclosed them in one happy fold t 
£re waves of time and change had o'er th 
rolled. 
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The hospitable dooro are open thrown ; 
TTie bright wood fire burns cheerly in the hall ; 
And, gathering in, a busy huin makes known 
The sptrit of free mirth that moves them all. 
There, a youth hears a lovely cousin's call, 
And flies alertly to unclasp the cloak ; 
And »he, the while, with merry laugh lets fall 
Upon his awkwardness some lively joke, 
Not pitying the blush her bantering has woke. 

And there the grandam sita, in placid ease, 
A gentle brightness o'er her features spread : 
Her children's children Cluster round her knees, 
Or on her boaom fondly rest their head. 
Oh, happy sight, to aee such hlossoms shed 
Their «weet young fragrance o'er auch ag»*d tree ! 
How vain to say, that, when »hört youth has fled, 
Our d#*arest of enjoyments ceasc to be, 
When hoary eld is loved but the more tenderly ! 

And there the manly farmers scan the news ; 
(Strang is their sense, though piain the garb it 

wcars;) 
Or, whi!e their pipes a lulling smoke diffuse, 
They look important frorn their elbow chaira, 
And gravely ponder on the nation's cares. 
The matrons of the morning sermon speak, 
And each its passing excellence declarea ; 
Whüe tears of pious rapture, pure and meek, 
Course in soft beauty down the Christian mother's 

cheek. 

Then, just at one, the füll thanksgiving feast, 
Rieh with the bounties of the closing year, 
Is spread ; and, from the greatest to the least, 
AU crowd the table, and enjoy the cheer. 
The list of dainties will not now appear— 
8ave one I can not paas unheeded by, 
One dish, already to the muses dear, 
One dwh, that wakens Memory's longing sigh— 
The genuine far famed Yankee pumpkin pie ! 

Who e'er has seen thee in thy flaky crust 
Display the yellow richness of thy breast, 
But, as the sight awoke bis keenest gust, 
Has owned thee of all catea the choieest, best ? 
Ambrosia were a fool, to thee compared, 
Even by the rnby hand of Hebe drest — 
Thee. pumpkin pie, by country maids prepared, 
With their white, rounded arms above the elbow 
nared! 

Now to the kitchen come a vagrant train, 
The plenteoos fragments of the feast to share. 
The okl lame fiddler wakes a merry strain, 
For his mulled eider and his pleaaant fare— 
Reclining in that ancient wicker chair. 
A veteran soldier he, of those proud tünea 
When first our Freedom's banner kissed the air : 
His battlea oft he singa in untaught rhymes, 
When wakening Memory his aged heart sublimes. 

But who is this, whose scarlet cloak has known 
Fall oft the pelting of the winter atorm ? 
Through its fringed hood a strong, wild face is 

ahown — 
Tau, gaunt, and bent with years, the beldame's 

form: 



There 's none of all these youth, with vigor warm, 
Who dare by alightest word her anger stir. 
So dark the firown that doea her face deform, 
That half the frighted villagers aver 
The very de'il himself incamate is in her ! 

Yet now the sybil wears her mildest mood ; 
And round her see the anxious, silent band. 
Falls from her straggling lock« the antique hood, 
As dose she peers in that fair maidcn's hand, 
Who scarce the struggles in her heart can stand ; 
Aflection's strength hath made her nature weak ; 
She of her lovely looks hath lost command : 
The fleckered red and white within her cheek — 
Oh, all her love doth there most eloquently speak ! 

Thy doting faith, fond maid, may envied be, 
And half excused the superstitious art 
Now, when the sybil's mystic words to thee 
The happicr fortunes of thy love impart, 
Thrilling thy aoul in its most vital part, 
How does the throb of inward ecstasy 
Send the luxuriant blushes from thy heart 
All o'er thy varying cheek, like some dear aea 
Where the red morning glow falls füll but trem- 
blingly ! 

Tis evening, and the rural baila begin : 
The fairy call of music all obey ; 
The circles round domestic heartha grow thin ; 
All, at the joyful signal, hie away 
To yonder hall, with lights and garlands gay. 
There, with elastic step, young heiles are seen 
Entering, all conscious of their coming sway : 
Not oft their fancies underrate, I ween, 
The spoils and glories of this festal acene. 

New England's daughters need not envy those 
Who in a monarch's court their jewela wear : 
More lovely they, when but a simple rose 
Glows through the golden Clusters of their hair. 
Could light of diamonds make her look more fair, 
Who moves in beauty through the mazy dance, 
With buoyant feet that aeem to skim the air, 
And eyes that speak, in each impassioned glance, 
The poetry of youth, love*s sweet and short ro- 
mance ? 

He thinks not so, that young enamored boy, 
Who through the whirls her graceful stepa doth 

guide, 
While his heart swells with the deep pulse ofjoy. 
Oh, no : by Nature taught, unlearned m pride, 
He sees her in her loveliness arrayed, 
All blushing for the love she can not hide, 
And feels that gaudy Art could only shade 
The brightneas Nature gave to his unrivalled 

maid. 

Gay bands, move on ; your draught of pleasure 
I love to listen to your joyous din ; [qu.iflf; 

The lad's light joke, the maiden'a mellow laugh, 
And the brisk music of the violin. 
How blithe to see the sprightly dance begin ! 
Entwining hands, they seem to float along, 
With native rustic grace that well might win 
The happiest praisea of a sweeter song, 
From a more gifted \yre \han ^o^cl \o \sa\si^»&v 
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While these enjoy the mirth that mute their years, 
Round the home firea their peacefol elden meeL 
A gentler mirth their friendly converae eheen ; 
And yet, though calm their pleaaurea, they are 

sweet: 
Throngh the cold ehadowa of the autumn day 
Oft break* the sunahine with as genial heat 
Aa o'er the »oft and sapphire akiea of May, 
Though Natura then be young and exquiaitely gay. 

On the white wings of peace their daya have flown, 
Nor wholly were they thralled by earthly carea ; 
But from their hearts to Heaven's paternal throne 
Aroee the daily incenae of their prayera» 
And now, aa low the aun of being weara, 



The God to whom their morning towi were pt 
Each grateful offering in remembranee bears ; 
And cheering beama of mercy are diaplayed, 
To gild with heavenly hopea their evening's pens 
ahade. 

But now, farewell to thee, Thankagiring Day 
Thou angel of the year ! one bounteoua hanc 
The hörn of deep abundance doth display, 
Raining ite rieh profusion o'er the land ; 
The other arm, outatretched with geature grai 
Pointing its upraiaed finger to the aky, 
Doth the warm tribute of our thanks demand 
For him, the Father God, who from on high 
8heda gleama of pureat joy o'er man'a dark destii 
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Miss Francis, now Mrs. David L. Child, 
ib a native of Massachusetts, and a sister of 
the Rev. Dr. Conyers Francis, of Harvard 
University. She is one of the most able and 
brilliant authors of the country, as is shown 
by her Philothea, Letters from New York, 



and other works, of which an aecount 
given in the Prose Writers of America. Mc 
of her poems are contained in a small v< 
ume which ehe published many years ag 
under the title of The Corunal. She resid 
in New York. 
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MARIU8. 

8UGGE8TED BT A PAIWT1WO BT VAND1BLT1V, OP HA- 
RIÜ8 8EATED AMONG THE RUINS OP CARTHAGE. 

PiLLARa are falling at thy feet, 

Fanea quiver in the air, 
A prostrate city ia thy aeat — 

And thou alone art there. 

No change comea o'er thy noble. brow, 

Though nun ia around thee — 
Thine eye-beam burna aa proudly now, 

Aa when the laurel crowned thee. 

It can not bend thy lofty aoul, 
Though frienda and fame depart ; 

The car of fate may o'er thee roll, 
Nor crush thy Roman heart. 

And Geniua hath electric power, 

Which earth can never tarne ; 
Bright suns may acorch, and dark clouda lower — 

Ita flaah ia still the samt 

The dreama we loved in early life 

May melt like mist away ; 
High thoughts may seem, mid paaaion's atrife, 

Like Carthage in decay. 

And proud hopea in the human heart 

May be to ruin hurled, 
Like mouldering monuments of art 

Heaped on a aleeping world. 

Yet there ia aomething will not die, 

Where life hath once been nur : 
dorne towering thoughta still rear on high, 

8ome Roman lingera there ! 



LINES, 

ON HEARING A BOT MOCK THE SODKD OP A CLOC 
IN A CHURCH-STEEPLE, AS IT RUNG AT MID DAT. 



At, ring thy about to the merry houra : 

Well may ye part in glee ; 
From their sunny winga they scatter flov ers. 

And, laughing, look on thee. 

Thy thrilling voiee has started teara : 

It brings to mind the day 
When I chased butterflies and years— 

And both flew fast away. 

Then my glad tboughts were few and free : 

They came but to depart, 
And did not ask where heaven could 

'Twaa in my little heart 

I since have sought the meteor crown, 

Which fame bestows on me'n : 
How gladly would I throw it down, 

To be ao gay again ! 

But youthral joy has gone away : 

In vain 'tis now pursued ; 
Such rainbow glories only stay 

Around the simple good. 

I know too much, to be as bleaaed 

As when I was like thee ; 
My spirit, reasoned into reat, 

Has lost its buoyancy. 

Yet still I Iove the winged hours : 

We often part in glee — 
And aometimes, too, are fragrant flowera 

Their farewell gifts to mc 
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Louisa Jane Park, now Mrs. Hall, was 
bora in Newburyport, Massachusetts, on the 
seventh of February, 1802. Her father was 
a physician, but when she was about two 
years of age he abandoned his profession to 
remove to Boston, for the purpose of editing 
The Repertory , a leading political Journal of 
the Federal party. In a few years he be- 
came weary of the conflict, then waged with 
so much violence, and, urged to do so by some 
of the most intelligent Citizens, opened a 
school for young women, in which a more 
thorough education might be received than 
was common in that period. His daugh- 
ter was then in her tenth year ; he had al- 
ready made her familiär with Milton and 
Shakspere ; and it was partly with the view 
of executing his plans for her education that 
be decided to become a public teacher. His 
school was opened in the spring of 1811, and 
for twenty years was eminently successful. 
His daughter, except when her studies were 
intemipted by ill health, was eight years his 
pupil. She early showed Symptoms of a sus- 
ceptible Constitution, and her experience, of 
a spirit ever prompting action, and a body 
incapable of fulfilling its commands without 
suffering, has been perpetual. 

Her writings show that her mind was wise- 
ly as well as carefully disciplined, and prob- 
ably her habits of composition were formed 
at an early period. She published nothing, 
however, until she was twenty years of age, 
and then anonymously, in the Literary Ga- 
zette, and the newspapers. She wrote Mir- 
iam only for amusement, as she did many 
little poems and tales which she destroyed. 
The first half of this drama, written in 1 825, 
was read at a small literary party in Boston. 
The author, not being known, was present, 
and was encouraged by the remarks it occa- 
sioned to finish it in the following summer. 
Her father forbade her design to burn it ; it 
was read, as completed, in the winter of 1826, 
and the authorship disclosed ; but she had 
not courage to publish it for several years. 
She saw its defects more distinctly than be- 
fore, when it appeared in print, and resölved , 



never again to attempt anything so long in 
the form of poetry. Her eyesight f ailed for 
four or five years, during which time she was 
almost entirely deprived of the use of books, 
the pen, and what she says she most regret- 
ted, the needle. 

Previously to this, however, in 1831, her 
father had retired to Worcester, carry ing with 
him a library of some three thousand volumes, 
containing many valuable works in Latin, 
French, and Italian. During her partial blind- 
ness, he read to her several hours every day, 
and assisted her in collect ing the materials 
for her tale of Joanna of Naples, and for a 
biographical notice of Elizabeth Carter, the 
English authoress. 

On the first of October, 1 840, she was mar- 
ried to the Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where she still resides, 
too much interested in domestic aflairs, and 
in the duties which grow out of her relation 
to her husband's society, to bestow much 
further attention upon literature. 

Miriam was published in 1837. It re- 
ceived the best approval of contemporary 
criticism, and a second edition, with such 
revision as the condition of the author's eyes 
had previously forbidden, appeared in the 
following year. Mrs. Hall had not proposed 
to herseif to write a tragedy, but a dramatic 
poem, and the result was an instance of the 
successful accomplishment of a design, in 
which failure would have been bu^a repeti- 
tion of the experiences of genius. The sub- 
ject is one of the finest in the annals of the 
human race, but one which has never been 
treated with a more just appreciation of its 
nature and capacities. It is the first great 
conflict of the Master's kingdom, after its 
füll establishment, with the kingdoms of this 
world. It is Christiani ty struggling with the 
first persecution of power, philosophy, and 
the interests of society. Milman had attempt* 
ed its illustration in his brilliant and stately 
tragedy of The Martyr of Antioch ; Bulwet 
had laid upon it his familiär hands in The 
Last Days of Pompeii ; and since, our coun- 
tryman, William Ware, Yma ex!ki\\ftta&V\N«Y&t. 
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power and splendor in bis masterly romance 
of The Fall of Rome ; but no one has yet ap- 
proached more nearly its just delineation 
and analysis than Mrs. Hall in this beautiful 
poem. 

The plot is single, easily understood, and 
steadily progressive in interest and in action. 
Thraseno, a Christian exile from Judea, 
dwells with his family in Rome. He has 
two children, Euphas, and a daughter of re- 
markable beauty and a heart and mind in 
which are blended the highest attributes of 
her sex and her religion. She is seen and 
loved by Paulus, a young nobleman, whose 
father, Piso, had in his youth served in the 
armies in Palestine. The passion is routu- 
al, but secret ; and having failed to win the 
Roman to her faith, the Christian maiden 
resolves to part from him for ever. The 
familv are summoned to the funeral of an 
aged friend, but she excuses herseif for not 
going, and the agitation of her countenance 
arrests attention and leads to the most af- 
fectionate inquiries from Thraseno and Eu- 
phas. She replies : 

My father ! I am ÜL 
A weight is on my spirits, and I feel 
The fountain of existence drying up, 
Shrinking I know not where, like waten lost 
Amid the desert sands. Nay ! grow not pale ! 
I have feit thus, and thought each secret spring 
Of life was failing fast within me. Then 
In saddest wülingness I could have died. 
There have bcen hours I would have quitted you, 
And all that life hath dear and beautifal, 
Without one wish to linger in its smiles : 
My summons would have called a weary soul 
Out of a heavy bondage. But this day 
A better hope hath dawned upon my mind. 
A high and pure resolve is nourishcd there, 
And even now it sheds upon my breast 
That holy peace it hath not known so long. 
This night— ay ! in a few brief hours, perchance, 
It will know calm once more — (or break at once !) 

[Aside. 

This is unsatisfactory ; their suspicions are 
excited, and they urge her to dispel the mys- 
tery that invests her conduct. She says : 

I can not— can not yet. 
Have I not told you that a starlike gleam 
Was rising on my darkened mind 1 When Hope 
8hall sit upon the tossing waves of thought, 
As broods the halcyon on the troubled deep, 
Then, if my spirit be not blighted, wrecked, 
Crushed, by the storm, I will unfold my griefs. 
But until then — and long it will not be ! — 
Yet in that brief, brief time my soul must bear 
A fiercer, deadlier struggle still ! — Ye dear ones ! 
Jiook not upon me thus but in your thoughts, 
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When ye go forth unto your evening prayers, 
Oh, bear me up to heaven with au my gnef : 
Pray that my holy courage may not fail ! 

They renew their entreaties that she ahould 
go with them to the funeral of their friend ; 
but she will carry no " troubled soul" to the 
"good man 's obsequies," and answere to 
Thraseno's inquiry where would she seek 
for peace? — 

Within these mighty walls of seeptred Rome 
A thousand temples rise unto her gods, 
Bearing their lofty dorne« unto the skies, 
Grac'd with the proudest pompof earth; their shrines 
Glittering with gems, their stately colonnades, 
Their dreams of genius wrought into bright forma, 
Instinct with grace and godlike majesty, 
Their ever smoking alters, white robed priest«, 
And all the pride of gorgeous sacrifice. [ascend 
And yet these things are naugbt Rome's prayers 
To greet th* unconscious skies, in the blue void 
Lost like the floating breath of frankincense, 
And find no hearing or acoeptance there. 
And yet there is an Eye that ever marks 
Where its own people pay their simple vows, 
Though to the rocks, the caves, the wilderness, 
8courged by a stern and ever watchrul foe ! 
There is an Ear that hears the voiee of prayer 
Rising from lonely spots where Christians meet, 
Although it stir not more the sleeping air 
Than the soft watcrfall, or forest breeze. 
Think'st thou, my father, this benignant God 
Will dose his ear, and turn in wratb away 
From the poor sinful creature of his band, 
Who breathes in solitude her humble prayer? 
Think'st thou he will not hear me, ahould I kneel 
Here in the dust beneath his starry sky, 
And strive to raise my voiceless thoughts to htm, 
Making an altar of my broken heart ? 

They are at length persuaded to leave her, 
and they are scarcely gone when Paulus en- 
ters, with expressions of confidence and lore, 
which are quickly checked by the changed 
expression of her countenance : 

Paulus. Never, except in dreams, have I beheld 
Such deep and dreadful meaning in thine eye, 
8uch agony upon thy quivering lip ! 
Speak, Miriam ! breathe one blessed word of lue; 
For in the middle watch of yesternight 
Even thus I saw a dim and shadowy ghost 
8tanding beneath the moon's unoertain light, 
80 mute— so motionless — so changed — and yet 
So like to thee ! 

Miriam. My Paulus ! 

Paul Tis thy voiee! 
Praised be the gods ! it never seemed so sweet 
Say on ! my spirit hangs upon thy words. 
Wnat blight hath stricken thee since last we met? 

Mir. A blight that is contagious, and will fall 
Perchance upon thy fairest, dearest hope«, 
With no lese deadly violence than now 
It hath on mine. Paulus ! is there no word 
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an utter, that raay make thee wiah 
oce there had stamped her seal 1 
tnow not, love ! thou startlest me ! — 



• of batred — change— or death ! 
-it can be none of these ! 

17 not? 

• goda, my Miriam ! look not on me thus ! 
nscold. "Why not," saidst thou? Be- 
> young, too good, too beautiful, [cause 

I aa for change or hatred, love, 
e yon clear and starry skies 
<rn fire and pealilence on man, 

5 beauteoua earth whereon we stand 
., scathed, and blackening waste, 

I I believe that thou canst change. 
thou art right ! the anguiah of my soul, 
deep and rending agony, 

t though this heart may surely break, 

change within it ! and through life, 

wildly — though most hopelessly — 

strong affections will it cleave 
whom it nearly yielded all 

life precious — peace and seif esteem, 
n earth, and hopes in heaven above ! 
san'st tiiou — I know not what My 
I grows dark 

laand wildering mazes lost 
rild and dreadful mystery 

words of love I can not solve. 
lt me : for with the holy faith that erst 
; the ahuddering patriarch's heart and 
'» 

below the glittering knife lay stretched 
tose smile8 were sunshine to his age, 
[ ofler up a eacrifice 
t hopes to the One Living God ! 
üs night, my Paulus, never more 
hall look upon thy form, mine eara 
5 tones of thy beloved voice. 
) goda ! ye cruel gods ! let me awake 
is but a dream ! 

then said? 

i words so fraught with bitterness 
uttered — and thy servant Ihres ! 
; ever from that hour, when first 
»ew that thine was wholly lost, 
uperotitions wedded fast, 

darkness, blind to every beam 
•om Zion's hill atbwart the night 

in horror o'er a heathen world, 

hat hour my shuddering soul beheld 

fathomless abyss yawn wide 

two ; and o'er it gleamed alone 

m twinkling star ! the lingering hope 

lescending from the Throne of Light 

1 gentle dews upon that heart, 

into humble piety. 

lope hath faded ; and I see 

Jf of Separation still 

love, and stretching on for aye 
grave in which I feel that soon 
ith all its sorrows shall lie down. 
1 k none, in yonder sky : 
n earth ?— so in my inmost soul, 



Nurtured with nudnight tears, with blighted hopes, 

With ailent watchings and incessant prayers, 

A holy resolution hath ta'en root, 

And in its might at last Springs proudly up. 

We part, my Paulus ! not in hate, but love, 

Yielding unto a stern necessity. 

And I along my sad, ahort pilgrimage, 

Will bear the memory of our sinless love 

As mothers wear the image of the babe 

That died upon their bosom ere the world 

Had stamped its spotless soul with good or ill, 

Pictured in infant loveliness and smiles, 

Close to the heart's fond core, to be drawn forth 

Ever in solitude, and bathed in tears. — 

But how ! with such unmanly grief strack down, 

Withered, thou Roman knight ! 

PauL My brain is pierced ! 
Mine eyes with blindness smitten ! and mine ear 
Rings faintly with the echo of thy words ! 
Henceforth what man shall ever build his faith 
On woman'8 love, on woman's constancy ? — 
Maiden, look up ! I would but gaze once more 
Upon that open brow and clear, dark eye, 
To read what aspect Perjury may wear, 
What garb of loveliness may Falsehood use, 
To Iure the eye of guileless, manly love ! 
Cruel, cold blooded, fickle that thou art, 
Dost thou not quail beneath thy lover's eye ? 
How ! there is light within thy lofty glance, 
A flush upon thy cheek, a settled calm 
Upon thy lip and brow ! 

Mir, Ay, even so. 
A light — a flush — a calm — not of this earth ! 
For in this hour of bitterness and wo, 
The grace of God is falling on my soul 
Like dews upon the withering grase which late 
Red scorching flames have seared. Again 
The consciousneas of faith, of sins fbrgiven, 
Of wrath appeased, of heavy guilt thrown oft, 
Shedflpn my breast its long forgotten peacew 
And ^hining steadfast as the noonday sun, J 
Lights me along the path that duty marks. 
Lover too dearly loved ! a long farewell \ 
The bannered field, the glancing spear, the shoul 
That bears the victor's name unto the skies — 
The laurelled brow — ^be thine— 

Before the conclusion of this scene, which it 
füll of natural pathos and the illustrations of 
a passionate fancy, they are interrupted by 
Euphas, who suddenly return s to inform his 
sister that the funeral party had been sur- 
prised by a band of Roman soldiers, some 
slain, and others, among whom was their 
father, borae to prison. The indignation of 
Euphas is excited by finding Paulus with 
Miriam, and she answers to his reproaches 

Stay, stay, rash boy ! Alas ! 
The thickening horrors of this awful nigtit 
Have flung, methinks, a »pell upon my soul. 
I teil thee, Euphas, thou hast far more cause, 
Proudly to clasp my breaking heart to thine, 
And bleas me with a loving brother's preise 
TTian thus to stand with a*& Wl ai\%rj e^^ 
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Hurling thy basty scorn upon a brow 

As sinless as thine own — breaking tbe reed 

But newly bruiaed — pouring coals of fire 

Upon my fresh and bleeding woonds ! Oh, teil me, 

What hath befallen my father 1 8ay he Uvea, 

Or let me lay my head upon thy breast, 

And die at once ! 

Euphas answers harshly, and by the aid of a 
body of Christians, armed for the emergency, 
he seizes Paulus as a hostage, and goes to 
the palace of Piso to claim the liberation of 
Thraseno. Miriam, who had fainted during 
this scene, on her recovery follows him on 
his hopelcss errand ; and we are next intro- 
duced to the palace, where the young Chris- 
tian is urging, on the ground of humanity, 
the release of his father, in a manner finely 
contrasted with the contemptuous fierceness 
of the hardhearted magistrate. Piso is in- 
exorable, and Euphas reminds him of his son, 
teils him that he is a hostage, and discloses 
his love for Miriam. The Roman exciaims : 

Knoweat thou not 
Thou hast but aealed thy fate 1 His life had been 
More precious to me than the air I breathe ; 
And cheerfully I would have yielded up 
A thousand Christian dogs from yonder dena 
To save one hair upon his head. But now — 
A Christian maid ! Were there none other ? Gods! 
Shame and a ahamcful death be his, and thine ! 

Euph. Itis the will ofGod. My hopes burnt dim 
Even from the first, and are extinguished now. 
The thirst of blood hath rudely choked at last 
The one aftection which thy dark breast knew, 
And thou art man no more. Let me but die 
First of thy victims- 



Piso. Would that she among them- 



L 



Whcre is the sorceress ? I fain would aee 

The beauty that hathwitchedRome's noblest youth. 

Euph. Hers is a face thou never wilt behold. 

Piso. Iwill. On her shall fall my worst revenge ; 
And I will know what foul and magic arte 

Here Miriam glides in, and changes the whole 
current of Piso's feelings, by her extraordina- 
ry resemblance to a Jewess whom he had 
loved in youth and never ceased to lament. 
He addresses her as the spirit of the objeet 
of his early passion : 

Beautüul shadow ! in this hour of wrath, 
What dost thou here ? In life thou wert too meek, 
Too gentle for a lover stern aa I. 
And, since I saw tbee last, my days bave been 
Deep steeped in sin and blood ! What seekest thou 1 
l have grown old in strifc, and hast thou come, 
With thy dark eyes and their soul searching glance, 
To look me into peace ? It can not be. 
Go back, fair spirit, to thine own dim realras ! 
He whose young love thou didst rejeet on earth, 
May (remble at this Visitation stränge, 
Hut nev»r cajt know peace or virtue more ! 



Thou wert a Christian, and a Christian dog 
Did win thy precious love. I have good cao 
To hate and scorn the whole detested race ; 
And tili I meet that man, whom mos* of all 
My soul abhöre, will I go on and alay ! 
Fade, vaniah, shadow bright ! In vain that 1 
That sweet, sad look ! My lot m cast in Wo 

Mir. Oh, say not so ! 

Pisa. The voiee that won me first ! 
Oh, what a tide of recolleetions ruah 
Upon my drowning soul ! my own wild love 
Thy scorn — the long, long days of blood and 
That since have left their footprints on my fi 
The dark, dark nights of fevered agony, 
When, mid the strife and struggling of my dre 
The gods sent thee at times to hover round, 
Bringing the memory of those peaceful days 
When I beheld thee first ! But never yet 
Before my waking eyes hast thou appeared 
Distinct and visible as now. Fair spirit ! 
WTiat wouldst thou have ? 

Mir. Oh, man of guilt and wo ! 
Thine own dark fantasiee are busy now, 
Lending unearthly aeeming to a thing 
Of earth, as thou art 

Piso. How ! Art thou not she % 
I know that face ! I never yet beheld 
One like to it among earth'a loveliest 
Why dost thou wear that semblance, if thou 
A thing of mortal mould ? Oh, better meet 
The wailing ghosts of those whose blood dotr. 
My midnight dreams, than that half pirying 

Mir. Thou art a wretched man ! and I de 
Pity even for the sufiering guilt hath brougt 
But from the quiet grave I have not come, 
Nor from the shadowy confines of the warki 
Where spirits dwell, to haunt thy midnight 
The disembodied ahould be passionless, 
And wear not eyes that swim in earthbom t 
As mine do now. Look up, thou conscience st 

Piso. Off! off! She touchedme with hexe 
cold band, 
But f twas a hand of flesh and blood ! Awi 
Come thou not near me tili I study thee. 

Mir. Why are thine eyes so fixed and wil 
thy Ups 
Convulsed and ghastly white ? Thine own 
Vexing thy soul, have clad me in a form 
Thou darest not look upon — I know not wb 
But I must speak to tbee. Mid thy remors« 
And tbe unwonted terrors of thy soul, 
I must be heard, for God hath sent me here 

Piso. Who, who hath sent thee here ? 

Mir. The ChrisüWs God, 
The God thou knowest not 

Piso. Thou art of earth ! 
I see the rose tint on thy pallid cheek, 
Which was not there at first : it kindlee fas 
Say on. Although I dare not meet that ey 
I hear thee. 

Mir. Hb hath given me strength, 
And led me safely through the broad, lone s 
Even at the midnight hour. My heart sunJ 
My noiseless foot paced on unfaltering 
Through the long colonnades, where stood 
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and goddeaaea an either band, 
teiraightleaaeyeaonme! byfounts, 
ith ceaaeleaa plaah the midnight air ! 
noonlit Squares, where, ever and anon, 
>m aome duaky nook the red torchlight, 
ny path by paaaing reveller. 
ath brought rae here before thy face ; 
i Hi wbo smote thee even now 
ange, nameleas fear, 
irl ! name it not. 

looked on one whoae bright young face 
tdonme mid the shining leave* 
i bower in aunny Palestine, 
th'a prime. I knew the duat, 
a corroding duat, had aoiled 
sm brow long since. A shadow feil 
»ul that never yet knew fear, 
tat. Earth holds not what I dread ; 
the goda did make me, am I now. 
est thou ? 

Miriam ! go thou hence. 
ldat thou die ! 
other! 

a! ia thia so? 

le gods ! — Bar, bar the gatea, ye slavee ! 
ape me now — Why, thia iß good ! 
leemed of hap ao glorious, 
sguiled my aon ! his sister ! 
ace! 

with tongue unhallowed, Iove like oura, 
hou art her image ; and the mystery 
my purpoaea. Take other form, 
reee, and I will baffle thee ! 
ave no other form than thia God gave ; 
eady hath atretched forth his hand, 
?d it for the grave. 
ia moat stränge. 
lir around her füll of apella 1 
te aon thou hast aeduced ! 
ar, Piao! 

ith aeen me, Ioved me, and hath won 
> prone to worship noble thinga, 
»f earth ; and he, alas ! waa earth'a. 
n-ayed in vain. In all thinga eise 
re atirred his soul's best purpoaea ; 
i pure and cheering faith of Christ, 
no entrance in that iron aouL 
lid auch hopea, despair aroae, 
withering hand upon my heart 
! We parted. Ay, thia night 
meet no more. 
tiater! my teara — 
e my worda— eise— 
phaa, thou wert wroth 
e waa Iittle cause ; I loved thee more. 
rowna in auch a holy cause 
tiful. The acorn of virtuous youth, 
i fimcied sin, ia noble, 
lid! 

, my aon withstood thy witchery, 
i ground ye parted ? 

ISO. 

I rejoice to teil it thee. 

naayat, for it hath vmmghthiä pordotu j 



That he had loved thee would have been a am 

Too füll of degitidation — infamy, 

Had not theae cold and age\i eyea themselvea 

Beheld thee in thy lorelineaa ! And yet, bold giri ! 

Think not thy Jewiah beauty ia the apell 

That worka on one grown old in deeda of blood. 

I have looked calmly on when eyea aa bright 

Were drowned in teara of bitter agony, 

When forma aa füll of grace and pride, perchance, 

Were writhing in the aharpneaa of their pain, 

And cheeka aa fiiir were mangled — 

Euph. Tyrant! ceaae. 
Wert thou a fiend, auch brutal boaata aa theae 
Were not for eara like here ! 

Mir. I tremble not 
He apake of pardon for his guiltleaa aon, 
And that includeth lifo for thoee I love. 
What need I more 1 

Euph, Let us go hence at once. Piao ! 
Bid thou thy myrmidona unbar the gatea, 
That ahut our frienda from light and air. 

Piao. Not yet, 
My baugbty boy, for we have much to aay 
Ere you two pretty birda go free. Chafo not ! 
Ye are caged cloae, and can but flutter here 
Till I am aatiafied. 

Mir. How ! hast thou changed — 

Pito. Nay ; but I must detain ye tili I ask— 

Mir. Detain us if thou wilt But look— 

Piso. Atwhat? 

Mir. There, through yon weatern arch ! — the 
moon sink« low. 
The miata already tinge her orb with Wood. 
Methinks I feel the breeze of morn e'en now. 
Knoweat thou the hour ? 

Piso. I do ; but one thing more 
I fain would know ; for, after thia wild night, 
Let me no more behold you. Why didat thou, 
Bold, dark-haired boy, wear in thoee pleading eyea, 
When thou didat name thy boon, an eameat look 
That feil familiär on my aoul 1 And thou, 
The Iofty, calm, and oh, most beautiful ! 
Why are not only that aoul-eearching glance, 
But e'en thy features and thy silver voice, 
So like to here I Ioved long yeara ago, 
Beneath Judea'a palms 1 Whence do ye come 1 

Mir. For me, I bear my own dear mother's brow ; 
Her eye, her form, her very voice, are mine. 
So, in hia teara, my father oft hath aaid. 
We lived beneath Judea'a ahady palms, 
Until that aaintlike mother faded, drooped, 
And died. Then hither came we o'er the wavea, 
And tili thia night have worahipped faithfully 
The one, true, living God, in aecret peace. 

Piso. Thou art her child! I could not härm thee 
Oh, wonderful ! that thinga ao long forgot — [now. 
A love I thought ao cruahed and trodden down, 
E'en by the iron tread of paaaiona wild — 
Ambition, pride, and, worst of all, rerenge— 
Revenge, that hath ahed aeaa of Christian blood ! 
To think thia heart waa once ao wmxen soft, 
And then congealed ao hard, that naught of all 
Which hath been since could ever have the power 
To wear away the image of that ajiiV— 
Tfiat&iryoniig Christen pAl Tumtvvu&Vs*« 
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But I wm young, a soldier in stränge Und«, 
And «he, in very gentleness, aaid nay 
80 timidly, I hoped — until, ye goda ! 
She loved another ! Yet I alew him not ! 
I fled. Oh, had I met him ance ! 

Euph. Come, auter ! 
The hours wear on. 

Piso. Ye ahall go forth in joy — 
And take with you yon prisoners. Send my son, 
Him whom »he did not bear — home to theae arme, 
And go ye out of Rome with all your train. 
I will ahcd blood no more ; for I have known 
What aort of peace deep glutted vengeance bring». 
My aon is brave, but of a gentler mind 
Than I have bcen. His eyes ahall never more 
Be grieved with aight of ainleas blood poured forth 
From tortured veins. Go forth, ye gentle two ! 
Children of her who might perhaps have poured 
Her own meek apirit o'er my nature stern, 
8ince the bare image of her buried charma, 
Soft gleaming from your y outhful brows, hath power 
To stir my apirit thus ! But go ye forth ! 
Ye leave an altered and a milder man 
Than him ye sought Teil Paulus this, 
To quicken hia young steps. 

Mir. Now may the peace 
That followa just and worthy deeds, be thine ! 
And may deep truths be born, mid thy remorse, 
In the receaaea of thy soul, to make 
That aoul even yet a ahrine of holiness. 

Euph. Piso, how ahall we pasa yon ateelclad men, 
Eeeping stern vigil round the dungeon gate 1 

Piso. Take ye my well known ring — and here, 
thelist— 
Ay, thia is it, methinks : ahow these— Great goda ! 

Euph. What isthereon yon scroll which ahakes 
him thusl 

Mr. A name, at which he pointa with atinening 
And eyeballs füll of wrath ! Alas! alaa! [band, 
I guess too well. — My brother, droop thou not 

Piso. Your father, did ye say 1 Was it hu life 
Ye came to beg 1 

Mir. His life ; but not alone 
The life so dear to us ; for he hath ftiends 
Sharing hia fetters and his final doom. 

Piso. Little reck I of them. Teil me his name ! 

iA pause. 
! 

Mir. Stay, 
Stern son of violence ! the name thou aakeat 
Is — is — Thraseno ! 

Piso. WeU I knew it, girl ! 
Now, by the gods, had I not been entranced, 
I sooner had conjectured this. Foul name ! 
Thus do I tear thee out, and even thus 
Rend with my teeth ! Oh, rage ! ahe wedded him, 
And ever since that hated name hath been 
The voice of serpents in mine ear ! But no w 
Why go ye not 1 Here is your list : and all, 
Ay, every one whoae name is here set down, 
Will my good guards forthwith release you. 

Mir. Piso! 
In mercy mock us not ! children of her 
Whom thou didst love 

Piso. Ay, maid, but ye are his 
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Whom I do hate ! That chord ia broken now— 
Ita muaic buahed. Ia she not in her grave, 
And he within my grasp t 

Mir. Where ia thy peace, 
Thy penitence 1 

Piso. Fled all — a moonbeam brief 
Upon a stormy eea. That magic name 
Hath roused the wild, loud winds again. Begone ! 
8ave whom ye may. 

Mir. Piso ! I go not hence 
Until my father'a name be on this scroll. 

Piso. Take root, then, where thou art ! for by 
I swear [dark 8cyx 

Mir. Nay, swear thou not, tili I am heard. 
Hast thou forgot thy son 1 

Piso. No ! let him die, 
80 that I have my long deferred revenge. 
Thy lip grows pale ! Art thou not answered now ? 

Mir. Deep horror falls upon me ! Can it be 
8uch demon spirits dwell on earth 1 

Piso. Bold maiden, 
While thou art safe, go hence ; for in hia might 
The tiger wakes within me ! 

Mir. Be it so. 
He can but rend me where I stand. And here, 
Living or dying, will I raise my voice 
In a firm hope ! The God that brought me here 
Is round me in the silent air. On me 
Falleth the influence of an unseen eye ! 
And in the strength of secret, earnest prayer, 
This awful consciousness doth nerve my firame. 
Thou man of evil and ungoverned aoul ! 
My father thou mayst alay ! Flames will not faß 
From heaven to scorch and wither thee ! The earth 
Will gape not underneath thy feet ! and peace, 
Mock, hollow, seeming peace, may shadow still 
Thy home and hearth! But deep within thy breast 
A fierce, consuming fire ahall ever dwell. 
Each night shall ope a gulf of horrid dreams 
To swallow up thy aouL The livelong day 
That aoul ahall yearn for peace and quietness, 
As the hart panteth for the water brooka, 
And know that even in death is no repose ! 
And this shall be thy life. Then a dark hour 
Will surely come 

Piso. Maiden, be warned ! All this 
I know. It moves me not. 

Mir. Nay, one thing more 
Thou knowest not There is on all thia earth— 
Füll as it is of young and gentle hearts — 
One man alone that lovea a wretch like thee ; 
And he, thou sayest, must die ! All other eyes 
Do greet thee with a cold or wrathful look, 
Or, in the baseness of their fear, shun thine ! 
And he whoae loving glance alone spake peace, 
Thou say'st must die in youth ! Thou know'st not 
The deep and bitter sense of loneliness, [yet 

The throea and achings of a childleaa heart, 
Which yet will all be thine ! Thou know*st not yet 
What His to wander mid thy sparious halla, 
And find thera desolate ! wildly to Start 
From thy deep musings at the distant sound 
Of voice or step like his, and sink back akk — 
Ay, aick at heart — with dark rememhrancea ! 
To dream thou aeeat him aa in yeazs gone bv 
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n his bright and joyous infancy, 

(hing eye« amid thick curla sought thine, 

i soft arms were twined around thy neck, 

twin rosebud Üpe just lisped thy name — 

in agony 'tis but a dream ! 
turnest not yet what 'tis to lead the ran 
i« hurrying on to victory, 
the pomp and glory of that hour, 
> min the well known snowy plumc, 
•n thine eyes were ever proudly fixed 
? fiekl ! — to sit, at raidnight deep, 
vithin thy tent — all shuddering — 
as the curtained door lets in the breeze, 
icy conjures up the gleaming arms 
ght young hero face of him who once 
sn most welcome there ! and worst of all— 

It is enough ! The gift of prophecy 
ee, maid ! A power that is not thine 
►ut fVom that dilated, awful form — 
•yes deep flaahing with unearthly light — 
Us my aoal. My Paulus must not die ! 
t — to give up thus the boon ! 

Whatboon? 

of blood t — To him, the good old man, 
i not terrible, but only seema 

ahort passage to a land of light, 

mid high ecstasy, he shall behold 
ihrouded glories of his Maker*s face, 
im all mysteries, and gaze at last 
\ f ascended Prince, and never more 
jrief or pain, or part from those he leres ! 
1 his blood cry loudly from the dust, 
ng deep vengeance on his murderer ! 

My Paulus must not die ! Let me revolve : 
, thy words have sunk into my soul ; 
old I ponder ere 1 thus lay down 
Me cherished in my inmost heart, 
lieh hath been my dream by night — by day 
s sole aim. Have I not deeply sworn, 
sars ere thou wert born, that should the gods 
'e him to my rage — and yet I pause 1 — 



Shall Christian vipers sang mine only son, 
And I not crush them into nothingness 1 
Am I so pinioned, vain, and powerless ? 
Work» busy brain ! thy eunning must not fkil. 

[Retires. 

The tyrant promises to restore Thraseno to 
his children, and the scene*changes to where 
Paulus is awaiting the result. The long so- 
liloquy in which he expresses his varying 
moods reminds us somewhat too much of 
the sombre reveries of Manfred, though its 
original coneeptions illustrate a power equal 
to its independent composition. 

Piso but keeps the word of his last prom- 
ise, for only the dead body of Thraseno is 
restored to Euphas and Miriam. Paulus, in 
horror, renounces his parent and his religion, 
and, while a dirge is sung over the martyr, 
Miriam dies. 

The fine and poetical spirit which pervades 
the poem is sufficiently apparent in these ex- 
tracts. There is in parts a slight want of 
keeping, and it may be that the tone is gen- 
erally too oratorical, though the ineidents 
justify almost throughout the work a certain 
dignity of expression, and the youthful ages 
of the chief characters make appropriate a 
more ornate style than would befit a greater 
maturity of life. 

Among the minor poems of Mrs. Hall per- 
haps the best is a Dramatic Sketch, in The 
Token, for 1839. There has been no collec- 
tion of her fugitive pieces, and it is probable 
that I have seen too few of them to form an 
intelligent estimate of their character. 



JU8TICE AND MERCY. 

n my dream a counüess throng 
ighty whirlwind hurried along, 
ied along through boundless space 
fearful, onward, rushing sweep, 
g like beings roused from sleep, 
they met their Maker face to face. 

xmsciousness waked in each dark eye, 

nrey seat shone above on high, 

a timid, wild, but hopeful gaze 

irandering spirits upward cast, 

icj had cause of joy at last, 

» they saw the throne of judgment blase. 

a !" they cried, with sound so clear, 
its of the unhrerse needs must hear ; 
tice l" again, again rang out, 
ttose who feit the hour had come 
eaxth-choked lips should no more be dumb, 
aO God's worlds must hear their shout 



They were the souls of myriad men 

Who had died, and none cared how or when, 

Who bad dwelt on earth as slaves — as alaves ! 
They were the men by death set free. 

And flocking they came from their million graves, 
They who on earth had scarce dared be, 

Shaking the bonds from their half-crushed souls, 

Uttering a cry that rent the poles, 
For they knew that God would hear them theo. 

And afar I beheld a smaller band, 

With hands clasped over their downeast eyes, 
For before the blaze they could not stand, 

And away had fidlen their robes of lies. 
Naked, afirighted, pierced with light, 

They knew themseWes and their deeds at last ; 
From their qtüVering lips to the throne of Right 

A faint low cry of " Mercy !" passed. 

Justice and Mercy ! hear them both ! 

Bondman and master both are here ; 
Each asketh that he needeth raost 

Now pass from my aoui, ihoa faeam o( *«ai\ 
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Idid, 

wan and wasted ; anxioua, too, 
na lifo. Com«, I conjure thee ! 
Iniige and hollow sound abroad. 



(he sweeping wind. 

toeda fast galloping ! [now 

) ! like mounted giants looming 

it ! Why lingered I ! [now 

sie is time ; our startled menials 

oora : yon staircasc leads 

lulted passage to the shore. 

vei mistreas 1 

m worn 

wit Truly I do rejoice 

{h, for on my bended knees 

lare my husband's cell. 

*aught. 

cioas lady, list ! 

■ haughty monarch secks, 

(ainst the innocent 

d; do not wildly drcam 

aee : and for thy lord 

not ; I do conjure thee, speak ! 

been tried, condemned 

ain! 
t 

ither. 
Uvea aa yet, 

xl bless thee for that word ! 

h of England, come ! 
i 

• 

Ort are burst ! 
a is sealed. 

i HISRT and Attcndtnu. 

in time : the bird hath not es- 

nade rae fear some tnütor flect 

q the nest Ha, frowning youth, 

u t What may thine errand be, 

tüther in such furious haste ? 

I mightat guess : 't was from thy 

i 

victim to withdraw. 

hy clemency — alas ! [tongue 

deed ! bold heart is thinc, and 

■y travel-stained, fair sir, 

wer ; and thou 'lt not love, 

>at pity-beaming eye 

clemency. Take hence 

, and let manacles 

ihands. 

[Mx* SIR FLORIAN **A two Offictr». 



i far-famed Scottish Uly, 
do crop its drooping head. 
roua fair ! Hast thou no voiee, 
te music must be rieh, 
[Uent than those clasped hands, 
lg face. Speak, for thy moments 
m, and if thou hast 

r thy dying hour 

•band, gracious king ! 



K. Hau What, art thou mad t [hence 

Lady C. Let me but aee his face ! oh, drag me 
With scorn and violence to ahare his doom, 
And I will bleas thy name. 

K. Heru 8he hath gone wild 
With sudden terror. He 's condemned, sweet lady, 
To die a ahameful death, and thou this hour — 
This very hour — must perish in thy youth. 
So bids my needful poücy. Thinkest thou 
Of aught but precious life, with such a fate 
Darkening around thee, nur one 1 Now, ask aught 
But life 

Lady C. Life, life, merebreath! and what isthatt 
Take it, my sovereign ! He who gave it me 
Will call my spirit home to heaven and peace, 
When this poor dust lies low. I have no prayer 
To offer for my wretched life, if joy 
Lie dcad and buried in my husband's grave 
Is there no merey for my gallant lord ? 
Crowned monarch, speak ! what can thy mightineas 
Grant thee beyond the holy power to blcss 1 

K. Ihn. I must be stein in words as well as deeds. 
I charge thee, if thou hast a last request — 
A dying message to the noble house 
Whence thou art sprung 

Lady C. My home— forsaken home ! 
It was for him I left the heathy hüls 
Of my own Scotland ; there wo had not perished 
Thus in life's early bloom. May blcssings rest 
On the old quiet Castle, and cach head 
Its gray roof shelters ! How those ancient halls 
Will ring a wild lament, when comes tlic tale 
That England's broken faith had widowed nie, 
And laid me, all unmourned, in English dust ! 
Thy farae, proud king, thy fiune 

K. Heiu Ha ! dost thou dare 
Brcathe such reproach ? Hear,then,unthinkinggizi, 
Since thou dost stir my wrath. Dost thou not know, 
Daughtcr of Gordon's stainless house, that thou 
Art to a mean and base impostor linked ? 
Duped and beguiled by crafty words, thy king 
Gave with his own pledged faith thy maiden band 
To Margarct's lowbom tool ; and he hath lied — 
Lied his own life away, and stained his soul 
With foulest perjury to steal the crown 
Of glorious England from her lawful king. 
The fraud is piain ; the forfeit, his mean life, 
And men with eyes amazed shrink back from him 
They followed in a dream. Awake thou, too ; 
Die not in thy delusion. 

Lady C. Now be still, 
My swelling heart ! speak calmly, quivering lips ' 
Man — I will call thee monarch now no more, 
While ring thy words of insult in mine car. 
Thou dost defame the husband I adore, 
And, in mine hour of fear and agony, 
With cruel calumniea dost strive to rend 
The one true heart that loves him yet Enough ' 
Unkingly words were thine ; but I depart 
Where earthly slandera can not reach mine ear. 
Give ordera : let me die. 

K. Heru Nay, it is past ; 
It was a flash of momentary heat, 
For of a fiery race I came. Alas ! I mourn 
That in cold blood, nur lady, l muat dootci 
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ßut I wu young, a soklier in stränge lands, 
And she, in very gentleness, said nay 
80 timidly, I hoped — until, ye gods! 
She loved another ! Yet I slew him not ! 
1 fled. Oh, had I met him aince ! 

Euph. Come, gurter ! 
The hours wear on. 

Piso. Ye «hall go forth in joy — 
And take with you yon prisoners. Send my son, 
Him whom she did not bear — home to theae arms, 
And go ye out of Rome with all your train. 
I will ahed blood no more ; for I have known 
What sort of peace deep glutted vengeance bring», 
My son is brave, but of a gentler mind 
Than I have bcen. Hie eyes ahall never more 
Be grieved with aight of ainleaa blood poured forth 
From tortured veins. Go forth, ye gentle two ! 
Children of her who might perhaps have poured 
Her own meek apirit o'er my natura stern, 
Since the bare image of her buried charms, 
Soft gleaming from your y outhrul brows, hath power 
To stir my apirit thus ! But go ye forth l 
Ye leave an altered and a milder man 
Than him ye aought Teil Paulus this, 
To quicken his young steps. 

Mir. Now may the peace 
That follows just and worthy deeds, be thine ! 
And may deep truths be born, mid thy remorse, 
In the recesses of thy soul, to make 
That soul even yet a shrine of holiness. 

Euph. Piso, howshallwepass yon steelcladmen, 
Keeping stern vigil round the dungeon gate 1 

Piso. Take ye my well known ring — and here, 
thelist— 
Ay, this is it, methinks : show theae— GTeat gods ! 

Euph. What isthereon yon acxoll which shakea 
him thusl 

Mir. A name, at which he pointa with stinening 
And eyeballs füll of wrath ! Alas! alas! [band, 
I guess too well. — My brother, droop thou not 

Piso. Your father, did ye say 1 Was it his lifo 
Ye came to beg 1 

Mir. His life ; but not alone 
The life so dear to us ; for he hath friends 
Sharing his fetters and his final doom. 

Piso. Little reck I of ihtm. Teil me his name ! 

[A pause. 
Speak, boy, or I will tear thee piecemeal ! 

Mir. Stay, 
Stern son of violence ! the name thou aakest 
Is — is — Thra8eno ! 

Piso. Well I knew it, girl ! 
Now, by the gods, had I not been entranced, 
I sooner had conjectured this. Foul name ! 
Thua do I tear thee out, and even thua 
Rend with my teeth ! Oh, rage! ehe wedded him, 
And ever since that hated name hath been 

The voice of aerpents in mine ear ! But now 

Why go ye not 1 Here is your list : and all, 
Ay, every one whose name is here set down, 
Will my good guarda forthwith releaae you. 

Mir. Piso! 
In mercy mock us not ! children of her 
Whom thou didst love— 

Piso. Ay, maid, but ye are his 



Whom I do hate ! That chord is broken i 
Its music hushed. Is she not in her grave, 
And he within my grasp t 

Mr. Where is thy peace, 
Thy penitence 1 

Piso. Fled all — a moonbeam brief 
Upon a stormy sea. That magic name 
Hath roused the wild, loud winds again. B« 
Save whom ye may. 

Mir. Piso ! I go not hence 
Until my father's name be on this scroll. 

Piso. Take root, then, where thou art ! 
I swear [dar! 

Mir. Nay, swear thou not, tili I am neai 
Hast thou forgot thy son 1 

Piso. No ! let him die, 
So that I have my long deferred revenge. 
Thy lip grows pale ! A rt thou not anawered 

Mir. Deep horror falls upon me ! Can i 
Such demon spirita dwell on earth t 

Piso. Bold maiden, 
While thou art safe, go hence ; for in his n 
The tiger wakes within me ! 

Mir. Be it so. 
He can but rend me where I stand. And 1 
Living or dying, will I raise my voice 
In a firm hope ! The God that brought m< 
Is round me in the silent air. On me 
Falleth the influence of an unseen eye ! 
And in the strength of Beeret, earnest pray« 
This awful consciousness doth nerve my fi* 
Thou man of evil and ungoverned soul ! 
My father thou mayst slay ! Flame« will r 
From heaven to scorch and wither thee ! The 
Will gape not underneath thy feet ! and pe 
Mock, hollow, aeeming peace, may ehadow 
Thy home and hearth ! But deep within thy 
A fierce, consuming fire ahall ever dwell. 
Each night ahall ope a gulf of horrid drean 
To swallow üp thy soul. The livelong day 
That soul ahall yearn for peace and quietne 
As the hart panteth for the water brooks, 
And know that even in death is no repose ! 
And this ahall be thy lifo. Then a dark ho 
Will surely com e 

Piso. Maiden, be warned ! All this 
I know. It moves me not 

Mir. Nay, one thing more 
Thou knowest not There is on all this est 
Füll as it is of young and gentle hearts — 
One man alone that loves a wretch like the« 
And he, thou sayest, must die ! All other < 
Do greet thee with a cold or wrathful look, 
Or, in the baseness of their fear, shun thine 
And he whose loving glance alone apake pe 
Thou say'st must die in youth ! Thou know 1 
The deep and bitter sense of loneliness, 
The throes and achings of a childleas heart, 
Which yet will all be thine! Thouknow'stn 
What 'tia to wander mid thy spacious halls 
And find them desolate ! wildly to Start 
From thy deep musinga at the distant sonne 
Of voice or step like bis, and sink back sick 
Ay, sick at heart — with dark rememhrancef 
To dream thou seest him as in yeara gone t 
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When in his bright and joyous in&ncy, 
His langhing eyes amid thick cturlf sought thine, 
And his «oft arm« were twined around thy neck, 
And his twin roaebnd Ups just lisped thy name — 
Yet feel in agony 'tis but a dream ! 
Thoo knowest not yet what His to lead the Tan 
Of annies hurrying on to victory, 
Yet, in the pomp and glory of that hour, 
8adly to niias the well known snowy plume, 
Whereon thine eyes were ever proudly fixed 
In bettle field ! — to sit, at midnight deep, 
Alone within thy tent — all shuddering — 
When, as the curtained door lets in the breeze, 
Thy fency conjures up the gleaming anns 
And bright young hero fece of him who once 
Had been most welcome there ! and worst of all— 

Pisa. It is enough ! The gift of prophecy 
It on thee, maid ! A power that is not thine 
Looks out from that dilated, awful form — 
Those eyes deep flashing with unearthly light — 
And stills my soul. My Paulus must not die ! 
And yet — to give up thus the boon ! 

Mir. What boon! 
A boon of Wood ? — To him, the good old man, 
Death is not terrible, but only seems 
A dark, short passage to a land of light, 
Where, mid high ecstasy, he shall behold 
TV unshrouded glories of his Maker*s face, 
And learn all mysteries, and gaze at last 
Upon th' ascended Prince, and never more 
Know grief or pain, or part from those he leres ! 
Yet will his blood cry loudly from the dust, 
And bring deep Tengeance on his murderer ! 

Pisa. My Paulus must not die! Letmerevolve: 
Maiden, thy words have sunk into my soul ; 
Yet would I ponder ere I thus lay down 
A purpoee cherished in my inmost heart, 
That which hath been my dream by night — by day 
My liie's sole ahn. Have I not deeply sworn, 
Long years ere thou wert born, that should the gods 
E er give him to my rage — and yet I pause t — 



Shall Christian vipers sting mine only son, 
And I not crush them into nothingness 1 
Am I so pinioned, vain, and powerless 1 
Work, busy brain ! thy eunning must not feil. 

[Retires. 

The tyrant promises to restore Thraseno to 
his children, and the scene*changes to where 
Paulus is awaiting the result. The long so- 
liloquy in which he expresses his varying 
moods reminds us somewhat too much of 
the sombre reveries of Manfred, though its 
original coneeptions illustrate a power equal 
to its independent composition. 

Piso but keeps the word of his last prom- 
ise, for only the dead body of Thraseno is 
restored to Euphas and Miriam. Paulus, in 
horror, renounces his parent and his religion, 
and, while a dirge is sung over the martyr, 
Miriam dies. 

The fine and poetical spirit which pervades 
the poem is sufficiently apparent in these ex- 
tracts. There is in parts a slight want of 
keeping, and it may be that the tone is gen- 
erally too oratorical, though the ineidents 
justify almost throughout the work a certain 
dignity of expression, and the youthiul ages 
of the chief characters make appropriate a 
more ornate style than would befit a greater 
maturity of life. 

Among the minor poems of Mrs. Hall per- 
haps the best is a Dramatic Sketch, in The 
Token, for 1839. There has been no collec- 
tion of her fugitive pieces, and it is probable 
that I have seen too few of them to form an 
intelligent estimate of their character. 



JU8TICB AND MERCY. 

I saw in my dream a countless throng 
By a mighty whirlwind hurried along, 

Hurried along through boundless space 
With a fearful, onward, rushing sweep, 
Looking like beings roused from sleep, 

Till they met their Maker face to face. 

Then, consciousness waked in each dark eye, 
The merey seat shone above on high, 

And a timid, wild, but hopeful gaze 
Those wandering sptrits upward cast, 
As if they had cause of joy at last, 

When they saw the throne of judgment blase. 

"Justice V* they cried, with sound so clear, 
The stars of the umverse needs must hear ; 

"Justice!" again, again rang out, 
As of those who feit the hour had come 
When eaäh-choked Ups should no more be dumb, 

And all God*s worlds must hear their ahout 



They were the souls of myriad men 

Who had died, and none cared how or when, 

Who had dwelt on earth as slaves — as slaves ! 
They were the men by death set free. 

And flocking they came from their million graves, 
They who on earth had scarce dared bt, 

Shaking the bonds from their half-crushed souls, 

Uttering a cry that rent the poles, 
For they knew that God would hear them then. 

And afar I beheld a •maller band, 

With hands claspöd over their downeast eyes, 
For before the blaze they could not stand, 

And away had feilen their robes of lies. 
Naked, affrighted, pierced with light, 

They knew themsel ves and their deeds at last ; 
From their quivering Ups to the throne of Right 

A feint low cry of " Mercy !" passed. 

Justice and Mercy ! hear them both ! 

Bondman and master both are here ; 
Each asketh that he needeth most 

Now pass from my soul, tiioxx dteam <A c t»x\ 
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A DBAMATIC FRAGMENT. 



CHABACTEBS. 

KIHO HEgRT THI 8EVENTH. 

LADT CATHERINE, tht WtfetfPtrkk* WmrUtk. 

CLARA, her Auendant. 

SIR FLORIAN, • Friend nf Ferkln WmrbeeL 

Sctn*.—A CmttU on tßu Semcoatt, in Comtemll. 

7\me.—TJu Jutmmn of tßu ycor 1499. 



LADT CATHERINE and CLARA. 

Lady C. Open that casemcnt toward the sea, 
I gaze in vain along the hilly waste, [ray Clara. 
Watching the lone and solitary road 
Until mine eyes are strained. The dull day wanes, 
The ßad November day — and yet there come 
No tidings from my lord ! Ay, that is well ! 
Sit thou where I have sat thesc many houra 
In patience sorrowful ; and summon rae 
With a most joyous cry, if thy kind watch 
Be morc successful. Sea ! for ever tossing, 
Thy very motion is so beautiful, 
80 wild and spirit-stirring, as I turn 
From the blcak, changeless moor, all desolate, 
I bless each wave that breaks against yon c!ifE 
Oh, mighty ocean ! thou art free— art free ! 
Dash high, thou foamy-crested billow, high ! 
That was a leap, which sent the snowy spray 
Up to yon o'erhanging crag, and forth 
The screaming sea-bird sprang rejoieingly. 
Clara, do not forget thy watch. 

Clara. Nay, lady, 
Return not yet ; thou shalt have warning swift, 
If but a loncly traveller tread the heath. 

Lady C. Yes : I will trust thee, and again look 
Upon the glorious sea. In my youth's prime [forth 
Is it not stränge I thus should love to gaze 
On a wild oeean-view and frowning sky ? 
Oh, sorrow, fear, and dark suspense, what change 
Ye work in brief — brief space on carcless hearts ! 
Methinks it was not many months ago 
Childhood was round mc with its rainbow dreams ; 
Then came the glittering vision of a court, 
Dear Scotland's court, where on my bridal hour 
A gracious monarch smiled, and silently 
Time stole the wings of love. My husband ! dearest ! 
Our happy hours were fcw. The echoes still 
Rang back the harp's sweet nuptial melody, 
When came a fearful voiee, I scarce knew whence — 
But terrible, oh terrible it was ! 
The dew scarce dry upon the snowy rose 
I wore that morn, when it was wet afresh 
With tears of parting ! 'T was but for a time, 
He said, and we should meet again. My heart 
Clings to the promise swect — " We meet again ;" 
But when, oh when ? Ye vain remembrances ! 
Depart Let me survey the heath once more. 
The ocean breeze has fanned the pain away 
From my hot brow, and now it wearics me 
To look upon those restless waves. Their roar 
Comes faintly up from yonder wet, black rocks, 
Monotonous and hoarse ; the mighty clouds 
Sweep cndless o'er the heavens ; I am sad, 
And all things sadden me. They'll set him free, 
They surely will, my Clara ! thou hast said it 
Füll twenty times this day, and yet again 
1 fain would hear such empty words of cheer. 
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What is yon speck upon the dusky neatn? 
Look— look! 

Clara. I have been watching it, dear lady * 
Tis but a lonely tree. 

Lady C. No, no, it mores. 
My heart's solicitude doth give me sight 
Keener than thine : it moves ; it comes this way. 
What may its form and bearing be ? It nears 
Yon pile of rocks. Clara, such speed denotes 
A horseman fleet Peace, heart! throb not so fast 

Clara. The gray mist settles down and mocks 
It is a peasant, toiling through the furze, [thine eye. 

Lady C. Nay, 'tis a mounted knight ! yon hü- 
Thou wilt descry him piain. [lock passed, 

Clara. 'Tis so! he rides — 
He rides for lue. Is't not the jet-black steed 
Sir Florian mounts ? 

Lady C. It is my husband's friend ! 
'T is he that rushes on with such mad haste. 
Tidings at last— oh, Clara, I am faint. [comes 

Clara. Becalm,my much-triedmistress;joy still 
Close upon apprehension. 

Lady C. Is it so ! 
I can not teil. Would bad news spur bim thus 1 

Clara. Belicve me, no. Be calm. 

Lady C. I will— I will. 
Is he not here ? he 's wondrous slow, methinks. 

Clara. The noble charger 's spent ; bis amoking 
Are flecked with foam, and every gallant leap [sides 
Seems as 't would be liis last Whv doth his rider 
Cast back such troubled glances o'er the moor t 
Now to the ground he Springs; the brave steed drops. 
Lady, look up ! Sir Florian is at hand. 

Enter FLORIAN. 

Sir F. Where is the lady Catherine ? Oh, away ! 
Fly for your life ! 

Lady C. Fly 1 and from whom ? or why 1 

Sir F. Qucstion me not : I do conjure you, fly ! 
The danger 's imminent; — moments are precious; 
Down to the beach : take boat without delay. 
It is your husband's bidding. 

Lady C. Oh, thank Heaven 
For those two words ! Am I to meet him, then t 

Sir F. No, lady, no ! but I have been delayed, 
Crossed, intereepted, and well nigh cut oft, 
Till on a moment's grace your life depends. 
The king pursues. 

Lady C. The king ! in merey say, 
Where is my husband 1 

Sir F. London Tower held still 
The princely Wanderer, when the rumor came 
That Henry 's wrath burnt hot 'gainst thee, sweet 
And that the place of thy retreat was known. [lady, 
Fly ! 'tis thy husband's word. 

Lady C. Imprisoned still ! 
Take me to London, noble Florian. Nay, 
How can I live but in that same dark Tower, 
Where they have pinioned down my gallant lord, 
My noble, much-wronged lord ? Not yet set free ? 
He hath been pardoned once, if men told true. 

Sir F. Come, fair and most unhappy ! 

Lady C. I have heard 
Such fearful tales of bloody murdera done 
In the mysterious cireuit of those walls ! 
What, didst thou leave him well t 
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F. In troth I did, 

gh eomewhat wan and wasted ; anxious, too, 
ly moat precious life. Come, I conjure thee ! 
i. There iaa Strange and hoUowaound abroad. 
10t the sea ! 

• F. No, nor thc sweeping wind. 
he tramp of steeds fast galloping ! [now 
i. They come ! like mounted gianta looming 
lgh the dim mint 

F. She's lost ! Why lingered I ? [now 
u Quick ! there is time ; our startled menials 
tat the outer doors : yon staircase leads 
t through a vaulted passage to the shore. 
notionlesa, sweet mistress 1 
dy C. Was he worn 
»le, saidst thou 1 Truly I do rejoice 
äng draws nigh, for on my bended knees 
I entreat to share my husband's celL 
i. She is distraught. 

F. Most gracious lady, list ! 
four blood this haughty monarch seeks, 
aith a vow against the innocent 
>ul is burdened ; do not wildly dream 

he will pity tliee : and for thy lord 

dy C. Pause not ; I do conjure thee, speak ! 

F. He liath becn tricd, condcmned 

ly C. And slain ! 
u That shriek 
guide them hither. 

F. Nay, he lives as yet, 

ainly 

ly C. Oh, God bless thee for that word ! 
es ! Monarch of England, come ! 
r. Hark, hark! 
rrash — the doors are burst ! 

F. Her doom is sealed. 

E$u-r KING HENRI and Juendnm». 

Hen. We are in time : the bird hath not es- 

caped. 

hoof-tracks made me fear somc traitor fleet 
arned her from the nest Ha, frowning youth, 
ice comest thou ? What may thine errand be, 
bronght thee hither in such furious haste ! 
F. Thou well mightst guess : 't was from thy 

Woody fangs 
ly hoped onc victim to withdraw. 
lose to trust thy clemency — alas ! [tongue 
Hen. Alas, indeed ! bold heart is thine, and 
d. Butgarbsotravel-stained,fairsir, 
ot a lady's bower ; and thou 'lt not love, 
ance, to fix that pity-beaming eye 
my deeds of clemency. Take hence 
fouthful rebel, and let manacles 
thoee officious hands. 

[£x*f SIR FLORIAN hM 1100 OJfteen. 

for our work. 

rill survey this far-famed Scottish lily, 

le aharp steel do crop its drooping head. 

1, ahe 's wondrous fair ! Hast thou no voice, 

nippliant 1 Ita music must be rieh, 

;'en more eloquent than those clasped hands, 

rweet, imploring face. Speak, for thy moments 

lto nothingneas, and if thou hast 

aat petition for thy dying hour 

dy C. My hasband, gracious king ! 



K. Hen* What, art thou mad t [hence 

Lady C. Let me but see hu face ! oh, drag me 
With scorn and violence to share his doom, 
And I will bleas thy name. 

K. Hen. 8he hath gone wild 
With sudden terror. He 's condemned, sweet lady, 
To die a ahameful death, and thou this hour — 
This very hour — must perish in thy youth. 
So bids my needful policy. Thinkest thou 
Of aught but precious life, with such a fate 
Darkening around thee, fair one ? Now, ask aught 
But lifo 

Lady C. Life, life, merebreath! and what isthat? 
Take it, my sovereign ! He who gave it me 
Will call my spirit home to heaven and peace, 
When this poor dust lies low. I have no prayer 
To ofTer for my wretched life, if joy 
Lie dead and buried in my husband's grave. 
Is there no merey for my gallant lord ? 
Crowned monarch, speak ! what can thy mightineas 
Grant thee beyond the holy power to bless 1 

K. Hen. I must be stern in words as well as deeds. 
I charge thee, if thou hast a last request — 
A dying message to the noble house 
Whence thou art sprung 

Lady C. My home — forsaken home ! 
It was for him I lefl the heathy hüls 
Of my own Scotland ; there we had not perished 
Thus in life's early bloom. May blcssings reat 
On the old quiet Castle, and each head 
Its gray roof shelters ! How thosc ancient halls 
Will ring a wild lament, when comes tlie tale 
That England'« broken faith had widowed me, 
And laid me, all unmourned, in English dust ! 
Thy fame, proud king, thy fame 

K. Hen. Ha ! dost thou dare 
Brcathe such reproach ? Hear, then, unthinking girl, 
Since thou dost stir my wrath. Dost thou not know, 
Daughter of Gordon's stainleas house, that thou 
Art to a mean and base impostor linked ? 
Duped and beguiled by crafty words, thy king 
Gave with his own pledged faith thy maiden hand 
To Margaret's lowborn tool ; and he hath lied — 
Lied his own life away, and stained his soul 
With foulest perjury to steal the crown 
Of glorious England from her lawful king. 
The fraud is piain ; the forfeit, his mean life, 
And men with eyes amazed shrink back from him 
They followed in a dream. Awake thou, too ; 
Die not in thy delusion. 

Lady C. Now be still, 
My swelling heart ! speak calmly, quivering Ups ? 
Man — I will call thee monarch now no more, 
While ring thy words of insult in mine ear. 
Thou dost defame the husband I adore, 
And, in mine hour of fear and agony, 
With cruel cal umnies dost strive to rend 
The one true heart that loves him yet Enough v 
Unkingly words were thine ; but I depart 
Where earthly slandera can not reach mine ear. 
Give ordere : let me die. 

K. Hen. Nay, it is past ; 
It was a flash of momentary heat, 
For of a fiery race I came. Alas ! I mourn 
That in cold blood, fair lady, I must doom 
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A creature young and innocent as thou 
To an untimely grave. And, if I gase 
Longer upon that brow ingenuous, 
My purposes will surely melt Farewell. 

Lady C. Stay, stay ! hear but a few brief worda, 
Not for myaelf I plead, not of my life, [my king ! 
My worthleas life, would speak ; but fame, hu fame, 
Dearer than kingdoms to hia noble heart, 
Claims of hia wife one burst of warm defence. 
[f royal blood flow not within the veins 
Of him I loved and wedded, that deceit 
Was never his. The artful may have played 
Upon his open nature, and have lured 
Their victira to the toils for purposes 
They dared not own ; and now they may forsake— 
Oh, God of heaven ! I never will desert 
My mocked and rauch wronged husband, though 
Shrmk from him asaserpent. I may die [falsa men 
A bloody death, but with my last, last breath. 
Will still avow my trusting love, and sue 
For mercy on his innocence. 

K. Hen. Now, lady 

Lady C. Oh, peace — unleas I read thy restless 
eye aright 
Wilt thou not look onmel 

Doth thy heart swell 

With an unwonted fulness 1 Ha ! the vest 
Heaves glittering on thy breast ! — thou then art 
And, if tears choke me not, I will dare plead [moved, 
Even for him— him whom I may not name. 

K. Hen. Loosen my robe : away ; I will not hear. 

Lady C. Thou mußt, thou wilt : though slander- 
ous tongues do say 
Thy heart is steel, I will believe it not, 
While on that gracious face I gaze. Thou 'lt hear me. 
His trust in flattering tongues for ever cured, 
His wild hopes mock'd,his young arabition quench'd, 
His wisdom ripened by adversity, 
Forth from his prison will my husband come 
A subject true and faithful to thy sway. 
And I will lead him far away from courta, 
Into the heart of lonely Scottish hüls ; 
There by some quiet lake his home shall be, 
So still and happy, that his stormy youth, 
With all its perilous follies, will but seem 
As a dim meraory of some former State, 
In some forgotten world. He shall grow old 
Kuling my simple vassals with such power 
As a brave hand and gentle heart may use ; 
And never, never ask again, what blood 
Flows in his veins ; nor dream one idle dream 
Of courtiers, palaces, and sparkling crowns, 
While these fond lips can whisper winning worda, 
And woman's ever-busy love can weave 
Ties strong but viewless round his manly heart. 
Thou'lt hear it not, but in that blesscd home 
How will I murmur in my nightly prayera 
The name of England' s king ! 

He 's free— he 's pardoned ! 
That tearful smile all graciously declares 
I am not widowed in my wretched youth ! 
I shall behold his noble face again. 



God bloss thee, generalis prince, and give thee power 
Through long, long years,to bind up Weeding heart», 
And ose thy sceptre as a wand of peace ! 
My tears— they flowed not when I pray ed — bat now 
The grateful guah declares, when language fails, 
The ecstasy of joy ! 



m Memmger, *+e pr— mt$ *pmt** » tU Kmg. He hreakeM 
tU, ifür fübtg hie eye swr ft, l 



Clo. The king is troubled. 

K. Hen. (After a pause.) My swect peutioner 
look up ! 

LadyC. Alas! 
I dare not 

K. Hau Nay, why now such sndden fear? 
What sawest thou mirrored in my face 1 

Lady C. A nameless terror robs me of all strength. 
That packet ! oh, these quick and dread forebodings ! 
Speak ! it were mercy ahould thine accents kilL 

K. Hen. Thou hast a noble spirit : rouse it now 
Daughter of Gordon. 

Lady C. King ! say on — say all. 

K. Hen. Art thou prepared 1 

Lady C. What matters it 1 speak, speak ! 
Prepared 1 what, with this dizzy, whirling brain 1 
Cornea fortitude amid such fierce auspense ? 
Teil me the worst — and ahow thy pity ao. 

K. Hen. Blanched, gasping, but angehe still !— 
What words 
Can sheathe the piercing newa 1 Thy stüt 
Was all too late, true wife ! He is in heaven. 

[LADT CATHKRINE/«teR 

" Pale rose of England !" — men have named thee 

well 
Whatbroughtmehither? what] tomurderthee? 
Oh, purpose horrible ! I can not think 
This boäom ever harbored scheme so fierce. 
Dark, bloody policy ! it is dissolved 
Beneath the gentle light of innocence, 
Melted by woman's true and faithful love, 
Conquered by grief it is not mine to heaL 
The dead may not retum — but ehe may live ! 
Quit not the broken-hearted ! weeping maid. 
She hath been true tili death. And I will give 
Shelter to sorrow such as these stern eyea 
Ne'er saw tili now. To my own gentle queen 
Will I consign the victim of harsh times. [rose ! 
Thou shouldst have bloomed in sunshine, blighted 
And ne'er have been transplanted from thy bower 
To waste such fragrant virtues mid the atorm. 



Not«.— In tbe reign of Henry VII. of England, a pre- 
tender to the crown appeared. in the peraon of Pcrkin 
Warbeck, a youth who declurfd himwlf to be Richard. 
Duke of York, second eon of Edward IV. He was rap- 
ported by Margaret of York, the Duke of Burgundy. and 
other powerfulfriend«; and the young kine of Scotland 
went so far aa to beetow on him the nana of tbe lady 
Catherine Gordon, ncurly allied to tbe royal family, and 
celebrated for her beauty. Üh". rcraaiiied fondlv attached 
to him through his rcvt>n*ce. when all Engl an a had for- 
saken him ; and it is said that the cold heart of Honry was 
ao aoftcned by her lovrlin«>ss, con«tancy, and sorrow for 
her husband, that he relented in his bloody nariKwe, and 
instead of taking her life, a* he had inten ded. placed her 
honorably in his queen'a hou«eholiL Warbeck had adopt- 
ed the title of the " Pale Rose of England ;" but the people 
transfeired it to her.— See Mackintosh's Hütory of Eng* 
land, Philadelphia ed., p. 197* 
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ELIZA L. FOLLEN. 



Eliza Lee Cabot, a native of Boston, was 
married on the fifteenth of September, 1828, 
to the amiable and learned Charles Folien, 
J. U. D., of Germany, then of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, and soon afterward 
Professor of the German language and liter- 
atore in Harvard College. This Union was 
eminently happy, and it continued more than 
eieren years. Dr. Folien perished in the 
conflagraüon of the steamer Lexington, on 



the night of the thirteenth of January, 1840. 
Mrs. Folien is the author of several works 
in prose, of which the most important are 
Sketches of Married Life, The Skeptic, and 
a Life of Charles Folien, in one volume, pub- 
lished in Boston in 1844. She has also ed- 
ited the works of her husband, in four vol- 
umes. The larger part of her poems are 
contained in a volume published in Boston, 
in 1839. 



8ACHEM'S HILL. 



Hinz, from this little hillock, 

In days long since gone by, 
Glanced over hill and Valley 

The sachem's eagle eye : 
His were the pathless forest«, 

And his the hüls so blae, 
And on the restless ocean 

Danced only his canoe. 

Hera stood the aged chieftain, 

Rejoicing in his glory : 
How deep the shade of sadness 

That rests upon his story ! 
For the white man came with power, 

Like brethren here they met — 
Bat the Indian fires went out, 

And the Indian snn has set 

And the chieftain has departed, 

Gone is his hunting-ground, 
And the twanging of his bowstring 

Is a fbrgotten sonnd : 
Where dweUeth yesterday — and 

Where is echo's cell 1 
Where has the rainbow vanished ?— 

There does the Indian dwelL 

Bot in the land of spirits 

The Indian has a place, 
And there, midst saints and angels, 

He sees his Maker's face : 
There from all earthly passions 

His heart may be refined, 
And the mists that once enshrouded 

Be lifted from his mind. 

And shonld his freeborn spirit 

Descend again to earth, 
And here, nnseen, revisit 

The spot that gave him birth, 
Wonld not his altered natura 

Rejoice with raptore high, 



At the changed and glorious prospect 
That now would meet his eye ? 

Where nodded pathless forests, 

There now are stately domes; 
Where hungry wolves were prowling, 

Are quiet, happy homes ; 
Where rose the savage warwhoop, 

Are heard sweet village bells, 
And many a gleaming spire 

Of faith in Jesus teils. 

And he feels his soul is changed — 

'Tis there a vision glows 
Of more surpassing beauty 

Than earthly scenes disclose ; 
For the heart that feit revenge, 

With boundless love is filled, 
And the restless tide of passion 

To a holy calm is stilled. 

Here, to my mental vision, 

The Indian chief appears, 
And all my eager questions 

Fancy bclieves he hears : 
Oh, speak, thou unseen being. 

And the mighty secrets teil 
Of the land of deathless glories, 

Where the departed dwell ! 

I can not dread a spirit — 

For I would gladly see 
The veil uplifled round us, 

And know that such things be : 
The things we see are fleering, 

Like summer flowers decay— 
The things unseen are real, 

And do not pass away. 

The rriends we love so dearly 

8mile on us, and are gone, 
And all is silent in their place, 

And we are left alone ; 
But the joy " that passeth show," 

And the love no arm can sever, 
And all the treasures of their souls, 

8hall be with us fot etet. 
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ELIZA L. FOLLEN. 



WINTER 8CENES IN THE COÜNTEY. 



Tbk short, doli, rainy day drew to a dose ; 
No gleam bunt forth upon the western hills, 
With smiling promise of a brighter day, 
Dressing the leaüess woods with golden light ; 
But the dense fo% hung its dark curtain round, 
And the uncoasing rain poured like a torrent on. 
The wearied inmates of the house draw near 
The checrful fire ; the shutters all are cloaed ; 
A brightcning Ino* spreads round, thal seeras tosay, 
Now let the darkness and the rain prevail — 
Herc all is bricht ! How beautiful is the sound 
Of the desccnding rain ; how soft the wind 
Through the wet hranchcs of the drooping elmi : 
But hark ! fir <>iT*. beyond the sheltering hills, 
Is heard the gathering tempest's distant swell, 
Threatening the pcaceful Valley ere it comes. 
The streatn that gtided through its pebbly way, 
To its own sweet music, now roars hoarscly on ; 
Tlie woods send forth a dccp and heavy sigh ; 
The gontle south has ceascd; the rüde northwest, 
Rojoicing in hls strength, comes rushing forth : 
The rain i* changed into a driving sleet, 
And whrn the titful wind a moment lulls, 
The feathery snow, almost inaudible, 
Falls on the window-panes aa soft and still 
As the lii;ht bmshings of an angel's wings, 
Or the sweet visitings of quiet thoughts 
Midst the wild tumult of this stormy life. 
The tightened strings of nature's ceaseless harp 
Send forth a shrill and piercing melody, 
As the füll swell returns. The night comes on, 
And sloep, upon this little world of ours, 
Spreads out her sheltering, healing wings ; and man, 
The heaven-inspired soul of this fair earth — 
The bo!d interpreter of Nature's voiee, 
Giving a language even to the stars — 
Unconsciouä of the throbbings of his heart, 
Is still : and all unheeded is the storm, 
8ave by the wakcful few who love the night — 
Those pure and active spirits that aro placed 
As guards o'er way ward man — they who show forth 
God's holy iinage on the soul impressed — 
They listen to the music of the storm, 
And hold high converse with the unseen world : 
They wake, and watch, and pray, while others sleep. 

The stormy night has passed ; the eastern clouds 
Glow with the morning's ray : but who shall teil 
The peerless glorios of this winter day 7 
Nuture has put her jcwels on— one blaze 
Of sparkling light and ever-varying hues 
Bürste on the enraptured sight. 
The smallest twig with brilliants hang» its head ; 
The graceful elm and all the forest trees 
Have on a crystal coat of mail, and seem 
All decked and tricked out for a holyday, 
And every stone shincs in its wreath of gern*. 
The pert, familiär robin, as he flies 
From spray to spray, showers diamonds around, 



And moves in rainbow light wbere'er he goa 
The universe looks glad : bat words ere rain 
To paint the wonders of the splendid show. 
The heart exnlts with uncontrolled delight : 
The glorious pageant slowly moTes away, 
As the sun sink« behind the western hüls. 
So fancy, for a short and fleeüng day, 
May shed upon the cold and barren earth 
Her bright enchantments and her danling hi 
And thus they melt and fade away, and leavi 
A cold and dull reality behind. 

But aee where, in the clear, unclouded sk) 
The crescent moon, with calm and sweet reb 
Doth charm away the spirit of complaint : 
Her tender light falls on the snow-clad hüls, 
Like the pure thoughts that angela might bei 
Upon this world of beauty and of sin, 
That mingle not with that whereon they real 
80 shouid immortal spirits dwell below. 
Therc is a holy influence in the moon, 
And in the countless hosts of silent stars, 
The heart can not resist : its passions sleep, 
And all is still, save that which shall awake 
When all this vast and fair creation sJeeps. 



EVENING. 



Thk sun is set, the day is o'er, 
And labor's voiee is heard no more ; 
On high the silver moon is hung ; 
The birds their vesper hymns have sung, 
Save one, who oft breaks forth anew, 
To chant another sweet adieu 
To all the glories of the day, 
And all its pleasures past away. 
Her twilight robe all natura wears, 
And evening shed» her fragrant tears, 
Which every thirsty plant reeeives, 
While silence trembles on its leaves : 
From every tree and every bush 
There seems to breathe a soothing hush, 
While every transient sound but shows 
How deep and still is the repose. 
Thus calm and fair may all things be, 
When life's last sun has set with mo ; 
And may the lamp of memory ahine 
As sweet ly on my day 's decline 
As yon pale crescent, pure and fair, 
That hangs so safely in the air, 
And pours her mild, reflected light, 
To soothe and bless the weary sight : 
And may my spirit often wake 
Like thine, sweet bird, and, singing, take 
Another farewell of the sun — 
Of pleasures past, of labors done. 
See, where the glorious sun has set, 
A line of light is lingering yet : 
Oh, thus may love awhile illume 
The silent darkness of my tomb ! 
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FRANCES H. GREEN. 
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Frances Harriet Whipple, now Mrs. 
Green, was born in Smitbfield, Rhode Is- 
land, and is descended from two of the oldest 
and most honorable families of that State. 
While she was very young, her father, Mr. 
George Whipple, lost by various misfortunes 
his estate, and she was therefore left to her 
own resources for support and for the culti- 
vaiion of her fine understanding, of which 
some of the earliest fruits were poems print- 
ed in the gazettes from 1830 to 1835. Her 
first Yolume was Memoirs of Eleanor El- 
bridge, a colored woman, of which there 
were sold more than thirty thousand copies. 
In 1S41 she published The Mechanic, a book 
addressed to the operatives of the country, 
which was much commended in Mr. Brown- 
son's Boston Quarterly Review. In 1844 she 
gave to the public Might and Right, a histo- 
ry of the attempted revolution in Rhode Is- 
land, known as the Dorr Insurrection. Dur- 
ing a part of the year 1842 she conducted 
The Wampanoag, a Journal designed for the 
elevation of the laboring portion of the Com- 
munity, and she has since been a large con- 
tribuior to what are called "reform periodi- 
cals," particularly The Nineteenth Century, 
a quarterly miscellany, and The Univercoe- 
lum and Spiritual Philosopher, a paper " de- 
voted to philosophico-theology, and an expo- 
sition and inculcation of the principles of 
Nature, in their application to individual and 
social lue." In the autumn of 1848 she be- 
came editress of The Young People's Journal 
of Science, Literature, and Art, a monthly 
magazine of an attractive character, printed 
in New York. 

One of the best known of Mrs. Green 's po- 
ems is The Dwarf 's Story, a gloomy but pas- 
sionate and powerful composition, which ap- 
peared in The Rhode Island Book, in 1841. 
The longest and most carefully finished is 
Nanuntenoo, a Legend of the Narragansetts, 
in six cantos, of which the first, second and 
third were published in Philadelphia in 1848. 
This is a work of decided and various merit. 
We have few good poems upon aboriginal 
superstition, tradition, or history. The best 



are Yamoyden, by Sands and Eastburn, Mogg 
Megone, by Whittier, the Legend of the An- 
dirondach Mountains, by Hoffman, Yonondio, 
by Hosmer, Nemahmin, by Louis L. Noble, 
and Mrs. Green's Nanuntenoo, with which, 
— though it is not y et published — may be 
classed Mr. Street's admirable romance of 
Frontenac. In Nanuntenoo are shown de- 
scriptive powers scarcely inferior to those 
of Bryant and Carlos Wilcox, who have been 
most successful in painting the grand, beau- 
tiful, and peculiar scenery of New England. 
The rhy thm is harmonious, and the style gen- 
erally elegant and poetically ornate. In the 
delineations of Indian character and adven- 
ture, we see fruits of an intelligent study of 
the colonial annals, and a nice apprehension 
of the influences of extemal nature in psycho- 
logical development. It is a produetion that 
will gratify attention by the richness of its 
fancy, the justness of its reflection, and its 
dramatic interest. 

The minor poems of Mrs. Green are nu- 
merous, and they are marked by idiosyncra- 
cies which prove them fruits of a genuine 
inspiration. Her Songs of the Winds, and 
sketches of Indian life, from both of which 
series speeimens are given in the following 
pages, are frequently characterized by a mas- 
culine energy of expression, and a minute 
Observation of nature. Though occasionally 
diffuse, and illustrated by epithets or images 
that will not be approved, perhaps, by the 
most fastidious tastes, they have meaning in 
them, and the reader is not often permitted 
to forget the presence of the power and deli- 
caey of the poetical faculty. 

Mrs. Green has perhaps entered more 
largely than any of her countrywomen into 
discussions of religion, philosophy, and pol- 
itics. Her views are frequently original and 
ingenious, and they are nearly always stated 
with clearness and maintained with force of 
logic and felicity of Illustration. A consid- 
eration of them would be more appropriate in 
a reviewal of her prose-writings. Their pe- 
culiarities are not disclosed in her poems, of 
which the only law is the sense of beauty. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUMMER IN THE AN- 
CIENT TIME. 

FROH TBK FIRST CAHTO OF " *A*UITTK*00. H 

Stillhiss of summer noontide otct hill, 
And deep embowering wood, and rock, and streun, 
Bpread forth her downy pinions, acattering deep 
Upon the drooping eyelids of the air. 
No wind breathed through the forest, that coald ftir 
The lightest foliage. If a rustling sound 
Etcaped the trees, it might be nestling bird, 
Or eise the polished leaves were tarning back 
To their own natural place«, whence the wind 
Of the last hour had flung them. From afiur 
Game the deep roar of waters, yet subdued 
Tofa melodious^nurmur, like the chant 
Of naiadsjere they take their noontide rest 
A tremutrju8 motion stirred the aspen leaves, 
And from their shivering stems an utterance came, 
So delicate and spirit-like, it seemed 
The soul of rausic breathed, without a Toice. 
The anemone bent low her drooping head, 
Mourning the absence of her truant love, 
Till the soft languor closed her slcepy eye, 
To dream of zephyrs from the fragrant south, 
Coming to wake her with renewed life. 
The eglantine breathed perfume ; and the rose 
ACheriflhed her reddening buds, that drank the light, 
\Fair as the ▼ermil on the cheek of Hope. ) 
vVhere'er in sheltered nook or quiet dell,-^ 
The waters, like enamored lovers, found 
A thousand sweet excuses for delay, 
The clusterin g lilies bloomed upon their breast, 
Love-tokens from the naiads, when they came 
To trifle with the deep, impassioned waves. 

The wild bee, hovering on voluptaous wing, 
Scarce murmured to the blossom, drawing thence 
Slumber with honey ; then in the purpling cup, 
As if oppressed with sweetness, sank to sleep. 
The wood-dove tenderly caressed his mate ; 
Each lookod within the other'e drowsy eyes, 
Till outward objeets melted into dreams. 

The rieh verrailion of the tanager, 
Or summer red-bird, flashed amid the greon, 
Like rubies set in liehest emerald. 
On some tall maple sat the oriole, 
In black and orange, by his pendent nest, 
To cheer his brooding mate with whispered songs ; 
While high amid the loftiest hickory 
Perched the loquacious jay, his turquoise crest 
Low drooping, as he plumed his shining coat, 
Rieh with the changeful blue of Nazarcth. 
And higher yet, amid a towering pine, 
Stood the fierce hawk, half-slumbering, half-awake, 
His keen eye flickering in his dark unrest, 
As if he sought for plunder in his dreams. 

The scaly snake crawled lazily abroad, 
To revel in the sunshine ; and the hare 
8tole from her leafy couch, with ears erect 
Against the soft air-current ; then she crept, 
With a light, velvet footfall, through the fern«. 
The squirrel stayed his gambols ; and the songs 
Which late through all the forest arches rang, 
Were graduated to a harmony 
Of rudimental music, breathing low, 
Making the soft wind richer — as the notes 



Had beea dissolved, and mingled with the air. 
Pawtucket almost slumbered, for his waves 
Were lulled by their own chanting : breathing low, 
With a just-aodible murmor, as the sool 
Is stirred in visions with a thought of love, 
He whispered back the whisper tenderly 
Of the fair willows bending over him, 
With a light hush upon their stirring leares, 
Biest watchers o'er his day-dreams. Not a sign 
Of man or his abode met aar or eye, 
Bat one great wilderness of living wood, 
O'er hill, and cliflj and valley, swelled and waved, 
An ocean of deep verdure. By the rock 
Which bound andstrengthen'd all their massive roots 
8tood the great oak and giant sycaraore ; 
Along the water-courses and the glades 
Rose the fair maple and the hickory ; 
And on the loftier heights the towering pine — 
8trong guardians of the forest — standing there, 
On the old ramparts, sentinels of Time, 
To watch the flight of ages. Indian hordes, 
The patriarchs of Natura, wandered free ; 
While every form of being spake to them 
Of the Great Spirit that penraded all, 
And curbed their fiery natura with a law 
W ritten in light upon the shadowy soil — 
Bowing their sturdy hearts in reverence 
Before the Great Unseen yet Ever Felt ! 
The very site where villages and towns, 
As if called forth by magic, have nprisen ; 
Where now the anvils echo, hammers dank, 
The hum of voiees in the stirring matt, 
And roar of dashing wheels, create a din 
That almost rivals the old cataract — 
As if ita thunder had grown tired and hoarse 
In striving to be heard above the din — 
Two centuries gone, was one unbroken wild, 
Where the fierce wol£ the panther, and the snake, 
A forest aristoeraey, scarce feared 
The monarch man, and ahared his common lot— 
To hunger, plunder from the weak, and slay ; 
To wake a sudden terror ; then lie down, 
To be unnamed — unknown — for evennore. 
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A NARRAGANSETT SACHEM, 

FROM THE SAME. 

A footfall broke the süence, as along 
Pawtucket's bank an Indian warrior passed. 
Awed by the solemn stillneas, he had paused 
In deep, reflecting mood. A nobler brow 
Ne'er won allegiance from Roman hosts, 
Than his black plume half shaded ; nor a form 
Of kinglier bearing, moulded perfectly, 
E'er flashed on day-dreams of Praxi tele*. 
The mantle that o'er one broad Shoulder hang, 
Was broidered with such trophies as are worn 
By sachems only. Ghastly rows of teeth 
Glistened amid the wampum. On tlie edge 
A lace of woven scalp-locks was inwrought, 
Where the soft, glossy brown of white man's hair 
Mingled with Indian tressea, dark and harsh. 
The wampum-belt, of varinus hues inwrought, 
Graced well his manly bosoin ; and below, 
His taper limbs met the rieh moccasin. 
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SASBACU8* 

rient ran was Coming proudly up, 
ring o'er the Atlantic gloriously ; 
in's bosom feit the living rays ; 
nile flaabed up from his hoary cheek, 
5 pride with beauty, as he turned, 
jlear wave, a mirror to the sky ; 
1h was beautiful, as when, of erst, 
jung freahness of her vestal raorn, 
e the dew-gems in her bridal crown, 
t, and won, the exulting lord of Day. 
teauty-loving Myatic wound a'ong 
i the green meadows, as if led by Taste, 
ew and aought the purest eraerald, 
l the art of finding fairest flowcrs; 
i* young brother,Thames, enrobed in light, 
J with sparkling eddics round the shore. 
-bird's anowy wing was tingwl with gold, 
ircely wafted on the ambient air, 
tlj poised, she hung above the deep, 
ked bcneath its crystal. With a scream 
delight at all the wealth she saw, 
ike a flake of living anow she plunged ; 
uomently opgleaming, like a burst 
5«d light from the waters, shaking off 
uid pearla from all her downy plumes, 
red in triumph to her wave-girt nest 
spirit of the morning over all 
vith a quickening presence, fair and free, 
?ry beetling crag, and sterile rock, 
rmmp, and wilderneas, and deaert ground, 
natinct with her glory. Moss and fern, 
»ging ▼ine, and all unnumbered trees, 
lake the wooda a paradise, were stirred 
ispering zephyrs, and shook off the dew ; 
fragrance rose, like incenae, to the skies. 
ft May wind was breathing through the wood, 
; die sluggish buds to light and life — 
aluig softly through the silken bonds, 
I die infrnt leaf, and gently held 
abting greenness in his lambent arms. 
igle from his cloud-wreathed eyry sprang, 
g aloft, aa he had grown in love, 
ig to the lovely Morning-Star, 
itely vanished mid the kindling depths 
fron-azure ; and the smaller birds 
d the bright wing with sweetest carolings, 
tive breath of joy, and love, and praise. 
»und of hoatile legions marred the acene ; 
>ct and war-cry, sword and battle-axe, 
all their horrid din, were &r away, 
entle Peace sat, queenlike— Was it so 1 

a morning of May. 1637. the Englwh, under Major 
ft»on,attacked the fort of Myatic.one of the strong- 
f 8mmoii The Indiana, believin« the enemy alar, 
if and danced tili midnigbt ; and the depth of thelr 
« ehunbers made them an eaay prey. - The reaijt- 
mts Thatcher, «• wu manly and deaperat», but tne 
if dasDruetion waa completed In little more than an 
And again, -Serenty wigwama were burnt, and 
to handred Pequota killed. Parent and child ahke, 
iop and aquaw, tbe gray-haired man and the babe, 
!a^^ledino«lepromiaenona^lin. ,, Saaaacua, fluahed 
mmomL with hi« followera retorned just in time to 
rSaTexpiring flamea. After this. the fortune« of 
!bam rapMIydeclined ; and when hia own hatehets 
arned againat him, he fled with Mononotto to the 
rka, by whom he was treacheroualy murdered. 



Behold yon smouldering ruin ! Lo, yon height ! 
The Pequot there his simple fortreaa reared, 
And there he slept in peace but yester-eve, 
And hia fair dreams spake not of Coming death ! 
Where are the hundred dwellers of this spot— 
The parents, children, and the household charma, 
That woke a soft, familiär magic here 1 
The crackling cinders — one chaotic masa 
Of death and ruin — utter all the wrong, 
In their deep, voiceful silence. Fire and sword, 
Sped by the Yengees* hate, have only left 
The ashea of the beautiful ; or, worse, 
The mangled type of each familiär form, 
Looks grimly through the horrid mask of death ! 

There slumbers all that woke a thrill of love 
In the firm warrior's bosom. Death stole on, 
Swift in the track of Gladness ; and young hearta, 
Yet quick with rapture, in the halcyon dreama 
Of youth, and love, and hope, awoke— to die. 
They grappled with the subtile dement, 
Then rushed on lance, and spear, and naked sword, 
To quench with their hot Wood the torturing flamea. 
The few strong warriors had grown desperate ; 
But desperation could not long avail — 
And nerveless valor fall beside the weak. 
Mothers and children, aged men and strong, 
Bore the fierce tortures of dissolving life, 
And all consumed together; tili, at last, 
The feeble wail of dying infancy— 
A muttering curse— a groan but half respired— 
A prayer for vengeance on the subtle foe — 
Were lost amid the wildly -crackling flames : 
Then the mute smoke went upward. All was still, 
Save the aweet harmonies that Nature woke, 
Carolen of man's destruction, or his panga. 

But hark! the tramp of warriors ! Theycome. 
Their loving thoughts, winged heralds, sent before 
To dear onea clustering in their wigwams* shade, 
That wooing them from the memory of their toila, 
To watch their soft repoae with eyes of love ; 
While aweet anticipation skctches forth 
One sunny hour of joy encircling all — 
The rainbow-bleaaing of their clouded life— 
More bright, more heavenly, for the gloom it gilda. 

But is there joy in that wildly piercing cry ? 
The agonizing conaciousnesa of wrong, 
Not graduated, but with one feil scath, 
Blast« now, like sudden lightning ; and the fire 
Awakes the latent sulphur of the soul ! 
The horrid truth, in all ita length, and breadth, 
And hei^it, and depth, before them lies revealed, 
An utter desolation. They are mad : 
Or more or leaa than man might not be so. 

Great Saasacus draws nigh. The panther-akin 
Parts from his bosom, and the tomahawk 
Is flung off, with the quiver and the bow. 
No word he uttera; for the marble lip 
May give to aound no passage ; but his eye 
Looks forth in horror : all ita liquid firea 
8hoot out a crystal gleam, like icicles— 
And not a aingle nerve is stirring now 
In the still featurea, froxen with their pride t 
But, 'neath the brawnyXoTding of hia arms, 
The aeamed and acarrytcheat is heaving up, 
Like a disturbed volcano, I Ml Vi* YwtA 
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81eep in the arms of Rain. There they lie. 
He knew that he was reverenced as a god— 
That on the roll of heroes, prouder name, 
Or clothed with mightier majesty, was not, 
Than 8assacus the Terrible. That name 
The bronzed check of the warrior would blanch ; 
There was a magic in its very sound 
That made the bravest blood turn pale as milk, 
And curdle in its passage. Basbacus ! — 
When those dire syllables were uttered loud, 
The vulture clapped her wings, and gave a scream, 
By instinct scenting the far field of Death. 
At his feil war-cry down the eagle came, 
To perch upon some overhanging clifl) 
And glory in his glory. Her response 
Echoed afar the thrilling call to strife, 
As on her lofty battlements she sat, 
Like some wild spirit of a kindred power. 
Such was the fame that burnished his dark crest, 
Buch were the signs that marked the chief a god. 
Had he a weakness that could yield to grief, 
The strong — the mighty — the invincible t 
May he not rend affection from his heart, 
Or trifle with his passions 1 

On he went 
With half-averted eye — as what he sought 
Among those mangled forms he durst not find. 
8udden there came a shadow o'er his brow — 
An awful spirit to his flaming eye : 
He stood before his threshold. Stretched across, 
As the last horrid blow had checked her flight, 
Lay his weak, gray-haired mother. Just below, 
A pair of round arras, clinging to her knees, 
Alone were left to teil him of his babe. 
With one long, eamest, agonizing thought, 
He gazed to gather strength for fiercer pangs ; 
Tben faltering step sped onward ; but again 
Abruptly pause«, for his form is fixed, 
Like some dark granite statue of Despair. 

The delicate proportions, fair and soft, 
Of his young wife, came suddenly to view— . 
Unmarred, as if to aggravate the more, 
Save by one cruel wound beneath her hair 
Upon the upturned forehead. Can it be 
The gay young creature he but left at eve, 
80 very beautiful, is sleeping thus — 
Cold — cold in death — irrevocably gone 1 
Remembereth not that shadowy maze of hair 
How dotingly he wreathed it yesterday ?— 
Or that fair, ruby lip the tender kiss 
That won him back, when he had turned away, 
With all its tempting sweetness ? She is dead ; 
And all her garments and her flowing hair 
Are dank and heavy with the waste of blood ! 
Her arms are foldcd on her marble breast, 
A lovcly, but an ineffectual shield ; 
The lids are lifled, and the partin g Ups 
Are curved beseechingly, as when they sued 
For mercy from the murderer — in vain ! 

He looked upon her, as if life would bunt 
In one long, agonizing, phronsied gaze ; 
The blasting sight was madness : then he laughed, 
In utter desperation, utter scorn ! 
He knew that Fate herseif might never crush 
A soul that could endure such pangs, and live ! 



Why Starts he, as some yet-untronbled nerve 
Had quickened for the torture ! Hush ! a waü 
From yonder dying child ! — Can that arrest 
A pride that seemed to glory in its pangs ? 
Oh, gracious God ! his first-born, darling child, 
■. Whom he had nurtured with a chieftain's pride, 
I And doated on with all a father's love, 
Lies at his feet — though mangled, living still. 
A rapturous pang of momentary joy, 
That this one, dearest treasure, yet might be 
Spared to his bosom, shot through heart and soul 
The struggling hope, in bitter mockery, 
A meteor on the midnight of despair, 
Lived for an instant— quivered — vanished— died- • 
Leaving more utter blackness. Ere he bent 
To lift the little suflerer in his arms, 
The livid type of death was on his brow. 
One look of recognition, füll of power — • 
The agonizing |>ower of love in death — 
Sped from the dying. With a piteous moan, 
As if to show how much he had endured, 
He lifled up his little mangled arm, [died : 

And murmuring, " Father !" struggled, gasped, and 
And Sassacus was martyred o*er again ! 

He breathed no prayer, he spoke no malison — 
But one hand lifted up the mangled boy 
With the firm grasp of madness nerved to steel ; 
And in the other his sharp battle-axe 
He swung above him with a dizzening whirl, 
And thundered out the war-cry ! Then they turned 
To the feil work of vengeance and of death. 

Again I marked the warrior. He stood 
Among the scenes of early triumph, where 
His soul first wedded Glory — on the spot 
Where, on his high hereditary throne, 
He poised a sceptre that could sway the free : 
Was yonder broken-hearted man a king 1 — 
Forsaken, wretched, desolate, and crushed — 
Hunted through all his fair paternal woods — 
His own knives turned by Treason to his breast ! 
In the wide earth without a single fricnd, 
Alone he standeth — like the blasted oak, 
Mocked by the greenness that was once his own ; 
A mighty ruin in a pleasant place — 
A ruin, storm, or tempest, could not bow, 
And waiting for the earthquake ! It shall come. 

Where are his kindred 1 Yonder ashy mound 
Looks forth at once their tomb and their epitaph. 
His followers ? — They are fallen, or fied, or slaves. 
His land ? — He bas none. And his peaceful hörne ? 
Tbe mighty outcast is denied a grave ! 
His fathers' land — his own — contains no *pot 
Where he of right may lay his body down 
To the long sleep his broken nature craves ! 
The white man's voice is echoing on his hills ; 
The white man's axe is ringing through bis woods ; 
And he is banished — ah ! he recks not where« 

His step hath lost its firm, elastic tone, 
But it hath caught a majesty from wo, 
8uch as would crush to atoms meaner heaits ! 
His features are like granite ; but his brow, 
Like the rüde clifF on the volcano's front, 
Is baggard with the conflict — written o'er 
With the feil history of bis burning wrongs. 
The snow is falling ; but he heedeth not — 
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»t eolder than his stricken heart 
1 him clingiDg to that little mound, 
the eenseless earth, that Covers o'«r 
ihes of the beautinil, might feel 
ist strong heaxt-throbe that are beating there 
rt its icy bosom. Doth he weep ? — 
hot tears, yet freezing as they fall, 
ingling with the hail-drops. It is o'er — 
st, last weakness. Yonder rigid form — 
tfononotto — beckoos him away. 
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the home of Thor, and the land of Hon, 
e the valiant frost-king defies the sun, 
?, like a coward, alinks away 
the spectral glare of his meager day — 
tironed in beauty, peerless Night, 
robe of snow and her crown of light, 
leenlike on her icy throne, 
rrost-flowers in her pearly zone — 
de fair Aurora floating free, 
l her form of matchless symmetry — 
wd mantle of roseate hue, 
the gold and hyacinth melting through ; 
•om her fbrehead, beaming far, 
forth her own true polar star. 
the land we love — our native home — 
nission of wrath we come, we come ! 
, away, orer earth and sea ! 
ined, and chainless, we are free l 
we fly, our strong wings gather force, 
$h on our overwhelming courae : 
ive swept the mountain and walked the main, 
ow, in our strength, we are here again ; 
guüe the stay of this wintry hour, 
■e chanting our anthem of pride and power; 
i© listening earth turns deadly pale — 
i sheeted corse, the silent vale 
forth in its robe of ghastly white, 
w we rehearse our deeds of might 
trongest of God's sons are we — 
lined, and chainless, ever free ! 
have tooked on Hecla's burning brow, 
een the pines of Norland bow 
ence to our deafening roar, . 
b craggy steep of the Arctic shore ; [flood, 
tave waltzed with the maelstrom's whirling 
urdled the current of human blood, 
arer, nearer, nearer, drew 
traggling bark to the boiling blue — 
eaistless, urged to the cold death-clasp, 
tbes in the hideous monster's grasp— 
nant — and then the fragments go 
, down, to the fearful depths below ! 
vray, away, orer land and sea — 
rined, and chainless, we are free ! 
i have startled the poising avalanche, 
een the cheek of the mountain Manch, 
wn the giant Ruin came, 
a step of wrath and an eye of flame ; 
ig destruction, death, and wo, 
l around and all below, 
m piling rocks and the prostrate wood 



Conceal the spot where the village stood ; 
And the choking waters vainly try 
From their strong prison-hold to fly ! 
We haste away, fbr our breath is nie 
With the groans of expiring human lifo ! 
Of that hour of horror we only may teil — 
As we chant the dirge and we ring the knell, 
Away, away, over land and sea — 
Unchained and chainless — we are free ! 

Füll often we catch, as we hurry along, 
The clear-ringing notes of the Laplander's song, 
As, borne by his reindeer, he doahes away 
Through the night of the North, more refulgent 

than day ! 
We have traversed the land where the dark Es- 

quimaux 
Looks out on the gloom from bis cottage of snow ; 
Where in silence sits brooding the large milk- white 

owl, 
And the sea-monsters roar, and the famished wolves 

howl; 
And the white polar bear her grim paramour hails, 
As she hies to her tryste through throse crystallme 

vales, 
Where the Ice-Mountain Stands, with his feet in 

the deep, 
That around him the petrified waters may sleep ; 
And light in a flood of refulgence coraes down, 
As the lunar beams glance from his shadowless 

crown. 
We have looked in the hut the Kamschatkan hath 

reared, 
And taken old Behring himself by the beard, 
Where he sits like a giant in gloomy unrest, 
Ever driving asunder the East and the West 
But we hasten away, over mountain and sea, 
With a wing ever chainless, a thought ever free ! 
From the parent soil we have rent the oak— 
His strong arms splintered, his sceptre broke : 
For centuries he has defied our power, 
But we plucked him forth like a fragile flower, 
And to ue wondering Earth brought down 
The haughty strength of his hoary crown. 
Away, away, over land and sea — 
Unchained and chainless — we are free ! 

We have roused the Storm from his pillow of air, 
And driven the Thunder-King forth from his lair; 
We have torn the rock from the dizzening steep, 
And awakened the wilds from their ancient sleep ; 
We have bowled o'er Russia's desolate plains, 
Where death-cold silence ever reigns, 
Until we come, with our trampet breath, 
To chant our anthem of fear and death ! 
The strengest of God's sons are we — 
Unchained and chainless — ever free ! 

We have hurled the glacier from his rest 
Upon Chamouni's treacherous breast ; 
And we scatter the product of human pride, 
As forth on the wing of the Storm we ride, 
To visit with tokens of fearful power 
The lofty arch and the beetling tower ; 
And we utter defiance, deep and loud, 
To the taunting voice of the bursting cloud; 
And we laugh with scorn at the ruin we 
Then away we hasten — foi n« axa ^t«b\ 
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Old Neptune we call from hie ocean-caves 
Whenfor pastime wedanoeon the crested waves ; 
And we heap the struggling billowi high 
Againet the deep gloom of the aky ; 
Then we plunge in the yawning depthe beneath, 
And there on the heaving aurges breathe, 
Till they tose the proud ship like a feather, 
And Light and Hope expire together ; 
And the bravest check turna deadly pale 
At the Cracking mast and the rcnding sail, 
Aa down, with headlong fury borne, 
Of all her strength and honore shorn, 
The good ship struggles to the last 
With the raging water« and howling blast 
We hurry the wavea to their final crash, 
And the foaming floods to phrensy lash ; 
Then we pour our requiem on the biüow, 
Aa the dead go down to their ocean pillow — 
Down — far down — to the depths below, 
Where the pearls repoae and the sea-gems glow ; 
Mid the coral groves, where the sea-fan wavea 
Iti palmy wand o'er a thouaand grave*, 
And the inaect weavea her stony shroud, 
Alike o'er the humble and the proud, 
What can be mightier than we, 
The strong, the chainless, ever free ! 

Now away to our home in the sparkling North, 
For the Spring from her South-land is looking forth. 
Away, away, to our aretie zone, 
Where the Frost-King siu on his fiaahing throne, 
With his icebergs piled up mountain high, 
A wall of gems against the sky — 
Where the atars look forth like welle of light, 
And the gleaming anow-crust sparklea bright ! 
We are fainting now for the breath of home ; 
Our journey is finished — we come, we come ! 
Away, away, over land and aea — 
Unchaiued and chainless — ever free ! 
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Fbom the border of the Ganges 
Where the gentle Hindoo lavea, 

And the aacred cow ia grazing 
8y the holy Indian wavea, 

We have hastened to enrol us 

In thy royal train, u£olus ! 

We have stirred the soul of Brahma, 
Bathed the brow of Juggernaut, 

Filled the self-devoted widow 
With a high and holy thought — 

And sweet words of comfort spoken, 

Ere the earth-wrought tie waa broken ! 

We have nursed a thouaand blosaoma 
In that land of light and flowera, 

Till we fainted with the perfume 

That oppreaaed the slumbering Hours— 

Dallied with the vestal treasea 

Which no mortal hand «"«" f 



We have traced the wall of China 
To the farthest orient aea ; 

Bleased the grave of old Confucius 
With our sweeteat minstrelsy ; 



ßweHed the boaom of the Lama 
To enact his priestly drama. 

We have hurried off the mooaoooa 

To nv Islands of die deep, 
Where, oppreaaed with liehest spicea, 

All the native breeaea aleep; 
And in OptuYa desert otden 
Stirred the aanda all bright and golden. 

On the brow of Chumularee, 
Loftiest summit of the world, 

We hare eet a crown of vapor, 

And the radiant anow-wreath furled ; 

Bid the gcm-lit waters flow 

From the minea of Borneo. 

8ighing through the groves of banyan, 
We have blessed the holy ahade, 

Where the sunbeama of the zenith 
To a moonlike luatre fade ; 

There the fearful anaconda 

And the dark chimpanzee wander ! 

We have rouaed the aleeping jackal 
From his stealthy noontide rest ; 

8welled the volume of deep thunder 
In the lion's tawny breast, 

Till all meaner beaata fled quaking 

At the deeerUmonarch'a waking. 

O'er the aacred land of Yemen, 
Where the first apoetlee trod, 

And the patriarch and prophet 
8tood beföre the face of God — 

Vital with the deepest thought, 

Holy memoriea we have brought 

We have bowed the stately cedar 

On the brow of Lebanon, 
And on Sinai'a hoary forehead 

Turned the gray moas to the sun ; 
Paused where Horeb'a ahade reposes, 
Rifled 8haron'8 crown of 



We have blessed the chosen city 

From the brow of Olivet, 
Where the meek and holy Jeane 

With his tears the cold earth wet — 
Conquering all the hoste infernal 
With those blessed drops fraternaL 

We have gathered aacred legende 

From the tide of Galilee ; 
Lingered where the wavea of Jordan 

Meet the dark, unconecioue aea ; 
Murmured round the Hernien mountains, 
8tirred Bethulia'a placid fountaina. 

On thy aod, Gethaemane, 

We have nursed the pasaion-flower, 
8tained with all the fearful conüict 

Of the Savior'a darkest hour ; 
8tirred the ahadowa denee and deep 
Over Calvary'a awful ateep. 

We have breathed upon Parnassua, 
Till his soflening lip of snow 

Bent to kias the fair Castalia, 
That lay murmnring below— 

Then, mid flowera, went ajghing on 

Through the grovea of Helicon. 
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We have tooched the lone acacia 
With the utterance of a «gh ; 

Toued the dark, umbrageous palm-crown 
Up againat the cloudleas sky ; 

And along the sunny alope 

Chaaed the bright-eyed antelope. 

We have kiaaed the cheek of Beauty 
Iq the harem's guarded bowen, 

Where, amid their aplendor Bighing, 
Droop the loveliest human flowera— 

And the victim of brüte paesion 

Languiahes the fair Circaasian. 

We have aummoned from the deaert 

Giant meaaengera of Deatb, 
Treading with a aolemn cadence 

To the purple simoom's breath — 
Wearing in their awful ire 
Crown of gold and robe of Are. 

We have traversed mighty ruina 
Where the aplendora of the Past, 

In their eolitary grandeur, 

8hadowa o'er the Preaent cast — 

Voiceful with the aculptured atory 

Of Egyptä'e ancient glory. 

We have strack the harp of Memnon 

With melodioua unreat, 
When the tuneful sunbeama glancing, 

Warmed the atatue'a marble breast ; 
And Aarora bent with blessing, 
Her own aacred aon careasing. 

Through the stately halle of Camac, 
Where the mouldering fragmenta chime 

On the thrilling chorda of Ruin, 
To the ailent march of Time, 

We have awept the doat away 

From the featurea of Decay. 

We have aighed a mournful requiem 
Through the citiea of the Dead, 

Where, in all the Theban mountaina, 
Couchea of the tumb are apread ; 

Fanned the Nile ; and rouaed the tiger 

From hia lair beyond the Niger. 

We have atrayed from ancient Memphis, 
Where the Sphinx, with gentle brow, 

Seems to bind the Part and Future 
Into one eternal Now ; 

Bat we hear a deep yoice cailing — 

And the Pyramids are falling ! 

Even die wondroua pile of Ghirzeh 

Can not keep ita royal dead, 
For the aleep of agea yieldeth 

To the buey phinderer'a tread : 
Atom aüer atom — all — 
At the feet of Time must fall ! 

Proatrmte thua we bend before thee, 

Mighty sovereign of the Air, 
WhUe from all the teeming Orient 

8toriea of the past we bear : 

Thou, great aire, wilt ever cherish 

which can not periah ! 
9 



A SONG OF WINTER. 

Hib gathering mantle of fleecy anow 
The winter-king wrapped around him ; 

And flashing with ice-wrought gern» below 
Was the regal zone that bound him : 

He went abroad in hia kingly atate, 

8y the poor man's door — by the palace-gate. 

Then hia minstrel winds, on either band, 
The music of frost-days humming, 

Flew fast before him through all the land, 
Crying, " Winter — Winter ia Coming !" 

And they sang a aong in their deep, loud Toice, 

That made the heart of their king rejoice ; 

For it apake of strength, and it told of power, 
And the mighty will that moved him ; 

Of all the joya of the fireside hour, 
And the gentle hearts that loved him ; 

Of affectiona sweetly interwrought 

With the play of wit and the flow of thonght 

He haa left his home in the atarry North, 

On a miasion high and holy ; 
And now in hia pride he ia going forth, 

To atrengthen the weak and lowly — 
While hia vigorous breath ia on the breeae, 
And he lifta up Health from wan Disease. 

We bow to hia sceptre's supreme behest ; 

He ia rough, but never unfeeling ; 
And a voice com es up from his icy breast, 

To our kindness ever appealing : 
By the comfortleas hut, on the desolate moor, 
He ia pleading earnestly for the poor. 

WhUe deep in his bosom the heart lies warm, 
And tbere the future life he cherisheth ; 

Nor clinging root, nor seedling form, 
Ita genial depths embracing, periaheth ; 

But safely and tenderly he will keep 

The delicate flower-gems while they aleep. 

The Mountain heard the aounding blaat 
Of the winds from their wild hörn blowing. 

And his rough cheek paled as on they paased, 
And the River checked his flowing ; 

Then, with ringing laugh and echoing ahout, 

The merry achoolboya all came out 

And aee them now, aa away they go, 
With the long, bright plane before them« 

In its sparkling girdle of silvery anow, 
And the blue arch bending o'er them; 

While every bright cheek brighter growa, 

Blooming with health— our winter rose ! 

The ahrub looked up, and the tree looked down, 
For with ice-gems each was crested ; 

And flashing diamonda lit the crown 
That on the old oak reated ; 

And the forest ahone in gorgeoua array, 

For the apirita of winter kept holyday. 

So on the joyous skaters fly, 

With no thought of a Coming aorrow ; 
For never a brightly-beaming eye 

Has dreamed of the teara of to-morrow . 
Be free and be happy, then, while ye may, 
And rejoice in the bleasing of to-da.^» 
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THE CHICKADEB'8 80NG. 

Oir its downy wmg, tfae snow, 
Hovering, flyeth to and fio— 
And the merry schoolboy's shout, 
Rieh with joy, is ringing out: 
80 we gather, in our glee, 
To the enow-drifts — Chickadee ! 

Poet« ging in measures bold 
Of the glorious gods of old, 
And the neetar that they quafled, 
When their jewelled goblets laughed ; 
But the anow-cupa best love we, 
Gemmed with Bunbeams — Chickadee ! 

They who choose, abroad may go, 
Where the aouthern waten flow, 
And the flowera are never lere 
In the garland of the year ; 
But we love the breezea free 
Of onr north-land — Chickadee ! 

To the cottage-yard we fly, 
With its old trees waving high, 
And the little ones peep out, 
Just to know what we *re about ; 
For they dearly love to see 
Birds in winter — Chickadee ! 

Every little feathered form 
Has a nest of mosses warm ; 
There our heavenly Father's eye 
Looketh on us from the aky ; 
And he knoweth where we be — 
And he heareth — Chickadee ! 

There we rit the whole night long, 
Dreaming that a spirit-eong 
Whispereth in the silent snow ; 
For it has a voiee we know, 
And it weaves our drapery, 
8oft as ermine — Chickadee ! 

All the strong wind«, as they fly, 
Rock us with their lullaby — 
Rock us tili the shadowy Night 
8preads her downy wings in flight: 
Then we basten, fresh and free, 
To the snow'fields — Chickadee ! 

Where our harrest sparkies bright 
In the pleasant morning light, 
Every little feathery flake 
Will a choiee confection make — 
Each globule a neetary be, 
And we '11 drain it — Chickadee ! 

80 we never know a fear 
In this season cold and drear ; 
For to us a share will fall 
Of the love that blesseth all ; 



And our Father's smile we 

On the snow-crust — Chickadee ! 



THE HONEY-BEES SONG. 

Awaki, and up ! onr own bright atar 

In the saflron east is fading, 
And the brimming honey-cups near and £n 

Their sweets are fast imlading ; 
8oftly t pleasantly, murmur our song, 
With joyful hearts, as we speed aiong! 

Off to the bank where the wild thyme bloi 
And the fragrant bazil is growing ; 

We'll drink from the heart of the virgin r« 
The neetar that now is flowing ; 

Sing, for the joy of the early dawn ! 

Murmur in preise of the beautiful morn ! 

Away, over orchard and garden nur, 
With the choieest sweets all laden, 

Away ! or before us she will be there, 
Our favorite blue-eyed maiden, 

Winning with Beauty's magic power 

Rieh guerdon from the morning hoar. 

Her cheek will catch the rose's blush, 
Her eye the sunbeam's brightness ; 

Her voiee the music of the thrnah, 
Her heart the vapor*s lightneas ; 
/And the pure, fresh spirit of the whole 

Shall fill her quick, expanding sooL 

Joy, for our queen is forth to-day ! 

Brave hearts rally about ber ; 
Guard her well on her flowery way, 

For we could not live withont her ! 
Now drink to the health of onr lady true 
In a crystal beaker of morning dew ! 

She will ait near by in the bending brake, 
So pleasant, and tall, and shady ; 

And the sweetest boney for her we'U make 
Our own right-royal lady ! 

We '11 gather rieh stores from the flowering 1 

And the golden horns of the columbine. 

We heed not the nettle-king's bristling spei 
Though we linger not there the longest; 

We extract his honey without a fear, 
For Love can disarm the strengest ; 

In the rank cicuta's poieon-cell 

We know where the drops of neetar dwell ! 

Our Father has planted naught in vain — 
Though in some the honey is weaker ; 

Yet a drop in the worst may still be »und 
To comfort the earnest seeker. 

Preise Hirn who giveth our daily fbod— 

And the Love that findeth all things good ! 



JESSIE G. McCARTEE. 
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Jessie G. Bethune, a granddaughter of the 
celebrated Isabella Graham— a daughter of 
Divie Bethune, a New York merchant, whose 
life was a series of illustraüons of the dignity 
and beauty of human nature — and a Bister 
of the Rev. Dr. George W. Bethune, so well 
known as one of our most eloquent preach- 
ers and accomplished authors — was married 
at an early age to the Rev. Dr. McCartee, 



who for many years has been minister of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in Goshen, in the 
county of Orange, on the Hudson. She has 
published a few poems in the religious peri- 
odicals, and has written many more, for the 
joy the heavenly art yields to those who wor- 
thily cultivate it. All her compositions that 
we have read breathe of beauty, piety, and 
content. 



THE INDIAN MOTHER'S LAMENT. 



All sad amid the forest wild 

An Indian mother wept, 
And Jöndly gazed upon her child 

In detth who coldly slept 

8he decked its limbs with trembling band, 

And sang in accents low : 
* Alone, alone, to the spirit-land, 

My darling, thou must go ! 

« I would that I might be thy guido 

To that bnght isle of rest— 
To bear theo o'er the swelling tide, 

Clasped to my kräng breast ! 

«• IVe wrapped theo with the beayer's skin, 
To shield thee from the stonn, 

And placed thy littlc feet within 
Thy snow-shoes soft and warm. 

m IWe grven thee milk to cheer thy way, 

Mixed with the tears I weep ; 
Thy cradle, too, where thou must lay 

Thy weary bead to sleep. 

M I place die paddle near thy band, 

To guide where waters flow ; 
For alone, alone, to the spirit's Und, 

My darling, thou must go. 

"There bounding through the forests green, 

Thy fathers chase the deer, 
Or on the crystal lakes are seen 

The sleeping fish to spear. 

H And thou some chieftain's bride may be, 

My lored departing one : 
8sy, wilt thou neyer think of me, 

80 desolate and lone t 

M I*n keep one lock of raven hair 
Culled from thy still, coW brow — 

TW whan I, too, shall travel there, 
Mj daughter I may know. 

"Bat go ! — to join that happy band ; 

Viin is my fruitless wo ; 
For alone, alone, to the spirit's land, 

My dariing, thou must go !" 
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THE EAGLE OF THE FALL& 

Empbess of the broad Missouri ! 

Towering in thy storm-rocked nest, 
Gazing on the wild waves* fury — 

Wondrous is thy place of rest 

Lofty trees thy throne embowering, 
Gloomy gulf around thine isle, 

Mists and spray above thee showering, 
Guard thee from the hunter's wile. 

Walls of snow-white foam Surround it, 
Crowned with rainbows pure and bright, 

While the flinty rocks that bound it 
Guard thy mansion day and night 

No Alhambra's royal splendor, 

Palaoes of Greece or Rome, 
E'er could botst of hues so tender, 

Or of walls of snow-white foam. 

Tet this lofty scene of wonder 
Ne'er disturbe thine eagle gaze, 

Nor its mighty Toice of thunder — 
Tis the music of thy days. 

Of its voice thou art not weary, 

Of its waters dost not tire ; 
Ancient as thine own loved eyry, 

T was the chorus of thy aire. 

Songs of rapture loudly swelling 
Laud the monarch on bis throne, 

But the music of thy dwelling 
Chants the preise of God alone. 

Let sultanas boast their fountains, 
Gardens decked with costly flowers : 

T was the Hand that built the mountains 
Formed for thee thy forest bowers. 

Queens may boast their halls of lightness, 
Blazing with the Uper's rays — 

Crystal lamps of colored brightness, 
Dazzling to their feeble gaze : 

He who made the moon so lovely, 
Called the stars forth every one, 

Spread thine azure dorne above thee, 
Radiant with iU poeiWaa aua\ 
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Empress eagle ! spread thy pinions, 
Bathe thy breast in heaven's own light, 

Yet fbrsake not thy dominioni — 
God himself hu made them bright 



THE DEATH OF M08E8. 

Lid by his God, on Pisgah's beight 

The pilgrira-prophet stood— 
When first fair Canaan blessed bis sight, 

And Jordan'« cryatal flood. 

Bebind him lay tbe deaert groond 

His weary feet had trod ; 
Wbile Israel's host encamped around, 

Still guarded by their God. 

With joy tbe ag6d Moses smiled 

On all his wanderings past, 
Wbile tbus he poored his accents mild 

Upon the mountain-blast : 

" I see them all before me now— 

The city and the piain, 
From where bright Jordan'« waten flow, 

To yonder boundless main. 

" Oh ! there the lovely promised land 

With milk and honey flows ; 
Now, now my weary, murmuring band 

Shall find their sweet repose. 

** There groyes of palm and myrtle spread 

O'er Valleys fair and wide ; 
The lofty cedar rears its head 

On every mountain-side. 

" For them the rose of 8haron flings 

Her fragrance on the gale ; 
And there the golden Uly Springs, 

The Uly of the vale. 

" Amid the oÜVe's fruitful boughs 

Is heard a song of love, 
For there doth build and breathe her tows 

The gentle turtle-dove. 

" For them shall bloom tbe clustering vine, 
The fig-tree shed her flowers, 

The citron's golden treasures shine 
From out her greenest bowers. 

" For them, for them, but not for me— 

Their fruits I may not eat ; 
Not Jordan's ttream, nor yon bright sea, 

8hall lave my pilgrim feet 

" Tis well, 'tia well, my task is done, 

8ince Israel's sons are blest : 
Father, reoeive thy dying one 

To tbine eternal rest !" 

AJone he bade tbe world farewell, 

To God his spirit fled. 
Now to your tents, O Israel, 

And mourn your prophet dead ! 



HOW BEAÜTIFÜL IS 8LEEP! 

How beautiral is sleep ! 
Upon its mother's breast, 
How sweet the infant's rest ! 
And who but she can teil how dear 
Her first-born's breathmgs 'tis to hear 

Gentle bebe, prolong thy slumbers, 
When the moon her light doth shed ; 
8tiU she rocks thy cradle-bed, 

8inging in melodious numbers, 
Lullüig thee with prayer or hymn, 
When all other eyes are dim. 

How beautiful is sleep ! 
Bebold the merry boy : 
His dreams are füll of joy; 
He breaks the stillness of the night 
With tuneral laugh of wild delight 

E'en in sleep his sports pursuing 
Through the woodland's leafy wild, 
Now he roams a happy child, 

Flowrets all his pathway strewing; 
And the morning's balmy air 
Brings to him no toil or care. 

How beautiful is sleep ! 
Where youthral Jacob slept, 
Angels their bright watch kept, 
And visions to bis soul were giren 
That led him to the gate of heaven. 

Exiled pilgrim, many a morrow, 

Wben thine earthly schemes were cron 
Mourning o'er thy loved and lost, 

Thou didst sigh with boly sorrow 
For that blessed hour of prayer, 
And exclaim, " God inet me there !" 

How blessed was that sleep 
Tbe sinless Savior knew ! 
In vain the storm-winds blew, 
Till he awoke to others' woes, 
And hushed the billows to repose. 

Wby did ye the Master waken 1 
Faithless ones ! there came an hour, 
When, alone in mountain bower, 

By his loved ones aU forsaken, 
He was left to pray and weep, 
When ye all were wrapped in sleep. 

How beautiral is sleep— 
The sleep that Christians know ! 
Ye mourners, cease your wo, 
White soft upon his Savior*« breast 
The righteous sinks to endless rest 

Let him go : the day is breaking ! 
Watch no more around his bed, 
For his parted soul hath fled. 

Bright will be his heavenly waking, 
And the morn that greets his sight 
Never ends in death or night 
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CYNTHIA TAGGART. 



ully interesting history of this 
vornan has been written by the 
C. Richmond, in a little work 
Rhode Island Cottage, and in a 
graphy prefixed to the editions 
s published in 1834 and 1848. 
ughter of a soldier, wbose prop- 
itroyed during the Revolution, 
d in old age and poverty at a 
e seashore, about six miles from 
lere* he had lived in pious resig- 
trials that would bave wrecked 
3us and trustful nature. Miss 
ocation was very slight, and un- 
eprived her of all other occupa- 
e year 1822, when she was nine- 
age, she appears never to have 
terary composition. My friend 
. Francis writes to me of her : 
te acquaintance, derived from 
Observation, has long rendered 
rmed of the remarkable circum- 
ected with ihe severe chronic 
Ctnthia Taggart. From her 
r , during the period of her ado- 
indeed through the whole dura- 
ife, she has been the victim of 
orded anguish. The annals of 
osophy may be searched in vain 
triking example than the case 
ffords ofthat distinctive twofold 
ity with which we are endowed, 



the intellectual and the physical being. The 
precarious tenure by which they have con- 
tinued so long united in so frail a tenement, 
must remain matter of astonishment to ev- 
ery beholder ; and when reflection is sum- 
moned to the contemplation of the extraor- 
dinary manifestations of thought which un- 
der such a State of protracted and incurable 
sufiering she often exhibits, psychological 
science encounters a problem of most dif- 
ficult Solution. Mind seems independent 
of matter, and intellectual triumphs appear 
to be within the reach of eflbrts unaided by 
the ordinary resources of corporeal Organiza- 
tion. That this condition must ere long ter- 
minale disastrously is certain ; yet the phe- 
nomena of mind amid the ruins of the body 
constitute a subject of commanding interest 
to every philanthropist. Churchill has truly 
said, in his epistle to Hogarth: 

' With curkraa art the brain too finely wrought, 
Preyi on herael( and ia deitroyed by thought.' " 

Miss Taggart and a widowed sister, who 
is also an invalid, still live in their pateraal 
home by the seashore, and they await with 
pious resignation the only change that cän 
free them from sufiering. The poems that 
are here quoted have sufficient merit to in- 
terest the reader of taste, though he forget 
the extraordinary circumstances under which 
they were produced. Mi6s Taggart's poems 
have passed through three editions. 



DE TO THE POPPY. 



ried wreaths of myriad hues, 
imi of mingling light, 
»lete with pearly dews, 
»ir tinted leaves profuse, 
rtivate the sight ; 
grance, aweet exhaling, blend 
the soft, balmy air, 
zephyrs, wafting wide 
•picy odors bear ; 
Vhile to the eye, 
telightingly, 

Joweret laughing blooms, 
.nd o'er the fields 
rolific, yields 







Its increase of perfiimes ; 
Yet one alone o'er all the piain, 

With lingering eye, I view ; 
Hasty I pass the brightest bower, 
Heedless of each attractive flower, 

Its brüliance to pursue. 

No odors sweet proclaim the spot 
Where its soft leaves unfold ; 
Nor mingled hues of beauty bright 
Gharm and aMure the captive aight 
With forma and tints untold. 

One simple hue the plant portrays 
Of glowing radiance rare, 

Fresh as the roseate morn displaya, 
And soeming aweet LeA faix. 
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Bat closer pressed, an odorous breath 

Repela the rarer gay ; 
And from her hand with eager hafte 

T iß careteas thrown away ; 
And thoughtleas that in evil hour 
Disease may happineas deTour, 
And her fairy form, elaatic now, 
To Miaery's wand may helpleaa bow. 

Then Reaaon leada wan Sorrow forth 

To aeek the lonely flowcr ; 
And blest Experience kindly proves 

Ita mitigaling power. 

Then ita bright hue the aight can trace, 

The brilliance of ita bloom ; 
Thongh miaery Teil the weeping eyea, 
Though sorrow choke the breath with sighs, 

And life deplore ita doom. 

Thia magic flower 
In desperate hour 
A baisam mild shall yield, 

When the sad, sinking heart 
Feels every aid depart, 
And every gate of hope for ever sealed. 

Then still ita potent charm 

Each agony disarm, 
And ita all-healmg power shall respite gfre : 

The frantic sufferer, then, 

Convulsed and wild with pain, 
Shall own the aovereign remedy, and live. 

The dews of slumber now 

Rest on her aching brow, 
And o'er the languid lids balsamic fall ; 

While fainting Natura hears, 

With diasipated fears, 
Tbe lowly accents of soft Somnus' call 

Then will Affection twine 
Around thia kindly flower ; 

And grateful Memory keep 

How t in the arms of SIeep, 
Affliction lost its power. 



INVOCATION TO HEALTH. 

O Hialth, thy succoring aid extend 
While low with bleeding heart I bend, 
And on thine every mcana attend, 

And sue with Streaming eyea ; 
But more remote thou fliest away, 
The humbler I thine influence pray : 

And expectation dies. 

Twice three long years of life have gone, 
8ince thy loved presence was withdrawn, 

And I to grief resigned ; 
Laid on a couch of lingering pain, 
Where stern Disease's torturing chain 

Has every limb confined.. 



Oh bear me to thy radiant height, 

Where, soft reposing, lie 
Mild peace, and happiness, and joy, 
And Nature'a sweets that never doy, 
Unmixed with any dire alloy — 

Leave me not thus to die ! 



AÜTÜMN. 

Now Antumn tints the acene 
With aallow hues aerene ; 
And o'er the sky 
Fast hurrying, fly 
Dark, aombre clouds, that pour 
From fax the roaring din ; 
Tbe rattling rain and hail, 
With the deep-sounding wail 
Of wild and warring melodiea, begin. 

The wind flies fitful through the forest-tr» 
With hollow howlings and in wrathful moc 
Aa when some maniac fierce, diadaining ea 
Teara with convulsive power, 
In horrid Fury's hour, 
His locks dishevelled ; and a chilfing moai 
Breathes from his tortured breast, with dread 
dismal tone. 

Thus the impetuous blast 
Doth from the woodlands tear 
The leaves, when Summer's reign is past, 
And sings aloud the requiem of Despair ; 
Pours ceaseless the reverberated sign, 
While past the honors of the forest fly, 
Riss the low ground, and flutter, shrink, and 



Oh bathe my burning temples now, 
And cool the scorching of my brow, 

And light the rayleas eye ; 
My strength revive with thine own might, 
And with thy footsteps firm and light 



ON A 8TORM. 

Tai harsh, terrific howling Storm, 
With its wild, dreadful, dire alarm, 

Turns pale the cheek of Mirth ; 
And low it bows the lofty trees, 
And their tall branches bend with 

To kiss their parent Earth. 

The rain and hail in torrents pour; 
The furious winds impetuous roar — 

In hollow murmurs clash. 
The shore adjacent joins the sound, 
And angry surges deep resound, 

And foaming billowa dash. 

Fet ocean doth no fear impart, 

But soothes my anguish-swollen heart, 

And calms my feverish brain ; 
It aeems a sympathizing friend, 
That doth with mine its troublea bland, 

To mitigate my pain. 

In all the varying shades of wo, 
The night relief did ne'er bestow, 

Nor have I respite seen : 
Then welcome, Storm, loud, wild, and rudi 
To me thou art more kind and good 

Than aught that is aerene. 



FRANCESCA CANFIELD. 



rancesca Anna Pascalis, a daughter of 
Felix Pascalis, an Italian physician and 
lar, who had married a native of Phila- 
hia, and resided several years in that city, 
born in August, 1803. While she was 
ild her pareuts removed to New York, 
re Dr. Pascalis was conspicuous not only 
iis professional abilities, but for his wri- 
> upon various curious and abstruse sub- 
; in philosophy, and was intimate with 
y eminent persons, among whom was 
Samuel L. Mitchili, who was so pleased 
F rancesca, tbat in 1815, when she was 
e t weif in year of her age, he addressed 
r ihe fullowing playful and characteris- 
alentine : 

)escending snows the earth o'erspread, 

Koen blowa the northern blast ; 
'ondensing clouds scowl over head, 

The tempest gathers fast 

tut soon the icy mass ah all melt, 

The winter end his rcign, 
Tie sun's reviving warmth be feit, 

And nature smile again. 

Tic plante from torpid sleep shall wake, 

And, nursed by vernal showers, 
"heil yearly exhibition make 

Of foliage and of flowere. 

o you an opening bud appear, 
Whose bloom and verdure shoot, 
o lqad Francesca's growing year 
With intellectual fruit 

*he feathered tribes shall flit along, 

And thicken on the treea, 
'ill air shall nndulate with song, 

Till music stir the breeze. 

hus, like a charming bird, your lay 

The listening ear shall greet, 
nd rentier social circles gay, 

Or make retirement sweet 

hen warblera chirp, and roses ope, 

To entertain my fair, 
ill nobler themes engage her hope, 

And occupy her care. 

school Miss Pascalis was particularly 
guished for the facility with which she 
ed languages. At an early period she 
ited with ease and elegance from the 
h, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
ar instinctive appreciation of the har- 



monies of her native tongue was so delicate 
that her English compositions, in both prose 
and verse, were singularly musical as well 
as expressive and correct. The Version of a 
French song, " Quand reverrai-je en un jour," 
etc. is among the memorials of her fourteenth 
year, and though much less compact than the 
original, it is interesting as an illustration ol 
her own fine and precocious powers. 

While yet at school Miss Pascalis trans- 
lated for a friend a volume from Lavater, and 
soon afterward she made a beautiful English 
version of the Roman Nights from Le Notti 
Romane al Sepolcro Dei Scipioni of Ales- 
sandro Verri. She also translated The Soli- 
tary and The Vine Dresser from the French, 
and wrote some original poems in Italian 
which were much praised by judicious critics. 
She was a frequent contributor, under vari- 
ous signatures, to the literary Journals ; and 
among her pieces for this period that are 
preserved in Mr. Knapp's biography, is an 
address to her friend Mitchill, which pur- 
ported to be from Le Brun. 

A " marriage of convenience" was arranged 
for Miss Pascalis with Mr. Canfield, a broker, 
who after a few months became a bankrupt, 
and could never retrieve his fortunes. She 
bore her disappointments without complain- 
ing, and when her husband establishedafinan- 
cial and commercial gazette, she labored in- 
dustriously to make it attractive by literature; 
but there was a poor opportunity among ta- 
bles of currency and trade for the display of 
her graceful abilities, and her writings prob- 
ably attracted little attention. She was a 
good pianist, and she painted with such skiU 
that some of her copies of old masters de- 
ceived clever artists. Her accomplishmenta 
however failed to invest with happiness a 
life of which the ambitious flo wers had beeo 
so early blighted, and yielding to consump- 
tion, which can scarcely enter the horue of 
a cheerful spirit, she died on the twenty- 
eighth of May, 1823, before completing the 
twentieth year of her age. 

Dr. Pascalis, whose chief hopes were cen- 
tred in his daughter, abandoned his pursuiu» 
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and after lingering through ten disconsolate 
years, died in the summer of 1833 ; and the 
death of her husband, in the following au- 



tumn, prevented the publication of an edi 
of her works, which he had prepared for 
purpose. 



TO DIL MITCHILL. 






WR1TTEN 1B HSR 8ETERTEEKTH TlA.IL 

Mitcbill, although the envious frown, 

Their idle wrath disdain ! 
lipon thy bright and pure renown, 

They can not cast a stain. 
Ida, the heaven-crowned, feels the ftorm 
Rave ßercely round her towering form, 

Her brow it can not gain, 
Calm, sunny, in majestic pride, 
It marks the powerless blast subside. 

And didst thou ever hope to stand 

80 glorious and so high, 
Receive all honor and command, 

Nor meet a jealous eye 1 
No, thou must expiate thy fame, 
Thy noble, thy exalted name ; 

Yet pass thou proudly by ! 
The torrent may with vagrant force 
Disturb, but can not change thy course. 

Or, shouldst thou dread the threats to brave 

Of malice, wilfal, dire, 
Break thou the sccptre genius gave, 

And quench thy spirit's fire ; 
Down from thy heights of soul descend, 
Thy flaming pinions earthward bend, 

Fulfil thy foe's desirc ; 
Thy immortality contemn, 
And walk in common ways with them. 

The lighter tasks of wit and mind 

Lct fickle Taste adore ; 
But Genius' flight is unconfined 

O'or prostrate time to soar. 
How glows he, when Ambition tears 
The veil from gone and Coming years ; 

While ages past before, 
To him their future being trust, 
Though empircs crumble into dust 

Without this magic, which the crowd 

Nor comprehend, nor feel, 
Could Genius' son have ever vowed 

His duetile heart to steel, 
'Gainst all that leads the human breast, 
To turn to Indolence and rest ; 

From Science' haunts to steal, 
To beauty, wealth, and ease, and cheer — 
AU that delight the senses here 1 

And thus he earns a meed of preise 

From nations yet unborn ; 
8till he, whom present pomp repays, 

His arduous toil may scorn ; 
But wiser, sure, than hoard the rose, 
Which low for each wayfarer blows, 

And lives a summer morn, 
To climb the rocky mountain way, 
And gather the uniading bay. 
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Yet wo for him whose mental worth 
Fame's thousand tongues resound ! 
While living, every worm of earth 

8eems privileged to wound. 
His victory not the less secure, 
Let him the strife with nerve endure, 

In death his triumph found ; 
Then worlds shall with each other vie, 
To spread the name that can not die. 



EDITH. 



By those blue eyes that shine 

Dovelike and innocent, 

Yet with a lustre to their softness lent 
By the chaste fire of guileless purity, 
And by the rounded temple*s symmetry ; 
And by the auburn locks, disposed apart, 
(Like Virgin Maiy's pictured o'er the shrine,) 
In simple negligence of art ; 
By the young smile on Ups whose accents fi 
With dulcet music, bland to all, 
Like downward floating blossoms from the tr 
Detached in silver showers by playful breezc 
And by thy cheek, ever so purely pale, 
8ave when thy heart with livelicr kindness glc 
By its then tender bloom, whose delicate hue, 
Ib like the morning's tineture of the rose, 
The snowy veils of the gossamer mist seen throi 

And by the flowing outline's grace, 
Around thy features like a halo thrown, 

Reminding of that noble race pmc 

Beneath a lovelier heaven in kindlier clim 
Whose beauty, both the moral and the mort 
8tood at perfection's portal 
And still doth hold a rank surpassing all comp 
By the divinely meek and placid air 
Which witnesseth so well that all the charn 

It lights and warms, 
Though but the finer fashion of the clay 
Deserve to be adored, since they 
Are emanation8 from a soul allowed 

Thus radiantly to glorify its d wellin g 
That goodness like a visible thing avowed, 
May awe and win, and temper and prevaü : 

And by all these combined ! 
I call upon thy form ideal, 

80 deeply in my memory shrined, 
To rise before my vision, like the real, 

Whenever passion's tides are swelling, 
Or vanity misleads, or discontent 
Rages with wishes, vain and impotent 
Then, while the tumults of my heart increase 

rl call upon thy image — then to rise 
In sweet and solemn beauty, like the moon, 
Resplendent in the firmament of June, 
' Through the still hours of night to lonely e] 
I gaze and muse thereon, and tempests cease- 
And round me falls an atmosphere of peace. 



ELIZABETH BOGART. 



Miss Elizabeth Bogart, descended from 
a Iluguenot family distinguished in the mer- 
cantile and social history of New York, and 
a daughter of the late Rev. David S. Bogart, 
one of the raost accomplished divines of the 
las» generation, was born in the cityof New 
Vork. Her father was shortly afterward set- 
tled as a minister of the Presbyterian Church 
a: S^uihampton, on Long Island. In 1813 
t.is connexion with that congregation was 
dissJved, and he removed to North Hemp- 
>tead, where he was installed in the Re- 
iunncd Dutch Church, in which he had been 
educated. In 1826, he removed again to 
New York, where his family have since re- 
sided. 

About the year 1825 Miss Bogart began to 
wriie, unjJßiaUeßignature of " Estelle," for 



the New York Mirror, then recently estab- 
lished ; and her contributions, in prose and 
verse, to this and other periodicals, would 
fill several volumes. Among them are two 
prize stories — The Effect of a Single Folly, 
and The ForgedNote — which evince a con- 
structive ability that would not, perhaps, be 
inferred from her other composiüons, many 
of which are of a very desultory character. 
Miss Bogart has ease, force, and a degree 
of fervor, which might have placed her in 
the front rank of our female authors ; but al- 
most everything she has given to the public 
has an impromptu air, which shows that lit- 
erature has scarcely been cultivated by her 
as an art, while it has constantly been re- 
sorted to for the utterance of feelings which 
could find no other sui table cxpression. 



AN AÜTUMN VIEW, FROM MY WINDOW. 

I gaxe with raptured eyes 
Upon the lovely landscape. as it lies 
Outstretched before my window : cven now 
The mist is sailing from the mountain's brow, 
For it is early morning, and the sun 
His courae has just begun. 

How beautiful the scene 
Of hill on hill arising, while between 
The river like a silvery streak appears, 
And ragged rock«, the monuments of years, 
Resemble the old Castles on the Rhine, 
Which look down on the vine. 

No clustering grapes, 'tis true, 
Hang from these mountain-sides to meet the view; 
But fairer than the vincyards is the sight 
Of our luxuriant forest«, which, despite 
The change of nations, hold their ancient place, 
Lost to the Indian race. 

Untiring I survey 
The prospect from my window, day by day : 
Something forgotten, though just seen before« 
Something of novelty or beauty more 
Than yet discovered, ever charms my eyes, 
And wakes a fresh surprise. 

And thus, when o'er my heart 
A weary thought is stealing, while apart 
From friends and the gay world I sit alone, 
With Kfe's dark Teil upon the future thrown, 
I look from out my window, and there find 
A solace for the mind. 



The Indian Summcr's brcath 
8ighs gently o'er the fallen leaflet's death, 
And bids the frost-king linger on his way 
Till Autumn's tints have brightened o'er decay. 
What other clime can such rieh painting show 1 
Teil us, if any know ! 



RETROSPECTION. 

AN EXTRACT. 



I 'm weary with thinking ! with visions {hat pass 
So thickly and gloomily over my brain, 

In which are reflected through Memory's glass 
The lost seencs of youth which return not again. 

Oh ! now I look back and remember the hours 
When I wished that a time of sweet leisure might 

come, 
When, freed from employments and studies, the 

powere 
Of thought were all loosened, in fancy to roam. 

That time has arrived. Care nor business conspire 
To restrain the mind's freedom, nor press on the 
heart; 

No stern Prohibition hangs over the lyre, 
To bid all its bright inspirations depart 

But how has it come ? — Oh ! by breaking the ties 
Of arTection and kindred, and snatching away 

The beloved from around me, whose preise was the 
prize 
Which iured me in Poeffj'a ^«ftrcvj Vi ita^j* 
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FORGKTFÜLNK88. 

Wi parted ! — Friendship's dream lud caat 

Deep interest o'er the brief farewell, 
And left upon the shadowy past 

Füll many a thought od which to dwell : 
8uch thought* os come in early youth, 

And live in fcllowship with hope ; 
Robed in the brilliant hues of truth, 

Unfitted with the world to cope. 



We parted. He wcnt o'er the 

And drcpcr solitudc was mine; 
Vet there remained in memory 

For frei inj: still a sacred shrine : 
And Thought and Hope were offercd up 

Till their ethcrcal cssence fled, 
And Disappointmcnt from the cup 

Its dark lihutions pourcd instead. 

Wo partrd. 'Twa« an idle dream 

That th •« wc e'cr should meet again ; 
For who that kn»*w man's heart, would deem 

Thut it could long unchanged remain 1 — 
He souqht a forden c ime, and learned 

Another lunirunge, which expressed 
To slramjcrs the rieh thougbts that buraed 

With unquenched power within his breast 

And soon hc better loved to speak 

In thosc new oecents than his own ; 
His native tongue seemed cold and weak 

To breathe the wakened passions* tone. 
He waudered far, and lingered long, 

And drank so deep of Lethe's stream, 
That eaeh new fceling grew more strong, 

And all the past was like a dream. 

We met — a few glad words were spoken, 

A few kind glances were exchanged ; 
But friendship's first romance was broken — 

His had been from me estranged. 
I feit it all — we met no more — 

My heart was true, but it was proad ; 
Life'» carly confidence was o'er, 

And hope had set beneath a cloud. 

We met no more — for neither sought 

To reunile the severed chain 
Of social intercourse ; for naught 

Could join its parted links again. 
Too much of the wide world had been 

Betwcen us for too long a time, 
And he had looked on many a scene, 

The beautiful and the sublime. 

And he had themes on which to dwell, 

And memories that were not mine, 
Which formed a separating spell, 

And drew a mystic boundary line. 
His thou^hts were wanderen — and the things 

Which brought back friendship's joys to me, 
To him were but the spirit's wings 

Which bore him o'er the distant 



For he had seen the evening star 

Glancing its rays o'er ocean's waves, 
And marked the moonbeams from afar, 

Lighting the Grecian heroes' graves ; 
And he had gazed on trees and flowers 

Beneath Italia's sunny skies, 
And listened, in fair ladies' bowers, 

To Genius' words and Beauty'e sighj 

His steps had echoed through the halls 

Of grandeur, long left desolate ; 
And he had climbed the crumbling wall 

Or oped perforce the hingeless gate ; 
And mused o'er many an ancient pilo, 

In ruin still magnificent, 
Whose histories could the hours beguil< 

With dreams, before to Fancy lent. 

8uch recollcctions come to him, 

With moon, and stars, and summer flo 
To me they bring the shadows dim 

Of earlier and of happier hours. 
I would thosc shadows darker feil — 

For life, with its best powere to bless, 
Has but few memories loved as well 

Or welcome as forgetfulness ! 



HE CAME TOO LATE. 



Hk came too late ! — Neglect had tried 

Her constancy too long ; 
Her love had yielded to her pride, 

And the deep sensc of wrong. 
8he scorned the ofTering of a heart 

Which lingered on its way, 
Till it could no delight impart, 

Nor spread one cheering ray. 

He came too late ! — At once he feit 

That all his power was o'er : 
IndüTcrcnce in her calm smile dwelt — 

She thought of him no more. 
Anger and grief had passed away, 

Her heart and thoughts were free ; 
8he met him, and her words were gay 

No spell had Memory. 

He came too late ! — The subtle chordi 

Of love were all unbound. 
Not by ofience of spoken words, 

But by the slights that wound. 
She knew that life held nothing now 

That could the past repay, 
Yet she disdained his tardy vow, 

And coldly turned away. 

He came too late ! — Her countleas dit 

Of hope had long since flown ; 
No charms dwelt in his chosen theme 

Nor in his whispered tone. 
And when, with word and smile, he t 

AfTection still to prove, 
8he nerved her heart with woman's p 

And spurned his fickle love. 



MARY E. BROOKS. 



rliss Mary E. Aiken, a native of New 
rk, was for several years a contributor to 
Mirror and other periodicals, ander the 
lature of •' Norna," her sister, during the 
le period, writing ander the pseudonyme 
•* Hinda." In 1828 she was married to 
. James G. Brooks, a gen dem an of fine 
lities, who was well known as the author 
many graceful pieces, in prose and verse, 
Tied •* Florio." In the following year ap- 
axed a volume entitled The Ri vals of Este, 
d other Poems, by James G. and Mary E. 
ooks. The leading composition, from 
hich the collection had its name, is by 



Mre. Brooks. It is a stcry of passion, and the 
principal characters are of the ducal house 
of Ferrara. Her Hebre w Melodies, and other 
short poems, in the same volume, are written 
with more care, and have much more merit. 
Mr. Brooks was at this time connected 
with one of the New York Journals ; but in 
1830 he removed to Winchester, in Virginia, 
where he was for several years editor of a 
political and literary gazette. In 1838 he 
returned to New York, and established him- 
self in Albany, where he remained until bis 
death, in February, 1841, from which time 
Mrs. Brooks has resided in New York. 
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THE CL08E OF THE YEAE. 



•* Tb« ercrlutiac to bt which kadk tont 
Hau» taucht tu naofht or littl*.** 

Fbom the deep and stirring tone, 
Ever on the mid night breaking, 

Came a whisper thrill and lone 
O'er my ailent vigil waking : 

" Come to me ! the dreamy hour 

Fades before the spoiler's power ! 

Come ! the passing tide is strong, 

As it bears thy life along ; 

Soon another seal for thee 

8tamps the stern Futurity. 

Bow thee — bend thee to the light 

Stealing on thy spirit sight, 

From the bygone's faded bloom, 

From the shadow and the gloom, 

From each stränge and changeful scene 

Which amid thy path has been ; 

And oh, let it wake for thee, 

Beacon of the days to be !" 

8oft before my sight was spreading 
Many a sweet and sunny flower ; 
Pleasure bright, her promise shedding, 

Gilded o'er each fairy bower : 
Oh, it was a laughing glee, 
Hanging o'er Futurity ; 
Blisscs mid young beauties blooming— 
Hopes, no sullen griefs entombing — 
Loves that vowed to link for ever, 
Cold or blighted, never — never ; 
Not a shadow on the dorne 
Fancy reared for dsys to come — 
Not a dream of sleeping Ul 
Tbere her rushing tide to chill ; 
Gayly lay each glittering morrow : 
And I turned me half in sorrow, 



As that phantom beckoned back, 
To retrace Life's fading track. 

8inking in the broad dim ocean, 

8hadows blending o'er its bier, 
81ow from being's wild commotion, 

8aw I pass another year. 
There was but a misty cloud 
Bending o'er a silent shroud ; 
Hope, ferne, rapture — loved and gay — 
TeU, oh teil me, where were they t 
Idols once in sunlight glancing, 

Ay, that claimed each starting sigh, 
With the green-Ieafed promise dancing 

Round the heart so merrily — 
Where was now the waking blossom 
Should be wreathing round the bosom t 
Only lay a mist iar spreading, 
Dim and dimmer twilight shedding, 
Like to feveT'ß fitful gleam, 
Like to sleeper's troubled dream ; 
In the cold and perished Past 
Lay the mighty strife at last 

Oft that dim and visioncd treading, 

Where the frail and feir decay, 
Cornea upon my bosom, shedding 

Light through many a riaing day. 
Phantoms now in beauty ranging, 
Dreaming ne'er of chill or changing, 
Bright and gay and riashing all, 
How their voiceless shadows fall ! 
Go— the weeper'B heart is weary ; 
Go— the widow's weil is dreary : 
Thousand-toned the agony 
On each night-breeze sweeping by : 
Go — and for each little flower 
Wreathed about the blighted bower, 
Bright, when suns and «Urs havo set, 
WU1 a floVret hlomom ^«L 
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A PLEDGE TO THE DYING YEAJL 

Fill to the brim ! one pledge to the peat, 

As it sinks on its shadowy bier ; 
Fill to the brim ! 'tis the saddest and last 

We pour to the grave of the year : 
Wake, the light phantoma of beauty that won U§ 

To linger awhile in thoae bowera ; 
And flash the bright daybeams of promise lipon ua, 

That gilded life's earlier hours. 

Here 's to the love — though it flitted away, 

We can never, no, never forget ! 
Through the gathering darkneaa of many a day, 

One pledge will we pour to it yet. 
Oh, frail aa the vision, that w itching and tender, 

And bright on the Wanderer broke, 
When Irem's own beauty in ahadowleai splendor, 

Along the wild deaert awoke.* 

Fill to the brim ! one pledge to the glow 

Of the heart in ita purity warm ! 
Ere ftorrow had aullied the fountain below, 

Or darkness envelopcd the form : 
Fill to that life-tide ! oh, warm was ita raahing 

Through Adens of arrowy light, 
And yet liko the wave in the wilderneas guahing, 

'Twill g'adden the wine cup to-night 

Fill to the past ! from ita dim distant sphere 

Wild voiecs in melody corae ; 
The strains of the bygone, deep echoing here, 

We pledge to tlieir shadowy tomb ; 
And like the bright orb, that in sinking flings back 

One gleam o'er the cloud-covered dorne, 
May the dreams of the past, on futurity track 

The hope of a holier home ! 



IL 



"WEEP NOT FÜR THE DEAD." 

Oh, weep not for the dead ! 
Rather, oh rather give the tear 
To those who darkly linger here, 

When all besides are fled : 
Weep for the spirit withering 
In ita cold, cheerleas sorrowing ; 
Weep for the young and lovely one 
That ruin darkly revels on, 

But never be a tear-drop ahed 

For them, the pure enfranchised dead. 

Oh, weep not for the dead ! 
No raore for them the blighting chill, 
The thousand shades of earthly ill, 

The thousand thorna we tread ; 
Weep for the life-charm early flown, 
The spirit broken, bleeding, lone ; 
Weep for the death panga of the heart, 
Ere being from the boaom part ; 

But never be a tear-drop given 

To thoae that rest in yon blue heaven. 

* Irem, one of the gardeni detcribed by Mohammed 

pianted, as the commentatoni of the Koran tay, by a king 
named Shedad, once teea by an Arabian. who wanderea 
very far into the deiert in aearch of a loat camel : a gar« 



DREAM OF LIFE. 

I bbabd the muaic of the wave, 

Aa it rippled to the ahore, 
And aaw the willow branchea lave, 

Aa light wind« swept them o'er — 
The muaic of the golden bow 

That did the torrent span ; 
But I heard a sweeter music flow 

From the youthful heart of man. 

The wave rushed on — the huea of heavei 

Fainter and fainter grew, 
And deeper melodies were given 

As swift the changea flew : 
Then came a shadow on my sigh ; 

The golden bow was dim — 
And he that laughed beneath its light, 

What was the change to him ? 

I aaw him not : only a throng 

Like the swell of troubled ocean, 
Rising, sinking, swept along 

In the tempest's wild commotion : 
81eeping, dreaming, waking then, 

Chains to link or sever — 
Turning to the dream again, 

Fain to clasp it ever. 

There was a rush upon my brain, 

A darkness on mine eye ; 
And when I turned to gaze again, 

The mingled forma were nigh : 
In shadowy maas a mighty hall 

Rose on the fitful scene ; 
Flowers, music, gems, were flung o'er all, 

Not such as once had been. 

Then in its mist, fax, far away, 

A phantom aeemed to be ; 
The something of a bygone day — 

But oh, how changed was he ! 
He rose beside the festai board, 

Where aat the merry throng ; 
And as the purple juice he poured, 

Thus woke his wassail song : 

SOHO. 

Comb ! while with wine the gobleta flow, 
For wine they say has power to bless ; 

And flowera, too — not roaes, no ! 
Bring poppies, bring forgetfulness ! 

A lothe for departed Miss, 

And each too well remembered scene : 
Earth has no sweeter draught than thia, 

Which drowna the thought of what has h 

Here 's to the heart's cold icinesa, 

Which can not smile, but will not sigh : 

If wine can bring a chill like thia, 
Come, fill for me the goblet high. 

Come — and the cold, the falae, the dead, 

8hall never cross our revelry ; 
We'll kiss the wine cup sparkling red, 

And anap the chain of memory. 



den no leas celebrated (sayi Sir W. Jones) by the Aal 
pocU, than that of the Hetperides by the Greeka. 



M. ST. LEON LOÜD. 



Marguerite St. Leon Barstow was born 
in ihe raral town of Wysox, among the wind- 
ings of the Susquehannah, in Bradford coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. In 1824 she was married 
to Mr. Loud, of Philadelphia ; and, except 
during a short period passed in the South, 
has since resided in that city. Her poems 
have für the raost part appeared in the Uni- 
ted States Gazette and in the Philadelphia 



A DREAM OF THE LONELY I8LE. 



> 



Theke U an iale in the far South sea, 
Sonny and bright as an isle can be ; 
Sweet is the sound of the ocean wave, 
As its sparkiing waters the green shores lave ; 
And froin the shcll that upon the Strand 
Lira half buried in golden sand — 
fk thrilling tone through the still air rings, 
Like music trembling on fairy strings.^ 
Flowers like those which the Peris find 
In the bowere of their paradise, and bind 
In the flowing tresses, are blooming there, 
And gay birds glance through the scented air. 
Gern« and pearls are strewed on the earth 
Untouched — there are known to know their worth ; 
And that fair island Death comes not nigh : 
Whv should he come 1 — there are none to die. 

My heart had grown, like the misanlhrope's, 
Cold and dead to all human hopes ; 
Farne and fortune alike had proved 
Baseless dreams, and the friends I loved * 

A^anUhed away, like tbe flowere that fade Y 
in the deadly blight of the Upas' shade.1 ' 
I longed upon that green isle to be, 
Far away o'cr the sounding sea, 
Where no human voiee, with its words of pain, 
Could ever fall on my ear again. 
Life seemed a desert waste to me, 
And I sought in slumber from care to flee. 

Away, away, o'er the waters blue, 
Light as a sca-bird the yessel flew. 
Deep ocean-furrows her timbers plough, 
As the wave« are parted before her prow ; 
And the foaming billows dose o'er her path, 
Kissing and roaring, as if in wrath. 
Bot swiftly onward, through foam and spray, 
To the lonely island she steers her way : 
The heavens above wore their brightest smile, 
As the bark was moored by that fairy isle ; 
The ssils were furled, the voyage was o'er ; 
I shoukl buflet the waves of the world no more ! 
I looked to the ocean — the bark was gone, 



monthly magazines. Mr. Edgar A. Poe, in 
his Autography, says of Mrs. Loud, that she 
"has imagination of no common order, and, 
unlike many of her sex, is not 

' Content to dwell in decenciea forever.' 
While she can, upon occasion, compose the 
ordinary singsong with all the decorous pro- 
prietieswhich arein fashion,sheyetventures 
very frequently intoa moreethereal region." 



And I stood on that beautiful isle alone. 

My wish was granted, and I was blest ; 

My spirit revelled in perfekt rest — 

A Dead sea calm— even yThought reposed w 

Like a weary dove with its pinions closeöO / 

Beauty was round me : bright roses hung 

Their blushing wreaths o'er my head, and flung 

Fragance abroad on the gale — to me 

Sweeter than odors of Araby ; 

Wealth was mine, for the yellow gold 

Lay before me in heaps untold. 

Death to that island knew not the way, 

But life was mine for ever and aye, 

Till Love again made my heart its throne, 

And I ceased to dwell on the isle alone. 

Long did my footsteps delighted ränge 
My peaceful home, but there came a change : 
My heart grew sad, and I looked with pain 
On all I had bartered life's ties to gain. 
A chilling weight on my spirits feil, 
As the low, soft wail of the ocean shell — 
Or the bee's faint hum in the flowery wood, 
Was all that broke on my solitude. 
Oh ! then I feit, in my loneliness, 
That earth had no power the heart to bless, 
Unwarmed by aflection's holy ray ; 
And hope was withered, as day by day 
I watched for the bark, but in vain — in vain ; 
8he never sought that green isle again ! 

I stretched my arms o'er the heaving sea, 
And prayed aloud, in my agony, 
That Love's pure spirit might with me dwell. 
Then rose the waves with a murmuring swell, 
Higher and higher, tili naught was seen 
Where slept in beauty that islet green. 
The waters passed o'er me — the spell was bioke ; 
From the dream of the lonely isle I woke, 
With a heart redeemed from its selfish stain, 
To mingle in scenes of the world again 
With cheerful spirit — and rather share 
The pains and sorrows which mortals beer, 
Than dwell where no shade on my path is thyown, 
Mid fädele« flowen and bn%ViX ^xsä itact*. 

\\\ 
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THE DE3EETED H01IESTEAD. 



These ia a lonely homeatead 

In a green and quiet vale, 
With ita tali trees aighing mournfally 

To every passing gale ; 
There are many manaiona round it, 

In the aunlight gleaming fair ; 
Bot mo»grown is that ancient roo£ 

Ita walls are gray and bare. 
Where once glad voices aounded 

Of children in their mirth, 
No whisper breaks the solitude 

By that deserted hearth. 
The swallow firom her dwelling 

In the low eayea hath flown ; 
And all night long, the whip-poor-wiH 

Sing« by the threshold stone. 
So hand above the window 

Tiea up the trailing vines ; 
And through the broken casement-panea 

The moon at midnight shinea. 
And many a solemn shadow 

Seems starting from the gloom ; 
Like forma of long-departed onea 

Peopling that dim old room. 
No furrow for the harvest 

la drawn lipon the piain, 
And in the paaturea green and fair 

No herds or flocks remain. 
Why ia that beaateoua homeatead 

Thua standing bare and lone, 
While all the worshipped houaehold goda 

In duat lie overthrown. 
And where are they whoae Yoicea 

Rang out o'er hill and dale ? 
Gone — and their mournful hiatory 

Ia but an ofl-told tale. 
There smtlea no lovelier valley 

Beneath the aummer aun, 
Yet they who dwelt together there, 

Departed one by one. 
8omo to the quiet churchyard, 

And some beyond the aea ; 
To meet no more, as once they met, 

Beneath that old roof-tree. 
Like foreat-birds foraaking 

Their ahcltering native nest, 
The young to life'a wild scenes went forth, 

The agöd to their reat 
Farne and ambition lured them 

From that green vale to roam, 
But aa their dazzling dreama depait, 

Regretful memoriea come 
Of the valley and the homeatead — 

Of their childhood pure and free— 
Till each world-weary apirit pinea 

That spot once more to aee« 
Oh ! bleat are they who linger 

Mid old familiär thinga, 
Where every object o'er the heart 

A hallowed influence flings. 
Though won are weallh and honora — 

Though reached fame's lofty dorne — 
There are no joys like thoae which dwell 

Within our ctüldhood'a home. 



PRAYER FOR AN ABSENT HÜSBAND. 



Fitheb in heaven ! 
Behold, he whom I love ia daily treading 

The path of lifo in heavineae of aoui 
With the thick darkneaa now around bim apreading 

He long hath etriven — 
Oh, thou moat kind ! break not the golden bowL 

Father in heaven ! 
Thou who ao oft haat healed the broken-hearted, 
And raiaed the weary ■pirit bowed with care, 
Let him not aay hia joy hath all departed, 

Leat he be driven 
Down to the deep abyaa of dark deapair. 

Father in heaven ! 
Oh, grant to hia moat cherished hopea a bleeamg — 

Let peace and reat deacend upon hia head, 
That hia torn heart, thy holy love poaaeaaing, 

May not be riven — 
Let guardian angela watch his lonely bed. 

Father in heaven ! 
Oh, may hia heart be stayed on thee ! each feeling 

Still lifted up in gratitude and love ; 
And may that faith the joys of heaven revealing 

To him be given, 
Till he ahall praiae thy name in realma above. 



REST IN THE GRAVE. 

Oh, peaceful grave ! how blest 
Are they who in thy quiet Chambers reat, 

After the feverish atrife — 
The wild, dark, turbulent career of lifo !—. 

There ahall the throbbing brain, 
The heart with ita wild hopea and longings vain, 

Find undisturbed repose — 
No more to atruggle with ita weight of woea. 

No paarionate deairea 
For some bright goal to which the aoui aapir ei 
Forever unattained— consumelike quenchleaafires. 

Oh ! for a dreamleae aleep, 

A alum her calm and deep, 
A long and ailent midnight in the totnb, 
Where no dim visiona of the past may come ; 

No haunting memoriea — no tears, 
Nor voicee which the atartled apirit heara, 
Whiapering mysterioualy of ill in Coming yeara. 

Peace — peace unbroken dwella, 

Oh grave ! in thy lone cella. 

And yet not lone, for they 

Who've paaeed from earth away, 
People thy realma — the beautiful, the young, 
The kindred who around my pathway flung 
All that earth had of brightneaa — and the tomb 

Ia robbed of all ita gloom. 

There woukl I reat, O Grave ! 

Till thy unatormy wave 
Hath overawent the whole of life'a bleak ahore ; 
In thy deep atream of calm forgetfulneaa 

My aoui would sink — no more 
To brave within a frail, unanchored bark, 
Life's toaaing billowa and ita tempeata dark. 



EMMA C. EMBURY. 



is graceful and populär authoress — the 
rd of our country — to whom we are in 
ge a degree indebted for redeeming the 
es' magazines," so called, from the re- 
b of frivolity and sickly sentiment, is 
jhter of Dr. James R. Manley, for many 
one of the most eminent physicians of 
York, from whom she inherits all the 
iar pride and prejudice that make up 
»nuine Enickerbocker. She was mar- 
it appears from the New York Mirror 
> following Saturday, on the tenth of 
1828, to Mr. Daniel Embury, now of 
lyn, a gentleman of liberal fortune, who 
1 known for his taste and scholarly ac- 
nents. 

u Embury 's native interest in literature 
oanifested by an early appreciation of 
Drks of genius, and her poetical talents 
Boon recognised and admired. Under 
^nature of " I an the," she gave to the 

numerous effusions, which were dis- 
shed for vigor of language and genuine 
of feeling. A volume of these youthful 
oat promising compositions was seleot- 

published, under the title of Guido and 
Poems. Since her marriage, she has 
to the public more prose than verse, 
e former is characterized by the same 
tic spirit which is the essential beauty 
*ry. Many of her tales are founded 
i just Observation of life, although not 
are equally remarkable for attractive 



invention. In point of style, they often pös- 
sess the merit of graceful and point ed dic- 
tion, and the lessons they inculcate are inva- 
riably of a pure moral tendency. Constance 
Latimer, or The Blind Girl, is perhaps better 
known than any other of her Single produc- 
tions ; and this, as well as her Pictures of 
Early Life; has passed through a large num- 
ber of editions. In 1845 she published, in a 
beautiful quarto volume, with pictorial illus- 
trations, Nature's Gems, or American Wild 
Flowers, a work which contains some of 
the finest specimens of her writings, in both 
prose and verse. In 1846 she gave to the 
public a collection of graceful poems, under 
the title of Love's Token Flowers ; and, in 
1848, The Waldorf Family, or Grandfather's 
Legends, a lüde volume in which she has 
happily adapted the romantic and poetical 
legendary of Brittany to the tastes of our own 
country and the present age ; and a work 
entitled Glimpses of Home Life, in which 
many of the beautiful fictions she had writ- 
ten for the magazines, having a unity and 
corapleteness of design, are reproduced, to 
run anew the career of popularity through 
which they passed on their first and separate 
publication. The tales and sketches by Mrs. 
Embury are very numerous, probably not less 
than one hundred and fifty ; and several such 
delightful series, evincing throughout the 
same true cultivation and refinement of taste 
and feeling, might be made from them. 



»WO PORTRAIT8 FROM LIFE. 



tat a timid watch young Lore was keeping 
i thou wert fashioned in such gentle guise ! 
was thy natura nursed with Beeret sighs ! 
litter tears thy mother's heart were steeping ! 
in the crystal depths of thy blue eyes 
d of troubled tenderness lies sleeping, 
« thy füll and glowing lip there lies 
ow that portends thee ruture weeping. 
and self-distrustful — doubting süll 
»lf> bat trustrag all the world beeide, 
ingly sensitive to Coming ill, 
rag with woman's softness manhood's pride, 
ilt thou all life's ruture conflicts bear, 

suner all that man must do and dare 1 



i 



IL 

PaouD^self-sustained and fearless ! dreadingnaught 
8ave firisehood — loving everything bot sin — 
How gioriou» is the light that from within 

Hlumes thy boyish face with lofry thought ! 

A child thou art — but thy deep eyes are fraaght 
With that mysterious light by genius shed, 

And in thine aspect is a glory caught 
From the high dreams that Cluster round thy heacL 

I know not what thy future lot may be, 
But, when men gather to a new Crusade 

Against earth s fidsehood, wrong, and tyranny, 
Thou wilt be there with all thy strength dis- 
played — 

Thy voiee clear-ringing mid the conflict's roar, 

And on thy banner, writ ü\ «Ui%, M Hxcaüam V 9 
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THE DUKE OP REICH8TADT. 



Heim of that name 
W hich shook with sudden terror the far earth — 
Child of strenge destinies e'en firora thy birth, 

When kings and princes round thy cradle came, 
And gave their crowns, as play things, to thy hand — 
Thine heritage the spoils of many a land ! 

How were the schemes 
Of human foresight baffled in thy fate, 
Thou victim of a parent's lofty State ! 

What glorious visions filled thy father's dreams, 
When first he gazed upon thy infant face, 
And deemed himself the Rodolph of his race ! 

8carce had thine eye« 
Beheld the light of day, when thou wert bound 
With power*! vain symbols, and thy young brow 

crowned 
With Rome's imperial diadem — the prize 
From priestly princes by thy proud sire won, 
To deck the pUlow of his cradled son. 

Yet whcre is now 
The sword that flashed as with a meteor light, 
And led on half the world to stirring fight, 

Bidding whole seas of blood and carnage flow ? 
Alas ! when foüed on his last battle-plain, 
Ita ahattered fragments forged thy father's chain. 

Far worse thy fate 
Than that which dooraed him to the barren rock ; 
Through half the universe was feit the shock, 
When down he toppled from his high estate ; 
And the proud thought of still acknowledged power 
Could cheer him e'en in that disastrous hour. 

But thou, poor boy"1 
Hadst no such dreams to cheat the lagging hours; 
Thy chains still galled, though wreathed with fairest 
Thou hadst no images of bygone joy, [flowers; 
No visions of antieipated feine, 
To bear thee through a life of sloth and shame. 

And where was ehe, 
Whose proudest title was Napoleon's wife ? 
8he who firet gave, and should have watched thy 
Trebling a mother's tenderness for thee, [life, 
Despoiled heir of empire 7 On her breast 
Did thy young heart repose in its unrest ? 

No ! round her heart 
Children of humbler, happier lineage twined : 
Thou couldst but bring dark memories to mind 
Of pageants where ehe bore a heartless part ; 
8he who shared not her raonarch-husband's doom 
Cared little for her first-born's living tomb. 

Thou art at rest : 
Child of Ambition'» martyr ! life had been 
To thee no Uessing, but a dreary scene 

Of doubt, and dread, and sufTering at the best ; 
For thou wert one whose path, in these dark timea, 
Would lead to sorrows — it may be to crimes ! 

Thou art at rest : 
'l*he idle sword hath worn its sheath away ; 
The spirit has consumed its bonds of day ; 
And they, who with vain tyranny comprest 
Thy soul's high yearnings, now forget their fear, 
And fling ambition's purple o'er thy hier ! 



8YMPATHY. 

Likb the sweet melody which fitintly lingers 
Upon the windharp's strings at dose of day, 

When gently touched by evening's dewy fingen 
It breathes a low and melancholy lay : 

80 the calm voiee of sympathy meseemeth ; 

And while its magic spell is round me cast, 
My spirit in its cloistered ailence dreameth, 

And vaguely blends the ruture with the past 

But vain such dreams while pain my bosom thrilleth, 
And mournful memories around me move ; 

E'en friendship's alchemy no balm distilleth, 
To aoothe th' immedicable wound of love. 

Alas, alas ! passion too soon exhaieth 
The dewy freshness of the heart' s young flowen; 

We water them with tears, but naught availeth — 
They wither on through all life's later hours. 



AÜTÜMN EVENING. 



1 Aad iMac w*at 00t in th* field to mediute ml 



Go forth at moming's birth, 
When the glad sun, exulting in his might 
Comes from the dusky-curtained tents of night, 

8hedding his gifts of beauty o'er the earth ; 
When sounds of busy life are on the air, 
And man awakes to labor and to care, 
Then hie thee forth : go out araid thy kind, 
Thy daily tasks to do, thy harvest-sheaves to bind. 

Go forth at noontide hour, 
Beneath the heat and bürden of the day 
Pursue the labors of thine onward way, 

Nor raurmur if thou raiss life's morning flower; 
Where'er the footsteps of mankind are found 
Thou may 'st discern some spot of hallowed ground, 
Where duty blossoms even as the rose, [endose. 
Though sharp and stinging thorns the beauteousbud 

Go forth at eventide, 
When sounds of toil no more the soft air fill, 
When e'en the hum of insect life is still, 

And the bird's song on evening's breeze has died ; 
Go forth, as did the patriarch of old, [told, 

And commune with thy heart' a deep thoughts un- 
Fathom thy spirit's hidden depths, and learn 
The mysteries of life, the fires that inly burn. 

Go forth at eventide, 
The eventide of summer, when the trees 
Yield their frail honors to the passing breexe, 

And woodland paths with autumn tints are dyed; 
When the mild sun his paling lustre shrouds 
In gorgeous draperies of golden douds, 
Then wander forth, mid beauty and decay, 
To meditate alone — alone to watch and pray. 

Go forth at eventide, 
Commune with thine own bosom, and be still — 
Check the wild impulses of wayward will, 

And learn the nothingness of human pride : 
Moni is the time to act, noon to endure ; 
But, oh, if thou wouldst keep thy spirit pure, 
Turn from the besten path by worldlings trod, 
Go forth at eventide, in heart to walk with God. 
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PEACE. 



rk her not in marble halls of pride, 
e cnshuig fountains fling their eilver tide, 
r wc*?th of freshnem toward the summer aky ; 
choes of a palace are too loud — 
bat give back the footsteps of the crowd 
throng about sorae idol throned on high, 
c eimined robe and pomp of rieh array 
»nre tu hide the false one's feet of clay. 

eck her form in poverty's low vale, [pale, 
e, touched by want, the bright cheek waxes 
the heart faints, with aordid cares opprest, 
e pining discontent has left its trace 
and abiding in each haggard face, 
there, not there Peace builds her haleyon nest : 
revel scarcs her from wealth's towering dorne, 
niaery frights her from the poor man's home. 

Iwells «hc in the cloister, where the sage 
»ra the mystery of some time-stained page, 
ing, with feeble band, the classic mine ; 
ho ran teil the restless hope of ferne, 
ntter yearnings for a deathless name y 
t round the student's heart like serpents twine ! 
tion's fever burns within his breast, 
*eace, sweet Peace, abide with such a guest ? 

h not within the city's crowded mart, 
■e the low-whispered music of the heart 
l unheard amid the dang of gold ; 
ever yet did Peace her chaplet twine 
/ opon base mammon's sordid shrine, [sold ; 
rre earth's most precious things are bougnt and 
irn on (hat pile, the pearl of price would be 
•rd, because unfit for merchantry. 

nie thee to God's altar— kneeling there, 
o the mingled voiee of fervent prayer 
t swells around thee in the sacred fane ; 
tch the aolemn organ's pealing note, 
i grateful praises on the still air float, 
the freed soul forgets earth's heavy chain : 
t leam that Peace, sweet Peace, is ever found 
r eternal home, on holy ground. 



THE EOLIAN HARP. 

• of the wind« ! how vainly art thou swelüng 
diapaaon on the heedless blast ; 
idly, too, thy gentler chords are telling 
Je of sorrow as the breeze sweeps past : 
dost thou waste in loncliness the strain 
h were not heard by human ears in vain 1 

ne Harp answered,Though the winds are bear- 
oul of nwcetncss on their vie wlcss wings, fing 
ne faint tone may reach some soul despainng, 
rouse ita energies to happier things : 
ot in vain my song, if it but gives 
noment't joy to anything that lives. 

sart of mine ! canst thou not, here disceming 
noblem of thyself, some solace find 1 [ing. 
gh earth may never quench thy life-long yearn- 
give thyself like music to the wind : 
irandering thought may teach thy love and 
waken sympathy when thou art dust [trust* 

10 



ÜNRE8T. 



Hk art, weary Heart ! what means thy wild unreat ? 

Hast thou not tasted of earth's every pleasure 7 
With all that mortals seek thy lot is blcst ; 

Yet dost thou ever chant in mournful measure — 

** Something beyond !" 
Heart, weary Heart ! canst thou not find repose 

In the sweet calm of rriendship's pure devotion ? 
Amid the peace which sympathy bestows, 

Süll dost thou murmur with repressed emotion, 

" Something beyond !" 

Heart, weary Heart ! too idly hast thou poured 

Thy music and thy perfume on the blast ; 
Now, beggared in aflbction's treasured hoard, 

Thy cry is still — thy saddest and thy last — 

" Something beyond !" 
Heart, weary Heart ! oh, cease thy wild unreat — 

Earth can not satisfy thy bitter yearning : 
Then onward, upward speed thy lonely quest, 

And hope to find, where Heaven's pure stars are 
burning, u Something beyond !" 



THE OLD MANS LAMENT. 



Oh, for one draught of those sweet waters now 
That shed such freshness o'er my early life ! 

Oh that I could but bathe my fevered brow 
To wash away the dust of worldly strife, 

And be a simple-hearted child once more, 

As if I ne'er had known this world's pernicious lore ! 

My heart is weary, and my spirit panta 
Beneath the heat and bürden of the day ; 

Would that I could regain those shady haunts 
Where once, with Hope, I drearaed the houra 

Giving my thoughts to tales of old romance, [away, 

And yielding up my soul toyouth's delicious trance ! 

Vain are such wishes : I no more may tread 
With lingering step and slow the green hill-eide ; 

Before me now life's shortening path is spread, 
And I must onward, whatsoe'er betide : 

The pleasant nooks of youth are passed for aye, 

And sober scenes now meet the traveller on his way. 

Alas ! the dust which clogs my weary feet 
Glitters with fragments of each ruined shrine, 

Where once my spirit worshipped, when, with sweet 
And passionless devotion, it could twine 

Its strong affections round earth's earthliest things, 

Yet bear away no stain upon its snowy wings. 

What though some flowers have 'ücaped the tem- 
pest's wralh ? 
Daily they droop by nature's swift decay : 
What though the setting sun still lights my path ? 
Mom's dewy freshness long has passed away. 
Oh, give me back life's newly-budded flowers— 
Lct me once more inhale the breath of mornit ig*s 
houra! 

My youth, my youth ! oh, give me back my youth ! 

Not the unfurrowed brow and blooming cheek, 
But childhood's sunny thoughts, ita perfeet truth, 

And youth's unworldly feelings — these J seek : 
Ah, who could e'er be sinlesa and yet sage t [page ! 
Would that I might folget T\mia'% dnY vdAWxx^ 
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THE AMERICAN RIVER. 

A KKM1MBBAJICB. 

It rusheth on with femrful might, 

That river of the west, 
Through forest« dense, where seldom light 

Of sunbeam gilds its breast: 
Anon it dashes wildly past 
The widespread prairio lone and rast, 
Without a shadow on its tide, 
8ave the long grass that skirts its aide ; 
Again its angry currents sweep 
Bcneath some Uli and rocky steep, 
Which frowns above the darkened streun, 
Till doubly deep its waters seem. 
No rugged cliff niay check its way, 
No gentle mead invite its stay — 
Still with resistless, maddened force, 
Following its wild and devious couree, 

The river rusheth on« 
It rusheth on — the rocks are stirred, 

And echoing fax and wide, 
Through the dim forest aisles, is heard 

The thunder of its tide ; 
No olher sound strikes on the ear, 
8ave when, beside its waters clear, 
Crashing o'er branches dry and sear, 
Cornea bounding forth the antlered deer ; 
Or when, perchance, the woods give back 
The arrow whizzing on its track, 
Or deadlier rifle's vengeful crack : 
No hum of busy life is near, 
And still uncurbed in its carcer 

The river rusheth on. 
It rusheth on — no firebark leaves 

Its dark and smoking trail 
O'er the pure wave, which only heaves 

The bateau light and frail ; 
Long, long ago the rüde canoe 
Actos* its sparkling waters flew ; 
Long, long ago the Indian brave 
In the clear stream his brow might lave : 
But seldom has the white man stood 
Within that trackless sotitude, 
Where onward, onward dashing still, 
With all the force of untamed will, 

The river rusheth on. 
It rusheth on — no changes mark 

How many ycars have sped 
Since to itd banks, through forest« dark, 

Some chance the hunter led ; 
Though many a season has passed o'er 
The giant tree* that gird its shore — 
Though the soft limestone mass, imprest 
By naked footstep on its breast, 
Now hardened into rock appears» 
By work of indurating years, 
Yet 'tis by grander strength alone 
That Nature's age is ever known. 
While crumbling turrets teil the tale 
Of man's vain pomp and projeets frail, 
Time, in the wilderness displays 
Th' ennobling power of length of days, 
And in tho forest' s pathless bound, 
Type of Etern : ty, is found — 

The river rushing on. 



TUE ENOLIBH RIVER. 

A FA9TAST. 

It floweth on with pleasant souod— 

A vague and dreamlike measore, 
And singeth to the flowers «round 

A song of quiet pleasure ; 
No rugged cliff obstrueta the way 
Where the glad waters leap and play, 
Or, if a tiny rock look down 
In the calm stream with mimie rrown, 
The waves a sweeter music make, 
As at its base they flash and break : 
It speedeth on, like joy's bright hours, 
Traced but by verdure and by flowers ; 
And whether sunbeams on it rest, 
Or storm-clouds hover o'er its breast, 
Still in that green and shady glen, 
Beside the busy haunts of men, 

The river singeth 01 
It floweth on, past tree and flower, 

Until the stream is laving 
The ruins of some ancient tower, 

With ivy bannen waving : 
Methinks the river's pleasant chime 
Now teils a tale of olden a'me, 
When msil-clad knights wer© often seen 
Upon its banks of living green, 
Aud gentle dames of lineage high 
Lingered to hear Love's thrilling sigh ; 
Haply some squire, whose humbie name 
Was yet unberalded by fame, 
Here wove ambition's earliest dreams : 
While then, as now, 'nealh aunset glean 

The river singeth a 
It floweth on — that gentle stream — 

And seems to teil the story 
Of old-world herocs, and their dream 

Of fame and martial glory ; 
The war-cry on its banks has pealed, 
Blent with the clang of lance and shield 
Waked to new life by war's alarms, 
Bold knights, and squires, and men-at-an: 
Have sallied forth in proud array, 
With hearts impatient for the finay : 
Though nature's voiee is little heard, 
When pulses are thus madly stirred, 
Yet, while in brightness it gives back 
The glittering sheen that marks their tri 

The river singeth o 
Yet, as above the sunniest fate 

Han^s the dark cloud of sorrow, 
So sadder scenes the fancy wait, 

8ince dreams from truth we borrow : 
A well-worn path, now grass-o'ergrown 
And hid by many a fallen stone, 
To yonder roofless chapel led 
Where sleep the castle's honored dead ; 
Füll often that pure stream has glassed 
The funeral train, as slow it passed ; 
Hark ! as the barefoot monks repeat 
The " Requiescat," wild and sweet, 

The river singeth c 
The vision fades, the phantoms Aee, 

And naught of all remaineth ; 
The river runneth nist and free, 
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The wind through ruins plaineth : 
The feudal lord and belted knight, 
And «parle« squire and lady bright, 
Long stnce have shared the common lot — 
All, isave their haughty name, forgot 
TW ivy wreathes the ruincd shrine, 
Flaanting beneath the glad sunshine ; 
The fallen fortress, ruined wall, 
And crumbling battlement, are all 
That still are left to teil the tale 
Of those who ruled that fairy vale : 
But Natura still upholds her sway, 
And flowers and music mark the way 

The river singeth on. 



BALLAD. 

The meiden tat at her busy wheel, 

Her heart was light and free, 
And ever in cheerful song broke forth 

Her boaom's harmless glee : 
Her song was in mockery of Lore, 

And oft I heard her say, 
" The gathered rose and the stolen heart 

Can charm but for a day." 

I looked on the maiden's rosy cheek, 

And her lip so füll and bright, 
And I stghed to think that the traitor Lore 

8hould conquer a heart so light : 
But she thought not of future days of wo, 

While she carolled in tones so gay — 
* The gathered rose and the stolen heart 

Can charm but for a day." 

A year passed on, and again I stood 

By the humble cottage door; 
The maid sat at her busy wheel, 

But her look was büthe no more ; 
The big tear stood in her downcast eye, 

And with sighs I heard her say, 
M The gathered rose and the stolen heart 

Can charm but for a day." 

Oh. well I knew what had dimmed her eye, 

And made her cheek so pale : 
The maid had forgotten her early song, 

While she listened to Love's soft tale ; 
She had tasted the sweets of his poisoned cup, 

It had wasted her life away — 
And the stolen heart, like the gathered rose, 

Had charmed but for a day. 



CHEERFÜLNBSS. 

A ossrixB heritage is mine, 

A life of quiet pleasure : 
My heaviest cares are but to twine 
Fresh votive garlands for the shrine 

Where *bides my bosom's treasure ; 
I am not merry, nor yet sad, 
My thoughts are more serene than glad. 

I have outlived youth's feverish mirth, 

And all its cmuseless sorrow : 
My joya are now 0/ nobler birth, 



My sorrows too have holier birth 
And heavenly solace borrow ; 
80, from my green and shady nook, 
Back on my by-past lifo I look. 

The past has memories sad and sweet, 

Memories still fondry cherished, 
Of love that blossomed at my feet, 
Whose odors still my senses greet, 

E'en though the flowers have periahed : 
Visions of pleasures passed away 
That charmed me in life's earlier day. 

The future, Isis-like, sils veited, 

And none her mystery leameth ; 
Yet why should the bright cheek he paled, 
For sorrows that may be bewailed 
When time our hopes inureth 1 
Come whenitwill grief comes too soon— 
Why dread the mght at highest noon 1 



I would not pierce the mist that 
Life's coming joy or sorrow ; 

If sweet content with me abides 

While onward still the present glides, 
I think not of the morrow ; 

It may bring griefs — enough for me 

The quiet joy I feel and 



THB WIDOW'S WOOER. 

He woos me with those honeyed words 

That women love to hear, 
Those gentle flatteries that fiul 

80 sweet on every ear : 
He teils me that my face is nur, 

Too fair for grief to shade ; 
My cheek, he says, was never meant 

In Borrow's gloom to fade. 

He Stands beside me when I sing 

The songs of other days, 
And whisfiers, in love's thrifting tonet, 

The words of beartfelt preise ; 
And often in my eyes he looks, 

8ome answering love to see ; 
In vain — he there can only read 

The faith of memory. 

He little knows what thoughts awake 

With every gentle word ; 
How, by his looks and tones, the founts 

Of tenderness are sb'rred : 
The visions of my youth return, 

Joys far too bright to last, 
And while he speaks of future Miss, 

I think but of the past 

Like lamps in eastern sepulchrea, 

Amid my heart's deep gloom, 
Aüection sheds its holtest light 

Upon my husband's tomb : 
And as those lamps, if brought once more 

To upper air grow dim, 
80 my souTs love is cold and dead^ 

Unlesa it g\ow fn Yum. 
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MADAME DE 8TAEL. 

Thbb wm no beauty on thy brow, 

No aoftness in thine eye ; 
Thy cheek wore not the roee*s glow, 

Thy lip the ruby's dye ; 
The charm* that make a woman'a pride 

Had never been thine own — 
For Heaven to thee those gifta denied 

In which earth's bright ones ahone. 

But brighter, holier apells were thine, 

For mental wealth waa given, 
Tül thou wert aa a aacred ahrine 

Where men might worahip Heaven. 
Yea, woman aa thou wert, thy word 

Could make the tyrant alart, 
And thy tongue'a witchery haa stinred 

Ambition'* iron heart 

The charm of eloquence— the akill 

To wake each aecret string, 
And from the bosom's chords, at will, 

Life*8 mournful muaic bring ; 
The o'ermastcring atrength of mind, which away a 

The haughty and the free, 
Whoae might earth's raightieat one obeya — 

Theae — theae were given to thee. 

Thou hadat a prophet's eye to pieroe 

The deptha of man's dark aoul, 
For thou couldst teil of passions fierce 

O'er which ita wild wavea roll ; 
And all too deeply hadst thou learned 

The lore of woman'a heart — 
The thoughta in thine own breast that burned 

Taught thee that mournful part 

Thine never waa a woman'a dower 

Of tenderness and love, 
Thou, who couldst cliain the eagle'a power, 

Could never tarne the dove ; 
Oh, Love is not for auch aa thee : 

The gentle and the mild, 
The beautiful thua bleat may be, 

But never Farne*« proud child 

When mid the halle of State, aJone, 

In queenly pride of place, 
The majesty of mind thy throne, 

Thy aceptre mental grace — 
Then waa thy glory feit, and thou 

Didst triumph in that hour 
When men could turn from beauty's brow 

In tribute to thy power. 

And yet a woman's heart waa thine— 

No dream of fame could fill 
The boaom which must vainly pine 

For sweet aflection still ; 
And oh, what panga thy spirit wrung, 

E'en in thy hour of pride, 
When all could list Love'a wooing tongue 

8ave thee, bright Glory'a bride. 

Corinna ! thine own hand haa traced 

Thy melancholy feto, 
Though by earth's noblest triumphs graced, 

Bliaa waita not on the great : 



Only in lowly plaeea aleep 

Life-'a flowera of aweet perfume, 

And they who climb Fame'a mountain-steep 
Muat moura their own high doom. 



HEART aüESTIONINGS. 



Wnir Life's falae oraclea, no more reprying 
To baffled hope, ahall mock my weary queet, 
When in the grave's cold ahadow calmly lying, 
Thia heart at last haa found ita earthly rest, 
How will ye think of me t 
Oh, gentle frienda, how will ye think of me ? 

Perhapa the wayside flowera around ye epringing, 
Waating,unmarked,theirrragranceand their bloom, 

Or aome freah fountain, through the forest ainging, 
Unheard, unheeded, may recall my doom : 
Will ye thua think of me ? 

May not the daybeam glancing o'er the ocean, 
Pucture my restleaa heart, which, like yon wäre, 

Reflected doubly, in ita wild commotion, 
Each ray of light that pleasure'a sunahine gave ! 
Will ye thua think of me ! 

Will ye bring back, by Memory'* art, the gladnesi 
That sent my fanciea forth, like aummer birda! 

Or will ye list that undertone of sadneaa, 
Whoae muaic seldom ahaped itself in words 1 
Will ye thua think of me ? 

Remember not how dreama, around me thronging, 
Enticed me ever from life'a lowly way, 

But oh ! still hearken to the deep aoul longing, 
Whoae mournful tone« pervade the poet'a lay : 
Will ye thua think of me 1 

And then, forgetting every way ward feeling, 

Bethink ye only that I loved ye well, 
Till o'er your souls that " late remorae" ia stealmg, 
Whoae Toicelesa anguiah only teara can teil. 
Will ye thua think of me 1 
Oh, gentle frienda ! will ye thua think of me ? 



NEVER FORGET. 



Nitsb forget the hour of our firat meeting, 
When, mid the aounda of revelry and aong, 
Only thy soul could know that mine was greeting 
Ita idol, wiahed for, waited for, so long. 

Never forget 
Never forget the joy of that revealment, 
Centring an age of bliaa in one aweet hour, 
When Love broke forth from friendahip'a frail con- 

cealment, 
And atood confeat to ua in godlike power : 

Never forget 

Never forget my heart'a intenae devotion, 

Its wealth of freahneas at thy feet flung free 
Ita golden hopea, whelmed in that boundleaa ocean, 

Which merged all wiahea, all deaires, save mee: 

Never forget 
Never forget the moment when we parted — 

When from life's summer-cloud thebolt waahurled 
That drove ua, acathed in aoul and broken hearted, 

Alone to wander through thia desert world. 

Never fiorget 



ELIZABETH M. CHANDLER. 




iz abeth Masgaret Chandler was bora 
Wilrnington, in Delaware, on the twen- 
•urih of December, 1807. Her father, an 
iplary member of the society of Friends, 
• leaving College had become a physician, 
at this period he was a farmer, in easy 
imstances, and he continued his agricul- 
l pursuits until the death of his wife, 
n he removed to Philadelphia and re- 
ed the practice of his profession. He 
in 1816, leaving two sons and a daugh- 
o the care of their materoal grandmo- 
, in Burlington, New Jersey. Elizabeth, 
youngest of his children, was placed at 
jf the schools of the society, in Philadel- 
, where she remained until about thir- 
years of age. She was remarkable, when 
young, for a love of books, and for a 
t of writing verses, and in her seven- 
ih year she began to send pieces to the 
lals. For a poem entitled The Slave- 
i, written at eighteen, she received a 
; offered by the publishers of The Cas- 
a monthly magazine, and this led to her 
aintance with Mr. Benjamin Lundy, then 

THE DEVOTED. 



ii!r face* were a round her beut, 

And eye« of vengeful ire, 

id fearful wcre the worda they «pake, 

Of torture, stake, and fire : 

rt calmly in the midist she stood, 

With eye undimmed and clear, 

id though her lip and cheek wcre white, 

She wore no signs of fear. 

Vhere is thy traitor spoase ?" they taid ;— 
A htlf-formed smile of scorn, 
tat caiied upon her haughty lip, 
Was back for answer borne ; — 
tiThere is thy traitor spousc 1" again, 
[n ficrcer tones, they said, 
id stcrnly pointed to the rack, 
All rusted o'er with red ! 

sr heart and pulse beat firm and free— 

Bat in a crimson flood, 

er p«JUd lip, and cheek, and brow, 

Rushed up the burning blood ; 

e spuke, bat proudly rose her tones, 

As when in hall or bower, 

>e haoghtiest chief that round her stood 

Had meekly owned their power. 



editor of The Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, to which paper she became from that 
time a frcquent contributor. She continued 
in Philadelphia until the summer of 183(V 
when, her health having failed, she accom- 
panied her brother to a rural town in Lena- 
wee county, Michigan, where, at a place 
which she named Hazlebank, she remained, 
in intimate correspondence with afew friends, 
and in the occasional indulgence of her taste 
for literary composition, until her death, oq 
the second of November, 1834. 

The Poetical Works of Miss Chandler, 
with a Memoir of her Life and Character, 
and a collection of her Essays, Philanthropie 
and Moral, principally relating to the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, were published in Philadel- 
phia in 1836. These volumes are altogether 
credi table to her principles and her abilities. 
Her style and feelings were influenced by her 
religious and social relations, and her wri- 
tingsexhibit but little scope orvariety ; but 
the pieces that are here quoted, show how 
well she might have sueeeeded, with a wider 
experience and inspiration. 

" My noble lord is placed within 

A safe and sure retreat" — 
« Now teil os where, thou lady bright, 

As thou wouldst merey meet, 
Nor deem thy life can purchase his ; 

He can not 'scape our wrath, 
For many a warrior*s watchful eye 

Is placed o'er every path. 

" But thou mayst win his broad estates, 

To grace thine infant heir, 
And life and honor to thysel£ 

8o thou his haunts declare." 
8he laid her hand upon her heart ; 

Her eye flashed proud and clear, 
And firmer gTew her haughty tread— 

" My lord is hidden here ! 

" And if ye seck to view his form, 

Te first must tear away, 
From round his secret dwelling-place, 

These walls of living clay !" 
They quailed beneath her haughty glanoe, 

They silent turned ande, 
And left her all unharmed amidst 

Her loveliness and pride ! 
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THB BATTLE PIELD. 



The last fading sunbeam haa tunk in the ocean, 
And darkneas has ahrouded the foreat and hiü ; 
The acenea that late rang with the battle'aoommotion 
Now aleep 'neath the moonbeama aerenely and still ; 
Tet light mistj vapors above them still hover, 
And dimly the pale beaming cresoent diacover, 
Thoogh all the stern clangor of conflict ia orer, 
And hnahed the wild trump-note that echoed ao 
ahrilL 

Around me the steed and the rider are lying, 
To wake at the bugle's loud summona no more— 
And her© ia the banner that o'er them was flying, 
Tom, trampled, and sullied, with earth and with 

göre. 
With morn — where the conflict the wildeat waa roar- 

ing, 
Where aabrea were clashing, and death-ahot were 

pouring, 
That banner was prondeat sind loftiest aparing — 
Now — Standard and bcarer alike are no more ! 

All hoahed ! not a breathing of life from the numbera 
That, acattered around rae, so heavily sleep — 
Hath the cup of red wine lent ita fumes to their 
slumbers, 
med their bright garmenta with crimson ao 
leepl 

theae are not like gay revellers sleeping, 
itwinds, unfelt, o'er their bosoms are sweep- 

leir plumea o'er the damp gronnd are creep- 

And defcrs, all uncared for, their bright fiüchions 
steep. 

Bright are they ? at morning they were— ay, at 
/ morning 
Yoiy forms were proud warriors, with hearta beat- 
/ inghigh; 
The amiles of stern valor their lipa were adorning, 
And triumph flashed out from the glance of their 
eye! 
But now : sadly altered the evening hath found them, 
They care not for conquest, disgrace can not wound 

them, 
Distinct but in name, from the earth spread around 

them, 
Beside their red broadswords unconscious they lie. 

How still is the scene ! save when dismally whooping, 
The nightbird afar hails the gathering gloom, fing 

Or a heavy sound teils that their comradea are acoop- 
A couch, where the sleepers may reat in the tomb. 

Alas ! ere yon planet again ahall be lighted, 

What hearts shall be broken, what hopea will be 
blighted, 

How many, midst sorrow'a dark storm-clouda be- 
nighted, 

Shall envy, e'en while they lament, for thy doom. 

Oh war ! when thou'rt clothed in the garments of 
giory, 

When Freedom haa lighted thy torch at her ahrine, 
And proudly thy deeds are emblazoned in atory, 

We think not, we feel not, what horrors are thine. 




Bat oh,when the Victors and vanquish'd have pa 

When lonely we stand on the war gronnd deser 

And think of the dead, and of thoae broken hea 

Thy blood-sprinkled laurel wreath ceaaes to sl 



A REVOLUTIONARY BOLDIER'S PRAY 



I cari not for the hurried march 

Through August's burning noon» 
Nor for the long cold ward at night, 

Beneath the dewy moon ; 
I 've calmly feit the winter's storma 

O'er my unaheltered head, 
And trod the snow with naked foot, 

Till every track waa red ! 

My soldier's fare ia poor and acant — 

T is what my comradea ahare, 
Yon heaven my only canopy — 

But that I well can bear ; 
A dull and feverish weight of pain 

Is preasing on my brow, 
And I am faint with recent wounda — 

For that I care not now. 

But oh, I long once more to view 

My childhood's dwelling-place, 
To clasp my mother to my hcart — 

To see my father** face ! 
To list each well-remembcred tone, 

To gaze on every eye 
That met my ear, or thrilled my heart, 

In moments long gone by. 

In vain with long and frequent draught 

Of every wave I sip— 
A quenchlcss and consuming thirst 

Is ever on my lip ! 
The very air that fana my cheek 

No blessed coolness brings — 
A burning heat or chilling damp 

Is ever on its winga. 

Oh ! let me aeek my home once more— 

For but a Utile while — 
But once above my couch to see 

My mother's gcntle smile ; 
It haunts me in my waking houra — 

'Tis ever in my drcams, 
With all the pleasant paths of home, 

Rocks, woods, and shaded streams. 

There is a fount — I know it well — 

It Springs beneath a rock, 
Oh, how its coolness and its light, 

My feverish fancics mock ! 
I pine to lay me by its sidc, 

And bathe my Iips and brow, 
'T would give new fervor to the hcart 

That beats so languid now. 
I may not — I must linger here — 

Perchance it may be just ! 
But well I know this yearning aoon 

Will scorch my heart to dust ; 
One breathing of my native air 

Had called me back to life — 
But I must die — must waste away 

Beneath this inward strife ! 
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THE BRANDYWINB. 



Mt fuot has climbed the rocky summit's height, 
And in mute rapturc from its lofty brow 
Mine eye h gazing round me with delight 
On all of beautiful, above, below: 
The tleecy smoke-wreath upward curling slow, 
The silvery waves half hid with bowering green, 
T.Vit t : .ir beneath in gentle murmurs flow, 
()ra:i\vanl Ja-*.li in foam or sparkling aheen : [scene. 
While rock* and foreät-boughs hide half the distant 

In s >oi!i. from this hright wilderness 'tis sweet 
To look through loopholcs formed by forest bougha, 
AikI \;ew the landtfcnpe far beneath the feet, 
Where cultivation all its aid bestows, 
And o er the scene an added beauty throws; 
Tue bu<«y li.irve>t group. the distant mill, 
TSi«' «jtiiet cattle stretrhed in calm repose, 
Tili» iMt !i.« f secn hchind the sloping hill — 
VI miruUd i.i one wene with most enchanting skill. 

TUe vitv air that breathes around my cheek — 
Tai« sii.ii'ii t fra^rnice of my native hüls — 
Seei-i-« \\'\*\i t .*• voiee of other tiines to speak, 
An I, while it euch uii'jtiiet fecling stills, 
\l\ |i-*n-i ; \i» !*ou! with hallowed memories fills: 
M\ t.irhn-s' hall is there ; their fect have pressed 
Th.- Mo ver-ijeinined margin nf these gushing rills, 
When Ü^hfy on the water's dimpled breast [rest 
rinir <»svii lijht hark beside the frail canoe would 

'I he r ■*>•'*. w.i«i onee your dwel'ing-place, my sires l 
Or iMvern x'ooptxl within the grecn hill's aide; 
Th ■• pr •wliiii; wolt" Med far your t»eacon fires, 
AiuJ t H' kiud Indiari half your wants supplied; 
Wli:l«' r um I vour neck» the wampum-belt he tied, 
II hr! ' \oii on hin landa in peace abide, 
.Vor Ir.M.l the wakening of the midnight brand, 
< >i hu4 .t oihrolceu faiüi to loose the peacebelt's band« 

Oh ! it' there is in beautiful and fair 
A pu.-nc.y to charni, a power to bless; 
ff bricht («lue skies and music-breathing air, 
An 1 u.iture in her every varied dress 
Ol | carelul t>eauty and wild lovelineas, 
Cid ».hod arroK* the heart one sunshine ray, 
'1 he i others, too, sweet stream, with only less 
Th in iuiueownjoy,8hallgaze,andbearaway [day 
S.j.ne cheri-died thought of thee for many a Coming 

13 ut yet not utterly otacure thy banks, 
Nor ail unknown to hiatory's page thy name; 
For liiere wi'd war hath poured his battle ranks, 
Aul Ntutnpfd in characters of blood and Manie, 
Thine «imiaUt in the chronicles of fame. 
The wa\e t!:at ripplcs on, so calm and still, 
Halb trembled at the war-cry*s loud acclaim, 
T «• rannon** voiee hath roll od from hill to hill, 

And midnt thy echoing vales the trump hath aounded 
Kurill. 
My country's Standard waved on yonder height, 
Her red croM banner England there displayed, 
And there the Uerman, who, for foreign fight, 
Had left his own domestic hearth, and made 
War, with its horrors and its blood, a trade, 
Amidst the battle stood ; and all the day, 
The buntting bomb, the rarious cannonade, 
The hugle's martial notes, the rausket's play, 

In miDgled uproar wild, resounded far away. 



Thick clouds of smoke obecured the clear bright 
And hung above them like a funeral pall, [sky, 
8hrouding both friend and foo, so soon to lie 
Like brethren sl umbering in one father's hall : 
The work of death went on, and when the fall 
Of night came onward silently, and shed 
A dreary hush, wherc late was uproar all, 
How many a brother's heart i n anguish bled [dead. 
O'er cherished ones, who there lay resting with the 

Unshrouded and uneoflined they were laid 
Within the soldier's grave — e'en where they feil : 
At noon they proudly trod the field — the spade 
At night dug out their resting-place ; and well 
And calmly did they slumber, though no bell 
Pealed over them its solcmu music slow : 
The night winds su ng their only dirge — their knell 
Was but the owlet's boding cry of wo, [ters* flow. 
The Aap of nighthawk's wing, and murmuring wa- 

But it is over now — the plough hath rased 
All trace of where War's wasting band hath been: 
No vestige of the battle may be traced, 
8ave where the share, in passin;; o'er the scene, 
Tunis up some rusted bull ; the maize is grecn 
On what was once the deatli-bed of the brave ; 
The waters have resumed their wonted shecn, 
The wild bird sings in cadence with the wave, 
And naught remains to show the slecping so!dicr*s 
grave« 

A pebble-stone that on the war-field lay, 
And a wild rose that b!os*omcd brightly there, 
Were all the relics that I bore away, 
To teil that I had trod the scene of war, 
When I had turned my footsteps hoineward far. 
These may seem childish things to some ; to me 
They shall be treasured ones — and, like the star 
That guides the sailor o'er the pathless sea, 
They shall lead back my thoughts, loved Brandy- 
wine, to thee ! 



SUMMER MORNING. 



Tis beautiful, when first the dewy light 
Breaks on the earth ! while yet the seented air 
Is breathing the cool freshness of the night, 
And the bright clouds a tint of crimson wear MM . 
When every leafy chalice ho!ds a draught 
Of nightly dew, for the hot sun to drink, [laughed 
When streain8 gush sportively, as though they 
For very joyousness, and seeiiied to shrink 
In playful terror from the Tocky brink 
Of some slight preeipice — then with quick leap 
Bound lightly o'er the barrier, and sink 
In their own whirling eddy, and then sweep 
With rippling music on, or in their Channels sleep ! 

While lights and ahades play on them with each 

breath 
That moves the calm, still waters ; when the fly 
Ski ms o'er the surface, and all things beneath 
Gleam brightly through the flood, and fish glanco 
With a quick flaah of beauty ; when the sky [by 
Weara a deep azure brightness, and the song 
Of matin gladncss lifls its voiee on high, 
And mingled harmony and perfume throng 
On every whispering breeze that Ughtly floaU akm%« 



THE DAVIDSONS. 



Tit:. lives of Lucretia Maria and Mar- 
garet Miller Davidson, whicb it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without eraotions of 
admiralion and sadness, have been illustra- 
ted at home by Professor Morse, by Wash- 
ington Irving, and by Miss Sedgwick, and 
abroad by Mr. Southey and several other 
authors of wcll-deserved eminenoe in the 
literary world. An attempt to invest them 
with any new interest would therefore be 
in vain. It is doubtful whether the annals 
of literary composition can show anything, 
produced at the same age, finer than some 
of their poems ; and the beauty of their char- 
acters, which appear to have had in them 
something of angelic holiness, fitted them as 
well to shine in heaven, as their genius to 
win the applauses of the world. 

Those who are familiär with our literary 
history may remember that a remarkable 
precocity of intellect has been frequently ex- 
hibited in this country. The cases of Lu- 
cretia and Margaret Davidson are perhaps 
more interesting than any which have re- 
ceived the general attention ; but they are 
not the most wonderful that have been known 
here. A few years ago I was shown, by one 
of the house of Harper and Brothers, the 
publishers, some verses by a girl but eight 
years of age — the daughter of a gentleman 
in Connecticut — that seeraed not inferior to 
any composed by the Davidsons ; and other 
prodigies of the same kind are at this time 
exciting the hopes of more than one family. 
Greatness is not often developed in child- 
hood, and where a stränge precocity is ob- 
servable, it is generally but an early and 
complete maturity of the mind. We can 
not always decide, to even our own satisfac- 
tion, whether it is so, but as the writings of 
these children, when they were from nine to 
fifteeu years of age, exhibited no advance- 
ment, it is reasonable to suppose that, like 
the wonderful boy Zerah Culburn, of Ver- 
mont, whose arithmetical calculations many 
years ago estonished the world, they would 
bave possessed in their physical maturity no 
high or peculiar inteJJbectual qualities. 



IL 



The father of Lucretia and Margaret Da- 
vidson was a physician. Their mother's 
maiden name was Margaret Miller. She 
was a woman of an ardent temperament and 
an affectionate disposition, and had been care- 
fully educated. Lucretia was born in the 
village of Plattsburg, in New York, on the 
twenty-seventh of September, 1 808. In her 
infancy she was exceedingly fragile, but she 
grew stronger when about eighteen months 
old, and though less vigoröus than most chil- 
dren of her age, suffered utile for several 
years from sickness. She learned the ai- 
phabet in her third year, and ät four was 
sent to a public school, where she was taught 
to read and to form letters in sand, after the 
Lancasterian System. As soon as she could 
read, her time was devoted to the little books 
that were given to her, and to composition. 
Her mother, at one time, wishing to write a 
letter, found that a quire or more of paper 
had disappeared from the place where wri- 
ting implements were kept, and when she 
made inquiries in regard to it, the child caxne 
forward and acknowledged that she had 
" used it." As Mre. Davidson knew she had 
not been taught to write, she was surprised, 
and inquired in what manner it had been 
destroyed. Lucretia burst into tears, and 
replied that she did not like to teil. The 
question was not urged. The paper contin- 
ued to disappear, and she was frequently 
observed with little blank books, and pens, 
and ink, sedulously shunning Observation. 
At length, when she was about six years old, 
her mother found hidden in a closet, rarely 
opened, a parcel of p apere which proved to 
be her manuscript books. On one side of 
each leaf was an artfully sketched picture, 
and on the other, in rudeiy formed letters, 
were poetical explanations. 

From this time she .acquired knowledge 
very rapidly, studying intensely at school, 
and reading in every leisure moment at home. 
When about twelve years of age she accom- 
panied her father to a celebration of the 
birth-night of Washington. She had stud- 
ied the history of the father of bis eountry, 
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and the scene awakened her enthusiasm. 
The next day an older sister found her ab- 
sorbed in writing. She had drawn an um, 
and written two stanzas beneath it. They 
were shown to her mother, who expressed 
her delight with such animation that the 
child immediately added the concluding Ver- 
ses, and returned with the poem as it is 
printed in her Remains : 

And does a hero's dust lie here 1 
Columbia ! gaze and drop a tear ! 
His country's and the orphan's inend, 
See thousands o'er his ashes bend ! 

Among the heroes of the age, 
He was the warrior and the sage : 
He left a train of glory bright, 
Wh ich never will be hid in night 

The toils of war and danger past, 
He reaps a rieh reward at last ; 
His pure soul mounts on cherub's winga, 
And now with saints and angels sings. 

The brightest on the list of fame, 

In golden lettera shines his name ; 

Her trurap shall sound it through the world, 

And the striped banner ne'er be furled ! 

And every sex, and every age, 
From üsping boy to learned sage, 
The widow, and her orphan son, 
Revere the name of Washington. 

She continued to write with much indus- 
try from this period. In the summer of 1823, 
her health being very feeble, she was with- 
drawn from school, and sent on a Visit to 
some friends in Canada. In Montreal she 
was delighted with the public buildings,mar- 
tial parades, pictures, and other novel sights, 
and she returned to Plattsburg with renova- 
ted health. Her sister Margaret was born 
on the twenty-sixth of March, 1823, and a 
few days afterward, while holding the infant 
in her lap, she wrote the following lines : 

Sweet habe ! I can not hope that thou'lt be freed 
From woes, to all since earliest time decreed ; 
But may'st thou be with resignation bleased, 
To bear each evil howsoe'er distressed. 

May Hope her anchor lend amid the storm, 
And o'er the tempest rear her angel form ; 
May sweet Benevolence, whose worda are peace, 
To the rüde whirlwind softly whisper — oease ! 

And may Religion, Heaven'« own darling child, 
Teach thee at human cares and griefii to smile— 
Teach thee to look beyond that world of wo, 
To Heaven's high fount whence mercies ever flow. 

And when this vale of years is safely paased, 
When Death's dark curtain shuts the scene at last, 
May thy freed spirit leave this earthly sod, 
And fly to seek the bosom of thy God. 



In the summer of 1824 she fumhed her 
longest poem, Amir Khan, and in the autumn 
of the same year was sent to the seminary of 
Mrs. Willard, at Troy, where she remained 
during the winter. In May, 1825, after 
spending several weeks at home, she was 
transferred to a boarding-school at Albany, 
and here her health, which had beforc been 
slightly affected, rapidly declined. In Com- 
pany with her mother, and Mr. Mcss Kent, 
a gentleman of fortune, who had undertaken 
to defray the costs of her education, she re- 
turned to Plattsburg in July, and died there 
on the twenty-seventh of August, one month 
beföre her seventeenth birthday. She re- 
tained, until her death, the purity and sim- 
plicity of childhood, and died in the confident 
hope of immortal happiness. 

Soon after her death, her poems and prose 
writings were published, with a memoir by 
Mr. S. F. B. Morse, of New York, and an 
elaborate biography of her life and character 
has since been written by Miss C. M. Sedg- 
wick, the author of Hope Leslie, etc. The 
following verses are among the most perfect 
she produced. They were addressed to her 
sister, Mrs. Townsend, in her fifteenth year: 

When evening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 

Wben not a murin ur, not a sound, 
To Fancy's sportive ear is given ; 

When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye ; 

When Nature, soflened by her light, 
Seems calmly, solemnly to lie ; 

Then, when our thoughts are raised above 
This world, and all this world can give : 

Oh, sister, sing the song I love, 
And tears of gratitude reeeive. 

The song which thrills my bosom's core, 
And hovering, trembles, half afraid, 

Oh, sister, sing the song onoe roore 
Which ne'er for mortal ear was made. 

T were almost sacrilege to sing 

Tbose notes amid the glare of day — 

Notes borne by angels' purest wing, 
And wafted by their breath away. 

When sleeping in my grass-grown bed, 
Shouldst thou still linger here above, 

Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister, sing the song I love ! 

At the same age she wrote these lines To a 
Star : 

Thou brightly glittering star of even, 
Thou gern upon the brow of heaven, 
Oh ! were this flutte ring spirit free, 
How quick 't would spread its wings to Chwu 
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How ca'mly, brightly, do«t thou shine, 
Like the pure lamp in Virtue'» shrine : 
Bure thc iair world whicb thou may'st boast 
Was never ranaomed, never lost 

There, beings pure as heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, togethcr share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
Ana Firaphf spread thc gheltering wing. 

There. cloudlcss days and brilliant night«, 
II In med bv Heaven's refulgent lights — 
There seaHons. years, unnoticed roll, 
And unregrcttcd by the soul. 

Thou Iittle sparkling gtar of even, 
Th u gern upon au azure heaven, 
How Kwirtly will I soar to theo, 
When tliis imprisoncd soul is free. 

In her sixteemh vear she wrote Three 
Prophecie?, of which ihc fullowing is one: 

Lot nie craze auhile on that marble brow, 
On that lull, dark eye, on that cheek's warm glow; 
Let nie %n/c for a inoment, that, ere I die, 
I may read theo, maidrn, a prophery. 
That bruw may beam in glory awhile ; 
That check may bloom, and that lip may smile ; 
That füll, dark e\c may brightly l>earji 
In life's g.iy morn, in hopc's young dream ; 
But clouds shall darken that brow of snow, 
And sorrow b.ight thy Ikwoih'« glow. 
I know bv that spirit so haughty and high, 
I know bv taut bright'y flashing eye, 
That, maidrn, there 's that within thy breast 
Which hath inarked thee out for a soul unblessed: 
The strWi of lovc wilh pride shall wring 
Thy youthful bosom's tenderrst string; 
And thc cnp of sorrow, minglcd for thee, 
Shall be drained to the dregs in agony. 
Ves, maiden, yes, I read in thine eye 
A dark and a doubtful prophecy : 
Thou shult love, and that love shall be thy curse; 
Thou wilt need no heavier, thou shalt feel no woree. 
I see th" cloud and thc tempest uear ; 
The voiee of thc troubied tide I hear; 
The torient of s«>rrow, the sea of grief, 
The rushing waves of a wretched life : 
Thy bosours hark on the surge I see, 
And, mtiidcn, thy loved one is there with thee. 
Not a Fhr in the heavens, not a Iight on the wave: 
Maiden, l'vc gazed on thine early grave. 
When I am cold, and the hand of Death 
Hath cr^wned my brow with an icy wreath; 
When t! e dcw han^s damp on this motionless lip; 
When this eye is ciosed in its long, last sleep : 
Then, mniden, pause, when thy heart beats high, 
And think on my last sad prophecy. 

In n im re sportive vein is the piece enti- 
tied Auciion Exiraordinary, written about the 
same | eriod : 

I dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
And as fast as I dreamed it, it came into numbers ; 
My thouirhts ran along in such beautiful metre, 
I *m sure I ne'er saw any poctry sweeter : 



It seemed that a law hmd been recently made, 
That a tax on old bachelora' pates ahoold be laid; 
And in order to make them all willing to marry, 
The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 
The bachelora grumbled, and aaid 'twas no use— 
Twas horrid injustke, and horrid abuse, 
And declared that to save their own hearta* Wood 

firom Spilling, 
Of such a vile tax they would not pay a Shilling. 
But the rulera determined them still to puraue, 
80 they set all the old bachelora up at vendue : 
A crier was sent through the town to and fro, 
To rattle his bell, and bis trumpet to blow, 
And to call out to all he might meet in his way, 
" Ho ! forty old bachelora sold here to-day :" 
And presently all the old maids in the town, 
Each in her very best bonnet and gown, 
From thirty to sixty, fair, piain, red, and pale, 
Of every description, all flocked to the sale. 
The auetioneer then in his labor began, 
And called out aloud, as he held up a man, 
" How much for a bachelor ! who wants to buy 1" 
In a twink, every maiden responded, " I, — L" 
In short, at a highly extravagant price, 
The bachelora all were sold off in a trice : 
And forty old maidens, sotne younger, some older, 
Each lugged an old bachelor home on her Shoulder. 

A few months before her death she wrote 
this address to her mother : 

Oh thou whose care sustained my infant yeara, 
And taught my prattling lip each note of love ; 

Whose soothing voiee breathed comfort to my fears, 
And round my brow hope's brightest garland wove: 

To thee my lay is due, the simplest song, 
Which Nature gave me at life's opening day ; 

To thee these rüde, these untaught strains belong, 
Whose heart indulgent will not sporn my lay. 

Oh say, amid this wilderness of life, [me ? 

What bosom would have throbbed hke thine for 
Who would have smiled responsive 1 — who in grief 

Would e'er have feit, and ,feeling, grieved like thee? 

Who would have guarded, with a felcon eye, 
Each trembling footstep or each sport of fear 1 

Who would have raarked my bosom bounding high, 
And clasped me to her heart, with love's bright tearl 

Who would have hung around my sleepless couch, 
And fanned, with anxious hand, my buraing brow! 

Who would have fondly pressed my fevered lip, 
In all the agony of love and wo ? 

None but a mother — none but one like thee, 
Whose bloom has faded in the mid night watch ; 

Whose eye, for me, has lost its witchery ; 
Whose form has feit disease's mildew touch. 

Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and lifo, 
By the bright lustre of thy youthful bloom— 

Yes, thou hast wept so oft o'er every grio£ 
That wo hath traced thy brow with marks of gloom. 

Oh, then, to thee this rüde and simple song, 
Which breathes of thankfulness and love for thee» 

To thee, my mother, shall this lay belong, 
Whose life is spent in toil and care for me. 
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She died with her " singing rohes" about 
her, having composed, while confined to her 
bed in her last illness, these verses, expres- 
sive of her fear of madness : 

There is a something which I dread, 

It is a dark, a fearful thing ; 
It steals along with withering tread, 

Or sweeps on wild destruction's wing. 

Thal thought comes o'er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness : 

Tis not the dread of death — 'tis more, 
It ii the dread of madness. 

Oh ! may these throbbing pulse« pause, 
Forgetful of their feverish courae ; 

May this hot brain, which burning, glowa 
With all a fiery whuipool's force, 

Be cold, and motionless, and still — 

A tenant of its lowly bed ; 
But let not dark delirium steal ~~~ 

The poem is unfinished, and it is the last 
she wrote. 

Margaret Davidson, at the time of the 
death of Lucretia, was not quite two years 
old. The event made a deep and lasting 
impression on her mind. She loved, when 
but tbree years old, to sit on a cushion at her 
mother's feet, listening to anecdotes of her 
sister's life, and details of the events which 
preceded her death, and would often exclaim, 
while her face beamed with mingled emo- 
tions, " Oh, I will try to ßll her place — teach 
me to be like her !" She needed little teach- 
ing. In intelligence, delicacy, and suscep- 
tibility, she surpassed Lucretia. When in 
her sixth year, 6he could read with fluency, 
and would sit by the bedside of her sick 
mother, reading, with enthusiastic delight 
and appropriate emphasis, the poetry of 
Milton, Cowper, Thomson, and other great 
authors, and marking, with discrimination, 
the passages with which she was most 
pleased. Between the sixth and seventh 
years of her age, she entered on a general 
course of education, studying grammar, ge- 
ography, history, and rhetoric ; but her Con- 
stitution had already begun to show Symp- 
toms of decay, which rendered it expedient 
to check her application. In her seventh 
summer she was taken to the Springs of 
Saratoga, the waters of which seemed to 
have a beneficial effect, and she afterward 
accompanied her parents to New York, with 
which city she was highly delighted. On 
her return to Plattsburg, her strength was 
much increased, and she rcsumed her stud- 
ies with great assiduity. In the autumn 



of 1830, however, her health began to fail 
again, and it was thought proper for her and 
her mother to join Mrs. Townsend, an eider 
sister, in an inland town of Canada. She 
remained here until 1833, when she had a 
severe attack of scarlet fever, and on her 
slow recovery it was determined to go again 
to New York. Her residence in the city was 
protracted until the summer heat became 
oppressive, and she expressed her yearnings 
for the banks of the Saranac, in the fullowing 
lines, which are probably equal to any ever 
written by so young an author : 

I would fly from the city, would fly from its care, 
To my own native plants and my flowerets so fair, 
To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright, 
Which reflects the pale raoon in its bosom of light ; 
Again would I view the old cottage so dear, 
Where I sported, a babe, without sorrow or fear : 
I would leave this great city, so brilliant and gay, 
For a peep at my home on this fair summer-day. 
I have friends whom I love, and would leave with 

regret, 
But the love of my home, oh, 'tis tenderer yet; 
There a sister reposes unconscious in death, 
'Twas there she first drew, and there yielded her 
A father I love is away from me now — [breath. 
Oh, could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, 
Or smooth the gray locks to my fond heart so dear, 
How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear: 
Attentive I listen to Pleasure's gay call, 
But my own happy home, it is dearer than all. 

The family soon after became temporary 
residentsof thevillage of Ballston, near Sa- 
ratoga, and, in the autumn of 1835, of Rure- 
mont, on the so und, or East river, about four 
miles from New York. Here they remained, 
except at short intervals, until the summer 
of 1837, when they returned to Ballston. In 
the last two years, Margaret had suffered 
much from illness herseif, and had lost by 
death her sister Mrs. Townsend and two 
brothers ; and now her mother became alarm- 
in gl y ill. As the season advanced, however, 
health seemed to revisit all the surviving 
members of the family, and Margaret was 
as happy as at any period of her life. Early 
in 1838, Dr. Davidson took a house in Sara- 
toga, to which he removed on the first of 
May. Here she had an attack of bleeding 
at the lungs, but recovered, and when her 
brothers visited home from New York, she 
returned with them to the city, and remained 
there several weeks. She reached Saratoga 
again in July ; the bloom had for the last 
time left her cheeks ; and she decay ed grad- 
ually until the twenty-fifih of Nox^cakau 
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when her spirit returned to God. She was 
then butfifteen years and eight months old. 
She was aware of her approaching change, 
and in the preceding September she wrote a 
ahort poem, characterized by much beauty of 
thoughtaod tendernessof feeling, to her bro- 
ther, a young officer in the army, stationed 
at a frontier post in the west, in which an 
allusion to the fading verdure, and falling 
leaf, and gathering melancholy, and lifeless 
quiet of the season, as typical of her own 
blighted youth and approaching dissolution, 
is pointed out by Mr. Irving as having in it 
something peculiarly soiemn and affecting. 
" But when," she says : 

<( But when, in the shade of the autumn wood, 

Thy wandcring footsteps stray ; 
When yellow leaves and perishing buds 

Are scattered in thy way ; 
When all around thee breathes of rest, 

And sadness and decay — 
With the drooping flower, and the fallen tree, 
Ob, brother, blend thy thoughts of me !" 

Her later poems do not seem to me supe- 
rior to some written in her eleventh vear, 
and the prose compositions included in the 
volume of her Remains, edited by Mr. Irving, 
are not better than those of many girls of 
her age. One of her latest and most perfect 
pieces is the dedication of a poem entitled 
Leonore to the spirit of her sister Lucretia : 

Oh, thou, so early lost, so long deplored ! 

Pure spirit of my sister, be thou near ! 
And while I touch this hallowed harp of thine, 

Bend frotn the skies, sweet sister, bend and hear. 

For thee I pour this unafiected lay ; 

To thee these simple numbers all belong : 
For though thine earthly form has passed away, 

Thy memory still inspires my childish song. 

Take, then, this feeble tribute— 'tis thine own — 
Thy fingere sweep my trembling heart-strings o'er, 

Arouse to harmony each buried tone, 
And bid its wakened music sleep no more ! 

Long has thy voice been silent, and thy lyre 
Hung o'er thy grave, in death's unbroken rest; 

But when its last sweet tones were borne away, 
One answering echo lingered in my breast 

Oh, thou pure spirit ! if thou hoverest near, 
Accept these lines, unworthy though they be, 

Feint echoes frorn thy fount of song divine, 
By thee inspired, and dedicate to thee ! 

Leonore is the longest of her poems, and 
it was commenced after much reflection, and 
written with care and a resolution to do 
something that should serve as the measure 
of her genius, and carry her name into the 
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future. It is a stoiy of romantic love, hap- 
pily conceived, and illustrated with some 
fine touches of sentiment and fancy. It is 
a creditable production, and would entitle 
a much older author to consideration ; but 
its best passages scarcely equal some of her 
earlier and less elaborate Performances. 

The following lines addressed to her mo- 
ther, a few days before her death, are the 
last she ever wrote : 

Oh, mother, would the power were mine 
To wake the strain thou lovest to hear, 

And breathe each trembling new-born thought 
Within thy fondly listening ear, 

As when, in days of health and glee, 

My hopes and fancies wandered free. 

But, mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkcst gloom hath wrapped 
The remnant of my brief career : 

No song, no echo can I win, 

The sparkling fount hath dried within. 

The torch of earthly hope bums dim, 

And fancy spreads her wings no more, 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before ; 
My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 

Is struggling on through doubt and strife ; 
Oh, may it prove, as time rolls on, 

The pathway to eternal life ! 
Then, when my cares and fears are o'er, 
I'll sing thee as in " days of yore." 

I said that Hope had passed from carth — 
'T was but to fold her wings in heaven, 

To whisper of the soul's new birth, 
Of sinners saved and eins forgiven : 

When mine are washed in tears away, 

Then shall my spirit swell the lay. 

When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft chords of heavenly love — 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell mv heart, 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise : 
And all not offered at his shrine, 
Dear mother, I will place on thine. 

In 1843, a volume entitled Selections from 
the Writings of Mrs. Margaret M. Davidson, 
the mother of Lucretia Maria and Margaret 
Miller Davidson, was published, with a pref- 
ace by Miss Sedgwick. There is nothing in 
the book to arrest attention. Mrs. Davidson 
has some com m and of language and a know- 
ledge of versification, and the chief produc- 
tion of her industry in this line is a para- 
phrase of six books of Fingal. Her writings 
are interesting only as indexes to the early 
culture of her daughters. 
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The maiden name of Mrs. Hewitt was 
Mary Elizabeth Moore, and she is a na- 
tive of Maiden, a country town about five 
miles from Boston, in which city she resided 
uniil her removal to New York, in 1829, 
about two years after her marriage with Mr. 
James L. Hewitt, now of that city. 

Mrs. Hewitt's earlier poems appeared in 
The Knickerbocker Magazine and other pe- 
riodicals, under the signature of '* Ione," and 
in 1S45 she published in Boston a volume 
entitled Songs of our Land and other Poems, 
wbich confirmed the high opinions which 



had been formed of her abilities from the 
fugitive pieces that had been popularly at- 
tributed to her. Her compositions in this 
collection show that she has a fine and well- 
cultivated understanding, in formed with wo 
manly feeling and a graceful fancy, and they 
are distinguished in an unusual degree for 
lyrical power and harmony as well as for 
sweetness of versification. 

Among the more recent productions of 
Mrs. Hewitt are some elegant translations, 
which illustrate her taste and learning and 
fine command of language. 
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Yk say we sing no household songs, 

To children round our hearths at play ; 
No minstre'.sy to us belongs, 

No legend of a bygone day — 
No old tradition of the hüls — 
Our giant Und no memory fills : 

We have no proud heroie lay. 
Ye ask the time-worn storied page — 
Ye ask the lore of other age, 

From us, a race of yesterday ! 

Of yore, in Britain's feudal halls, 

Where roany a storied trophy hung 
With ithield and banner on the wall«, 

The Bard's high harp was sternly strung 
In preise of war — its fierce delights — 
To ** heroes of a hundred rights." 

The lofty sounding shell outrung ! 
Gone is the ancient Bardic race : 
Their song hath found perpetual place 

Their country*s proud archives among. 

The stirring Scottish border tale 

Pealed from the chords in chieftain's hall, 
The wild traditions of the Gael 

The wandering harper's lays recall. 
Bold themes, Germania, fire thy strings; 
And when the Marseillaise outrings, 

With patriot ardor thrills the Gaul : 
All have their legend and their song, 
Records of glory, feud, and wrong — 

Of conquest wrought, and foeman's fall.. 

Fond thought the Switzer's bosom fills 
When sounds the " Rans des Vaches" on high; 

A race as ancient as their hüls 

Still echoes that wild mountain cry. 

He Springs along the rocky height, 

He marks the lammergeyer's fligbt. 



The startled chamois bounding by ; 
He snufis the mountain breeze of morn ; 
He wind« again the mountain hom, 

And loud the wakened Alps reply ! 

Our fathers bore from Albion 's isle 

No stories of her sounding lyres : 
They left the old baronial pile — 

They left the harp of ringing wires. 
Ours are the legends still rehearsed, 
Ours are the songs that gladsome burst 

By all your cot and palace fires : 
Each tree that in your soft wind stire, 
Waves o'er our ancient sepulchres, 

The slecping ashes of our sires ! 

They left the gladsome Christmas chime, 

The yule fire, and the misletoe ; 
They left the vain, ungodly rhyme, 

For hymns the solemn paced and slow ; 
They left the mass, the stolld priest, 
The scarlet woman and the beast, 

For worship rüde and alters low : 
Their land, with its dear memories fraught, 
They left for liberty of thought— 

For stranger clime and savage foe. 

And forth they went — nerved to forsake 

Home, and the chain they might not wear 
And woraan'ä heart was strong to break 

The links of love that bound her there : 
Here, free to worship and believe, 
From many a log-built hut at eve 

Went up the suppliant voiee of prayer. 
Is it not writ on history's page, 
That the strong hand grasped our heritage 4 

Of the lion claimed his forest lair ! 

Our people raised no loud war songs, 
The shouted no fierce battle cry — 

A burning memory of their wrongs 
Lit up their p%Vh to n\cVöt^ *. 
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With prayer to God to aid the right, 
The y com an girded him for figbt, 

To free the Und he tilled, or die. 
They bore no proud eacutcheoned ahield, 
No blazoned bannen to the field — 

Naught but their watchword «« Liberty ! w 

Their sons — when afteT-yean ahall fling 

O'er these, romanoe — when üme hmth cast 
The mighty shadow of his wing 

Between thera and the storied paat — 
Will teil of foul oppreasion's heel, 
Of hands that bore the avenging fteel, 

And battled sternly to the last — 
By their hearth-fires — on the free hill-aide : 
80 shall our songs, o'er every tide, 

Swell forth triumphant on the blaat ! 

E'en now the word that roused our land 

Is calling o'er the wave, " Awake !" 
And pealing on frotn Strand to Strand, 

Wherever ocean's surges break : 
Up to the quickened ear of toil 
It rises frora the teeming soil t 

And bida the slave his bonds foraake. 
Hark ! from the mountains to the sea, 
The old world echoe« « Liberty !" 

Till throne8 to their foundations ehake. 

And ye who idly aet at naught 

The aacred boon in suflering won, 
Read o'er our page with glory fraught, 

Nor scoff that we no more have done : 
Read how the nation of the free 
Hath carved her deeds in history, 

Nor count them bootleas every one— 
Deeds of our mighty men of old, 
Whose names stand evermore enrolled 

Beneath the name of Washington ! 

Oh, mine own fair and glorious land ! 

Did I not hold such failh in thee, 
As did the honored patriot band 

That bled to make thee great and free— 
Did I not look to hear thee sung, 
To hear thy lyrc yet proudly strung, 

Thou ne'er had waked my minstrelsy : 
And I shall hear thy song resound, 
Till from his shackles man shall bound, 

And shout, exultant, " Liberty !" 
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A voic* went forth throughout the land, 
And an answering voice replied 

From the rock-pilcd mountain fastnesse« 
To the surging ocean tide. 

And far the blazing headlands gleamed 
With their land-awakening firea ; 

And the hill-tops kindled, peak and beight, 
With a hundred answering pyres. 

The quick youth snatched his father's sword, 
And the yeoman rose in might ; 

And the aged grandsire nerved him there 
For the stormy field of fight : 

And the hillmen left their grass-grown steepa, 
And their ßockß and herds unkept ; 



And the ploughahare of the husbandman 
In the half-turned furrow alept 

They wore no steel-wrought panopry, 
Nor ahMd nor morion gleamed ; 

Nor the flaunt of bannered blazonry 
In the morning sunüght atreamed. 

They bore no marshalled, firm array — 

Like a torrent on they poored, 
With the firelock, and the mower 9 » scythe, 

And the old forefathers' sword. 

And again a voice went aounding on, 
And the bonfires atreamed on high ; 

And the hill-tops rang to the headlands back, 
With the shout of victory ! 

80 the land redeemed her heritage, 
By the free band mailed in right, 

From the war-ehod, hireling foeman's tread, 
And the ruthleas graap of might. 
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THE AXE OF THE 8ETTLER. 

Thoü conqueror of the wilderneaa, 

With keen and bloodless edge — 
Hail ! to the sturdy artisan 

Who welded thee, bold wedge ! 
Though the warrior deem the weapon 

Fashioned only for the slave, 
Yet the settler knows thee mightier 

Than the tried Damaacua glaive. 

While desolation marketh 

The course of foeman's brand, 
Thy atrong blow acattera plenty 

And gladneas through the Und : 
Thou opest the aoil to culture, 

To the aunlight and the dew ; 
And the village spire thou plantest 

Where of old the forest grew. 

When the broad sea rolled between them 

And their own far native Und, 
Thou wert the feithful ally 

Of the hardy pilgrim band. 
They bore no warlike eagles, 

No bannen swept the aky ; 
Nor the clarion, like a tempest, 

8welled its fearful notes on high. 

But the ringing wild röechoed 

Thy bold, resistless atroke, 
Where, like incenae, on the morning 

Went up the cabin sraoke : 
The tall oaks bowed before thee, 

Like reeds before the blaat; 
And the earth put forth in gladneas 

Where the axe in triumph paated. 

Then hail ! thou noble conqueror, 
That, when tyranny oppreaaed, 

Hewed for our fathen from the wild 
A land wherein to rest : 

Hail, to che power that giveth 
The bounty of the aoil, 

And freedom, and an honored name» 
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A THOÜQHT OF THE PILQRIM8. 

How beauteous in the moming lighi, 

Bright gtittering in her pride, 
Trimountain,* from her ancient height, 

Looks down lipon the tide : 
The fond wind woos her from the sea, 
And ocean clasps her lovingly, 

Ab bridegroom clasps hia bride. 

And out acrosf the itaters dark, 

Careering on their way, 
Füll many a gallant, home-bound bark 

Cornea dashing up the bay : 
Their pennona float on morning'a gale, 
The sunlight gilda each swelling aail, 

And flashes on the spray. 

Not thua toward fair New England'« coast, 

With eager-hearted crew, 
The pil^rim-freighted, tempest-tost, 

And lonely May Flower drew : 
Therc was no hand outstrelched to bloss, 
No welcome from the wildernesa, 

To cheer laer hardy few. 

Bat onward drove the wtnter clouda 

Athwart the darkening sky, 
And honreely through the atüTened shrouds 

The wind swept atormily ; 
While shrill from out the beetling rock, 
That aeemed the billows' force to mock, 

Broke forth the sea-guH's cry. 

God's Messing on their memories ! 

Tho*e sturdy men and bo!d, 
Who girt their hearta in rightcousneas, 

Like martyr saints of o!d ; 
And mid oppression aternly sought, 
To hold the aacred boon of Thought 

In freedom uncontrolled. 

They left the old, anceatral hall 
The creed they might not own ; 

They left home, kindred, fortune, all — 
Left glory and renown : 

For what to thera waa pride of birth, 

Or what to them the pomp of earth, 
Who aought a heavenly crown ! 

Strong armed in faith they croaaed the flood : 

Here, mid the forest fair, 
With axe and mattock, from the wood 

They laid broad paaturea bare ; 
And with the ploughahare turned the piain, 
And planted fielda of yellow grain 

And built their dwellinga there. 

The pilgrim aire« !-How from the night 

Of eenturiea dim and vaet, 
It comea o'er every hill and height — 

That watchword from the past ! 
And old men's pulse« quicker bound, 
And young hearta leap to haar the sound, 

As at the trampet** blast. 



* Boston— ballt upon threebfllt— waa orlgtaaHy named, 
by the eariy asttten, "Trlnumotain." 



And thoagh the Pilgrim*a day hath sct, 

Its glorioua light remaina — 
Its beam refulgcnt lingera yet 

O'er all New Engl and' s plains. 
Dear land ! though doomed from thce to part, 
The blood that wanned the Pilgrim'a heart 

8wells proudly in my veins ! 

Go to the Islands of the 

Wherever man may di 
Wherever pagan bowa the knce, 

Or Christian bends in prayer — 
To every shore that bounds the main, 
Wherever keel on Strand hath lain — 

New England'a aona are there. 

Toil they for wealth on diatant coaat, 

Roam thcv from sea to sea : 
8elf-exiled, still her children boast 

Their birthplace 'mong the free ; 
Or seek they fame on glory'a track, 
Their hearta, like mine, turn ever back, 

New England, unto thee ! 



THE CITY BY THE SEA. 



CmowirsD with the hoar of eenturiea, 

There, by the eternal aca, 
High on her misty cape she sits, 

Like an eagle — fearless, free. 

And thus in olden time she sat, 

On that morn of long ago ; 
Mid the roar of Freedom's armament, 

And the war-bolts of her foe. 

Old Time hath reared her pillared walls, 

Her dorne« and turrets high : 
With her hundred tall and tapering spirea, 

All flashing to the aky. 

8hall I not sing of thee, beloved ? 

My beautiful, my pride ! 
Thou that towerest in thy queenly graoe, 

By the tributary tide. 

There, swan-like crestest thou the waves 
That, enamored, round thee swell — 

Fairer than Aphrodite, couched 
On her foara-wreathed ocean shell. 

Oh, ever, mid this restless hum 

Resounding from the street, 
Of the thronging, hurrying multitude, 

And the tread of strenger feet — 

My heart turns back to thee — mine own ! 

My beautiful, my pride ! 
With thought of thy free ocean wind, 

And the clasping, fond old tide — 

With all thy kindred household smokes, 

Upwreathing far away ; 
And the merry bella that pealed as now 

On my grandsire's wedding-day : 

To tbose green graves and truthful hearta. 

Oh, city by the sea ! 
My heritage, and priceless dower, 

My beautiful, in \h«e \ 
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THE SUNFLOWBR TO THK SUN. 



Htm itt r s* bees are out on filmy wing, 
Ditn Phosphor slowly fades adown the west, 

And Earth awakes. Shine on me, oh ray king ! 
For I with dew am laden and oppressed. 

Long through the misty clouds of morning gray 
The flowere have watched to hail thee from yon 

8ad Asphodel, that pines to meet thy ray, [sea : 
And Juuo's roscs, pale for love of thee. 

Perchance thou dalliest with the Morning Hour, 
Whose blush is reddening now the eastern wave ; 

Or to the cloud for ever leav'st thv flower, 
Wiled by the glance white-footed Thetis gave. 

I was a proud Chaldean monarch's child !* 
Euphrates' waters told mc I was fair — 

And thou, Thessa'ia's shepherd, on me smiled, 
And likened to thine own my amber hair. 

Thou art my üfe — sustaincr of my spirit ! 

Leave me not then in darkness here to pine; 
Other heart* love thee, yet do they inherit 

A passionatc devotedneas likc mine 1 

But lo ! thou HtVst thy shield o'er yonder tide : 
The gray clouds fly before the conquering Sun ; 

Thou like a monarch up the heavens dost ride — 
And, joy ! thou beamst on me, celestial one ! 

On me, thy worshipper, thy poor Parsee, 
Whose brow adoring types thy face divine — 

God of my burning heart's idolatry, 
Take root like me, or give me life like thine ! 
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By that mysterious sympathy which chaineth 

For evermore my spirit unto thine ; 
And by the memory, that alone remaineth, 

Of that swcet hope that now no more is mine ; 
And by the love my trembling heart betrayeth, 

That, born of thy soft gaze, with in me lies ; 
As the lone dcsert-bird, the Arab sayeth, 

Warms her young brood to life with her fond eyes : 

Hear me, adored one ! though the world divido us, 

Though never more my hand in thine be pressed, 
Though to commingle thought be here denied us, 

Till our high heart« shall beat themselves to rest ; 
Forget me not, forget me not ! oh, ever 

This one, one prayer, my spirit pours to thee ; 
Till every memory from carth shall sever, 

Remember, oh, belovcd ! remember me ! 

And whcn the light within mine eye is shaded, 

Wben I, o'erwearied, sleep the slecp profound, 
And like that ny mph of yore who drooped and faded, 

And pincd for love, tili she became a sound ; 
My song, perchance, awhile to earth remaining, 

8hall come in murmured melody to thee : 
Then let my lyre's deep, passionate complaining, 

Cry to thy heart, heloved — " Remember me !" 

* Clyris, danshter of Orchnmun. king of Babylon, was 
beloved by Apollo ; but the god deaerting her, ahe pined 
away with cuntinually gazin c on the sun, and was changed 
to the flower denominated from him, which turas aa he 
mores, to look at bis light 



GREEN PLACE8 IN THE CITY. 

Yb fill my heart with gladness, verdaut place«, 

That mid the city greet me where I pass; 
Methinks I see of engel-cteps the traeea 

Where'er upon my pathway Springs the grast, 
I pause before your gates at early morning, 

When lies the sward with glittering sheen o'er- 
spread; 
And think the d e wdrop s there each blade adorning, 

Are angela' tears for mortal frailry shed. 

And ye, earth's firstlings, here in beauty springing, 

Erst in your cells by careral Winter nursed — 
And to the morning heaven your inoense flinging, 

As at HU smile ye forth in gladness burst — 
How do ye cheer with hope my lonely hour, 

When on my way I tread despondingly, 
With thought that He who careth for the flower, 

Will, in bis merey, still remember me ! 

Breath of our nostrils — Thou ! whose love embraces, 

Whose light shall never from our souls depart, 
Beneath thy touch hath sprang a green oeais 

Amid the arid desert of my heart. 
Thy sun and rain call forth the bud of promise, 

And with fresh leaves in spring-time deck the tree; 
That where man's hand hath shut out Nature from 

We,by theseglimpses,may remember Thee! [us, 



CAMEOS. 

HVBCT7LI8 AHD OXPHALB. 

Rbcliitid enervate on the couch of ease, 
No more he pants for deeds of high emprise ; 
For Pleasure holds in soft, voluptuous ties 

Enthralled, great Jove-descended Hercules. 

The hand that bound the Erymantbian boar, 
Hesperia f s dragon slow, with bold intent — 
That from bis quivering side in triumph rent 

The skin the Cleonssan lion wore, 

Holds forth the goblet — white the Lydian queen, 
Rob'd lik e a ny mph, her brow enwreath'd with vine, 
Lifts high the amphora, brimmed with rosy wine, 

And pours the draught the crownöd cup within. 

And thus the soul, abased U> sensual sway, 

Its worth forsakes — its might forgoes for aye. 



TITTOS CHAIXID IIC TABTAMUS. 

Or, wondrous marvel of the sculptor*s art ! 
What eun ning hand hath cull'd thee from the mine, 
And carved thee into life, with skill divine ! 
How claims in thee Humanity a part — 
Seems from the gern the form enchained to start, 
While thus with fifiry eye, and outspread wings, 
The ruthless vulture to his victim chngs, 
With whetted beak deep in the quivering heart 
Oh, thou embodied meaning, master-wrought ! 
Thus taught the sage, how, sank in crime and sin, 
The soul a prey to conscience, writhes within 
Its fleshly bonds enslaved : thus ever, Thought, 
The breast*« keen torturer, remorseful tears 
At life, the hell whose chain the soul in anguish 
wears! 
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A YARN. 

8aturday night, and oor watch below — 
heed we, boys, how the breezea blow, 
oor cana are brimmed withthe sparkling flow: 
Jack — uncoü, aa we paas the grog, 
an ua a yarn frora memory's log." 

brmwny ehest like the broad aea heaved, 
hia loving lip to the beaker cleaved ; 
5 drew hia tarred and well-saved aleeve 
hia mouth, aa he drained the can, 
tue to hia listening matea began : 

d I aailed a boy, in the achooner Mike, 
ger, I trow, than a marlinspike — 
re told ye the tele ere now, belike V 9 
n V 9 each voiee reechoed, 
ie tax thrice heramed, and thus he aaid : 

nch-built craft as the wavea e'er bore — 
id loosed our sails for horae once more, 
ted füll deep from Labrador, 
a cloud one night rose on our lee, 
be heart of the stautest quailed to see. 

>ice* wild with the winde were blent, 
• bark her prow to the waters bent ; 
te aeamen muttered their discontent — 
ed and nodded oniinously — 
e mate, right careleasly whistled he. 

«ark may never outride the gale — 

pitileai night ! the pattering hau 

uated each spar as 't were in mail ; 

jr sails are riven before the breeze, 

our cofdage and shrouds into iciclea fireeze !' 

tpake the akipper beeide the mast, 
the arrowy sleet feil thick and fast ; 
ur bark drove onward before the blast 
poaded the wavea, tili the angry main 
ip and etrove with the hurricane. 

ike the mate, and bis tone was gay — 
we at this hour to fear give way ! 
nat labor, in sooth, as well aa pray : 
lipmatea, and grapple home yonder sail, 
latters in ribande before the gale !' 

iweued the tempeat, and rose the ahriek — 
aave ! we are sinking ! — A leak ! a leak !' 
le hale old skipper's tawny cheek 
old, aa 'twere sculptured in marble there, 
rhHe aa the foam, or bis own white hair. 

ind piped ahrüly, the wind piped loud — 
eked 'mong the cordage, it howled in the 
abroad ; 

ie aleet feil thick from the cold, dun cloud : 
gh over all, in tone« of glee, 
Mce of the mate rang cheerily — 

men, for your wivea* and your sweetbearts' 

sakee! 

. messmates, cheer ! — quick ! man the brakes ! 
gain on the leak ere the skipper wakes ; 
lough our peril your hearts appal, 
awns the morrow we '11 laugh at the 

aquall.' 



He railed at the tempeat, he laughed at its thrcata, 
He played with his fingen like castaneta : 
Yet think not that he, in his mirth, forgeta 
That the plank he is riding this hour at aea, 
May launch him the next to eternity ! 

The white-haired skipper turned away, 
And lifted hia haiyla, as it were to pray ; 
But hia look spoke plainly as look could say, 
The boastful thought of the Pharisee — 

* Thank God, Im not hardened as others be !' 

But the morning dawned, and the wavea sank low, 
And the winds, o'erwearied, forbore to blow ; 
And our bark lay there in the golden glow — 
Flashing she lay in the bright sunshine, 
An ice-aheathed hulk on the cold, still brine. 

Well, 8hipmate8, my yarn is almost spun — 
The cold and the tempest their work had done, 
And I was the last, lone, living one, 
Clinging, benumbed, to that wave-girt wreck, 
While the dead around me bestrewed the deck. 

Yea, the dead were round me everywhe.e ! 
The skipper gray, in the sunlight there, 
Still lifted his paralyzed hands in prayer ; peapt, 
And the mate, whose tones through the darkneas 
In the ailent hush of the morning, slept 

Oh, bravely he perished who sought to save 
Our storm-tossed bark from the pitiless wave, 
And her cre w from a y awning and fathomless grave : 
Cry ing, * Messmates cheer !' with a bright.glad amile, 
And praying, * Be merciful, God !' the while. 

True to his trust, to his last chill gasp, 
The heim lay clutched in his stiff, cold grasp— 
You might scarcely in death undo the clasp : 
And his crisp, brown locks were dank and thin, 
And the icicles hung from hia bearded chin. 

My timbers have weathered, since, many a gale ; 
And when life's tempests this hulk assail, 
And the binnacle lamp in my breast burns pale, 

* Cheer, messmates, cheer v to my heart I say, 
< We muat labor, in sooth, aa well as pray !' " 



IMITATION OF SAPPHO. 

Ip to repeat thy name when none may hear me, 
To find thy thought with all my thoughts inwove ; 

To languish where thou 'rt not — to sigh when near 
Oh, if this be to love thee, I do love ! [thee : 

If when thou utterest low words of greeting, 
To feel through every vein the torrent pour; 

Then back again the bot tide swift retreating, 
Leave me all powerless, silent as before : 

If to list breathleaa to thine accents falling, 
Almost to pain, upon my eager ear — 

And fondly when alone to be recalling 
The words that I would die again to hear . 

If 'neath thy glance my heart all strength foramking« 
Pant in my breast as pants the frighted dort ; 

If to think on the« ever, a\ft^n%— wiöläv%- 
Oh ! if this be to love Ümä, V do Vöt%\ 
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LOVE'8 PLBADING. 

«(■HM* 

8pbak tender words, mine own beloved, to 

Call mo thy Uly — thy imperial one, 
That, like the Peraian, breathea adoringly 

Its fragrant worahip ever to the ran. 

Speak tender words, lest doubt with me prevail : 
Call me thy rose — thy queen rose ! throned apart, 

Th.it all unhecdful of the nightingale, 
FoAh close the dew within her burning heart 

For t'iou 'rt the sun that makes my beaven fair, 
Thv love. the blest dcw that sustaina me here; 

And like the plant that hath its root in air, 
I onlv live within thy atmosphere. 

Look on me with those soul-illumined eye«, 
And murmur low in love's entrancing tone — 

Methinks the angeMute of paradise 
Had never voiee so thrilling as thine own ! 

Say I am dearer to thee than renown, 
My praise morc treasured than the world's acclaim: 

Call »ne thy laurel — thy victorious crown, 
Wreathed in unfading glory round thy name. 

Breatho low to me each pure, enraptured thought, 
While thus thy artns my trusting heart entwine : 

Call nie hy all fond meanings love hath wrought, 
But oh, Ianthis, ever call me thine ! 



THE HEARTH OP HOME. 



Tiir storm around my dwelling sweeps, 
And while the boughs it fierccly reaps, 
My heart within a vigil keeps, 

The warm and cheering hearth beaide ; 
And as I mark the kindling glow 
Bricht! y o'er all its radiance throw, 
Bark to the years my memories flow, 

When Korne sat on her hüls in pride ; 
When every stream, and grove, and tree, 
And fountain, had its deity. 

The hearth was then, 'mong low and great, 

llnto the La res consecrate : 

The youth, arrived to man's estate, 

There offered up his golden heart ; 
Thither, when ovcrwhelraed with dread, 
The stran^er 8till for refuge fled — 
Was kindly checred, and warmed, and fed, 

Tili he might fearless thence depart : 
And there the slavc, a slave no more, 
Ilung reverent up the chain he wore. 

Füll many a change the hearth hath known; 
The Druid fire, the curfew's tone, 
The log that bright at yule-tide shone, 

The merry sports of Hallow-e'en : 
Yet «tül whcre'er a home is found, 
Guther the warm afTections round, 
And there the notes of mirth resound— 

The voiee of wisdom heard between : 
And welcomed there with words of grace, 
The stranger find» a resting place. 

Oh, wheresoe'er our feet may roam, 
8till sacred is the hearth of home ; 



Whether beneath the princely dorne, 

Or peasant's lowly roof it be, 
For home the Wanderer ever yearns ; 
Backward to where its hearth-fire bums, 
Like to the wife of cW, he turns 
Fondly the eyes of memory : 
Back where his heart he oflered first — 
Back where his fair, young hopes be nunei 

My humble hearth though all disdain, 
Here may I cast aside the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain — 

Here to my Lares ofier up 
The warm prayer of a grateful heart : 
Thou that my household Guardian art, 
That dost to me thine aid impart, 

And with thy merey fill'st my cup — 
Strengthen the hope within my aoul, 
Till I in faith may reach the goal ! 



THE LAÜNCH. 



A bouicd through old Trimountain went, 

A voiee to great and small, 
That told of feast and merriment, 

And welcome kind to all : 
And there was gathering in the hall, 

And gathering on the Strand ; 
And many a heart best anxiously 

That inorning, on the aand : 

For 'tis the morn when ocean üde, 

An hundred tongues record, 
Shall wed the daughter of the oak — 

The mighty forest lord. 

They dressed the bride in streamers gay, 

Her beauty to enhance ; 
And o'er her hung Columbia's stars, 

And the tri-fold flag of France ; 
They decked her prow with rare device, 

With wealth of carving good ; 
And they girt her with a golden zone, 

The raaiden of the wood. 

The gay tones of the artisan 

Fell lightly on the ear, 
And sound of vigorous hammer stroke 

Rang loudly out and clear ; 
And stout arms swayed the ponderous alec 

While a shout the hills awoke, 
As forth to meet the bridegroom flood 

Swept the daughter of the oak. 

And bending to the jewelled spray 

That rose her step to greet, 
She dashed aside the yesty wavea 

That gathered round her feet ; 
And down her path right gracefullj, 

The quecnly maiden preased, 
Till the royal ocean clasped her form 

To his broad and heaving breast. 

God guide thee o'er the trackleas deep, 
My brother — brave and true; 

God speed the good Damaacua well. 
And shield her daring crew ! 
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HB ODE OP HAROLD THE VALIANT. 

I mid the hills was born, 

Where the skilIed bowmen 
8*nd, with unerring shaft, 

Death to the foemen. 
But I love to steer my bark — 

To fear a stranger — 
Over the Maelstrom's edge, 

Daring the danger ; 
And where the mariner 

Paleth affirighted, 
Over the sunken rocks 
I dach on delighted. 

The far waters know my keel — 

No tide restrains me ; 
But ah ! a Russian maid 
Coldly disdains me. 

Once to Sicilia's isle 

Voyaged I, unfearing : 
Conflicl was on my prow, 

Glory was steering. 
Where fied*the stranger-ship 

Wildly before me, 
Down, like the hungry hawk, 

My vessel bore me ; 
We carved on the craven's deck 

The red nines of slaughter : 
When my bird whets her beak, 

Our spears give no quarter ! 
The far waters know my keel, Ac 

Countless, like spears of grein, 

Were the warriors of Drontheim, 
When like the hurricane 

1 swept down upon them ! 
Like chaff beneath the flau 

They feil in their numbers — 
Their king with the golden hair 

I eent to his alumbers. 

I love the combat fierce, Ac. 

Once o'er the Baltic sea 

Swift we were dashing ; 
Bright on our twenty spears 

8unlight was flashing ; 
When through the Skagerack 

The storm-wind was driven, 
And frorn our bending mast 

The broad sali was riven : 
Tben, while the angry brine 

Foamed like a fiagon, 
Briinfull the yesty rhirae 

Filled our brown dragon; 
But I, with sinewy hand, 

Strengtbened in slaughter, 
Forth from the straining ship 

Bailed the dun water : 

I love the combat fierce, cVc 

Finnry I curb my steed, 
As e'er Thracian horseman ; 

My hand throws tho javelin true, 
Pride of the Norseman ; 

And the bold skaiter markt, 
While his Ups quiver, 



Where o*er the bending ice 

I skim the strong river. 
Forth to my rapid oar 
+ The boat swiftly springeth — 
£ 8prings like the mettied steed 
When the spur stingeth. 
Yaliant I am in fight, 
No fear restrains me, Ac 



y 



8aith she, the maiden fair, 

The Norsemen are cravens 1 
I in the 8outhland gave 

A feast to the ravens ! 
Green lay the »ward outspread, 

The bright sun was o'er us, 
When the strong fighting men 

Ruahed down before us. 
Midway to meet the shock 

My fleet courser bore me, 
And like Thor's hammer craahed 

My strong hand before me ! 
Left we their maids in tears, 

Their city in embers: 
The sound of the Viking'a spears 

The Southland remembers ! 
I love the combat fierce, Ac 



LAY. 



A lat of love ! ask yonder sea 

For wealth its waves have closed upon— 
A song from stern Thermopylav— 
A batüe-ehout from Marathon ! 
Look on my brow ! Reveals it naughtl 
~ It hideth deep rememberings, 
^nduring as ihe records wrought ) 

Within the tombs of Egypt's kings! / 
Take thou the harp — I may not sing— 

Awake the Teian lay divine, 
Till fire from every glowing string 
Shall mingle with the flashing wine ! 

The Theban lyre but to the sun 

Gave forth at morn its answering tone : 
8o raine but echoed when the one, 

One sunlit glance was o'er it thrown. 
The Memnon sound« no more ! my ryre— 

A veil upon thy string« is flung : 
I may not wake the chords of fire— 
The words that burn upon my tongue. 
Fill high the cup ! I may not sing — 

My hands the crowning buds will twine : 
Ponr — tili the wreath I o'er it fiing 
8hall mingle with the rosy wine. 

No lay of love ! the lava-stream 

Hath left its trace on heart and brain ! 
No more — no more ! the maddening theme 

Will wake the slumbering fires again ! 
Fling back the ahroud on buried years — 

Hail, to the ever-blooming hours ! 
We'll fill Time's glass with ruby tears, 
And twine his bald, old brow with flowers ! 
FU1 high ! fill high ! I may not sing— 

8trike forth the Teian lay divine, 
Till fire from every glowing string 
Shall mingle with the fUahm%'w\s*\ 



•<■ 
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LOVE'3 PLBADINO. 

8psak tender worda, min© own beloved, to 

Call me thy Uly — thy imperial one, 
That, like the Persian, breathet adoringly 

Its fragrant worship ever to the sun. 

8peak tender words, lest doubt with me prevaü : 
Call me thy rose — thy queen roae ! throned apart, 

That all unhecdful of the nightingale, 
Fo ds cloae the dew within her barning heart 

For t'iou *rt the sun that makes mj beaven fair, 
1*hy Inve, the blest dew that sustains me here; 

And like the plant that hath its root in air, 
I ontv live within thy atmosphere. 

L«>ok on me with those soul-ülumined eye«, 
And inurmur low in love's entrancing tone— 

Mrthinks the nngel-lute of paradiae 
Uad nover voiee ao thrilling aa thine own ! 

8ay I am dearer to thee than renown, 
Mv prnifie innre treasured than the world's acclaim: 

Call .ne thy laurel — thy victorious crown, 
Wreathed in unfading glory round thy name. 

Dreathc low to me each pure, enraptured thought, 
While thus thy arms my trusting heart entwine : 

Call me by all fond meaninga love hath wrought, 
But oh, Ianthis, ever call me thine ! 



THE IIKARTH OF HOME. 



Tili storm around my dwelling sweeps, 
And while the boughs it ficrcely reaps, 
My heart within a vigil keepa, 

The warm and cheering hearth beaide ; 
And ns I mark the kindling glow 
Brijjht'y o'er all it* radiance throw, 
Bark to the yeara my memoriea flow, 

Whcn Korne sat on her hüls in pride ; 
When every stream, and grove, and tree, 
And fountain, had its deity. 

The hearth was then, 'raong low and great, 

I hüo the Larcs consecrate : 

The youth, arrived to man's estate, 

There offered up his golden heart ; 
Thither, when overwhelmed with dread, 
The strenger »tili for refuge fled — 
Was kindly cheered, and warmed, and fed, 

Till he might fearless thence depart : 
And there the slave, a slave no more, 
Hung reverent up the chain he wore. 

Fulf mnny a change the hearth hath known; 
The Druid fire, the curfew's tone, 
The log that bricht at yule-tido shone, 

The merry sports of Hallow-e'en : 
Yet still whcre'er a home is found, 
Gather the warm afTertions round, 
And there the notes of mirth resound— ■ 

The voiee of wisdom heard between : 
A nd welcomed there with words of grace, 
The stranger finds a resting place. 

Oh, wheresoe'er our feet may roam, 
Hüll aacred is the hearth of home ; 



Whether beneath the princely dorne, 

Or peaaant's lowly roof it be, 
For home the Wanderer ever yearns ; 
Backward to where its hearth-fire burns, 
Like to the wife of old, he turns 
Fondly the eyes of memory : 
Back where his heart he oflered firat — 
Back where his fair, young hopes he nuraa 

My humble hearth though all «ti-fon^ 
Here may I cast aside the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain — 

Here to my Lares ofier up 
The warm prayer of a graterul heart : 
Thou that my household Guardian art, 
That dost to rae thine aid impart, 

And with thy merey fill'st my cup— 
8trengthen the hope within my soul, 
Till I in faith may reach the goal ! 



THE LAUNCH. 



A souxD through old Trimountain went, 

A voiee to great and amall, 
That told of feast and merriment, 

And welcome kind to all : 
And there was gathering in the hau, 

And gathering on the Strand ; 
And many a heart beat anxioualy 

That lnorning, on the send : 

For 'tis the morn when ocean tide, 

An hundred tongues record, 
8hall wed the daughter of the oak — 

The mighty forest lord. 

They dressed the bride in atreamen gay, 

Her beauty to enhance ; 
And o'er her hung Columbia'a stara, 

And the tri-fold flag of France ; 
They decked her prow with rare derice, 

With wealth of carving good ; 
And they girt her with a golden lone, 

The maiden of the wood. 

The gay tones of the artiaan 

Fell lightly on the ear, 
And sound of vigorous hammer stroke 

Rang loudly out and clear ; 
And stout arms swayed the ponderons sledj 

While a shout the hüls awoke, 
As forth to meet the brideproom flood 

8wept the daughter of the oak. 

And bending to the jewelled spray 

That rose her step to greet, 
8he dashed aside the yesty waves 

That gathered round her feet ; 
And down her path right gracefully, 

The queenly maiden pressed, 
Till the royal ocean clasjped her form 

To his broad and heaving breast 



God guide thee o'er the trackleaa deep, 
My brother — brave and trne ; 

God speed the good Damascus well, 
And shield her daring crew ! 
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THE ODE OF HAROLD THE VALIANT. 

I 3ii d the Hills was bora, 

Where the skilIed bowmen 
Send, with unerring shaft, 

Death to the foemen. 
But I love to «teer my bark — 

To fear a stranger — 
Over the Maeistrom's edge, 

Daring the danger ; 
And where the mariner 

Paleth aflrighted, 
Over the stinken rocks 
I daah on delighted. 

The far waters know my keel — 

No tide restrains me ; 
But ah ! a Russian maid 
Coldly disdains me. 

Once to Sicilia's isle 

Voyaged I, unfearing : 
Conflict was on my prow» 

Glory was »teering. 
Where fled-the stranger-ship 

Wildly before me. 
Down, like the hungry hawk, 

My ▼essel bore me ; 
We carved on the craven's deck 

The red runes of slaughter : 
When my bird whets her beak, 

Our spears give no quarter ! 
The far waters know my keel, dcc. 

Countless, like spears of grain, 

Were the warriors of Drontheim, 
When like the hurricane 

1 swept down upon them ! 
Like chaff beneath the flail 

They feil in their numbers — 
Their king with the golden hair 

I fcent to his slumber*. 

I Iotc the combat fierce, &c 

Once o*er the Baltic sea 

Swift we were dashing ; 
Bright on our twenty spears 

8unlight was flashing ; 
When through the Skagerack 

The storm-wind was driven, 
And from our bending mast 

The broad sail was riven : 
Then, white the angry brine 

Foamed like a flagon, 
Brimfull the yesty rhime 

Fillcd our brown dragon ; 
But I, with sinewy band, 

Strcngthened in slaughter, 
Forth from the straining ship 

Bailed the dun water : 

I Iure the combat fierce, &c. 

Finnry I curb my steed, 

As e'er Thracian horseman ; 
My band throws tho javelin true, 

Pride of the Norseman ; 
And the bold skaiter markt, 

While his Ups quiver, 



Where o'er the bending ice 

I skim the strong river. 
Forth to my rapid oar 
s The boat swiftly springeth — 
£ Springs like the mettled steed 
When the spur stingeth. 
Valiant I am in fight, 
No fear restrains me, Ac 

Saith she, the maiden fair, 

The Norsemen are cravensl 
I in the 8outhland gave 

A feast to the ravens ! 
Green lay the sward outspread, 

The bright sun was o'er ua, 
When the strong fighting men 

Rushed down before us. 
Midway to meet the shock 

My fieet courser bore me, 
And like Thor's hammer crashed 

My strong hand before me ! 
Left we their maids in tears, 

Their city in embers: 
The sound of the Viking*s spears 

The 8outhland remembers ! 
I love the combat fierce, Ac 



/ 



LAY. 



A lay of love ! ask yonder sea 

For wealth its waves have closed upon — 
A song from stern Therraopyto— 
A battle-ehout from Marathon ! 
Look on my brow ! Reveals it naughtl 
~ It hideth deep rememberings, 
HEnduring as ihe records wrought \ 

Within the tombs of Egypt's kings! / 
Take thou the harp — [ may not sing— 

Awake the Teian lay divine, 
Till fire from every glowing string 
Bhall mingle with the flashing wine ! 

The Theban lyre but to the sun 

Gave forth at morn its answering tone : 
So mine but echoed when the one, 

One sunlit glance was o'er it thrown. 
The Memnon sounds no more ! my ryre— 

A Teil upon thy strings is flung : 
I may not wake the chords of fire — 
The words that bum upon my tongue. 
Kill high the cup ! I may not sing— 

My hands the crowning buds will twine : 
Pour — tili the wreath I o'er it fling 
Shall mingle with the rosy wine. 

No lay of love ! the lava-stream 

Hath left its trace on heart and brain ! 
No more — no more ! the maddening theme 

Will wake the slumbering fires again ! 
Fling back the shroud on buried yeais — 

Hail, to the ever-blooming hours ! 
We'll fiU Time's glass with ruby tears, 
And twine his bald, old brow with flowers ! 
FU1 high ! fill high ! I may not sing— 

8trike forth the Teian lay divine, 
Till fire from every glowing string 
8hatt mina> wtüi ^vä ^aa\axi%^raA\ 
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SUSAN R. A. BARNES. 



Miss Susan Rebecca Ayer, now Mrs. 
Barnes, is a daughter of the Hon. Richard 
H. Ayer, of the city of Manchester, in New 
Hampshire. Her family has furnished sev- 
eral names distinguished in public affairs and 
in literature. Mr. John Greene, the banker, 
of Paris, is her maternal uncle, and the ac- 
complished scholar and writer, Mr. Nathan- 
iel Greene, of Boston, is nearly related to her. 



Her associations have thereibre been pre€mi- 
nently favorable to the cultivation of her abil- 
ities. Her poems are marked by many feli- 
cities of expression ; and they frequently com- 
bine a masculine vigor of style with tender- 
ness and a passionate earnestness of feeling. 
Mrs. Barnes now resides with her father, in 
Manchester. Her native place is Hooksett, 
in the same State. 



IMALEB : 

▲W KASTER!? LEGEND 

SamiirxD in the boeom of the Indian sea, 
Where ceaseless Summer smiles perpetaally, 
A festal glory o'er the tropic thrown, 
To other landa and other climes unknown — 
By frienda untrodden, unprofaned by foes, 
The bright isle of the Indian god aroae. 
There waving mid a wilderneas of green, 
The palm-tree gpread its leaf of glossy sheen ; 
The tamarind blossom floating on the gale, 
Bore breathing odors to the passing aail ; 
The banyan'8 broad, interminable ahade 
A bower of bright, perennial beauty made ; 
And from the rock'a deep cleft, by Nature nurst, 
The tropic'« floral wealth in splendor bunt 
It seemed that Nature, revelling in bloom, 
Here claimed exemption from the general doom : 
Perpetual verdure o'er the seasons reigned, 
Perpetual beauty every aenae enchained ; 
And here the Indian, Nature's untaught child, 
The simple savage of a sunny wild, 
Deemed that the spirit whom he worahipped dwelt, 
And here at eve in adoration knelt 
The Indian maiden — aacred to the power 
80 doeply reverenced, day's departing hour« 
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The ahadowa deepen o'er the sumraer sea, 
The breeze is up— the ripple murmurs free ; 
A aingle aail in the dim distance holds 
Its onward course, though twilight's darkening folds, 
Deaccnding, deepening, veil the lesaening prow ; 
And now it nears the aacred iale, and now 
A single, solitary form is seen — 
A fearless foot hath preaaed the yielding green !— 
And Imalee, the dark-browed Indian maid, 
At this dim hour, unahrinking, undismayed, 
With step that borrows firmneas from deapoir— 
With eye that teils what woman's soul will dare, 
When wäre the spirit in its priaoned home, 
Till Reation yielding, trembles on her throne — 
Hath sought the ahrine, unmindful of the hour, 
To hold dark commune with an unknown power. 
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Around, a paradise of bloom is ahed ; 
The cocoa breathes its bloasoms o'er her head ; 
The scarlet bombex Clusters at her feet, 
And bloom and fragrance unregarded meet ; 
While heavy with the glittering dewa of night, 
The leaf is greener and the flower more bright 

The maiden hung her wreath upon the shrine, 
An offermg to the power ehe deemed divine, 
When soft and low a breathing whiaper came 
That thrilled through every fibre of her frame ; 
That spirit-voice all tremulous she heare — 
" Within thy wreath a withered rose appears !" 

" There is — there is — fit emblem of my heart; 
Oh, Power benign ! thine influence impart 
To raise, restore, and renovate for me, 
That withered flower, or bid its memory flee ! 
I flung it from me in an idle hour, 
In the firat dream of conacious maiden power: 
That dream is o'er, and I have lived to wake, 
To wish my bursting heart indeed might break !" 

Again that ▼oice is stealing on her ear, 
That spirit-voice, but not in tone« of fear; 
It murmurs in a soft, familiär tone, 
It thrills her heart, but why, she dares not own : 
Her head is raised, her cheek like sunaet glowa; 
Again it breathea, " Wilt thou restore the rose 1" 
And mid the waving fbliage's deepening green 
A well remembered form ia dimly seen. 

That eve it had been here unmoved to mark 
The shadows deepening round her lonely bark; 
A darker ahadow brooded o'er her rest, 
A deeper desolation veiled her breast ; 
And she who had in tearless sadneas sought 
The haunted ahade where god s and demonswrought, 
And there unmoved her fearful vigil kept, 
Now bowed her head, and like an infent wept 

Abroad once more upon the starlit sea, 
The aounding surge is musical to thee ; 
The deepening ahadowa loae their ghaatly gioom, 
The distant shades are redolent of bloom ; 
The sky is cloudleas and the air ia balm, 
The tropic nighf s peculiar, breathing calm — 
Bright Imalee, 'tis thine once more to own, 
Abroad upon the wave — but not aloyb. 
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THE ARMY OF THE CROS8. 

It must have been a glorioua aight, 

And one which to behold 
Would stir the steinest spirit's deptha, 

Thoae armed bands of old ! 
The glittering panoply of proo£ 

The helmet and the shield, 
The «pear and ponderous battle-axe, 

Which only they could wield ! 

The knightly daring — high resolve, 

Engraven on each brow, 
The manly form of iron raould — 

Methinks I see them now, 
As freah and vividly they riae, 

To bid the boaom glow, 
Aa when they burat upon the eye 

A thousand yeara ago ! 

And 'neath that burning ßyrian ran, 

Far aa the eye can measure, 
Prepared to pour like water forth 

Their lifo-blood and their treasure— 
Thoae banded legiona preasing on, 

The red-croas banner flying, 
And thouaanda aeeking 'neath that aign 

The glorioua need of dying ! 

Oh holy, pure, and heartfelt zeal, 

Miaguided though thou be, 
There still ia aomething heavenly bright 

And beautiful in thee ! 
And He who jadgea not aa man, 

Tis hia »Jone to try thee, 
And thou wilt meet that grace from him 

Thy brother would deny thee. 

Assailed without, begirt within 
By thoae who hate and fear thee, 

Though Danger lurks within thy path, 
And Death ia busy near thee— 

Ab reckleaa of continual toil 
. Aa if that frame were iron, 

A glorioua deatiny is thine, 
Undaunted Coeur de Lion ! 

God speed thee on thine enterprise, 

Lord of the lion heart ; 
Go— mid " the rapture of the atrhV 

Enact thy princely part : 
Do bettle with the infidel, 

And amite his haughty brow, 
And plant the Standard of the croas 

Where wavea the creacent now ! 

The Wood of the Plantageneta 

Ia bounding in thy ▼eine, 
The aoul of the Plantageneta 

Within thy boaom reigna ; 
And deeds that breathe of future ferne. 

And deathleas meed assign, 
Destres not conquest e'en can tarne, 

And beauty'a smile, are thine ! 

The story of thy knightly fiüth, 

Ab agea roll along, 
8hall brighten o'er the poet'a page, 

And wake the nrinstreJV mmg: 



Ay — to the tale of high emprise, 
The daring deed and bold, 

The spirit leaps aa wildly now 
Aa in thoae daya of old ! 



PENITENCE. 



Thou art not penitent, although 

There rage« in thy brain 
A acorching madneas undefined, 

Whose very breath ia flame. 
Thou art not penitent : alas ! 

The world hath wounded thee, 
And thou in anguish ill concealed 

Art nun to tum and flee. 

Thou hast in Pleasure's maddening cup— 

That cup too deeply quafied — 
The pearl of thy existence thrown, 

And drained it at a draught ! 
Unmourned and unrepreased, behold 

Life's energies decline — 
Worn, wasted in unholy firea : 

And what reward is thine 7 

The world, once worshipped, spums thee now, 

Rejects thee — casts thee hence — 
And thou art nursing injured pride, 

And dreamst of penitenoe ! 
Let but the temptress smile again, 

Thou wouldst her influence own, 
Forgetting in that charmed embraoe 

The evil thou hadst known. 

Thou bringest not a broken heart 

To offer at the throne 
Of Him who has in love declared 

The broken heart his own. 
Thy heart is hard — thou who hast long 

The path of error trod ; 
Deemst thou that weak and wicked thing 

An ofiering meet for God 1 

Go, if thou canst, when Flattery'a Tcice 

Is stealing on thine ear 
In tones so sweet, an angel might, 

Forgetting, turn to hear — 
Go, rather list the voice within, 

And bow beneath the rod, 
And recogniae with soul subdued 

The chastening of thy God ! 
Go to the wretch who may have wrought 

Irreparable ill, 
To thee, or thoae more deeply dear, 

More fondly cherished still ; 
Approach, though it may aeem like death 

To look on him, and live, 
And while Revenge ia wooing thee, 

8ay firmly, " I forgive. w 
Go, when to deep idolatry 

Thy heart ia darkly prone — 
That heart whose stead&sthope ahouldstül 

Be fixed on God aJone : 
Go, rend the image firom ita shrine, 

And hurl the idol hence, 
And bring it bleeding back to Him t 

This-^nii vi ^ajoto«w»\ 
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Mrs. Whitman is a native of Providence. 
Her father, the late Mr. Nicholas Power, a 
merchant of that city, was a lineal descend- 
ant of that Nicholas Power who accompanied 
Roger Williams in his banishraent, and as- 
sisted him in establishing the firstof govern- 
ments which clafmed no authority over the 
conscience. The founder of her femily in 
Rhode Island appears to have been worthy of 
his fraternity with the new Baptist, preaching 
the gospel of liberty in the wilderness, and the 
Massachusetts General Court made him feel 
the weight of its displeasure for advancing so 
much faster than itself in civilization. 

Miss Power married at an early age Mr. 
John Winslow Whitman, a son of Mr. Kil- 
born Whitman, an eminent Citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a descendant from Edward 
Winslow, the first governor of Plymouth. 
Mr. Whitman 's childhood was passed with 
his grandfather, Dr. Isaac Winslow, upon 
the only estate which at that time remained 
by uninterrupted transmission in the families 
of the Pilgrims. Mrs. Whitman has pub- 
lished an interesting account of a visit to the 
old mansion, soon after the death of Dr. Wins- 
low, while it was still graced with the rich- 
ly-carved oakcn chairs and massive tables 
brought over in the May Flower, and its ven- 
erable walls were decorated with the family 
portraits, that have since been deposited in 
the halls of the Antiquarian and Historical 
Societies of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Whitman was graduated at Brown 
University, and, after completing his studies 
in the law, began to practise in the courtsof 
Boston, where his fine abilitiesgavepromise 
of a brilliant career ; but a lingering illness 
soon compelled him to abandon his profes- 
sion, and after a brief Union his wife re- 
turned, a widow, to the house of her mother, 
in her native city. 

From this period she has devoted her time 
chiefly to literary studies. To a knowledge 
of the best English authors she has added a 
familiarity with the languages and literatures 
of ( termany, Italy, and France. She has giv- 
en her most loving attention to the poets, 
critics. and philosophers, of the first of these 



countries, who have in a larger degree than 
any others formed her own tastes and opin- 
ions. These are exhibited in several striking 
and brilliant papers in the periodicals ; and 
particularly in her article on Goethe's Con- 
versations with Eckermann, in the Boston 
Quarterly Review, for January, 1840, and in 
her notice of Emerson 's Essays, in the Dem- 
ocratic Review, for June, 1845. 

Of the poems of Mrs. Whitman, one enti- 
tled Hours of Life contains probably the finest 
passages, though it is perhaps somewhat too 
mystical and metaphysical tobe very popolar. 
This has not been printed. The most care- 
fully elaborated of her published poems are 
three Fairy Ballads— The Golden Ball, The 
Sleeping Beauty, and Cinderilla — in the com- 
position of which she has been assisted by 
her sister, Miss Anna Marsh Power. To 
these are prefixed the lines of Bums: 

" Füll oft the Muse, as frugal hou*ewire« da, 
Gar« auld claea look amaist aa weel aa new." 

Nothing can be finer in its way than the Sleep- 
ing Beauty of Teno y son, but that brilliant po- 
et has given only an episode of the beautiful 
legend, which is here presented with so much 
clearness of narrative, propriety of illustra- 
tion, and splendor of coloring. Cinderilla is 
longer than the Sleeping Beauty, to the som- 
bre character of which its polished and glow- 
ing vivacity presents a pleasing contrast. 

Mrs. Whitman 's poems all betray the lux- 
uriant delight with which she abandons her- 
seif to her inspirations. The silvery sweet- 
ness and clearness of her versification, the 
varied modulations of emphasisand cadence, 
the many nice adaptations of sound to sense, 
would alone en title her poems to rank among 
our most exquisite lyrics; but these subtle 
intertwinings and linked harmonies of her 
style are ennobled by though ts füll of origi- 
nality and beauty, and enriched by illustra- 
tions drawn from a wide ränge of literary cul- 
ture. She has not only the artist eye which 
sees at a glance all that outline and color can 
express, but she gives us the breathing per- 
fumes, the atmospheric effects, and the spir- 
itual character, of the scenes that live in her 
numbers. nM 
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THE SLEEPING BEAÜTY: 

'A TALE OF FORE3TS AND EKCHAWTME5TS DREAR." 

üPcmmtmo. 

i%»Vn, *t is Um mwo of oijcht ! — 

Let an, in tbe web of tboo^fat, 
We«ve Um» thie*d» of ancieul aong, 

From Um roalms of Fiiries brou^hC 

Tbua »halt »taia the du.»ky wäre 

Id night»!»««!* wet wilh twiligbt dew: 
1, with »tmk» of morning icolu, 

Will »Utk.« Um fidiric Uirougb «ad thronen» " 

Whiii a lone castlc by the sea 

Upreared its dark and mouldering pile, 
Far seen, with all its frowning towers, 
For many and many a weaiy mile ; 
The wild waves beat the castle wall«, 

And bathed the rock with ceaseless showers, 
The winds roared fiercely round the pile, 

And moaned along its mouldering towera. 
Within those wide and echoing halls, 

To guard her from a fatal spell, 
A maid of noble lineage born 

Was doomed in solitude to dwell. 
Fivc fairies grared the infant's birth 

With fame and beauty, wealth and power; 
The sixth. by one feil stroke, reversed 
The lavish splendors of her dower. 
Whene'er the orphan's lily hand 

A spindle's shining point should pierce, 
8he swore upon her magic wand, 

1 he maid should sleep a hundred years. 
The wild waves beat the cast'.e wall; 

And bathed the rock with ceaseless ahowera ; 
Dark, heaving billows plunge and fall 

In whitening foam beneath the towera. 
There, rockcd by winds and lulled by wavea, 

In youthful grace the maiden grew, 
And from her soiitary drearas 

A swect and pensive pleasure drew. 
Yet often, from her lattice high, 

She gazed athwart the gathering night, 
To mark the sea-gulls wheeling by, 

And longed to follow in their flight 
One winter night, beside the hearth 

She aat and watched the smouldering fire, 
While now the tempesta aeemed to lull, 

And now the winds roae high and higher — 
8trange sounds are heard along the wall, 

Dim facea glimmer through the gloom — 
And still mysterious voiees call, 

And shadows flit from room to room — 
Till, bending o'er the dying brands, 

She chanced a audden gleam to see : 
8he turned the sparküug embera o'er, 

And lo ! ahe find« a golden key ! 
Lured on, aa by an unseen hand, 

8he roamed the castle o'er and o'er— 
Through many a darkling Chamber sped, 

And many a dusky corridor : 
And still, through unknown, winding ways 

She wandered on for many an hour, 
For gallery still to gallery leada, 
And tower sueeeeds to tower. 
Oft, wearied with tbe steep ascent, 
She lingered on her lonely way, 
And pauaed beside the pictured walla, 



* TtaU \» * Joint produetion of Mra. Whitmau and her «i»- 
ter, Mist Power, a« before statod. 



Their countleaa wonde« to survey. 
At length, upon a narrow stair 

That wound within a turret high, 
8he aaw a little low-browed door, 

And turned, her golden key to try : 
Slowly, beneath her trembling band, 

The bolta recede, and, backward flung, 
With harsh reeoil and sullen clang 
The door upon its hinges swung. 
There, in a little raoonlit room, 

She sees a weird and withered crone, 
Who sat and spun amid the gloom. 

And turned her wheel with drowsy drone. 
With mute amaze and wondering awe, 

A passing moment stood the maid, 
Then, entering at the narrow door, 

More ncar the mystic task surveyed. 
8he saw her twine the flaxen fleecc, 

8he saw her draw the flaxen thread, 
She viewed the spindle's shining point, 

And, pleaaed. the novel task surveyed. 
A sudden longing aeized her breast 

To twine the fleece, to turn the wheel : 
She stretched her lily hand, and pierced 

Her finger with the shining steel ! 
Slowly her heavy eyelids close, 

She feels a drowsy torpor creep 
From lirab to limb, tili every sense 
Is locked in an enchanted sleep. 
A dreamless slumber, deep as night, 

In deathly trance her senses locked ; 
At once through all it« massive vaults 

And gloomy towers the castle rocked: 
The beldame roused her from her lair, 

And raiaed on high a mournful wail — 
A shrilly acream that seemed to float 

A requiem on the dying gale. 
" A hundred years shall pass," she said, 

" Ere those blue eyes bchold the morn, 
Ere these deserted halls and towera 

Shall echo to a bugle-horn. 
A hundred Norland wintere pasa, 

While drenching rains and drifling snowa 
Shall beat against the castle walla, 

Nor wake thee from thy long repoee. 
A hundred times the golden grain 

Shall wave beneath the harvest moon, 
Twelve hundred moons shall wax and wane 

Ere yet thine eyes behold the sun !" 
She ceased : but still the mystic rhyme 
The long-resounding aisles prolong, 
And all the castle's echoes chime 

In answering cadence to her song. 
She bore the maiden to her bower, 

An ancient Chamber wide and low, 
Where golden aeonecs from the wall 

A faint and trembling lustre throw ; 
A silent Chamber, far apart, 

Where stränge and antique arras hung, 
That waved along the mouldering walla, 

And in the gusty night wind swung. 
She laid her on her ivory bed, 

And gently amoothed each anowy lind' 
Then drew the curtain's dusky fold 
To make the entering dayligjht dioi. 
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PART II. 

And all around, on every aide, 
Throughout the castle's predncta 

In every bower and hall, 
All slept : the warder in the court, 
The figures on the arraa wrought, 

The iteed within his atalL 
No more the watchdog bayed the moon, 
The owlet ceased her boding tune, 

The raven on hia tower, 
All hushed in slumber still and deep, 
Enlhrallcd in an enchanted sleep, 

Await the appointed hour. 
A pathleaa forest, wild and wide, 
Engirt the castle's inland aide, 

And stretched for many a mile ; 
80 thick its deep, impervious screen, 
The Castle towers were dimly aeen 

Above the mou hierin g pile. 
80 high the ancient cedars sprang, 
80 far aloft their brauche« flung, 

80 cloae the covert grew, 
No foot its silence could invade, 
No eye could pierce its deptha of ahade, 

Or aee the welkin through. 
Yet oft, as from some distant mound 
The traveller cast bis eyes around, 

O'er wold and woodland gray, 
He saw, athwart the glimmering light 
Of moonbeams, on a misty night, 

A Castle far away. 

A hundred Norland winters passed, 

While drenching rains and drifting anowa 
Beat loud against the Castle walls, 

Nor broke the maiden's long repose. 
A hundred tinies on vale and hill 

The reapers bound the golden com — 
And now the ancient halls and towers 

Reecho to a bugle-horn ! 

A warrior from a distant land, 

With heim and hauberk, spear and brand. 

And high, untarni&hed crest, 
By visions of enchantment led, 
Hath vowed, before the morning'« red, 

To break her charmed rest 
From torrid clime beyond the main 
He comes the costly prize to gain, 

Oer deserts waste and wide* 
No dangers daunt, no toils can tire; 
Witb throbbing heart and soul on fire 

He aeeks bis steeping bride. 
He gains the old, enchanted wood, 
Where never mortal footsteps trod, 

He pierced its tangled gloom ; 
A chillness loads the lurid air, 
Where baleful swamp-fires gleam and glare, 

His pathway to illume. 
Well might die warrior's courage fail, 
Well might his lofty spirit quail, 

On that enchanted ground ; 
No opch foeman meets him there, 
But, borne lipon the murky air, 

Strange horror broods aroand ! 
At every tum his footsteps sank 




HOd tangled boughs and mosaea dank, 

For long and weary hoora — 
HU issuing from the dangerous wood» 
The eaatle fall before him stood, 

With all its flanking towers! 
The moon a paly luatre sheds ; 
Resolved, the graas-grown court he treada, 

The gloomy portal gained — 
He croased the threahold'a magic bound, 
He paced the hall, where all around 

A deathly silence reigned. 
No fears his venturoua course could stav — 
Darkling he groped his dreary way — 

Up the wide staircase sprang. 
It echoed to his mailed heel ; 
With dang of arma and clash of steel 

The silent Chambers rang. 
He aees a glimmering taper gleam 
Far off, with feint and trembling beam, 

Athwart the midnight gloom : 
Then first he feit the touch of fear, 
Ab with slow footsteps drawing near, 

He gained the lighted room. 
And now the waning moon waa low, 
The perfumed tapers feintly glow, 

And, by their dying gleam, 
He raised the curtain's dusky fold, 
And lo ! his charraed eres behold 

» 

The lady of hia dream ! 
As violets peep from wintry snows, 
81owly her heavy lids unclose, 

And gently heaves her breast ; 
But all unconscious was her gase. 
Her eye with listless languor strays 

From brand to plumy crest: 
A rising blush begins to dawn 
Like that which steals at early morn 

Across the eastern aky ; 
And slowly, as the morning broke, 
The meiden from her trance awoke 

Beneath hia ardent eye ! 
As the first kindling sunbeama threw 
Their level light athwart the dew, 

And tipped the hüls with flame, 
The silent forest-boughs were stirred 
With music, as from bee and bin! 

A mingling murmur came. 
From out its deptha of tangled gloom 
There came a breath of dewy bloom, 

And from the Valleys dim 
A cloud of fragrant incense stole, 
As if each violet breathed its soul 

Into that floral hymn. 
Loud neighed the steed within hia stall, 
The cock crowed on the castle wall, 

The warder wound his hörn ; 
The linnet sang in leafy bower, 
The awallows, twittering from the tower, 

y&alute the rosy morn. 
But/fresher than the rosy morn, J 
AncLblither than the bugfle-hom^/ 

The maiden's heart doth prove, 
Who, as her beaming eyes awake, 
Beholds a double morning break — 

The dawn of light and love ! 
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LINB8 WEITTEN IN NOVEMBER. 



F akb will the forest shade, the twilight grove, 
The turfy path with fern tnd flowen inwove, 
Wherc through longsummer days I wandered far, 
Till waxned of evening by her " folding star." 
No more I linger by the fountain's play 
Where arching boughs shut out the sultry ray, 
Making at noontide hours a dewy gJoom [blooui, 
O'er the moist marge where weeds and wild flowcrs 
Till from the weatern sun a glancing flood 
Of arrowy radiance filled the twilight wood, 
Glinting athwart each leafy, verdant fold, 
And flecking all the turf with drops of gold. 

Sweet aang the wild bird on the waving bough 
Where cold November winds are wailing now ; 
The chirp of inaects on the sunny lea, 
And the wild moaic of the wandering bee, 
Are silent all— cloaed ia their vesper Tay, 
Borne by the breeze of autumn far away : 
Yet still the withered heath I love to rove, 
The bare, brown meadow, and the leafiess grove ; 
Still love to tread the bleak hill'a rocky aide, 
Where nodding asters wave in purple pride, 
Or from ita summit listen to the flow 
Of the dark waters booming far below. 
Still through the tangling, pathleas copee I stray 
Where sere and rustling leaves obstnict the way, 
To find the last pale blossom of the year, 
That strangely blooms when a'l is dark and drear : 
The wild, witch hazel, fraught with mystic power 
To ban or bless, as sorcery rules the hour. 
Then, homeward wending thro* the dusky vale 
Where winding rills their evening damps exhale, 
Pause by the dark pool in whose sleeping wave 
Pale Dian loves her golden lock« to lave 
In the hushed fountain's heart, serene and cold, 
Giasaing her glorious iruage — as of old, 
When firet she stole upon Endymion's rest, 
And his young dreams with heavenly beauty blest 

And thou, " stern ruler of the inverted year," 
Cold, cheerless Winter, hath thy wild career 
So sweet, peculiar pleasures for the heart, 
That can ideal worth to rudest form« impart 1 
When, through thy long, dark night«, cold sleet and 
Patter and plash against the frosty pane, [rain 
Warm curtained from the storm, I love to lie 
Wakeful, and listening to the lullaby 
Of fitful winds, that, as they rise and fall, 
Send hollow murmurs through the echoing hall. 

Oft by the blazing hearth at eventide 
I love to mark the changing ahadows glide 
In flickering rootion o'er the umbered wall, 
Till Slumber's honey dew my senses thrall. 
Then, while in dreamy consciousness I lie 
Twixt sleep and waking, fairy Fantasy 
Culls from the golden past a treasured störe, 
And weaves a dream so sweet, Hope could not aak 
for more. 

In the cold «plendor of a frosty night, \* 

When blazing stars burn with intenser light * 
Through the blue vault of heaven ; when cold and 

clear 
The air through which yon tall clifls rise severe ; 
Or when the shrouded earth in solemn trance 



Sleeps 'neath the wan moon's melancholy glance, 
I love to mark earth's sister planets rise, 
And in pale beauty tread the midnight skies, 
Where, like lone pilgrims, constant as the night, 
They fill their dark urns from the fount of light 

I love the ßorealis' flaraes that fly 
Fitful and wild athwart the northern sky— 
The storied constellalion, like a page 
Fraught with the wonders of a former age, 
Where monsters grim, gorgons, and hydras, rise, 
And " gods and heroes blaze along tlie skies." 

Thus Nature's muaic, varioua as tae hour, 
Solemn or sweet, hath ever mystic power 
Still to preserve the unperverted heart 
Awake to love and beauty — to impart 
Treasures of thought and feeling pure and deep, 
That aid the doubting soul ita heavenward course 
to keep. 



A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 



I lote to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 

How through each loved, familiär path she lingers, 
8erenely smiling through the golden mist, 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingere 
Till the cool emerald turns to araethyst : 

Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 
To light the gloom of Autumn's mou ldering halls 

With hoary plumes thecleroatis entwining 
Where o'er the rock her withered garland falls. 

Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rol'.cd, 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining 
Bathe all the hüls in melancholy gold. 

The moist winds brea the of crispld leaves and fiowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 

Mingling the freshncss of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 

Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy ahadow 
The gentian nods in dewy slumbers bounjL. 

Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee siUQfrooding, 
Like a fond lover loath to say farewelL^ 

Or with shut wings, through Silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to teü. 

The little birds upon the hillside lonely 
JPlit noiselessly along from from spray to spray, 
fSilent as a sweet wandering thought that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides kwvj.) 

The scenüess fiowers in the warm sunlight dream« 

Forget to breathe their fullneas of delight, [big, 

And through the trancld woods soft airs are stream- 

( Still as the dewfall of the summer night > [ing, 
o, in my heart a sweet, unwonted feeling, 
Stirs like the wind in ocean's hollow ahell — 
Through all its Beeret Chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no word its mystic charm to telL 
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"A GREEN AND 6ILENT 8POT AMONÖ 

THK HILLS." 

Iit the soft gloom of summcr's halmy eve, 
When from the lingering glances of the sun 
The sad Earth tarne away her blushing cheek, 
Mantling its glow in twilight's shadowy vcü, 
Oft mid the faliing dews I love to stray 
Onward arid onward through the pleaaant fields, 
Far up the lilicd l>orders of the stream, 
To thia " green, silent ppot among the hüls," 
Endeared hy throngin£ memorics of the paat. 

Oft have I lingered on this rustic bridge 
To view the Hrnpitl waten* winding on 
Under dim vaultcd woods, whose woven boughs 
Of beech, and map!e, and broad sycamore, 
Throw their «oft, moving shadows o'er the wave, 
While blo^somod vines. dropped to the water*« brim, 
Hang itlly swaying in the summer wind. 

The bird ■? that wander through the twilight heaven 
Are mirrored far beneath mc, and young leaves 
That tremMe on the birch tree's silver boughs, 
In the cool wave reflected, qleam below 
Like twinküng stars athwart the verdant gloom. 

A sound of rippling waters rises sweet 
Amid the silence ; and the western breeze, 
Sighing through sodges and low meadow blooms, 
Cornea wufäng gcntle thoughtsfrom Memory's land, 
And wakes the long hushed music of the heart. 

Oft dcwy Spring hath briimned the brook with 
showers ; 
Oft hath the long, bright Summer fringed its banks 
With breathing b!ossoms; and the Autumn sun 
Shed mellow hues o'er all its wooded shores, 
Since final I trod these paths in youth's sweet prime, 
With loved oncs whom Tinie's desolating wave 
Hath wafted now for ever from my side. 
The living stream sti!l lingers on its way 
In idle dallianrc with the dew lipped flowers 
That tos8 their pretty heads at its caress, 
Or trembüng listen to its silver voiee ; 
While through von rifted boughs the evening star 
Is scen above the hilltop, beautiful 
As when on many a balrny summer night, 
Lapped in sweet dreams, in " holv passion hushed," 
I saw its ray slant through the trembüng pines. 

Long years have passed : and by the unchanging 
Bereftand sorrow taught, alone I stand, [stream, 
Listening the ho! low music of the wind. 
Alone — alone ! the stars are far away, 
And frequent clouds shut out the summer heaven, 
But still the calm Earth keeps her constant course, 
And whispershope through all her breathing flowers. 

Not all in vain the vision of our youth — 
The apocalypse of beauty and of love — 
The staglike heart of hope : lifc's raystic dream 
The soul shall yet interpret — to our prayer 
The Isis veil bc lifted — though we pine 
E'en mid the ungathered roses of our youth, 
Pierccd with stränge pangs and longings infinite, 
As if earth's fairest flowers Bcrvcd but to wake 
Sad, haunting memorics of our Eden home, 
Not all in vain. Meantime, in patient trust 
Kcst we on N.iture's bosom — from her eye 
Serenc and still, drinking in faith and love, 



To her calm pulse attempering fhe heart 
That throb» too wildly for ideal bliaa. 

Oh, gentle mother ! heal me, for I fiunt 
Upon life'a arid pathway, and u my feet 
On the dark mountains stumble," Near thy heart 
In childlike trust, cloae nestling, kt me he, 
And let thy breath fisdl cool upon my cheek 
Aa in those unworn ages, ere pale Thought 
Forestalled life'a patient harrest Give me strength 
In generous abandonment of heart 
To follow whereaoe'er o'er the world's waate 
The cloudy pillar moveth, tili at last 
It guide to pleaaant vales and paaturea green 
By the still waters of eternal lifo. 



THB WAKING OF THK HEART. 



M PhHtfoie *Aa Im the flovar cop«, aod breaÜM* itsdfost m ft 
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As the fabled stone into music woke 
When the moming sun o'er the marble broke, 
So wakes the heart from its stern repom ; 
As o'er brow and bosom the spring wind blows, 
So it stirs and trembles as cach low sigh 
Of the breezy south comes murmuring by — 
Murmuring by like a voiee of love, 
Wooing us forth amid flowers to rove, 
Breathing of meadow-paths thickly sown 
With pearls from the blossoming fruit trees blown, 
And of banks that slope to the southern sky 
Where languid violets love to lie. 

No foliage droops o'er the woodpath now, 
No dark vines swinging from bough to bough ; 
But a trembling shadow of silvery green 
Falls through the young leaf's tender screen, 
Like the hue that borders the snowdrop's bell, 
Or lines the lid of an Indian shell ; 
And a fairy light, like the firefly's glow, 
Flickers and fades on the grass below. 

There the pale Anemone lifts her eye 
To look at the clouds as they wander by, 
Or links in the shade of a palmy fern 
To gather fresh dews in her waxen um. [breast, 
Where the moss lies thick on the brown earth'a 
The shy little Mayflower weaves her nest, 
But the south wind sighs o'er the fragrant loam, 
And betrays the path to her woodland home. 

Already the green budding birchen spray 
Winnows the balm from the breath of May, 
And the aspen thrills to a low, sweet tone 
From the reedy bügle of Faunus blown. 

In the tangled coppice the dwarf oak weaves 
Her fringelike blossoms and crimson leaves ; 
The sallows their delicate buds unfold 
Into downy feathers bedropped with gold ; 
While, thick as the stars in the midnight sky, 
In the dark, wet meadows the cowslips lie. 

A love tint flushes the wind-flower's cheek, 
Rieh melodies gush from the violct's beak, 
On the rifts of the rock the wild columbines grow, 
Their heavy honey-cups bending low — 
As a heart which vague, sweet thoughts oppresa, 
Droops 'neath its bürden of happiness. fwells, 

There the waters drip from their moss runmed 
With a sound like the tinkling of silver belli, 
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Or feil with a mellow and flutelike flow 
Through the Channels and clefts of the rock below. 

Soft music gushes in every tone, 
And perfume in every breeze is blown ; 
The flower in fragrance, the bin! in song, 
The glittering wave as it glides along — 
AU breathe the incense of boundless bliss, 
The eloquent music of happiness. 

And the aoul as it sheds o'er the sunbright hour 
The untold wealth of its mystic dower, 
Linked to all natura by chords of love, 
Lifted by faith to bright worlds above— 
How, with the passion of beauty fraught, 
Shall it utter its bürden of blissful thought! 
Yet aad would the springtime of nature seem 
To the aoul that wanders mid life's dark dream, 
Its glory a meteor that swecps the sky, 
A Moesora that floats on the storm-wind by, 
If it woke no thought of that starry clirae 
That lies on the desolate shores of Time, 
If it nurtured no delicate flower» to blow 
On the hüls where the palm and the amaranth grow. 



t 



A DAY OF THE INDIAN 8UMMER. 

•* T«t oo» innre tmile, departhg di«turt aaa 
K>« o'er tl*e firnen earth the l<»oJ wind« ran 
▲ad »au«* are Mfted o'er Ui« mewlow« btte."— Brycmt. 

A dat of golden beauty ! — Through the night 
The hoar-firost gathered o!er each leaf and spray 
Weaymg its filmy network, thin and bright 
Arulshimmering like silver in the ray 
Of the soft, sunny morningA-turf and tree 
Pranked in its delicate eirrbfoidery, 
And every withered stump and mossy stone, 
With gems encrustcd and with seed-pearl sown ; 
While in the hedge the frosted berries glow, 
The scarlet holly and the purple sloe, 
And all is gorgeous, fairy-like and frail, 
As the famed gardens of the Arabian tale. 

How soft and still the varied landscape lies, 
Calmly outspread beneath the smiling skies, 
As if the earth in prodigal array 
Of gems and broidered rohes kept holyday ; 
Her harrest yielded and her work all done 
Basking in beauty 'neath the autumn sun ! 

Yet once more through the soft and balmy day 
Up the brown hill-side, o'er the sunny brae, 
Far let us rove— or, through lone solitudes [woods," 
Where u autumn's smile beams through the yellow 
Fondly retracing each sweet, summer haunt 
And sylvan pathway — where the sunbeams slant 
Through yonder copse, tinging the sartron stars 
Of the witch-hazel with their golden bars, 
Or, lingering down this dim and shadowy lane 
Where still the damp sod wears an emerald stain, 
Though ripe brown nuts hang clustering in the 
And the rüde barberry o'er yon rocky ledge [hedge, 
Droops with its pendent corals. When the showers 
Of April clothed this winding path with flowers, 
Here oft we sought the violet, as it lay 
Buried in beds of moss and lichens gray ; 
And still the astcr greets us as we paas 



With her faint smile— among the withered grass 
Beside the way, lingering as loath of heart, 
Like me, firom these sweet solitudes to part 

Now aeek we the dank borders of the stream 
Where the tall fern-tufts shed a ruby gleam 
Over the water from their crimaoned prumes» 
And clustering near the modest gentian blooms 
Lonely around — hallowed by sweetest song, 
The last and loveliest of the floral throng. 
Yet here we may not linger, for behold, 
Where the stream widens, like a aea of gold 
Outspreading far before us — all around 
Steep wooded heights and sloping uplands bound 
The sheltered scene— along the distant shore 
Through colored woods the glinting sunbeams pour, 
Touching their foliage with a thousand shades 
And hues of beauty, aa the red light fades 
Upon the hill-side 'neath yon floating shroud, 
Or, frorn the silvery edges of the cloud 
Pours down a brighter gleam. Gray willows lave 
Their pendent branches in the crystal wave, 
And slender birch trees o'er its banks incline, 
Whoae tall, «light stems across the water shine 
Like shafts of silver — there the tawny elm, 
The fairest subjeet of the sylvan realm, 
The tufted pine tree and the cedar dark, 
And the young chestnut, its smooth polished bark 
Gleaming like porphyry in the yellow light, 
The dark brown oak and the rieh maple dight 
In robes of scarlet, all are standing there 
So still, so calm in the soft misty air, 
That not a leaf is stirring — nor a sound 
Startles the deep repose that broods around, 
Save when the robin'« melancholy song 
Is heard firom yonder coppice, and along 
The sunny aide of that low, moes-grown wall 
That skirts our path, the cricket's chirping call, 
Or, the fond murmur of the drowsy bee 
O'er some lone flow'ret on the sunny lea, 
And, heard at intervals, a pattering sound 
Of ripened acorns rustling to the ground [all, 
Through the crisp, withered leavea, — How lonely 
How calmly beautiful ! Long shadows fall 
More darkly o'er the wave as day declines, 
Yet from the west a deeper glory shines, 
While every crested Kill and rocky height 
Each moment varies in the kindling light 
To some new form of beauty— «hanging through 
All shades and colors of the rainbow's hue, 
" The last still loveliest" tili the gorgeous day 
Melts in a flood of golden light away, 
And all is o'er. Before to-morrow's sun 
Cold winds may rise and shrouding shadows dun 
Obscure the scene — yet shall these fading hues 
And fleeting forma their loveliness transfuse 
Into the mind — and memory shall burn 
The painting in on her enamelled urn 
In undecaying colors. When the blast 
Rage« around and snows are gathering fast, 
When musing sadly by the twilight hearth 
Or lonely wsjidering through life's crowded path 
Its quiet beauty rising through the gloom 
Shall sooth the languid spirits and illume 
The drooping fancy — winning back the aoul [tref. 
To cheerful thoughts through nature'« sweet con- 
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THE LOST CHÜRCH. 

FROH THE OSRMAV OP UHLAVD. 
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Im yonder dim and pathlese wood 

8trange sounds are heard at twilight hour, 
And peak of solemn muaie awell 

Aa from some minster's lofty tower. 
From age to age thoae aounda are heard, 

Borne on the breeze at twilight hour ; 
From age to age no foot bath found 

A pathway to the minstor's tower ! 

Late, wandering in that ancient wood, 

As onward through the gloom I trod, 
From all the woes and wronga of earth 

My aoul aacended to its God. 
When lo, in the hushed wilderneaa 

I heard, fax o$ that solemn bell : 
Still heavenward as my spirit eoared, 

Wilder and sweeter rang the kneU. 

White thus in holy musings rapt, 

My mind from outward sense withdrawn, 
Some power had caught me from the earth, 

And far into the heavens upborne — 
Methought a hundred ycare had passed 

In mystic visions aa I lay{ 
When suddcnly the parting clouda 

Seemed opening wide and far away. 

No midday sun its glory shed, 

The stars wcre shrouded from my aight, 
And lo ! majestic o'er my head 

A minster shone in solemn light. 
High through the lurid heavens it aeemed 

Aloft on cloudy wings to rise, 
Till all its pointed turrets gleamed 

Far flaming through the vaulted akies ! 

The bell with füll resounding peal 

Rang booming through the rocking tower : 
No hand had stirred its iron tongue, 

81ow swaying to the storm-wind's power. 
My bosom beating like a bark 

Dasbed by the surging ocean's foam, 
I trod with faltering, fearful joy 

The mazes of the mighty dorne. 

A soft light through the oriel streamed 

Like summer moonlight's golden gloom, 
Far through the dusky arches gleamed, 

And filled with glory all the room. 
Pale sculptures of the sainted dead 

Seemed waking from their icy thrall, 
And many a glory circled head 

Smiled sadly from the storied walL 

Low at the altar's foot I knelt, 

Transfixed with iwe, and durah with dread, 
For blazoned on the vaulted roof 

Were heaven's fiercest glories spread. 
Tet when I raised my eyes once more, 

The vaulted roof itself was gone ; 
Wide open was heaven's lofty door, 

And every cloudy veil withdrawn ! 

What Tisions burst upon my aoul, 

What joys unutterable there 
In waves on waves for ever roll 

Like music through the pulaeleas air— 



These nerer mortal tongue may teil : 
Let htm who fain wouW prove their pow«, 

Pause when he hears that solemn kneU 
Float on the bteeae at twilight hour. 



THE PA8T. 
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Tai ck. darkneas broodeth o'er the world: 

The raven pinions of the Night 
Cloae on her silent bosom furled, 

Reüect no gleam of Orient light 
E'en the wild norland fires, that mocked 

The faint bloom of the eaatern sky, 
Now leave me, in dose darkneas locked, 

To night'« weird realm of fantasy. 

Borne firom pale ahadow-lands remote, 

A Morphean music, wildly aweet, 
8eems on the starleas gloom to float 

Like the white pinioned Paraclete. 
Softly into my dream it flows, 

Then faints into the ailence drear, 
While from the hollow dark outgrows 

The phantom Past, pale gliding near. 

The Tisioned Past — so strangely fair ! 

So veiled in shadowy, soft regreta, 
So steeped in sadneas, like the air 

That lingers when the daystar aeta ! 
Ah ! could I fold it to my heart, 

On its cold lip my kisses preas, 
This waste of aching life impart 

To win it back from nothingneas ! 

I loathe the purple light of day, 

And shun the morning's golden star, 
Beeide that shadowy form to stray 

For ever near, yet oh how far ! 
Thin as a cloud of summer even, 

All beauty from my gaze it bars ; 
8huts out the «Wer cope of heaven, 

And glooms athwart the dying stars. 

Cold, sad, and spectral, by my aide 

It breathes of love's eUiereal bloom — 
Of bridal memories long aified 

To the dread silence of the tomb. 
Sweet cloistered memories, that the heart 

Shuts cloae within its chalice cold, 
Faint pertumes that no more dispart 

From the bruised lily's floral fold. 

" My aoul is weary of her lue ;" 

My heart sinks with a slow despair ; 
The solemn, starlit hours are rife 

With fantasy — the noontide glare, 
And the cool morning, " fancy free," 

Are false with shadowa, for the day 
Bringe no blithe sense of verity, 

Nor wüi8 from twilight thoughta away. 

Oh, bathe me in the Lethean atream, 

And feed me on the lotua flowers ; 
Shut out this false, bewildering gleam, 

The dreamlight of departed hours ! 
The Future can no charm confer, 

My heart's deep aolitudea to break— 
No angel's foot again ahall stir 

The watexa of that silent lake. 
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I wander in pale dreams away, 

And ahun the morning's golden star, 
To foUow still that firiling ray 

For ever near, yet oh how far ! 
Then bathe me in the Lethean stream, 

And feed me on the lotus flowers ; 
Kor leave one late and lingering beam, 

One memory of departed hours ! 



^ SEPTEMBER EVENINQ ON THE BANKS 
OF THE MOSHASSUCK. 



M ICnv to the mmmmw ©f «weet, wlent tbought, 
i »unuooo up remerobruc« of Uiing * pnau" 

SkmJapert't Jbnuett. 

Again September'* golden day 

Serenely still, intensely bright, 
Fades on the umbered hüls away 

And melts into the coming night 
Agsin Moshassuck's silver tide 
Reflects each green herb on its side, 
Each tasselled wreath and tangling vine, 
Whose tendrils o*er its margin twine. 

And standing on its velvet shore 

Where yesternight with thee I stood, 
I trace its devious course once more 

Far winding on through vale and wood. 
Now glimmering through yon golden mist, 
6y the last glinting sunbeams kissed, 
Now lost where lengthening shadows fall 
From hazel copse and moss-fringed wall. 

Near where yon roeks the stream inum 

The lonely gentian blossoms still, 
8till wave the star-flower and the fern 

O'er the soft outline of the hill ; 
While nur aloft where pine trees throw 
Their shade athwart the sunset glow, 
Thin vapors cloud the illumined air 
And parting dayhght lingers there. 

But ah, no longer thou art near 

This varied loveliness to see, 
And I, though fondly lingering here 

To-night can only think on thee — 
The flowers thy gentle hand caressed 
Still lie unwithered on my breast, 
And still thy footsteps print the shore 
Where thou and I may rove no more. 

Again I hear the murmuring fall 
Of water from some distant dell, 

The beetle's hum, the cricket's call, 
And, nur away, that evening bell — 

Again, again those sounds I hear, 

But oh, how desolate and drear 

They seem to-night — how like a knell 

The music of that evening belL 

Again the. new moon in the west, 
Scarce seen upon yon golden sky, 

Hangs o*er the moantain's purple creat 
With one pale planet trembHng nigh, 

And beautiful her pearly light 

As when we blessed its beams last night, 

But thou art on the far blue sea, 

And I can only think on thee. 



ßüMMER'S INVITATION TO THE ORPHAN 



Thx Summer skies are darkly blue, 

The days are still and bright, 
And Evening trails her robes of gold 

Through the dim halls of night 

Then. when the little orphan wakes, 
A low voiee whispers, M Come, 

And all day wander at thy will 
Beneath my azure dorne. 

" Beneath my vaulted azure dorne, 
Through all my flowery lands, 

No higher than the lowly thatch 
The royal palace Stands. 

«I'll fill thy little longing arms 

With fruit« and wilding flowers, 
And teil thee talcs of fairy land 

In the long twilight hours." 
The orphan hears that wooing voiee : 

A while he softly broods — 
Then hastens down the sunny slopes 

Into the twilight woods. 

There all things whisper pleasure : 

The tree ha« fruit«, the grass haa flowers, 

And the little birds are einging 
In the dim and leafy bowers. . 

The brook stays him at the crossing 

In its waters cool and sweet, 
And the pebbles leap around him 

And frolic at his feet 

At night no cruel hostess 

Receives him with a frown ; 
He sleeps where all the quiet stars 

Are calmly looking down. 
The Moon comes gliding through the 

And softly stoops to spread 
Her dainty silver kirtle 

Upon his grassy bed. 

The drowsy night wind murmuring 

Its quaint old tunes the while, 
Till Morning wakes him with a song, 

And greets him with a smile. 



8TANZAS WITH A BRIDAL RING 



The young Moon hides her virgin heart 

Within a ring of gold ; 
80 doth this little circlet all 

My bosom's love infold, 
And teil the tale that from my lips 

8eems ever half untold, 

Like the rieh legend of the east 

That never find« a dose, 
But wind« in linkäd sweetness on 

And lengthens as it goea, 
Or like this little cycle still 

Returneth whence it flows. 

And still as in the elfin ring 
Where fairies dance by night, 

ßhall the green places of the heart 
Be kept for ever bright, 

And bope within this magic round 
8till blosaom \n d^^a\. 
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M Ob prinwTera, fkwatu d«U* i 
ßelw mmdn di ftori 
Tu totni b*o. nw t«ce 
Non tnrnani i ■ereni 
K (brtuoau di deü« toi giof«."— Gmm-M. 

I dkkad to see the sammer ran 

Come glowing up the sky, 
And early pansies, one by one, 

Opening the violet eye. 

The choral melody of June, 
The perfumed breath of heaven, 

The dewy moni, the radiant noon, 
The lingering light of even — 

These, which so charmed my careless heart 

In happy days gone by, 
A deeper sadness now impart 

To Memory'* thoughtfül eye. 

They speak of one who sleeps in death, 

Her race untimely o'er — 
Who ne'er shall taste 8pring's honeyed breath, 

Nor see her glories more : 

Of one who shared with me in youth 

Life' s aunshine and its flowers, 
And kept unchanged her boeom*a truth 

Through all its darker hours. 

8he faded when the leaves were sere, 
And wailed the autumnal blast; 

With all the glories of the year, 
From earth her spirit passed. 

Again the fair azalia bows 

Beneath its snowy crest ; 
In yonder hedge the hawthorn blows, 

The robin bailds her nest ; 

The tulips lift their proud tiärs, 

The lilac waves her plumes, 
And peeping through my lattice-bars 

The rose-acacia blooms. 

Breathe but one word, ye starry flowers ! 

One little word to teil, 
If in that far off shadow-land 

Love and Remembrance dwell. 

For she can bloom on earth no more, 

Whose early doom I mourn ; 
Nor Spring nor Summer can restore 

Our flower, untimely shorn. 

Now dim as folded violett 

Her eyes of dewy light, 
And her rosy Ups have moumfully 

Breathed out their last good-night ! 

She ne'er shall hear again the song 

Of merry birds in spring, 
Nor roam the flowery braes among 

In the year's young blossoming ; 

Nor longer in the lingering light 

Of summer's cve shall we, 
Locked hand in hand, together sit 

Beneath the greenwood tree. 

T is thercfore that I dread to see 
The glowing summer ran, 



And balmy blossoms on the tree 
Unfolding one by one. 

They speak of ihings that oncc have been, 

But never more can be : 
And earth all decked in smiles again 

Is still a waste to me. 



THE MAIDEN'3 DREAM. 

1 Tbrk* ballowed be that be&otiful dawn of Io«e when tb« 
cb«ec still bltMbw »t tb« conadui» »wc«taeM of b«r ovn 
thooffaU." Jt m m PmmL 

Ask not if she loves, but look 
In the blue depths of her eye, 

Where the maiden's spirit seems 
Tranced in happy dreams to lie. 

All the blisses of her dream, 

All she may not, must not speak, 

Read them in her clouded eye, 
Read them on her conscious cheek. 

See that cheek of virgin snow 
Damasked with love's rosy bloom ; 

Mark the lambent thoughts that glow 
Mid her blue eye's tender gloom. 

As if in a cool, deep well, 
Veiled by shadows of the night, 

Slanting through, a starbeam feil, 
Filling all its depths with light 

Something moumful and profound 
8addens all her beauty now, 

Weds her dark eye to the ground — 
Fling's a shadow o'er her brow. 

Hath her love-illumined soul 
Raised the veü of coming years — 

Read upon life*s mystic scroll 
Its doom of agony and tears ! 

Tears of tender sadness fall 
From her soft and lovelit eye, 

As the night dews heavily 

Fall from summer's cloudless sky. 

Still she sitteth coyly drooping 
Her white lids in virgin pride, 

Like a languid lily stooping 
Low her folded blooms to hide. 

Starting now in soft surprise 

From the tangled web of thought, 

Lo, her heart a captive lies, 
In its own sweet fancies caught 

Ah ! bethink thee, meiden yet, 
Ere to passion's doom betrayed ; 

Hearts where Love his seal has set, 
Sorrow'a fiercest pangs inyade. 

Let that young heart slumber still, 

Like a bird whhin its nest ; 
Life can ne'er its dreams fulfil — 

Love but yield thee long unreet 

Ah ! in vain the dovelet tries 

To break the web of tender thought— 
The little heart a captive lies, 

In its own sweet fancies caught 
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Now, whi'e the echoin g cannon's roar 

Rocks our far frontal towers, 
And bügle blast and trumpet's blare 

Float o'er the " Land of Flowers;" 
While our bold eagle spreads his wing, 

No more in lofty pride, 
But sorrowing sinks, as if from Heaven 

The ensanguined field to hide : 
Turn we from War's bewildering blaze, 

And Conquest's choral song, 
To the still voice of other days» 

Long heard — forgotten long. 

Listen to his rieh words, intoned 

To " songs of lofty cheer," 
Who, in the " howling wilderness," 

When only God could hear, 
Breathed not of exile, nor of wrong, 

Through the long winter night*, 
Bat uttered, in exulting song, 

The soul'« unchartered rights. 

Who opened wide the guarded doora 

Where Conscience reigned alone, 
And bade the nations own her laws, 

And tremble round her throne ; 
Who sought the oracles of God 

Within her veilrd shrine, 
Nor asked the monarch nor the priest 

Her sacred laws to sign. 

The brave, high heart, that would not yield 

Its liberty of thought, 
Far o'er the melancholy main, 

Through bitter trials brought ; 
But, to a double exile doomed, 

By Faith's pure guidance led 
Through the dark labyrinth of life, 

Held fast her golden thread. 

Listen ! — the music of his dream 

Perchance may linger still 
In the old familiär places 

Beneath the emerald hin. 
The waveworn rock still breasts the storm 

On Seekonk's lonely «de, 
Where the dusk natives hailed the bark 

That bore their gentle guide. 

The spring that gushed, amid the wild, 

In music on his ear, 
Still pours its waters undefiled, 

The fainting heart to cheer. 
But the nur cove, that slept so calm 

Beneath o'enhadowing hüls, 
And bore the pilgrim's evening psalm 

Far up its flowery rills — 

The tide that parted to reeeive 

The stranger's light canoe, 
As if an angel's balmy wing 

Had swept its waters blue— 
When, to the healing of its wäre, 

We come in pensive thought, 
Through all its pleasant borders 

A dreary change is wrought ! 



The fire-winged courser's breath has swept 

Across its cooling tide : 
Lo ! where he plants his iron heel, 

How fast the wave has dried ! 
Unlike the fabled Pegasus, 

Whose proud hoof, where he trade 
Earth's flinty bosom, oped a fount 

Whence living waters flowed. 

Or, turn we to the grecn hill'a side : 

There, with the spring-time showers, 
The white thorn, o'er a nameless grave, 

Rains its pale, silver flowers. 
Tet Memory liugers with the past, 

Nor vainly seeks to trace 
His footprints on a rock, whence time 

Nor tempests can efface ; 

Whereon he planted, fast and deep, 

The roof trec of a home 
Wide as the wings of Love may sweep, 

Free as her thoughts may roam ; 
Where through all time the saints may dwell, 

And from pure fountains draw 
That peace which passeth human thought, 

In liberty and law. 

When heavenward, up the silver stair 

Of silence drawn, we tread 
The visioned mount that looks beyond 

The valley of the dead — 
Oh, may we gather to our hearts 

The deeds our fathers wrought. 
And feed the perfumed lamp of Love 

In the cool air of Thought. 
While Hope shall on her anchor lean, 

May Memory fondly turn, 
To wreathe the amaranth and the palm 

Around their funeral um ! 



HOW SOFTLY COME8 THE 8UMMER 

WIND. 



" And h»nr«rortli all tbat 
Orcw (tutet." 



How softly comes the sununer wind 

At evening, o'er the Hill — 
For ever murmuring of thee 

When busy crowds are still ; 
The wayside flowers seem to guess 
And whisper of my happiness. 

While, in the dusk and dewy hours, 

The silent stars above 
8eem leaning from their airy towers 

To gaze on me in love ; 
And clouds of silver wander by, 
Like miasioned doves athwart the akj— > 

Till Dian lulls the throbbing stars 

Into eiysian dreams, 
And, rippling through my lattice-bars, 

A brooding glory streams 
Around me, like the golden shower 
That rained through Danae's guarded tower 

A low, bewildering melpdy 

Is murmuring in my ear — 
Tonea such aa in Üie tw\ii^cv\.^wA 
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The aspen tfarilli to hcmr, 
When Faunus slumbers on the hitl, 
And all the tranced boughs are ftilL 

The Jasmine twines her snowy stara 

Into a fairer wreath ; 
The Uly, through my lattice-bars, 

Exhales a aweeter breath ; 
And, gazing on Night's starry cope, 
I dwell with M Beauty, which ia Hope." 



A 80NG OF 8PRING. 

Lr Aprü's dira and ahowery nights, 
When music melta along the air, 

And Memory walten« at the kiaa 
Of wandering perfumes, fiunt and 

8weet apringtime perfumes, such as won 
Proserpina frotn realma of gloom 

To bathe her bright locks in the min, 
Or bind them with the pansy's bloom , 

When light winds rift the fragrant bowers 
Where orchards shed their floral wreath, 

8trewing the turf with starry flowers, 
And dropping pearls at every breath ; 

When all night long the boughs are stirred 
With fitful warblings firom the nest, 

And the heart flutters like a bird 
With its sweet, passionate unrest — 

Oh ! then, beloved, I think on thee, 
And on that life, so strangely fair, 

Ere yet one cloud of memory 

Had gathered in hope's golden air. 

I think on thee and thy lone grave 
On the green hillside far away ; 

I aee the wilding flowers that wave 
Around thee as the night winds sway ; 

And still, though only clouds remain 
On life's horizon, cold and drear, 

The dream of youth returns again 
With the sweet promise of the year. 

I linger tili night's waning stars 

Have ceased to tremble through the gloom, 
Till through the orient's cloudy bara 

I see the rose of morning bloom ! 

All flushed and radiant with delight, 
It opens through earth's stormy skies, 

Divinely beautiful and bright 
As on the hüls of paradise. 

Lo ! like a dewdrop on its breast 
The morning star of youth and love, 

Melting within the rosy east, 
Exhalea to azure depths above. 

My spirit, soaring like a lark, 
Would follow on its airy flight, 

And, like yon little diamond «park, 
Dissolve into the realms of light 

Sweet-missioned star ! thy silver beams 

Foretell a fairer life to come, 
And through the golden gate of dreama 

Allure the wandering spirit home. 



DAVID. 

8UOOA9TSD BT ▲ 8TATUK.* 

At, thia ia he— -the bold and gentle boy, 
That in lone pasturea by the mountain's aide 

Guarded hia fo!d, and through the midnight sky 
8aw on the blast the God of battlea ride; 

Beheld his bannered armies on the height, 

And heard their clarion aound through all theatormy 
night 

The Taliant boy that o'er the twilight wold 
Tracked the dark lion and ensanguined bear ; 

Following their bloody fbotsteps firom the fold 
Far down the gorges to their lonely lair — 

This the stout heart, that from the lion's jaw 

Back o'er the shuddering waste the bleeding victiin 
bore. 

Though his fair locks lie all nnshorn and bare 
To the bold toying of the monntain wind, 

A conscioua glory haunts the o'ershadowing air, 
And waits with glittering coil his brows to bind, 

While bis proud temples bend superbly down, 

As if they feit e'en now the bürden of a crown. 

Though a stern sorrow slumbers in his eyes, 
As if bis prophet glance foreaaw the day 

When the dark waters o'er his soul should riae, 
And friends and lovers wander far away — 

Tet the graced impress of that floral mouth 

Breathes of love's golden dream and the voluptnous 
south. 



Peerless in beauty as the prophet star, 
That in the dewy trancea of the dawn 

Floate o'er the solitary hüls afar, 

And bring« sweet tidings of the lingering morn ; 

Or weary at the day-god's loitering wane, 

ßtrike* on the harp of light a soft prelusive strain. 

80 his wild harp with psaltery and shawin 
Awoke the nations in thick darkness furied, 

While mystic winds from Gilead's groves of bahn 
Wafted its sweet hosannas through the worid — 

80 when the Dayspring from on high he sang, 

With joy the ancient hüls and lonely Valleys Tang. 

Ay, this is he — the minstrel, prophet, king, 
Before whose arm princes and warriors sank ; 

Who dwelt beneath Jehovah's mighty wing, 
And from the " river of his pleasures" drank ; 

Or through the rent pavilions of the storm 

Beheld the cloud of fire that veiled his awful form. 

And now he Stands as when in Elah'a Tale, 
Where warriors set the bettle in array, 

He met the Titan in his ponderous mail, 

Whose haughty challenge many a summer's day 

Rang through the border hüls, while all the host 

Of faithless Israel heard and trembted at his boast 

Till the slight stripling from the moontain fold 
8tood, all unarmed, amid their sounding shielda, 

And in his youth'« first bloom, deroutly bold, 
Dared the grim champion of a thousand fiekls : 

80 Stands he now, as in Jehorah'a might 

Glorying, he met the foe and won the immortal fight 

* Thia flne atatne, executod by Thomu F. Hoppin, of 
ProTidence, R. L, r epr ea en to tbe youiif champion of Is- 
rael ts he Stands prepared to attaek the Ptuosane. 



ELIZABETH OAKES-SMITH. 



Tiiis accomplished and populär author was 
born in a plcasant country town about twelve 
miles from the citv of Portland, in Maine. 
Descended on her father's side from Thomas 
Prince, one of the early Pur i tan governors of 
the Plymouth colony, and claiming through 
the Oakeses, on her mother's side, the same 
early identification with the first European 
planters of our soil, Mrs. Oakes-Smith may 
readily be suppuscd to have that characteris- 
tic which is so rarely found arnong us, Amer- 
icanisni ; and her writings in their depart- 
ment may be regarded as the genuine exprcs- 
tion of an American mind. 

At the early age of 'iitrrn, Jjjm Prirf? 
was married to Mr. Seba Smitji . at that time 
editor of the leading political Journal of bis 
native State, and since then well known to 
bis countrymen as the original "Jack Down- 
ing t " whose great popularity has been attest- 
ed bv a score of imitators. The embarrassed 
affairs of Mr. Smith (who, himself a poet, 
partook with a poet's sanguineness of tem- 
per in that noted attempt to settle the wild 
lands of Maine, which proved so disastrous a 
speculation to some of the wealthiest families 
of the State) first impelled Mrs. Oakes-Smith 
to take up her pen to aid in the support of 
her children. She had before that period, 
indeed, given utterance to her poetic sensi- 
biliües in several anonymous pieces, which 
are still much admired. But a shrinking and 
sensitive modesty forbade her appearing as 
an author ; and though, in her altered cir- 
cumstances, when she found that her talents 
might be made available, she did not hesitate, 
like a true woman, to sacrifice feeling to duty, 
yet some of her most beautiful prose writings 
still continue to appear under nommes des 
plumes, with which her truly feminine spirit 
avoids identification. 

Seeking expression, yet shrinking from no- 

toriety ; and with a füll share of that respect 

for a just fame and appreciation which be- 

longs toevery high-toned mind, yetoppressed 

by its shadow when circumstance is the im- 

peiling motive of publication, the writings of 

12 



Mrs. Oakes-Smith might well be supposed to 
betray great inequality ; still in her many con- 
tributions to the magazines, it is remarkable 
how few of her pieces display the usual care- 
lessness and haste of magazine articles. As 
an essay ist especially, while graceful and live- 
ly, she is compact and vigorous ; while through 
poems, essays, tales, and criticisms, (for her 
industrious pen secms equally skilful and hap- 
py in each of these depatmentsof literature,) 
through all her manifold writings, indeed, 
there runs the same beautiful vein of philoeo- 
phy, viz. : that truth and goodness of them- 
selves impart a holy light to the mind, which 
gives it a power far above mere intellectu- 
ality ; that the highest order of human in* 
telligence Springs from the moral and not 
the reasoning faculties. 

One of her most populär poems is The 
Acorn, which, though inferior in high Inspi- 
ration to The Sinless Child, i s by many pre- 
ferred for its bappy play of fancy and proper 
finish. Her sonnets, oi which she has w rit- 
ten many, have not been as much admired 
as The April Rain, The Brook, and other fu- 
gitive pieces, which wc find in many popu- 
lar collections. I doubt, indeed, whether they 
will ever attain the popularity of these "un- 
considered trifles," though they indicatecon» 
centrated poetical power of a very high, pos* 
sibly of the very highest order. Not so, how- 
ever, with The Sinless Child. Works of bad 
taste will often captivate the uncuhivated 
many ; works of mere taste as often deright 
the cultivated few ; but works of genius ap- 
peal to the universal mind. 

The simplicity of diction, and pervading 
beauty and elevation of thought, which axe 
the chief characteristics of The Sinless Child» 
bring it undoubtedly within the last category. 
And why do such writings seize at once on 
the feelings of every class ? Wherein lies 
this power of genius to wakc a response in 
society ? Is it the force of a high will, Aising 
feeble natures, and stamping them for the 
moment with an impress of its own I er ia 
it that in every ne*t\,\iiAei&&oTOft^(&'' w*- 
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DAVID. 

»TG6A9TID BT A STATUS.* 

At, tbk u be— the boU «od gentle boy, 
That in lone paatare* by the mountain'a ade 

Goanied hia fold, and throogh tbe midnight aky 
Saw oo tbe Maat tbe God of battlea ride; 

Bebeid bis bennered armies on tbe height, 

And beard tbeir darioo aound tbroagb all theatonny 

ni glit- 

Tbe vakant bor tbat o'er tbe twilight wold 
Tracked tbe dark hon and enaangoined bear; 

Foüowmg tbeir Woody footatepe from tbe fold 
Far down tbe gorgee to tbeir lonely lair — 

Tb» tbe atoiit heart, tbat from tbe lion'a jaw 

o'er tbe ahuddering waate tbe bleeding rictim 






Tfcongh bia lair locka tie all nnahom and bare 
To tbe bold toying of tbe moontain wind, 

A co oa ci oo a glory baunta tbe oVrahadowing air, 
And waita witb gtittering eoil bia browa to bind, 

Wbile bia prood tempka bend aoperbly down, 

Aa ü tbey feit e en now tbe borden of a crown. 

| Thoogh a aftern aorrow alombera in bia eye«, 
Aa if bia propbet glanoe foreaaw tbe day 
Wben tbe dark watera o'er bia aoul ahould rieft, 
And ffiende and lorera wandex far away — 
. Tet tbe graced impreee of tbat floral moatb 
j Bwlhra of lorc'a golden dream and tbe Toloptoooa 
eooth. 

Fwricae in beanty aa die propbet atar, 
That in tbe dewr traneea of tbe dawn 

* 

Floate o'er tbe eotitary billa aikr, 

And bringa aweet tidinga of the lingering morn ; 
Or weary at tbe day-god'a loitering wane, 
8trikea on tbe barp of light a aoft preluaire etrain. 

So bia wüd barp witb paaltery and ahawm 
Awoke tbe nanona in tbick darkneaa faiied, 

Wbile myatic winda from Gikad'a grovea of baJm 
Wafted rta aweet boaannaa tbrough tbe world — 

So wben tbe Dayapring from on high he aang, 

Witb joy tbe anbent billa and lonely valleya rang. 

At. tbia m be— tbe minatrel, propbet, king, 
Befbre wfaoar arm princea and warriora aank ; 

Wbo dwelt beneatb Jehorah'a inighty wing, 
And from tbe " rhrer of bia pleaacuW' drank; 

Or tbroogb tbe rent paribona of tbe «tonn 

Bebeid the dood of fire that reüed hia awful form. 

And now be standa aa wben in Elah'a rale, 
Wbere warriora aet the battie in array, 

He met tbe Titan in bia ponderona mail, 

Wboae bangbry cballenge many a aummer'a day 

Rang tbroagb tbe border hitta, wbile all tbe bort 

Of feithleaa larad beard and trembled at bia boaat 



Till tbe atigbt atripfing from the moontain fold 
Stood, all onanned, amid tbeir aoanding ahielda, 

And in bia youtb*a firat bloom, derootly bold, 
Darad tbe grim cbampion of a tboaaand fielda: 

So atanda be now, aa in Jehorah'a might 

Gkxrmg»heine4UiefoeandwonmeünnMrtalfigbt 
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This accomplished and populär autbor was 
born in a plcasant country town about twelve 
miles from the city of Portland, in Maine. 
Descended on hör father's side from Thomas 
Prince, one of the early Puritan governors of 
the Plymouth colony, and claiming through 
the Oakeses, on her mother's side, the same 
early identification with the first European 
planters of our soil, Mrs. Oakes-Smitü may 
readily be supposc-d to have that characteris- 
tic which is so rarely found among us, Amer- 
icanism ; and her writings in their depart- 
ment may be regardcd as the genuine expres- 
sion of an American mind. 

At the early age of -i¥trrn,JV[irn Pririrt 
was married to Mr. Seba Smith , at that time 
editor of the leading political Journal of his 
Dative State, and sincc then well known to 
his country men as the original " Jack Down- 
ing," whose great popularity has been attest- 
ed by a score of imi tators. The embarrassed 
affairs of Mr. Smith (who, himself a poet, 
partook with a poet 's sanguineness of tem- 
per in that noted attempt to settle the wild 
lands of Maine, which proved so disastrous a 
speculation to some of the wealthiest families 
of the State) first impelled Mrs. Oakes-Smith 
to take up her pen to aid in the support of 
her children. She had before that period, 
indeed, given utterance to her poetic sensi- 
bilities in several anonymous pieces, which 
are still much admired. But a shrinking and 
sensitive modesty forbade her appearing as 
an author ; and though, in her altered cir- 
cumstances, when she found that her talents 
might be made available, she did not hesitate, 
like a true woman, to sacrifice feeling to duty, 
yet some of her most beautiful prose writings 
still continue to appear under nommes des 
plumesy with which her truly feminine spirit 
avoids identification. 

Seeking expression, yet shrinking from no- 
toriety ; and with a füll share of that respect 
for a just fame and appreciation which be- 
loogs toevery high-toned mind, yet oppressed 
by its shadow when circumstance is the im- 
• motive of publication, the writings of 
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Mrs. Oakes-Smith might well be supposed to 
betray great inequality ; still in her many con- 
tributions to the magazines, it is remarkable 
how few of her pieces display the usual care- 
lessness and haste of magazine articles. As 
an essay ist especrally, while graceful and live- 
ly , she is compact and vigorous ; while through 
poems, essays, tales, and criticisms, (for her 
industrious pen secms equally skilful and hap- 
py in each of these depatments of literature,) 
through all her manifold writings, indeed, 
there runs the same beautiful vein of philoso- 
phy, viz. : that truth and goodness of them- 
selves impart a holy light to the mind, which 
gives it a power far above mere intellectu- 
ality ; that the highest order of human in* 
telligence Springs from the moral and not 
the reasoning faculties. 

One of her most populär poems is The 
Acorn, which, though inferior in high inspi- 
ration to The Sinless Child, i s by many pre- 
ferred for its happy piay of fancy and proper 
finish. Her sonnets, oi which she has writ- 
ten many, have not been as much admired 
as The April Rain, The Brook, and other fu- 
gitive pieces, which wc find in many popu- 
lär collections. I doubt, indoed, whether they 
will ever attain the popularity of these *'un- 
considered trifles," though they indicatecon- 
centrated poetical power of a very high, pos* 
sibly of the very highest order. Nut so, how- 
ever, with The Sinless Child. Works of bad 
taste will often captivate the uncultirated 
many ; works of mere taste as ofien delight 
the eultivated few ; but works of genius ap- 
peal to the universal rnind. 

The simplicity of diction, and perrading 
beauty and elevation of thought, which are 
the chief characteristics of The Sinless Child, 
bring it undoubtedly within the last calrgory. 
And why do such writings seize at once on 
the feelings of every class ? Wherein lies 
this power of genius to wake a response in 
society ? Is it the force of a high will, Aising 
feeble natures, and stamping them for the 
momeut with an impress of tu imtvX vr Sä 
it that in every tatu,m\ej»tam*uyfr\< 
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The aspen thrills to hear, 
When Faunus alumbers on the hill, 
And all the tranced boughs are stilL 

The Jasmine twines her snowy sta» 

Into a fairer wreath ; 
The lily, through my lattice-bars, 

Exhales a aweeter breath ; 
And, gaiing on Night'a starry cope, 
I dwell with M Beauty, which ia HopeJ 



A 80NG OF 8PRING. 

Jjr April'» dira and ahowery nights, 
When music melts along the air, 

And Memory wakens at the kiss 

Of wandering perfumes, faint and rare — 

8weet springtime perfumes, such aa won 
Proserpina froin real ms of gloom 

To bathe her bright Iocks in the sun, 
Or bind them with the pansy's bloom , 

When light winds ritt the fragrant bowers 
Where orchards shed their floral wreath, 

8trewing the turf with starry flowers, 
And dropping pearls at every breath ; 

When all night long the boughs are stirred 
With fitful warblings from the nest, 

And the heart flutten like a bird 
With its sweet, passionate unrest — 

Oh ! then, beloved, I think on thee, 
And on that life, so strangely fair, 

Ere yet one cloud of memory 

Had gathered in hope's golden air. 

I think on thee and thy lone grave 
On the green hillaide far away ; 

I see the wilding flowers that wave 
Around thee as the night winds sway ; 

And still, though only cloud» remain 
On life's horizon, cold and drear, 

The dream of youth returns again 
With the sweet promise of the year. 

I linger tili night's waning stars 

Have ceased to tremble through the gloom, 
Till through the orienfs cloudy bars 

I see the rose of morning bloom ! 

All flushed and radiant with delight, 
It opens through earth's stormy skies, 

Divinely beautiful and bright 
As on the hüls of paradise. 

Lo ! like a dewdrop on its breast 
The morning star of youth and love, 

Melting within the rosy east, 
Exhales to azure depths above, 

My spirit, soaring üke a lark, 
Would follow on its airy flight, 

And, like yon Utile diamond spark, 
DissoWe into the realms of light 

8weet-missioned star ! thy silver beams 

Foretell a fairer life to com«, 
And through the golden gate of dreams 

AUure the wandering spirit home. 



DAVID. 

8UOOA9TID BT A STATUS.* 

Ar, this is he— the bold and gentle boy, 
That in lone pastures by the mountain's m 

Guarded his fold, and through the midnight sky 
8aw on the blast the God of battles ride ; 

fieheld his bannered armies on the height, 

And heard their clarion sound through all the stormy 
night 

The raliant boy that o'er the twilight wold 
Tracked the dark lion and ensanguined bear; 

Following their bloody footsteps from the fold 
Far down the gorges to their lonely lair — 

This the stout heart, that from the lion's jaw 

Back o'er the shuddering waste the bleeding ▼ictim 
bore. 

Though his fair locks lie all unshorn and bare 
To the bold toying of the mountain wind, 

A conscious glory haunts the o'ershadowing air, 
And waits with glittering coil his brows to bind, 

While his proud temples bend superbly down, 

As if they feit e'en now the bürden of a crown. 

Though a stern sorrow slumbers in his eyee, 
As if his prophet glance foresaw the day 

When the dark waters o'er his soul should rise, 
And friends and lovers wander far away — 

Yet the graced impress of that floral mouth 

Breathes of love's golden dream and the voluptuous 
south. 

Peerless in beauty as the prophet star, 
That in the dewy trances of the dawn 

Floats o'er the solitary hüls afar, 

And bring» sweet tidings of the lingering morn ; 

Or weary at the day-god's loitering wane, 

8trikes on the harp of light a soft prelusive strain. 

80 his wild harp with paaltery and shawm 
Awoke the nations in thick darkneas furied, 

While mystic winds from Gilead's groves of balm 
Wafted its sweet hosannas through the worid — 

80 when the Dayspring from on high he aang, 

With joy the ancient hüls and lonely Valleys rang. 

Ay, this is he — the minstrel, prophet, long, 
Before whose arm princes and warriors sank ; 

Who dwelt beneath Jehovah's mighty wing, 
And from the " riyer of his pleasures" drank; 

Or through the rent pavilions of the storm 

Beheld the cloud of fire that veiled his awful form. 

And now he Stands as when in Elah's rale, 
Where warriors set the battle in array, 

He met the Titan in his ponderous mail, 

Whose haughty challenge many a summer's day 

Rang through the border hüls, while all the huat 

Of faithless Israel heard and trembled at his boast 

Till the slight stripling from the mountain fold 
8tood, all unarmed, amid their sounding shielda, 

And in hu youth's first bloom, deroutly bold, 
Dared the grim champion of a thousand fields: 

80 Stands he now, as in Jehorah's might 

Glorying, he met the foe and won the immortal fight 

• Thia fine statae, ezecutod by Thomas F. Hoppin, of 
Proridenea, R. L, repraseats the yotmg champion of Is- 
rael as he Stands prepared to asmok ms PhtBsrW. 
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This accomplished and populär autbor was 
born in a plcasant country town about twelve 
miles from the city of Portland, in Maine. 
Descended on her father's side from Thomas 
Prince, one of the early Puritan governors of 
the Plymouth colony, and claiming through 
the Oakeses, on her mother's side, the same 
early identification with the first European 
planters of our soil, Mrs. Oakes-Smith may 
readily be supposed to have that characteris- 
tic which is so rarely found araong us, Amer- 
icanism ; and her writings in their depart- 
ment may be regarded as the genuine expres- 
«on of an American mind. 

At the early age of sixteen, J^iss^EuBoe- 
was married to Mr. Seba Smitft . at that time 



I editor of the leading political Journal of bis 
native State, and since then well known to 
bis countrymen as the original " Jack Down- 
ing," whosegreat popularity has been attest- 
ed bv a score of imitators. The embarrassed 
affairs of Mr. Smith (who, himself a poet, 
partook with a poet's sanguineness of tem- 
per in that noted attempt to settle the wild 
lands of Maine, which proved so disastrous a 
speculation to some of the wealthiest farailies 
of the State) first impelled Mrs. Oakes-Smith 
to take up her pen to aid in the support of 
her children. She had before that period, 
indeed, given utterance to her poetic sensi- 
bilities in several anonymous pieces, which 
are still much admired. But a shrinking and 
sensitive modesty forbade her appearing as 
an author ; and though, in her altered cir- 
cumstances, when she found that her talents 
might be madeavailable, she did not hesitate, 
like a true woman, to sacrifice feeling to duty, 
yet some of her most beautiful prose writings 
still continue to appear under nommes des 
plumes, with which her truly feminine spirit 
avoids identification. 

Seeking expression, yet shrinking from no- 
toriety ; and with a füll share of that respect 
for a just fiime and appreciation which be- 
longs to every high-toned mind, yetoppressed 
by its shadow when circumstance is the im- 
pelling motive of publication, the wriüngs of 



Mrs. Oakes-Smith might well be supposed to 
betraygreat inequality ; still in her many con- 
tributions to the magazines, it is remarkable 
how few of her pieces display the usual care- 
lessness and haste of magazine articles. As 
an essay ist especrallv, while graceful and live- 
ly, she is compact and vigorous ; while through 
poems, essay s, tales, and criticisms, (for her 
industrious pen secmsequally skilfuland hap- 
py in each of these depatments of literature,) 
through all her manifold writings, indeed, 
there runs the same beautiful vein of philoso- 
phy, viz. : that truth and goodness of them- 
selves impart a holy light to the mind, which 
gives it a power far above mere intellectu- 
ality ; that the highest order of human in« 
telligence Springs from the moral and not 
the reasoning faculties. 

One of her most populär poems is The 
Acorn, which, though inferior in high inspi- 
ration to The Sinless Child, i s by many pre- 
ferred for its nappy play of fancy and proper 
finish. Her sonne ts, oi which she has writ- 
ten many, have not been as much admired 
as The April Rain, The Brook, and other fu- 
gitive pieces, which wc find in many popu~ 
lar collections. I doubt, indeed, whether they 
will ever attain the popularity of these "un- 
considered trifles," though they indicatecon- 
centrated poetical power of a very high, pos* 
sibly of the very highest order. Not so, how- 
ever, with The Sinless Child. Works of bad 
taste will often captivate the uncultivated 
many ; works of mere taste as often deright 
the cultivated few ; but works of genius ap- 
peal to the universal mind. 

The simplicity of diction, and perrading 
beauty and elevation of thought, which are 
the chief characteristics of The Sinless Child, 
bring it undoubtedly within the last category. 
And why do such writings seize at onee on 
the feelings of every class ? Wherein lies 
this power of genius to wake a response in 
society ? Is it the force of a high will, fiisiog 
feeble natures, and stamping them for the 
momeut with an impress of its own I er ia 
it that in every heart, unless thoroughlv cor- 
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rupled by ihe world — inevery mind, unlesa 
corupletely encrusted by cant, Ihere lurks an 
inward sense of the simple, ihe beautiful, and 
ihe true; an insttnctive percepiion of excel- 
lence which is bolh more unerring and more 
universal Uian tbat of mere intellect. Such 
is ihe cheering riew of huruanity enforced in 
The Sinless Child, and the reception of it Ja 
evidence of the trmli of the doctrine ii so 
finely shadows furih. " It is a work," aays a 
diw-rirninatirig criiic, " which demands more 
in itscoraposition lhan mere imagination or 
intellect could aupply ;" and I may add (hat 
ihe writer, in unconsciously pic Wring the 
aclual graces of her own mind, has runde an 
irreaistible appeal to the ideal of soul-lovcli- 
neaa in the minda uf her readers. She comes 
before us like the Aorist in Arabien story, 
whose magic rase produeed a plant of such 
simple, yelperfect beauty, thai ihemuliitude 
wete in rapiurea from the familiär Seid as- 
aoeiations of childhood which il called forth, 
while Ihe akill of the learned alone detecled 
the unique rarity of the enchanting flu wer. 
An analysis of The Sinless Child will not 
be anempted here, but a few passages are 
qnoted to exhibit its graccful play of fancy 
and the pure vein of poetical sentiment by 
which il is pervaded. And first, the episode 
of the Step-Mother : 

Yon ipeok of Hobert « wrand wife, 

A lofty dnmr and bolil : 
I like not her forbiJing sir, 

And forehead high and oold. 
The orphan* here no cause fbr gtiet, 

She dare not gi»e it now, 
Thongh nothing but a ghoatly fear 

Her beul of pride could böw. 
One night the boy hie mother calted: 

They heard liim weeping say — 
"Sweet mather, kin paar Eddy'i cheek, 

And wipe hie teara away !" 
Red grew the ladv 's brow wirb rage. 

And yet «he fcela a strife 
Of inger and of (error loa, 

At thaught of that dead wife. 
Wild roan the wind, the lighu bum blue, 

The watch-dog howla with fear; 
Loud neigh* the elced from out the atall : 

What form it gliding near? 
No laich i> raised, no atep ii heard, 

But a phantom Ulis the «|w. *— 
A «heeted apectre fnim the dead, 

Willi cold and leaden face ! 
What booU it that no other eye 

Beheld the shade appear? 
The guilty lady'a guilty aoul 

Beheld it piain and clear ! 



It elowry glidt* within the room. 

And aadly looka around — 
And atooping, kiaaed her daughtcr'n cheek 

With lipi that gaie no »und ! 

Then aoftly an the itepdame'a arm 

She laid a-anth-oold hand, 

/ Yet it hatb(*corcbed within (he fiesh 

y Like to a buming brand ; ) 

And gliding on with noiaeles* foot, 

O'er wiiiding »tair and hall, 
She neaia the Chamber where il heard 

Her infant'n trembling call. 
She amoothed Ihe pillow where he lay, 

She warmly tucked the bed, 
She wiped hu teara, and etroked the curla 

That cliutcred round hi* read. 
The child, caresaed, unknowing fear, 

Halb neatled himtoreM; 
The mother iblda her wing* beado-- 
The mother from the bleut I 
It iscommonly diflicult (o select from a po- 
• a of which the parts make one harmorjious 
whole ; but the history of The Sinless Child 
is illustrated all through with cabinet pic- 
lures which are scarcely less eSeclive when 
parated from iheir series than when com- 
hined, and ihe reader will be gratified with I 
few of thoae which best exhibit the author'i 
' anner and feeling: 

With downy pinion they enfold 

The heart aurcherged with wo, 
And fan with balray wing the eye 

Whence flooda of sorrow flow; 
They bear, in golden ceneare up, 

That aacred gilt, a lear— 
By which in regiitered the griefa 

Heart» may have auflerad here. 
No in ward Dang, no ycaming Idtb 

Ii loat to human hearta — 
No anguiah that the apirit ieela, 

When bright-winged Hope departa, 
Thongh in the myatery of lue 

Diacordant powern prerail ; 
That life itwlf be wearineaa, 

And aympathy may fall: 
Yet dl becomea a diacipHne, 

To Iure na to the akj ; 
And angele bear the good it bringe 

With lbateiing care on high. 
Thongh human hearta may weary grow. 

And sink to todnipent aleep. 
And we are left in eolitude 

And agony to weep : 
Yet Ihty with miniatering Mal 

The cup of healing bring, 
And bear our love and gralituda 

Away, on heaTenward wing; 
And thu« the inner life ia wrought, 

The blending earth and hearen — 
The loie more eameat in ite glow 

Where much ha* been fct gi Te u I 
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FISLD BLVB8. 

The tender violets bent in smiles 

To elves that sported nigh, 
Tossing the drops of fragrant dew 

To »cent the cvening sky. 
Thcy kissed the rose in love and mirth, 

And its petals fairer grew ; 
A shower of pearly du st they brought, 

And o'er the Uly tlirew. 

A host flew round the mowing field, 

And they were showering down 
The cooling spray on the early grass, 

Like diamonds o'er it thrown ; 
They gemmed each leaf and quiTering spear 

With pearls of liquid dew, 
And bathed the stately forest tree 

Till his robe was fresh and new. 

SUFZR8TITI01T. 

For oft her mother sought the child 

Amid the forest glade, 
And marvelled that in darksome glen 

So tranquilly she stayed. 
For every jagged limb to her 

A shadowy semblance hath 
Of spectres and distorted ahapes, 

That frown upon her path, 
And mock her with their hideous eye« ; 
, For when the soul is blind 
To freedom, truth, and inward light, 

Vague fear» debase the mind. 

MIDSUMMZR. 

T is the summer prime, when the noiseless air 

In perfumed chalice lies, 
And the bee goes by with a lazy hum, 

Beneath the sleeping skies : 
When the brook is low, and the ripples bright, 

As down the stream they go, 
The pebbles are dry on the upper aide, 

And dark and wet below. 

The tree that stood where the soil's sinkst, 

And the mulleins first appear, 
Hath a dry and rusty-eolored bark, 

And its leavca are curled and sere ; 
But the dogwood and the hazel-bush 

Have clustered round the brook — 
Their roots have stricken deep beneath, 

And they have a verdant look. 

To the juiorMeaf the grasshopper clings» S~ 

And he frnaws it like a nie ; ) X. 

The naked stalks are withering by, \ ' 

Where he has been erewhile. 
The cricket hops on the glistering rock, 

Or pipes in the faded grass ; 
The beetle's wing is folded mute, 

Where the steps of the idler paus. j 

conscibnck. 1 

M Dear mother ! in ourselves is hid ', 

The holy spirit-Iand, i 

Where Thought, the flaming cherub, Stands 

With its relentless brand : 
We feel the pang when that dread sword 

Inscribes the hidden sin, 
And turneth every where to guard 

The paradise within." 



tlowses. 
Each tiny leaf became a scroti 

Inscribed with holy truth, 
A lesson that around the heart 

3hould keep the dew of youth ; 
Bright missals from angebe throngs 

In every by-way left — 
How were the earth of glory shorn, 

Were it of flowers bereft ! 

They tremble on the Alpine height ; 

The fissured rock they press ; 
The desert wild, with heat and sand, 

Shares, too, their blessedneas : 
And wheresoe'er the weary heart 

Turns in its dim despair, 
The meek-eyed blossom upward looks, 

Inviting it to prayer. 

I2TFA2TT BLUMS KM. 

A holy smile was on her lip 

Whenever sleep was there ; 
8he slept, as sleeps the blossom, hushed 

Amid the silent air. 

Recently Mrs. Smith has turned her at- 
tention to the field whicli next to the epic is 
highest in the domain of literary art, and it 
is antieipated by those who have exaroined 
her tragedies that her success as a dramatic 
poet will secure for her a faroe not promised 
by any of her previous achievements. The 
Roman Tribute, in five acts, refers to a fa- 
miliär period in the history of Constantinople 
when Theodosius saved the city from being 
sacked by paying its price to the victorious 
Attila ; and the subjeet suggests some admi- 
rable contrasts of rüde integrity with treach- 
erous courtesy, of pagan piety with the craft 
of a nominal Christianity, still pervaded by 
heathen prejudice while uncontrolled by hea- 
then principle. The play opens with the 
speetacle of the frivolous monarch jesting 
with his court at their uncouth enemies, and 
exulting at the happy thought of buying them 
off with money. Then appears Anthemius, 
who had been absent, raising levies for the 
defence of the city, indignant at the coward- 
ly peace which makes the Roman tributary 
to the Hun, and — a soldier, a statesman, and ' 
a patriot — he determines to retrieve the na- 
tional honor. Perplexed as to the best means 
of doing this, he sees that the whole govem- 
ment must be recast. Hither to Theodosius 
and his sister had between them sustained 
itsadministration, with Anthemius as prime 
minister. The princess had coneeived for 
him an attachment, and would have thrown 
herseif and the purple into bis arms; but he 
has no sympathy with her passion, and is in- 
tent only upon the emaneipation of the em 
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pire by placing her alone in possession of 
the crown, and sacrificing Eudocia, the wife 
of Theodosius, who is rapidly growing in the 
populär favor. Outraged as a woman and a 
queen, Pulcheria offers to adjust State affairs 
by marrying the barbarian Attila, and An- 
themius seemingly accedes to the plan, re- 
aolving to destroy the Hun at the bridal. But 
Attila rejects the proposal, and his answer is 
thus reported by Anthemius to his mistress: 

The Hun strade up and down his tent, and swore 
The plan was worthy Attila himself — 
Then laid his finger to his brow, and, thus — 
Gods what a progeny might spring such veins con- 

joined ! 
But she, like Attila, loves pomp and power — 
8he, with her finely trained and haughty blood, 
-Mine, with a kingly but barbaric flow : 
8ha, keen in mystery of snbtle thought, 
I, making recards with the sword and blood. 

Anthemius, influenced entirely by consid- 
erations of a public nature, at first resolves 
upon the destruction of Eudocia, but dis- 
gusted with the masculine energy and cruel 
craft of Pulcheria, as well as subdued by the 
gentler virtues of the suffering queen, tries to 
save her life and place her upon the throne. 
He is persevering in the one purpose of 
saving the empire, and to accomplish this, 
proceeds to the camp of Attila, with the 
design of slaying him in the midst of his 
followers ; but the plot is betrayed by Hele- 
na, who trembles for the life of her lover 
Manlius, the friend and companion of An- 
themius ; and disappointed here, he next 
resolves that he shall die at the banquet 
prepared by the court, ostensibly in honor 
of the barbarian king, but in reality to poison 
him. The generous nature of Anthemius is 
touched by the hardy simplicity and truthful 
magnanimity of the rüde warrior, and he 
dashes the poisoned chalice aside and dares 
him to single combat, in which the brave 
and patriotic minister is kill ed. The fol- 
lowing extract gives a portion of the last 
scene : 

Anthemius, Bear with me : wo have fallen upon 
evil ttmes. 
Attila, thou art a soldier, bred in the camp — ■ 
For idle pastime hunting the wild boar, 
With r.ound and spear and sound of bugle-horn ; 
In wantonness you march to Rome, or here : 
Thy palace by the Danube bravely shows 
With reeking raftere, horns, and skins, and shields. 

AUila, (interrupting him.) And men, stout men, 
true, and a thousand strong. 

Ant, I do believe them true, and strong, and bold. 
Behold our blazoned wall» — purple and gold ! 



Wine not from tuak of boar, or hörn of deer, 
But blushing golden in the goklen vase— 

AU. (scornfully.) A fair picture, proud Roman — 
goodly wall», 
With hoüow faith — men, curled and perfamed ! 

Ant, Attila, we have fallen upon evil times : 
Listen! In that rüde woodenhomeofthine [hound 
There's not the meanest serf would wrong bis 
By mixing poison with his food — there's not — 

AU, No, by the eternal gods ! thou 'rt worthy, 
Roman, to be one of us. 

Ant. (waving his hand.) The most uselesa, the 
most old and outworn beast 
That human hand hath triflcd with in love, 
Receives his death by honorable wound, 
Nor dies like a poor reptile in his hole. 

[Dathet the cvpjrom him mitä drwt Mi neard. 

If thou 'rt God's Fate, show thy credential» now ! 
Honor to thy rüde service : thy barbaric faith — 
Here stand — thou for thy skin-clad hordes, and I 
For Rome ! 

There is a striking and not unnatural con- 
trast in the character of the two queens. 
Pulcheria is haughty, revengeful, intelligent, 
and imaginative. Rernorseless in the pur- 
suitof an object, and unflinching in the most 
daring action, she is yet so much a woman 
as to love passionately — almost tenderly — 
and when evil follows her policy, haunted 
in secret by shapes of conscience, which, to 
her excited and powerful imagination, take 
tangible forms and beset her path, she med- 
itates the death of Eudocia : 



It seemed I heard a dirge, a round of 
Wo, wo ! it said. Was it Eudocia's voice 1 
How my heart beats, and ils perturbld play 
Hath conjured sounds too wiidly like its own — 

F.UDOCl A entert, tmohttrtvd, and prontmneei her nam- » >ftty 

Who called 1 — the slightest sound grows fearful to 
Ay, thus it is, that we in our poor pride [me ! 
By our earth-serving senses are beguiled ; 
Our overweening seif shapes any&ound 
To invocation of our name, and/we \ I 

Recoil as 'twere a summons from the dead. \ p 

Eudocia, (softly.) The child Starts from ms in- 
nocent pillow 
And answers with a smile, for he believes 
The angels called him with their sweet rose Ups. 

[EUDOCIA retirtx. 

PuL She is gone, and with her my good angeL 
I shall be haunted by the blackest fiends. 
We have sat embowered in friendly oonverae : 
Avaunt ! what dost thou say, thou gibbering imp 
Hark ! I have slumbered with thee until now — 
A nameless, shapeless, wingless, couchant thing, 
Within the filmy vesture of the soul, 
Until thy evil hour evoked me forth. 
Oh God ! I dare not pray, and this within : 
She lives ! no sheeted ghost hath leave to walk, 
And curdle up my blood with its dead stare. 

Fearful to sacrifice Eudocia at once, she 
entangles her in the meshes of court craft 
tili she is finally destroyed, and Pulcheria 
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lives to enjoy her State alone. Eudocia is 
the reverse of the empress, gentle, affection- 
ate, and trustful ; the force of her character 
is evolved solely through her tenderness für 
her child. Beloved by Theodosius, she is 
disgusted at his imbecile sensuality, while 
her graces have won upon the barbarian heart 
of Bleda, the brother of Attila, who would 
gladly win her to himself and usurp the 
throne. Eudocia is a woman, but one steady 
in her devot ion to duty. Through this par- 
tiality of Bleda, Pulcheria is able to work the 
downfall of the queen. She has gone to the 
house of her father, Leontius, who is a philos- 
opher, where Bleda has also gone to learn the 
usagesand philosophy of a more polite people. 
Here he is taken ill, and Eudocia, partly in 
waywardness and partly in admiration for 
his character, insists upon playing the leech. 
Pulcheria brings Theodosius, who finds her 
kneeling by the couch. She is thrown into 
prison ; thence she escapes to the Chamber 
of her husband, designing to kill him in re- 
renge for her wrongs, but, overcome with 
pity, she turns away, and dies of overwrought 
grief in the arms of Anthemius, who has tried 
in vain to save her. The following is a part 
of her interview with Bleda: 

Eud. Pcrchanco the priest would best become 
thy caae. 

BU. A priest ! I do abhor the murmuring tribe. 
Thüie air bcspeaks thee gentle as thy sex : 
Art thou not one of those, once sacred held 
As priestess of a shrine 1 The ancient gods 
Whom our forefathers worshipped in their strength, 
It is not well to spurn : if such art thou, 
A secret will be held most sacred by thee. 

Eud. Nay, mistake me not. [office. 

Bk. Thou needst not fear ; I do respect thine 

Eud. It is enough ; thy leech is unknown to thee. 

BU. (starting and taking hold of her teil.) By 
the gods — that voice ! 

Eud. Our art is learned by dames of gentle blood, 
Who sit with patient toil and Ups contract, 
If so they may relieve one human pang. 
The ghastly wound appals us not, nor yet 
The raging fury of the moonstruck brain ; 
Not wrinkled hags are wo, with corded veins, 
Croaking with spells the mid night watches through, 
But some are fair as she, the vestal mother. 

BU. And such art thou, might I but cast aside 
This envious veil ; thy voice is crystalline, 
Like water moss-incrusted in its flow ! [befit 

Eud. I will hear thee, prince— - such tale aa may 
A woman's ear. 

BU. (aside.) Now, Bleda, shape thy speech : 
Power and love both urge thee to the goal ! 
[7b Er doc ii.] I bare made my way with trusty 

sword and shield, 
Nor fiüeehood known — there is no other crime. 



But thou, all passionless, cold, and serene— 
Thy truth, like drops preserved in cubes of stone, 
For drinking of the gods, can know no change. 

Eud. (aside.) Thanks, thanka, for wordssohigh. 

BU. I am sick of love — love of a dame 
Whose dovelike eyes have robbed me of all rest 
The world is in the market, and all bid : 
Then why not Bleda, urged less by pride than love t 
I would become a Christian ; the meanest knigLt 
Who doth her Service, should his office yield 
To me a prince, might I but win one smile. 
The fair Eudocia [talkest treason ! 

Eud. (starting.) Lift not thy aspect there ; thou 

BU. (aside.) She Hütens. I can hear the beating 
This can not, must not be a dream ! [of her heart ; 
[To Eudocia.] Eudocia loathes the sensual, weak- 

Iing, dotard 
Emperor of Rome : she should cast the bondage oft, 
And for herseif and child assure the reins. [hence. 

Eud. (aside.) I can not lift my knees, or! would 
[To Bleda.] Thy tale — I must away. 

BU. Tis told: I love Eudocia! and thou 

Eud. Thy words are madness ! [Aside.'] And yet 
theyjneal 
Like dew into the parched bud, and Iure ^ 
My aching, vacant heart to maddening bliss^/^ 

BU. Eudocia must be saved, and who but Bleda 
Will lift a finger for the rescue T [dead ! 

Eud. Nothing can be done ; she and Rome are 

BU. Is human will so impotent and vain ? 
8hall we see the wolf with fang upon the lamb, 
Nor stir to aid ? the vulture tear the dove, 
And we forbear the shaft ? No, by the fates ! 

Eud. (faintly.) Such are God's children: 'tia 
their doom, my lord. 

BU. And we are made avengera of their doom. 

[EUDOCIA pnliut to a ring tm Om Jmger of iht Prime*. 

8uch ills admit of no redemption — none ! 
Behold this circlet: lightly worn as 'tia, 
It hath not failed to leave its scar behind. 
We can not raze the traces of the past ; 
Heal up the jagged wound, and leave no seam ; 
Tread down the burning ploughshare with our fret, 
And feel ourselves unscathed : it is our doom, 
And we by patient suftcrance keep our eouls. 

Then follows the surprise of the court, in 
which she defends herseif with gentle dig- 
nity, but is disgraced and imprisoned. Pul- 
cheria visits her and leaves a dagger, and 
the rooms ajar ; and she proeeeds to the Cham- 
ber of Theodosius, determined to revenge her 
wrongs: 

Eud. The stillness of this room is most terrible ! 
I wish that he would move. 

[Ske liflt the dnggtr and appi-omcou (Ac emel 

Oh, the long, long, eternal slecp ! He stire ! now— 
No, he sleeps. 'T is pitiful : the jaw adown ; 
The loose brown flesh impending round the chii» 
The eyes, like sunken and encasod balls, 
8hut in Crom speculation ; the thin locke, 
All wantoned by the wind, do mock at them ! 
Helpless and sleeping with his fblded 

Oh, I am glad to mark there k no line 
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To win on human love — nor any ßhovrg 

Nor prints of grand old worth to plead for him ; 

No imperial majesty is there — 

No lion-like rebuke, uncurbed by sleep, 

To shame me for the deed that I will do. 

[Aclwnw mnd ktnd* ovtr him. 

A haggard, pallid, weak, bad man asleep ! 
Oh, weakness ! thou hast thy power : a pity grows 
Too terrible upon me ; it shields thee [locke ! 
More than love ; it pleads amid these whitening 

Then follows her interview with her child, 
and final burst of feeling, in which she ex- 
pires. To her child she says : 

Boy, thou wilt be a man anon, and learn 
Hard, cruel, manlike ways : thou wilt break hearts, 
And think it brave pastime ; thou wilt rule men, 
And for the pleasure of thy petty will 
Make poola of blood, and top thy pikes with heads ; 
Burn cities, and condemn the little ones 
To bleed and die within their mother's arms ! 

Child, (wctping.) I will never be so vile ; I will 
And mercüful as thou hast taught me. [be brave 

Eud. (fmdly.) Wilt thou, pretty dear 1 Thou 
art a brave boy. 
Wilt always love me ? Look here into mine eyea : 
My own brave boy, when mcn shall evil speak, 
Defame and cursc me, wilt thou forget to love 1 

Child. Never! 

Eud. Never, my brave boy ; and when evil tonguea 
8hall make thy mother's narae a blush, wilt thou, 
Mine own dear child, wilt thou believe ? 

Child. Never! 

Eud. My boy, dost thou remember thy poor dove, 
Thy white-winged dove, which the feil hawk pur- 
And sprinkled all the marble with his blood ? [sued, 

Child, (sobbing.) My poor, dear dove ! 

Eud. Ay, thine innocent dove ! 
Listen, child ! In the long hereafter years, 
Wilt thou remember me as that poor dove, 
Hawked down and done to dcath by cruel hands ! 
Think this, and God himself will bless thee ! 

To Anthemius, who urges her to speak the 
word, and he will avenge her and raise her 
to the throne, she says : 

That little word would yawn a gulf beneath my 
No more : that ready dagger told its bad tale, [feet 
But I have closed the well of blackness up — 
Have seen the pitying an gel pleading 
In the locks of him, the weak and unloved one, 
Till my uplifled dagger feil. I wept 
Tears of unmingled pity — aching tears ! 
Empire has long since faded from my thought : 
The nearer view of an eternal world 
Makes my poor, injured name a nothingness; 
A mother's love alone survives the wreck. 

The rrverse of these painful scenes is the 
love of Manlius and Helena, in which sim- 
ple affections and every-day perceptions take 
the place of more profound emotions. The 
ctiaracter of Petrus gives opportunity for 
miaint humor as well as efficient advance- 
inrnt of the plot. 



Mrs. Oakes-Smith's next work was Jacob 
Leisler, a Tragedy. Its general character 
will be inferred from its title. There is not 
perhaps in American history a finer subject 
for dramatic illustration than the revolulion 
in New York in 1680, but hitherto it had 
failed of attention from any author of ade- 
quaie abilities. The story is in some re- 
spects like that of Massaniello, but Leisler 
was a gentleman, and was never, like the 
Neapolitan, made "drunk with power," but 
was all through the important scenes of his 
elevation, administration, and overthrow, a 
calm, sagacious, and brave man, equal to 
anything within the scope of lawful aclion 
or experience-suggesting probabilities that 
might be demanded for the common welfare. 
The interest of the play turns largely upon 
a striking underplot of domestic life which 
much affects and hastens the political dc- 
nouement. The heroine, Elizabeth Howard, 
is an original and noble creation, and tbe vi- 
cissitudes of her life give occasion for dis- 
plays of lofty sentiment and careful analysis 
of the heart, in scenes where tenderness be- 
comes pathos, devotion sublimity, and the 
illustrations of a passionate fancy kindle up- 
on the confines of Imagination. In England 
she has been married to a man named Slough- 
ter, from whom, for reasons developed in the 
play, she has separated and fled to America, 
where she keeps the secret of her early his- 
tory, and has been for some time happily 
married to Leisler, when — he meantime 
having become the people's governor — she 
hears that Sloughter has arrived on the coast 
to demand the seals of the province for the 
crown. The following scene here sueeeeds, 
an interview between Elizabeth and an old 
and confidential servant : 

ELIZABETH and HANNAH. 

Eliz. Nay, it must be told : he might hear of it 
In the markeUplace, or on the battle-field. 
Leave me, my good Hannah. 

Hon. Oh, dearest raadam ! you are so still — 
Eliz. Leave me — itwerebest [Exit Haxxah. 
How mournfully, how yearningly have I 
Longed for thy presence, velvet-footed Peace ! 
The drudging housewife singing at her toü 
I have most envied ; and the market dame, 
Content with her small gains, and with the cheer 
Homely but hearty of the wayside boor, 
Provokes me to a spieen. Oh, thou lowly [morn, 
Common flesh, braced by the rosy, sweet-breathed 
Could yet but see the ruby-girdled heart, 
How would ye shrink with dread, and bless the lot 
Of honest toü !...... 

I do forget the secret of my griefc 
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Emtrr LEISLER, kmrritUg. 

Leu. My sweet wife, thou art fit to wear a crown ! 
1 11 give thee what is better : thou dost rule 
Hirn who rules the peoplc by their own free choiee. 
Look up, dearest ! I am the peoplc's king — 
Not king — nay v God forbid, in this great land ! — 
But what all* thee, sweet t these times oppress thee. 

[Sttt tht Utur. 

A letter t well, put it by — I '11 none of it ; 
I aha II be much abroad — sha'.l ace thee leaa — 
So we will seize the present bliss as stire. 
How beautiful thou art, and yet so pale. 
So very sad ! What is it, lovc t 

Eliz. The vase of lifc is rarely garland-crowned. 

7>»>. Nay, dearest, thou dost think rae ambitious, 
And trembleat lest the household altar dim. 

Eliz. Nay, fdl thee wLh great thoughts, and me 
fordet 

IA*. Thou dost rrproach me, love ; it can not be. 

Eliz. Dost love nie, Leisler ? 

Jjeis. Love thee, Bess 7 To doatingness, to mad- 
ness! 

Eliz. Because that I am fair, and true, and good t 

Leis. A very an gel ; nay, better, an all, all wo- 
maul 

Eliz. Dost love me, Irisier? 

Leis. My own wife, thou knowest I do love thee. 

Eliz. I love to hear thee say it : I will remember. 

Leis. Thou art ill ; thy hands cold — thy cheek so 
pale! 
These times are too much for thee. 

Eliz. Dost love me, Leisler? 

Leis. Ah, Bess, dear Bess, thou art ill ! Dost 
love me t 

Eliz. Love thee? words have no meaning to my 
deep love ! 
It hath purged me from the weakness of my sex, 
And tnade me new create in thee. Love thee t 
I had not lived until I knew thee ! 
Lore thee t Oh— oh— oh ! [ T*#twr» htmif Mo m$ mrm$. 

Leis. My wife, my love, what has moved thee 
thus? 

Eliz. Ah, the letter! shall I teil it thee? 

Leis. Yea— let me know the worat 

Eliz. The womit 

Leis. Yea, the woret : it can not touch our love. 

Eliz. Touch our love t 

Leis. Nay, the letter 

Eliz. 1 have a friend, who was once exceeding 
fair. 
They teil me she is wan and chang^d now. 
Poor thing ! she broke the heart of him she loved : 
And fche did love so well — as I love thee ! [»'„?». 

Leis. My poor Bess ! do not teil it now. 

Eliz. Imust teil it thee. Well, she was wedded, 
A simple chüd, with childhood's vacant heart 
The days wore on ; the night sueeeeded day ; 
And she did loathe him in her very soul, 
And loathed herseif to such vile bondage held. 
Öhe left him ! 

Leis. The tale should not be in thy mouth, iwMt 
wife. 

Eliz. She did not love another 

Leis. Had she not feit the stirring of a lifo 
Witl.in her own t small, pleading, upward hands, 
Or piping voiee steal to a lnother's heart t 



Eliz. Oh, never, never ! I did know her well : 
She would have died sooncr than leave her chüd 
Tostranger hands; nay, more than this, had lived — 
In bitterneas had cherished lifc for it ; 
Not all the deadening miseries that wait 
On constrained love— not all the tortures feit 
By th' recoiling nerve and shrinking sense — 
Not all the blight and famine of the soul 
Had moved her to forget a mother's love. 

Leis. T is a sad tale, Bess ; think no more of it 

Eliz. This is not all. Years paased, and she did 
love 

Leis. Talk no more of her ; we can but pity. 

Eliz. (drawing back.) This is not all : she buried 
up the past ; 
She loved and was beloved, and held the Beeret still. 

Leis. She was infam ously perjured. 

Eliz. She married him she loved 

Leis. No more of the vile adultress ! 

Eliz. Leisler, Leisler, I am that woman ! 

Leis. (tetulerly.) Alas ! she has gone mad ! — • 
My fond wife ! 

Eliz. Would to God it were madness, but 'tis 
true! 

[LEISLER maggtn to omt t\dt ; tkt {Anw» htrttlf tu kiij'tH. 

Oh, I have killed thee — killed thee ! Speak to me, 
Curse me — stab me to the heart — but Iook not thus ! 
See here ! \Opens her bosom.'] To die by thy hand 

were joy indeed ; 
I 'II kiss the dagger*s point, and kiss thy hand — 
And forfeit heaven itself, if, ere I die, 
Thou wilt but smile and kiss me once again ! 

There are in this tragedy several scenes 
of great power, among which are that in 
which Elizabeth poisons her child, and that 
in which she discovers herseif to the hus- 
band whom she had abandoned, to plead for 
the life of the husband by whom she has her- 
seif been cast off, abhorred and contemned. 

The prose writings of Mrs. Oakes-Smith 
— for the most pari printed in magazines 
and other miscellanies — are characterized 
by qualities similar to those which mark 
her poetry. Her most elaborate Performan- 
ces are The Western Captive, a novel, pub- 
lished in 1842, and her last work, recently 
issued by Putnam, with illustrations by Dar« 
ley, entitled The Salamander, a Legend for 
Christmas, purporting to be by " Ernest Hei« 
fenstein," a name under which she has fre- 
quently written. 

The great and peculiar merits of Mrs. 
Oakes-Smith are so fully illustrated in what 
has been remarked in the preceding pages, 
and in the liberal extracts that are here given 
from her works, that little remains to be ad- 
ded upon the subjeet. In the drama, in the 
sonnet, and in miscellaneous poems of Im- 
agination and fancy, she has vindicated her 
right to a place among 1 he first poets of her sex. 
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THE ACORN. 



Loxo years ago, when our headlands broke 

The ailent wave below, 
And bird-song then the morn awoke 

Whcre towcrs a city now ; 
When the red man mw on erery cliflj 

Half aeen and half in shade, 
A tiny form, or a pearly tkifi, 

That aought the forest glade — 

An acorn feil from an old oak-tree, 

And lay on the frosty ground : 
•' Oh, what »hall the fate of the acorn be V f 

Was whispered all around, 
By low-tnned voiecs, chiming sweet, 

Like a floweret's bell when swung — 
And graashopper steeds were gathering fleet, 

And the beetle's hoofe uprung ; 

For the woodland Faya came sweeping past 

In the pale autumnal ray, 
Where the forest-lcaves were falling fast, 

And the acorn quivering lay ; 
They came to teil what its fate ahould be, 

Though life was unrevealed ; 
For life is a holy mystcry, 

Where'er it is concealed. 

They came with gifts that ahould life beatow: 

The dew and the living air — 
The bane that ahould work it deadly wo— 

The little men had there. 
In the gray moss-cup waa the mildew brought, 

The worm in a rose-leaf rolled, 
And many thinga with destruetion fraught, 

That its doom were quickly told. 

But it needed not ; for a blesstd fate 

Was the acorn's meant to be : 
The epirits of earth ahould its birth-time wait, 

And watch o'cr its destiny. 
To him or the shell was the task aaaigned 

To bury the acorn deep, 
Away from the frost and aearching wind, 

When they through the forest sweep. 

Twas a dainty night, the am all thing's toil, 

As, bowed beneath the spade. 
He balanced hia gossamer wings the while 

To peep in the pit he made. 
A thimble's depth it was scarcely deep, 

When the spade aside he threw, 
And rollcd the acorn away to slcep 

In the hush of dropping dew. 

The spring-time came with its fresh, warm air, 

And gush of woodland song ; 
The dew came down, and the rain was there, 

And the sunshinc rested long : 
Then sofUy the black earth turned aside, 

The old leaf archin g o'er, 
And up, where the last year's leaf was dried, 

Came the acorn-shcll once more. 

With coüed stein, and a pale-green hue, 

It looked but a feeble thing ; 
Then decply its root abroad it threw, 

Its strength from the earth to bring, 
rhe woodland sprite* are gathering round, 

Rejoicod that the task is done — 



That another life from the noiaome ground 
Is up to the pleasant sun. 

The young child passed with a careless tread, 

And the germ had well nigh cruahed ; 
But a apider, launched on her airy thread, 

The cheek of the stripling brushed. 
He little knew, as he started back, 

How the acorn's fate was hung 
On the very point in the spider's track 

Where the web on his cheek was flung. 

The autumn came — it stood alone, 

And bowed as the wind passed by — 
The wind that uttered its dirgelike moan 

In the old oak sere and drv ; 
The hollow branchea creaked and swayed, 

But they bent not to the blast, 
For the stout oak-tree, where centuries played, 

Was sturdy to the last 

But the sapling had no strength as yet 

8uch peril to abide, 
And a thousand guards were round it aet 

To evil turn aside. 
A hunter boy beheld the shoot, 

And an idle prompting grew 
To serer the stalk from the spreading root, 

And his knife at once he drew. 

His band was stayed ; he knew not why : 

T was a presence breathed around- — 
A pleading from the dcep-blue sky, 

And up from the teeming ground. 
It told of the care that had lavished been 

In sunshine and in dew — 
Of the many things that had wrought a screen 

When peril around it grew. 

It told of the oak that once had bowed, 

As feeble a thing to see ; 
But now, when the storm was raging load, 

It wrestled mightily. 
There 's a deeper though t on the hunter/a brow, 

A new love at his heart ; 
And he pondera much, as with footstepe slow 

He turns him to depart 

Up grew the twig, with a vigor bo!d, 

In the shape of the parent tree, 
And the old oak knew that his doom was told, 

When the sapling sprang so free. 
Then the fierce winds came, and they raging tore 

The hollow limbs away ; 
And the damp moss crept from the earthy floor 

Round the trunk, timeworn and gray. 

The young oak grew, and proudly grew, 

For its roots were deep and strong ; 
And a shadow broad on the earth it threw, 

And the sunshine lingered long 
On its glossy leaf, where the flickering light 

Was flung to the evening sky ; 
And the wild bird aought to its airy height, 

And taught her young to fly. 

In acorn-time came the truant boy, 

With a wild and eager look, 
And he marked the tree with a wondering joy, 

As the wind the greit limbs shook. 
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He looked where tfae moes on the north aide grew, 

The gnarled arms outspread, 
The solemn shadow the huge tree threw, 

As it towered above his head : 

And vague-like fear» the boy Surround, 

In the shadow of that tree ; 
80 growing up from the darksome ground, 

Like a giant mystery. 
His heart beats quick to the squirrel's tread 

On the wi the red Icaf and dry, 
And he lifts not up his awc-struck head 

Aa the eddying wind sweeps by. 

All regally the stout oak stood, 

In its vigqr and its pride ; 
A monarch owned in the solemn wood, 

With a seeptre spreading wide — 
No more in the wintry blast to bow, 

Or rock in the summer breeze ; 
But draped in green, or starlike snow, 

Reign king of the forest trees. 

A thousand years it finnly grew, 

A thousand blasts defied ; 
And, mighty in streng th, ils broad arms threw 

A shadow dense and wide. 
Change came to the mighty things of earth — 

Old empires passed away ; 
Of the generations that had birth, 

O Death ! where, where are they ? 

Yet fresh and green the brave oak stood, 

Nor dreamed it of decay, 
Though a thousand times in the autumn wood 

Its leaves on the pale earth lay. 
It grew where the rocks were bursting out 

From the thin and heaving soil — - 
Where the ocean' s roar and the sailor's ahout 

Were mingled in wild turmoil ; 

Where the far-ofT sound of the restless deep 

Came up with a booming swell ; 
And the white foam dashed to the rocky steep, 

But it loved the tumult well. 
Then its huge limbs creaked in the midnight mir, 

And joined in the rüde uproar ; 
For it loved the storm and the lightning's glare, 

And the wave-lashed iron shore. 

The bleaching bones of the sea-bird's prey 

Were heaped 011 the rocks below ; 
And the bald-head eagle, fierce and gray, 

Looked off from its topmost bough. 
Where the shadow lay on the quiet wave 

The light boat often swung, 
And the stout ship, saved from the ocean-grave, 

Her cable round it flung. 

A sound cornes down in the forest trees, 

And echoing from the hill ; 
It floats far off on the summer breeze, 

And the shore resounds it shrill. 
Lo ! the monarch tree no more shall stand 

Like a watchtower of the main — 
A giant mark of a giant land 

That may not come again. 

The stout old oak ! — T was a worthy tree, 
And the builder marked it out ; 



He smiled its angled limbs to aee, 
As he measured the trunk about. 

Already to him was a gallant bark 
Careering the rolling deep, 

And in sunshine, calm, or tempest dark, 
Her way she will proudly keep. 

The chisel clicks, and the hammer rings, 

The merry jest goes round ; 
While he who longest and loudest rings 

Is the stautest workman found. 
With jointed Hb and trunnelled plank 

The work goes gayly on, 
And light-spoke oaths, when the glass they drank, 

Are heard tili the task is done. 

She sits on the Stocks, the skeleton ship, 

With her oaken ribs all bare, 
And the child looks up with parted Iip, 

As it gathers fuel there : 
With brimless hat, the barefoot boy 

Looks round with stränge amaze, 
And dreams of a sailor's lifo of joy 

Are mingling in that gaze. 

With graceful waist and carvings brave 

The trim hüll waits the sea— 
She proudly stoops to the crested wave, 

While round go the cheerings tliree. 
Her prow swells up from the yesty deep, 

Where it plunged in foam and spray : 
And the glad waves gathering round her sweep 

And buoy her in their play. 

Thou wert nobly reared, O heart of oak ! 

In the sound of the ocean roar, 
Where the surging wave o'er the rough rock broke, 

And bellowed along the shore : 
And how wilt thou in the storm rejoiee, 

With the wind th rough spar and shroud, 
To hear a sound like the forest voiee, 

When the blast was raging loud ! 

With snow-white sail, and streamer gay, 

She sits like an ocean-sprite, 
Careering on her trackless way, 

In sunshine or midnight : 
Her course is laid with fearless skill, 

For brave hearts man the heim ; 
And the joyous winds her canvass fill : 

Shall the wave tho stout ship whelm ! 

On, on she goes, where icebergs roll, 

Like floating cities by ; 
Where meteors flash by the northern pole, 

And the merry dancers fly ; 
Where the glittering light is backward flung 

From icy tower and dorne, 
And the frozen shrouds are gayly hung 

With gems from the ocean foam. 
On the Birman sea was her shadow cast, 

As it lay like molten gold, 
And her pendent shroud and towering mast 

Seemed twice on the waten told. 
The idle canvass slowly swung 

As the spicy breeze went by, 
And stränge, rare music around her rang 

From the palm-tree growing nigh. 




On, gallant ship, thou didst bear with thee 

The gay and the breaking heart, 
And weeping eyes looked out to aee 

Thy white-spread aails depart. 
And when the rattling caaement told 

Of many a perilled ship, 
The anxious wife her babes would fold, 

And pray with trembling lip. 

The petrel whee!ed in her stormy flight , 

The wind piped shrill and high ; 
On the topraast aat a pale-blue light, 

That flirkered not to the eye : 
The black cloud came like a banncr down, 

And down came the shrieking blast ; 
The quivering ship on her beams is thrown, 

And gone are heim and mast ! 

Helmless, but on before the gale, 

She ploughs the deep-troughed wave : 
A gurgling sound — a phrensied wail — 

And the ship hath found a grave ! 
And thus is the fate of the acorn told, 

That feil from the old oak-tree, 
And hk of thk 8HKLL in the frosty mould 

Preserved for its dcstiny. 



THE DROWNED MARINER. 



A marixkh sat on the shrouds one night, 

The wind was piping free ; 
Now bright, now dimmed was the moonlight pale, 
A nd the phosphor gleamed in the wake of the whale, 

As he floundered in the sea ; 
The scud was flying athwart the sky, 
The gathering winds went whistling hy, 
And the wave as it towercd, then feil in spray, 
Looked an emerald wall in the moonlight ray. 

The mariner swayed and rocked on the mast, 

But the tumult pleased bim well ; 
Down the yawning wave his eye he cast, 
And the monsters watched as they hurried past, 

Or lightly rose and feil ; 
For their broad, damp uns were under the tide, 
And they lashed as they passed the vessel's «de, 
And their filmy eyes, all huge and grim, 
Glared fiercely up, and they glared at Lim. 

Now freshens the gale, and the brave ship goes 

Like an uneurbed steed along, 
A sheet of flame is the spray she throws, 
As her gallant prow the water ploughs — 

But the ship is fleet and strong : 
The topsails are reefed and the sails are furled, 
And onward she sweeps o'er the watery world, 
And dippeth her spars in the surging flood ; 
But thrre came no chill to the mariner's blood. 

Wildly she rocks, but he swingeth at ease, 
And holds him by the shroud ; 

And as she careens to the crowding breeze, 

The gaping deep the mariner sees, 

And the surging heareth loud. 

Was that a face, looking up at him, 

With its pallid cheek and its cold eyes dim ? 

Did it beckon him down 1 did it call his name t 

Now rolleth the ship the way whence it came. 



The mariner looked, and he saw with dread, 

A face he knew too well ; 
And the cold eyes glared, the eye« of the dead, 
And its long hair out on the wave was spread, 

Was there a talc to teil 1 
The stout ship rocked with a reeling speed, 
And the mariner groaned, as well he need, 
For ever down, as she plunged on her aide, 
The dead face gleamed from the briny tide. 

Bethink thee, mariner, well of the past, 

A voiee calls loud for thee — 
There 's a stifled pray er, the first, the last, 
The plunging ship on her beam is cast, 

Oh, where shall thy burial be 7 
Bethink thee of oaths that were lightly spoken. 
Bethink thee of vows that were lightly broken, 
Bethink thee of all that is dear to thee — 
For thou art alone on the raging sea : 

Alone in the dark, alone on the wave, 

To buffet the storm alone — 
To struggle aghast at thy watery grave, 
To struggle, and feel there is none to save — 

God shield thee, hei picea one ! 
The stout limbs yield, for their strength is past, 
The trembling hands on the deep are cast, 
The white brow gleams a moment more, 
Then slowly ainks — the struggle is o'er. 

Down, down where the storm is hushed to sleep, 

Where the sea its dirge shall swell, 
Where the amber drops for thee shall weep, 
And the rose-lipped shell her music keep, 

There thou shalt sl urober well. 
The gern and the pearl lie heaped at thy side, 
They feil from the neck of the bcautiful bride, 
From the strong man's hand,from the maiden's brow, 
As they slowly sunk to the wave below. 

A peopled home is the occan bed, 

The mother and child are there — 
The fervent youth and the hoary head, 
The maid, with her floating locks outspread, 

The babe with its silken hair, 
As the water moveth they lightly sway, 
And the tranquil lights on their features play ; 
And there is each cherished and bcautiful form, 
Away from decay, and away from the storm. 



TO THE HÜD80N. 

Oh, river ! gently as a wayward child 

I saw thee mid the moonlight hüls at rest ; 
Capricious thing, with thine own beauty wild, 

How didst thou still the throbbings of thy breast ! 
Rüde headlands were about thee, stooping round, 

As if amid the hüls to hold thy stay ; 
But thou didst hear the far-off ocean sound, 

Inviting thee from hill and vale away, 
To mingle thy deep waters with its own ; 

And, at that voiee, thy steps did onward glide, 
Onward from echoing hill and Valley lone. 

Like thine, oh, be my course — nor tumed «aide, 
While listing to the soundings of a land, 
That like the ocean call invites me to its Strand. 
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80NNET8. 



I. F0B8T. 

With no fond, sickly thirat for ferne, I kneel, 

goddess of the high-born art, to thee ; 
Not unto thee with scmblance of a zeal 

1 conie, O pure and heaven-eyed Poesy ! 
Thou art to me a spirit and a love, 

Feit cver from the time when first the earth, 
In its gTccn beautv, and the sky above 

Informcd my soul with joy too deep for mirth. 
I was a child of thine before my tongue 

Could U*p iU infant utterance unto thee, 
And now, albeit from my harp are flung 

Discordant nunibers, and the aong may be 
That whirh I would not, yet I know that thou 

The ofTering wilt not spurn,while thus to thee I bow. 



II. THE BABD. 

It can not bc, the baffled heart, in vain, 
May seek, amid the crowd, its throbs to hidc ; 
Ten thousand other kindred pangs may bide, 

Yet not the lern will our own griefs complain. 

Chained to our rock, the vulture*s gory stein 
And tearing beak is every rnoment rife, 
Rencwüig panga that end but with our life. 

Thence bursteth forth the gushing ▼oice of song, 
The soufs deep anguish thence an utterance finds, 
Appealing to all hearts : and human minds 

Bow down in awe : thence doth the Bard belong 

Unto all times : the laurel steeped in wrong 

Unsought is his : his soul demanded bread, [stead. 

And ye, charmed with the voiee, gave but a stone in- 



III. Alf ÜTCIDENT. 

A RiMPLK thing, yet chancing as it did, 

When life was bright with its illusive dreama, 
A plcd je and promise aeemed bencath it hid ; 

The ocean lay before me, tinged with beama 
That lingering draped the west, a wayering stir, 

And at my feet down feil a worn, gray quill ; 
An eaglc, high above the darkling fir, 

With steady flight, aeemed there to take his fill 
Of that pure ether breathed by him alone. 

O nob'e bin) ! why didst thou looae for me 
Thy eagle plume 1 still unesaaycd, unknown 

Mu*t be that pathway fearless winged by thee ; 
I ask it not, no lofty flight be mine, 
I would not aoar like thee, in loneliness to pine ! 



ir. thb rwATTAuraD. 

Axn is this life 1 and are we born for this ? 
To follow phantoms that elude the grasp, 
Or whatsoe'cr secured, within our clasp, 

To witbering lie, as if cach earth'y kiss [meet 
Were doomed Death's shuddering touch alone to 

O Life ! hast thou reserved no cup of blias ! 
Must still tu r. cicattaijtbd beguUe our feet 1 

The rxATTAixx» with ycamings fill tho breast, 

That rob, for ay, the spirit of its rest ! 
Ye«, this i* Life ; and every where we meet, 
Not victor crowns, but wailings of defeat ; 

Yet faint thou not, thou dost apply a test 
That «hall inrite thee onward, upward still, 
The present can not aatc nor e'er thy spirit fill. 



y. thb wir*. 
All day, like some sweet bird, content to sing 

In its small cage, ahe moveth to and fro— 
And ever and anon will upward spring 

To her sweet Ups, freah from the fount below, 
The murmured melody of pleasant thought, 

Unconscious uttered, gentle-toned and low. 
Light household duties, evermore inwrought 

With placid fancies of one trustiiig heart 
That livea but in her smile, and turns 

From life's cold seeming and the busy mart, 
With tenderness, that heavenward ever yeams 
To be refreshed where one pure altar bums. 

Shut out from hence, the mockery of life, [wife. 

Thus liveth she content, the meek, fond, trusting 



Tl. RELIGIO*. 

Alokb, yet not alone, the heart doth brood 
With a sad fondness o'er its hidden grief ; 

Broods with a miser's joy, wherein reüef 
Comes with a semblance of its own quaint mood. 

How many hearta this point of life have passed ! 

And some a train of light behind have cast, 
To show us what hath been, and what may be ; 

That thus have sufTered all the wise and good, 

Thus wept and prayed, thus struggled and were free. 
So doth the pilot, trackless through the deep, 
Unswerving by the stars his reckoning keep, 

He moves a highway not untried before, N 

And thence he courage gains, and joy doth reap, 

Unfaltering Iays his course, and leaves behind the 
shore. 

VII. THE DEEAX. 

I drkambd last night, that I myaelf did lay 

Within the grave, and after stood and wept, 

My spirit sorrowed where its aahes s'.ept ! 
'T was a stränge dream, and yet methinks it may 

Prcfigure that which is akin to truth. 

How sorrow we o'er perished dreama of youth, 
High hopes and aspirations doomed to be 
Crushed and o'ermastered by earth's destiny ! 

Fame, that the spirit loathing turns to ruth — 
And that deluding faith so loath to part, 
That earth will shrine for us one kindred heart ! 

Oh, 'tis the ashes of such things that wring 
Tears from the eyes — hopes like to theae depart, 

And we bow down in dread, o'crehadowed by 
Death's wing ! 

Till. WATFARKRS. 

Earth careth for her own — the fox lies down 

In her warm bosom, and it asks no more. 
The bird, content, broods in its lowly nest, 
Or its fine essence stirred, with wing outflown, 

Circles in airy rounds to heaven's own door, 
And folds again its plume upon her breast, 

Ye, too, for whom her palacea arise, 
WhoscTy rian vestments sweep the kindred ground, 

Whoae golden chalice Ivy-Bacchus dies, 

8he, kindly Mother, liveth in your eyes, 
And no stränge anguish may your livea astound. 

But ye, O pale Ione watchers for the true, 
She knoweth not . In Her ye have not found 

Place for your stricken head, wet with the mW- 
night dew. 
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IX. HELOI8E TO 1 BEL ARD. 

Murr I not love thee t when the heart would leap 
With all its stirring pulse« unto thee, 
Must it be stayed 1 — is not the gpirit free t 

Can human bonos or bars its essence keep 1 

Or drugs and banes hold love in deathful sleep t 
Lore thee I must — yet I content will be, 
Like the pale victim, who, on bended knee, 

Presents the chalice which hia blood must steep, 
And prostrate on the altar falls to die : 

So let me kneel — a guiltless votary sink — 

Prayer ou my iip, and love within my heart : 
Thus from these willing eyes recede the sky — 

Thus let these sighs my ebbing life-blood drink, 
May I but love thee stiU, but feel how dear thou art ! 



X. HEL0I8E TO ABELARD, (COICTIJCUED.) 

Wht shouldst thou hold thy tenderness aside 
From all thy lavishment of other gifts 1 
As if thou wouldst resort to means and shifta, 

Thy dearest, noblest attribute to hide 

From her, thy soul's sequestered, nun-made bride t 
Thou hast enshrined her, like the star that drifte 
Alone in space — the worshipper who lifte 

His adoration, stayeth not the tide [thou 1 

Of his füll heart — ah ! wherefore then shouldst 

We do our natures unto those attune, 

Most prodigal of greatness — and we feel 
That they do us with nobleness endow, 
As did the lavish moon Endymion : [ous zeal ? 

Then wherefore starve the heart with thnft ofjeal- 



XI. DE8P02CDE2CCT. 

Wh Kif thou didst leave me Hope, why didst thou 
In place of thy sweet presence, leave Despair, [not, 
With her grim visage and disordered hair 1 

The past, the future, then had been forgot — 

The soul, concentred on its blasted lot, 
Had rested mute and desolate of care — 
Had ceased to question where its treasures were, 

And roamed no more the melancholy spot : 
But now, too much remembering of the past ; 

So huge the weight of gloom around me spread, 
That I, like one within a charnel cast, 

Hear but the dirges ringing for the dead — 
Feel all the pangs of life, and thought, and breath, 
Tet walk I all the time with band in hand of Death. 



XII. LOTI. 

There may be death or peril — grief and shame — 
Cold, hol low human bonds ; and stony walls, 
And stonier hearts ; and solemn backwood calls, 

Ileard in the mid night silence, when our name 

( *omes to the startled ear in cadenced blame : 
Friends may fall, as the dried leaf in autumn falls : 
We, in blanched moonlight stand, in desolate halte, 

Hearing dead branches grate the window frame, 
Under the pressure of the winter wind— 

Yet Love will dare all these, and more : ah ! more — 
Outlive the changfd look, wrench back despair, 
And in his diro, deserted Chambers find 

The wherewithal to comfort — to restore— [there. 
God's manna find left by Archangel fbotprints 
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XIII. "LOOK KOT BXaiND THEE. 

Messe 3i ed, as I did walk a crystal wall, 
Translucent in the hue of rosy morn, 
And saw Eurydice, from Orpheus torn, 

Lift her white brow from out its heavy pall, 

With sweet Ups echoing his melodious call, 
And following him, love-lcd and music-bome; 
A sharp and broken cry — and she was gone : 

Thou fairest grief — thou saddest type of all 
Our sorrowing kind, oh, lost Eurydice ! 

Thy deathful cry thrilled in mine every vein, 
When Orpheus turned him back, thus losing thee : 

His broken lute and melancholy piain 
All time prolongs — the still unceasing flow 
Of unavailing grief and a regretful wo. 



XIT. CHARITT, IJT DESPAIR OP JUSTICE. 

Oütwearied with the littlcness and spite — 
The falsehood and the trcachery of men, 
I cried, M Give me but justice" — thinking then 

I meekly craved a common boon, which might 

Most easily be granted : — soon the light 
Of deeper truth grew on my wandering ken, 
(Escaped the baneful damps of stagnant fen,) 

And then I saw that, in my pride bedight, 
I claimed from weak-eyed man the gift of Heaven : 

God's own great vested right ! — and I grew calm, 
With folded hands, like stone to Patience given, 

And pityings of meek love-distilling bolm — 
And now I wait in hopeful trust to be 
All known to God, and ask of man sweet charity. 



xt. the great aim. 

Earth beareth many pangs of guilt and wrong, 
Hunger, and chains, and nakedness, all cry 
From out the ground to Him whose searching eye 

Sees blood, like slinking serpents, steal along 

The dusty way, rank grass, and flowers among 
His the dread voiee," Where is thy brother V 9 Why 

Sit we here, weaving our common griefs to song, 
When that eternal call forth bids us fly 

From seif, and wake to human good ? — the near, 
The humble it may be, yet God-appointed : 

If greatly girded, go— unk now in g fear — 
With solemn trust, thou missioned and anointed. 

Oh, glorious task ! made free from petty strife, 

Thy Truth become an Act — thy Aspiration, Life. 



XTI. MIDNIÖHT. 

Apar in this deep dell, by the seashore, 
So, resteth all things from the summer beat, 
That I the Naiads hear from limber feet 

Let fall the crystal as in days of yore : 

Old sea-gods lean upon the rock, and pour 
The waves adown ; the light-winged zephy rs greet 
The tittering nymphs, that from their green retreat 

With pearl-shells play and listen to their roar : 
Endymion sure on yonder headland sleeps, 

Where Dian's veil floate out a ailver sheen — 
And large-eyed Pan amid the lotus peepa, 

Where gleams an ivory arm the leave* between, 
Nor stirs a restless hoof^ lest his big heart, 
O'erfilled with love, should alumbering Echo start 



XTII. JZAL0U3T. 

Alas ! for he who lovea too oft may be 

Like one who hath a precioua treaaure aealed, 
Whereto another hath obtained the key : 

And he, poor aoul ! who there hia all concealed, 
Live» blindly on, nor knowa that mite by mite 

lt dwindleth from hia graap ; or if a thought 
That aomething hath been lost hia mind afiright, 

He puts it by aa evil fancy wrought 
Yct will there aometimea come a ghoatly dread, 

From which the aoul recoila ; but he will aleep — 
Av, sleep— and when he wakea, all, all ia fled. 

Thus we may " garner up" our hearta, and keep 
A morr than human truat, and yet be left 
Detpoiled of all— of hope, of faith, of love bereft ! 



ECCE HOMO. 

THE WORSHIP AND THE WAT. 



W h a a k the great woods their d usky ahadowa apread, 
Where the cold mountain-top in ailence atood — 

W hat time the atara hung darkling overhcad, 
Or came the red aun forth a beaming god, 

There, dimly groping, yet for truth athirat, 

Before the heavenly hosta in worahip firat, 

Eoce Homo! 

The aylvan god hid in the rüde, worn stone, 
The fire with wreathaofamoke toheaven aacending 

From out the conaecrated de II, are gone ; 
The Parsee on the mount no more ia bending, 

But in a ahapely temple, with the rite* 

Of priest, and victim, and the buming lighta, 

Eoce Homo ! 

Ah, atruggling aoul ! cruahed and impeded, yet 
In form alone thou couldat not rest content ; 

Theae were but aymbola : thou couldst not forget 
Truth dwella within the ▼eil, which muat be rent ; 

A nd once again, mid earthquakea, doubt, and dread, 

And darkneaa o'er the earth, and o'er all worahip 
epread — Eoce Homo ! 

Where hath the lowly been, to point the path 

To all the atrugglera for the good and true t 
In peril and in acorn from earthborn wrath, 

Hia locka all covered with the midnight dew— 
The awemt of blood, the agony, the prayer — 
Oh, dark Gethaeinane, behold him there ! 

Eoce Homo! 
Wayworn with toil, and aorrowful of heart, 

Ainid earth'a multitude deapiaed and poor, 
Who, aave their trust in God, have little art— 

Their atrength the atrength that teachea to endure : 
To comfort auch, and in the oulcaat v a ear 
Great worda to whiaper of conaoling cheer — 

Eoce Homo ! 

Where ia the Priest, and where the altar now t 
Where ia the reeking blood, and victim alain t 

Tranquil ia upward raiaed a heavenly brow— 
" Do thia in love until I come again" — 

And myatic wine poared forth, and lowly bread, 

Earth'a best and common gifta before him apread, 

Eoce Homo ! 

Not aa the martyr diea — with the great atamp 
Of Truth upon hia brow, him to uphokl ; 
Bot o'er the aunering fbrehead, cold and damp, 



The rerord of impoature three timea told — 
The outeast and the felon aide by aide — 
" Without the walla," where all men may deride— 

Eoce Homo ! 

Thou fainting bearer of the thorn and croaa, 
Deapiaed, rejeeted of thy brother here — 

Sighing for lack of bread- — the wayaide moaa 
Thine only pillow— caat aside thy fear ! 

Fill up thy human heart unto the brim — 

Let the thorn pierce thee, aa it pierced Him — 

Ecce Homo ! 



ODE TO 8APPHO. 



BaiGHT, glowing Sappho ! child of love and aong ! 

Adown the blueneaa of long-diatant yeara 
Beama forth thy glorioua shape, and ateal along 
Thy melting tone«, beguiling ua to teara. 
Thou priesteaa of great hearta, 
Thrilled with the Beeret fire 
By which a god imparta 
The anguiah of desire— 
For meaner aoula be mean content — 
Thine waa a higher element 

Over Leucadia'a rock thou leaneat yet, 

With thy wild aong, and all thy locka outapread ; 
The atara are in thine eyea, the moon hath aet — 
The night dew falls upon thy radiant bead ; 
And thy reeounding lyre — 
Ah ! not ao wildly away : 
Thy aoulful lipa inapire 
And ateal our hearta away ! 
Swanlike and beautiful, thy dirge 
8till moana along the iEgean aurge. 

No unrequited love filled thy lone heart, 
But thine infinitude did on thee weigh, 
And all the wildneaa of deapair impart, 
Stealing the down from Hope's own wing away. 
Couldat thou not aufler on, 
Bearing the direful pang, 
While thy melodioua tone 
Throogh wondering citiea rang t 
Couldat thou not bear thy godlike grief 1 
In godlike utterance find relief 1 

Devotion, fervor, might upon thee wait : 

But what were theae to thine 1 all cold and chill, 
And left thy burning heart but deaolate ; 
Thy wondroua beauty with deapair might fill 
The worahipper who bent 

Entranced at thy feet : 
Too affluent the dower lent 
Where aong and beauty meet ! 
Consumed by a Promethean fire 
Wert thou, O daughter of the lyre ! 
Alone, above Leucadia'a wave art thou, 
Most beautiful, moat gifted, yet alone ! 
Ah ! what to thee the crown from Pindar'a brow ' 
What the loud plaudit and the garlanda thrown 
By the enraptured throng, 

When thou in matchleee grace 
Didat move with lyre and aong, 
And monarcha gave thee place t 
What hast thou left, proud one ? what tokec ? 
Alaa ! a lyre and heart — both broken I 
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luve dead. 

Tb« lady wnt bim an image of Cupid. one win< vailing liw ihre. Ha 
wm ptauwd Ute reut, tbinkin; it to b* Love sleepitig, and betokened 
Um tendente«» of tbe «rnüment. He boked again, and ttw it was 
Lov« d*ad ( aad laid upon bis bier. 

This morn with trembling I awoke, 
Just as the dawn my slumber broke : 
Flmpping came a hcavy wing sounding pinions o'er 

my head, 
Beating down the blessöd airwitha weightof chil- 
ling dread ; 
Feit I then the presence of a doom 
That an Evil oecupied the room : 
And I dared not round the bower, 

Chilly in the grayish dawning — 
Dared not face the evil power, 
With its voiee of inward warn in g. 

Vain with weakness we may palter — 
Vainly may the fond heart falter : 

Came there then upon my soul, dropping down 
like leaden weight, 

Burning pang or freezing pang, which I know not, 
't was so great ! 
Life hath its moments black unnumbered, 
I knew not if mine eyes had slumbered, 
Yet I little thought such pain 
Ever to have known again : 
Love dies, too, when Fatth is dead — 
Yesternight Faith perished ! 

I knew that Love could never change — 
That Love should die seems yet more stränge ; 

Lifting up the downy veil, Screening Love within 
my heart, 

Beating there as beat my pulse, moving like my- 
self a part — 
I had kept him cherished there so deep, 
Heart-rocked kept him in his balmy sleep, 
That tili now I never knew 
How his fibres round me grew — 
Could not know how deep the sorrow 
Where Hope bringeth no to-morrow. 

I slruggled, knowing we must part ; 

I grieved to lift him from my heart : 
Grieving much and struggling much, forth I brought 

him sorrowing ; 
Prooping hung his fainting head, all adown his 
dainty wing ! 

8hrieked I with a wild and dark surprise, 

For I saw the marble in Love's eyes ; 

Yet I hoped his soul would wait 

As he oft had waited there, 

Hovering, though at heaven's gate— 

Could he leave me to despair 1 

Unfolded they the crystal door, 
Where Love shall languish never more. 

Weeping Love, thy days are o'er. Lo ! I lay thee 
on thy bier, 

Wiping thus from thy dead cheek every vestige of 
a tear. 
Love has perished : hist, hist, how they teil, 
Beating pulse of mine, his funeral knell ! 
Love is dead — ay, dead and gone ! 
Why should I be living on t — 
Why be in this Chamber sitting, 
With but phantoms round me flitüng 1 



8TANZA8. 



I fass before them cold and lone ; 

I ask no amile, I claim no tear ; 
And like some chiselled form of etone» 

Doomed none aave mocking words to hear, 
To meet no eyes with Love's own ray, 

No touch that might the life-pulae wake, 
No tone emotion to betray, 

No seif forgotten for its sake ! 

80 paas they all, and it is well ! 

I would not such should read the mind 
Where hidden tenderneas may dwell, 

Like gern in icy cave confined ; 
I would not every eye should read 

What one alone should ever know — 
One, only one, by Fate decreed 

To bid theee icy fetters flow ! 

They deem that changeral, struggling still, 

For that nor time nor earth can gtve ; 
Misled by Fancy's aimless will, 

I in the cold ideal live. 
Oh, it is well ! — thence hoher far 

Is all I chcrish thus apart — 
Pure as the brightness of a star, 

Deep as the fountains of the heart ! 



ENDURANCE. 



" 81m taned to bim aorrowrally, Mjring. ' Ttaoa art fr«*! 1 Tbes firat 
dtd be fcel how derp in tbe bondafo of lore." 



I hati loosed every bond from thy uneasy heart, 
Have given thee back every pledge that was dear ; 

I have bidden thee go, yet thou wilt not de part — 
I have prompted away, yet still thou art here. 

I knew that thy freedom would be but in vain, 
Thy bondage the same, though absent the token : 

The chain may be reft, yet the scar will retnain ; 
The weight will be feit, though the links are all 
broken. 

I shed not a tear when I bade thee depart — 
My lip curled with pride, but nothing with scorn ; 

If the pang or the aching were feit at the heart, 
Thou couldst not divine that it nourished the 
thorn. 

I dreamed not of comfort, I prayed not ihr blias ; 

In loving I knew was the wreck of my life : 
In ailence I bowed and asked but for this — 

Thou ever the same in my darkness and strife ! 

The prayer hath been mocked, it is well that we part ; 

Yet it grieves me a will so unfettered as thine 
Should wrestle in vain with the bonds of the heart, 

A captive unwilling in jeases of mine. 

I would send thee away with fetterleas wing, 
With eye that nor dimness nor sorrow hath known ; 

The free airs of heaven around thee should sing, 
And I bear the shaft and the anguish alone. 

I have learned to endure, I have hugged my despair, 
I scourge back the madness that eise would invade ; 

On my brain falls the drop afler drop, yet I bear, 
Lest thou shouldst discover the wreck thou hast 
made! 
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MINISTERING SPIRITS. 

White-wikged angels meet the child 

Od the vestibule of Iife, 
And they offer to bis Ups 

All that cup of mingled strife— 
Mingled drops of smiles and tears, 
Human hopes, and human feara, 
Joy and sorrow, love and wo, 
Which the future heart must know. 

8ad the amile the spirits wear, 
Sad the fanning of their winga, 

As in thcir exceeding love 

Euch a cup of promise bringa : 

In the coming strife and care, 

Thcy have promised to be there ; 

Bowcd by weariness or grief, 

They will minister relief. 

Lady, could the infant look 

In that deep and bitter cup, 
All its hidden perils know, 

Would it quaff life's waters up t 
Lady, yea — for in the vaae 
Upward beams an angel face ; 
Deep and anguished though the sigh, 
There is comfort lurking nigh — 
Times of joy, and times of wo, 
Each an angel-presence know. 



THE RECALL, OR SOUL MELODY. 

Nor dulcimer nor harp shall breathe 

Their melody for me ; 
Within my secret soul be wrought 

A hoher minstrelsy ! 
Descend into thy depths, oh soul ! 
And every aenae in me controL 

Thou hast no voice for outward mirth, 

Whose purer strains arise 
From those that steal from crystal gatea, 

The hymninga of the skies ; 
And well may earth's cold jarringa cease, 
When such have aoothed thee unto peace. 

Within thy aecret Chamber rest, 

And back each sense recall, 
That aeeketh mid the tranquil stars 

Where melody shall fall ; 
Call home the wanderer from the vale, 
From mountain and the moonlight pale« 

Within the leafy wood, the sound 

Of dropping rain may ring, 
Which, rolling from the trembling leaf, 

Falls on the sparrow's wing ; 
And music round the waking flower 
May breathe in every star-lit bower : 

Yet, come away ! nor stay to hear 

The breathinga of a voice 
Whose aubtle tones awake a thrill 

To make thee to rejoice, 
And vibrate on the listening ear 
Too deep, too earneat — ah, too dear. 

Yea, come away, and inward turn 
Each thooght and every aenae, 



For srrrow lingera from without — 
Th< u canst not charm it thence; 
But all attuned the soul may be, 
Unto a deathleas melody. 



THE WATER. 

How beautiful the water U ! 

Didst ever think of it, 
When down it tumbles from the skies, 

As in a merry fit 1 
It jostles, ringing as it falls, 

On all that 's in its way — 
I hear it dancing on the roofc 

Like some wild thing at play. 

*T is rushing now adown the spout, 

And gushing out bclow, 
Half frantic in its joyousness, 

And wild in eager flow. 
The earth is dried and parched with heat, 

And it hath longed to be 
Released from out the seifiah cloud, 

To cool the thirsty tree. 

It washes, rather rudely too, 

The flow'rets simple grace, 
As if to chide the pretty thing 

For dust upon its face : 
It showers the tree tili every leaf 

Is free from dust or atain, 
Then waits tili leaf and branch are stilled, 

And showers them o'er again. 

Drop after drop is tinkling down, 

To kiss the stirring brook, 
The water dimples from beneath 

With its own joyous look : 
And then the kindred drops embrace, 

And singing on they go, 
To dance beneath the willow tree, 

And glad the vale below. 

How beautiful the water is ! 

It loves to come at night, 
To make us wonder in the mora 

To find the earth ao bright — 
To aee a youthful gloas is apread 

On every shrub and tree, 
And flowerets breathing on the air 

Their odors pure and free. 

A dainty thing the water is — 

It loves the blossora's cup, 
To nestle mid the odors there, 

And fill thepetalsup; 
It hangs its gema on every lea£ 

Like diamonds in the aun ; 
And then the water wins the amile 

The floweret should have won. 

How beautiful the water ia ! 

To me 'tis wondroua fair— 
No spot can ever lonely be, 

If water sparkle there ; 
It hath a thousand tongues of mirth« 

Of grandeur, or delight, 
And every heart is gladder made 

When water greets the aight 
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THE BROOK. 



M Whitheh away, thou merry Brook, 

Whither away so fast, 
With dainty feet through the meadow green, 

And a smile as you hurry paat 1" 
The Brook leaped on in idle mirth, 

And dimpled with saacy glee ; 
The daisy kissed in lovingness, 

And made with the wiliow free. 

I heard its laugh adown the glen, 

And ovcr the rocky steep, 
Away where the old trce's roots were bare 

In the waters dark and deep ; 
The sunshine flashed upon its face. 

And played with flickering leaf — 
Well pleased to dally in its path, 

Though the tarrying were brief. 

** Now stay thy feet, oh restless one, 

Where droops the spreadtng tree, 
And let thy liquid voiee reveai 

Thy story unto me." 
The flashing pebbles lightlv rung, 

As the gushing music feil, 
The chiming music of the brook, 

From out the woody dell. 

" My mountain home was bleak and high, 

A rugged spot and drear, 
With searching wind and raging storm, 

And moonlight cold and clear. 
I longed for a greeting cheery as mine, 

For a fond and answering look 
But none were in that solitude 

To bless the little brook. 

M The blended hum of pleasant soonds 

Came up from the vale below, 
And I wished that mine were a lowly lot, 

To lapse, and sing as I go ; 
That gentle things, with loving eyes, 

Along my path should glide, 
And blossoms in their loveliness 

Come nestling to my aide. 

M I leaped me down : my rainbow robe 

Hung shivering to the sight, 
And the thrill of freedom gave to me 

New impulse of delight 
A joyous welcome the sunshine gave, 

The bird and the swaying tree ; 
The spear-like gross and blossom start 

With joy at sight of me. 

" The swallow comes with its bit of clay, 

When the busy Spring is here, 
And twittering bears the moistened gilt 

A nest on the eaves to rear ; 
The twinkling feet of flock and herd 

Have trodden a path to me, 
And the fox and the squirrel come to drink 

In the shade of the alder-tree. 

** The sunburnt child, with its rounded foot, 

Comes hither with me to play, 
And I feel the thrill of bis lightsome heart 

As he dashes the merry spray. 



I turn the mill with answering glee, 
As the merry spokes go round, 

And the gray rock takes the echo up, 
Rejoicing in the sound. 

" The old man bathes his scattered locks, 

And drops me a silent tear — 
For he sees a wrinkled, careworn face 

Look up from the waters clear. 
Then I sing in his ear the very song 

He heard in ycars gone by ; 
The old man's heart is glad again, 

And a joy lights up his eye." 

Enough, enough, thou homily brook ! 

I'll treasure thy teachiogs well, 
And I will yield a heartfclt tear 

Thy crystal drops to swell ; 
Will bear like thee a kindly love 

For the lowly things of earth, 
Remembcring still that high and pure 

Is the home of the spirit's birth. 



THE COUNTRY MAIDEN. 

I htd rmther h*r* one kia«e, 
Cliilüc* watem o( Üiv month, 
Tban 1 wonWo have Cbe«hire »nd Lanrwhif* both* 
Tbttt ly« bj nurth and M>oth.— OU Jtallmä. 



I came to thee m workday dress 

And hair but plainly kempt, 
For lifo is not all holyday, 

From toil and care exempt ; 

I met thee oft with glowing cheek— 

Thus love its tale will teil ; 
Though oft its after paleness told 

Of hidden grief as well. 

Mine eyes that drooped beneath thy glanee 

To hide their sense of bliss, 
Let fall too oft the tears that teil 

Of secret tenderness. 

I sought for no bewildering Iure 

Thy senses to beguile, 
But checked the woman-playfulness, 

The witching tone and smile. 

With household look and household word, 

And frank as maidens meet, 
I dared with earnest, homely truth, 

Thy manliness to greet 

For oh ! so rauch of truth was mine, 

80 much of love beside, 
I wished in simple maidenhood 

To be thy chosen bride. 

Alas ! the rosset robe no more 

Of humble life may teil, 
And thou dost say the veNet gear 

Becomes my beauty well. 

*T was thy dear hand upon my brow 
That bound each sparkling gern, 

But dearer far its slightest touch 
Than all the wealth of them. 

Oh ! teil me not of gorgeous robes, 
Nor bind the jewel there ; 
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And teil me not with thoee cold eye« 
That I am wondrous nur. 

I will not chide, I will not blame, 

And yet the thougbt is here, 
The thought so fraught with biUern o ai 

It yieldeth me no tear. 

I gave thee tenderneas too deep— 

Too deep for aught bat tear« ; 
And thou wouldst teach the world's cold rule, 

Which learned, the heart but eeres. 

I gave thee all the soul's deep truet — 

It» trath by aorrow tried ; 
Nav, start not thou ! what hast thou given 1 

Alan ! 'tia bat thy pride. 

Give back, give back the tenderneaa 

That bleased my simple love, 
And call me, as in thoee dear days, 

Thine own, thy gentle dove ! 



THE APRIL RAIN. 



The April rain — the April 

I hear the pleasant sound ; 
Now soft and «tili, like little dew, 

Now drenching all the ground. 
Pray teil me why an April shower 

Is pleasanter to aee 
Than falling drope of other rain 1 

I 'm eure it ia to me« 



I wonder if 'tia really 

Or only hope the white, 
That teils of swelling buds and flowers, 

And Summers coming araile. 
Whate'er it is, the April shower 

Makes me a child again ; 
I feel a rush of youthful blood 

Come with the April rain. 

And iure, were I a little bulb 

Within the darkaome ground, 
I shoold love to hear the April rain 

So gently falling round ; 
Or any tiny flower were I, 

By Natnre swaddled up, 
How pleasantly the April shower 

Would bathe my hidden cup ! 

The small brown seed, that rattled down 

On the cold autumnal earth, 
Is bursting from its cerements forth, 

Rejoicing in its birth. 
The slender speara of pale green graas 

Are smiling in the light, 
The clover opes its folded leaves 

As if it feit delight 

The robin sings on the leafless tree, 

And npward turna his eye, 
As loring much to see the drops 

Come filtering frora the sky ; 
No doubt he longs the bright green leavea 

About his home to see, 

And feel the swaying summeT winde 

Play in the full-robed tree. 
13 



The cottage door is open wide, 

And cheerful sounds are heard , 
The young girl rings at the merry wheel 

A aong like the wilding bird ; 
The creeping child by the old, worn aül 

Peers out with winking eye, 
And his ringlets rubs with chubby hand, 

As the drops come pattering by. 

With bonnding heart beneath the sky, 

The truant boy is out, 
And hoop and ball are darting by 

With many a merry shout 
Ay, sport away, ye joyous throng — 

For yours is the April day ; 
I love to aee your spirits dance 

In your pure and healthful play. 



ATHEISM. 



FA1TH. 

Bcwabz of doubt — faith is the subtle chain 

Which binde us to the Infinite : the voice 
Of a deep life within, that will remain 

Until we crowd it thence. We may rejoice 
With an exceeding joy, and make our life, 

Ay, this externa] life, become a part 
Of that which is within, o'erwrought and rife 

With faith, that childlike blessedneas of heart 
The order and the harmony inbora 

With a perpetual hymning crown our way, 
Till callousness, and selfishness, and scorn, [play. 

Shall pass as clouds where scatheleas lightnings 
Cling to thy faith — 't is higher than the thought 
That quesdons of thy faith, the cold externa] doubt 

RKASON. 

Tri Infinite speaks in our silent hearta, 

And draws our being to himself, as deep 
Calleth unto deep. He, who all thought imparta, 

Demands the pledge, the bond of aoul to keep ; 
But reason, wanden ng from its fount afar, 

And stooping downward, breaks the subtle cham 
That binds it to itself, like star to star, 

And sun to sun, upward to God again : 
Doubt, once confirmed, tolls the dead spinYs knell, 

And man is but a clod of earth, to die 
Like the poor beast that in his shambles feil — 

More miserable doom than that, to lie 
In trembling torture, like believing ghosts, [Hoste. 
Who, though dtvorced from good, bow to the Lord of 

ANNIHILATION. 

Doubt, cypress crowned, upon a ruined arch 

Amid the shapely temple overthrown, 
Exultant, stays at length her onward march : 

Her victim, all with earthliness o'ergrown, 
Hath sunk himself to earth to perish there ; 

His thoughts are outward, all his love a blight, 
Dying, deluding, are his hopes, though fair — 

And death, the spirit's everlasting night 
Thus, midnight travellers, on some mountain steep, 

Hear far above the avalanche boom down, 
Starting the glacier echoes from their sleep, 

And lost in glens to human foot unknown — 
The death-plunge of the lost come to their ear, 
And silence Claims again Vier t^oiickA^ «vcA^ax« 
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LET ME BE A FANTA8Y. 



< 



Li ki thc faint breathing of a distant Inte 

Hcard in the hush of evening still and low, 
For which we lingering listen, though 'tis mute, 

I would be unto thee, and nothing moe — 

Oh, nothing moe 
Or like the wind-harp trembling to its pain 

With music-joy, which must perforce touch wo 
Ere it shall sing itself to sleep again, 

80 I would pass to thee, and be no moe — 

A breath, no moe ! 
Like lustre of a stone, that wakens though t ^ 
/Pure as the cold, far-gleaming mountain snow— 
ElKe water to its crystal beauty wrought — 

Like all sweet Fancy dreams, but nothing moe — 

A dream, no moe ! 
Like gleams of better worlds and better truth, 

Which our lone hours of aspiration know, 
I would renew to thee the dew of youth — 

Touch thy good-angel wing — oh, nothing moe — 

Oh, nothing moe ! 



EROS AND ANTEROS. 



STRENGTH FROM THE HILLS. 

Coxi up unto the hills — thy strength is there. 

Oh, thou hast tarried long, 
Too long, amid the bowers and blossoms fair, 

With notes of summer song. 
Why dost thou tarry there ? what though the bird 

Pipes matin in the vale — 
The plough-boy whistles to the loitering herd, 

As the red daylights feil — 

Yet come unto the hüls, the old strong hüls, 

And leave the stagnant piain ; 
Come to the gushing of the newborn rills, 

As sing they to the main ; 
And thou with denizens of power «halt dwell, 

Beyond demeaning care ; 
Composed upon his rock, mid storm and feil, 

The eagle shall be there. 

Come up unto the hills : the shattered tree 

Still clings unto the rock, 
And flingeth out his branches wild and, free, 

To dare again the shock. 
Come where no fear is known : the seabird's nest 

On the old hemlock Swings, 
And thou shalt taste the gladness of unrest» 

And mount upon thy wings. 

i 'ome up unto the hills. The men of old, 

They of undaunted wills, 
Grew jubilant of heart, and strong, and bold, 

On the enduring hills — 
Where came the soundings of the sea afar, 

Borne upward to the ear, 
And nearer grew the moon and midnight star, 

And 6od himself more near. 



Tis said sweet Psyche gazed one night 

On Cupid's sleeping face — 
Gazed in her fondness on the wight 

In his unstudied grace : 
But he, bewildered by the glare 

Of light at such a time, 
Fled from the aide of Psyche there 

As from a thing of crime. 

Ay, weak the fable — false the ground — 

Sweet Psyche veiled her face— 
Well knowing Love, if ever found, 

Will ncver leave his place. 
Unfound as yet, and weary grown, 

She had mistook another : 
'T was but Love's semblancc she had foun 

Not Eros, but his brother ! 



THE POET. 

NON TOX SED VOTUM. 



It Is Um belief of the ▼ahjar that when the nightnc*!« m 
her breaat upon a thora. 



Sifo, sing — Poet, sing ! 
With the thora beneath thy breast, 
Robbing thee of all thy rest ; 
Hidden thorn for ever thine, 
Therefore dost thou sit and twine 

Lays of sorrowing — 
Lays that wake a mighty gladness, 
Spite of all their mournful sadn< 



Sing, sing — Poet sing ! 
It doth ease thee of thy sorrow — 
" Darkling" «inging tili the morrow ; 
Never weary of thy trust, 
Hoping, loving as thou must, 

Let thy music ring ; 
Noble checr it doth impart, 
Strength of will and strength of heart. 

Sing, sing — Poet, sing ! 
Thou art made a human voiee ; 
Wherefore shouldst thou not rejoiee 
That the tears of thy mute brother 
Bearing pangs he may not smother, 

Through thee are flowing— 
For his dim, unuttered grief 
Thjough thy song hath found relieft 

Sing, sing — Poet, sing ! 
Join the music of the stars, 
Wheeling on their sounding cars; 
Each responsive in its place 
To the choral hymn of spaoe — 

Lift, oh lifl thy wing— 
And the thorn beneath thy breast, 
Though it pierce, shall give thee 
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This fine poet is the daughter of an old 
and respected merchant, Mr. David L. Dodge, 
who retired from business many years ago. 
She was born, and chiefly educated, in the 
city of New York, where most of her life 
has been passed, in the pursuit of favorite 
studies, and the intercourse of a large circle 
of friends. A few years ago she was mar- 
ried to Mr. William B. Kinney, of the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser, one of the most able, 
accomplished, and honorable of the men who 
preserve to journalism its proper rank, in a 
republic, of the first of professions. With a 
modesty equal to her genius, and an adequate 
sense of their function, she never deemed her- 
seif of the Company of poets. Fossessing in 
a remar kable degree the "fatal facility," she 
has written verse from childhood, bnt never 
with any of the usual incentives, except the 
desire of utterance, and the gratification of 
friends. The Spirit of Song, one of her latest 
pieces, is but a simple expression of her 
habitual feelings on the subject. The idea 



of publication alway s brought a sense of con- 
straint, and her early improyisations, pro- 
duced under this embarrassment, for the 
Knickerbocker, Graham's Magazine, and 
other periodicals, at " CedarBrook," her fa- 
ther's country residence, in the vicinity of 
Newai t, appeared under the name of Sted- 
man. One of her friends, whose opportuni- 
ties to know are as great as his acknowledged 
sagacity of criticism to judge, obsenres, in a 
letter to me, that " decidedly the most free, 
salient, and characteristic effusions of her 
buoyant spirit, have been thrown off, cur" 
rente calamo, in correspondence and inter- 
course with her friends." 

It will gratify the reader, who can appre- 
ciate the delicacy and strength and melodi- 
ous cadences, of the illustrations of her abil- 
ities that are here quoted, to learn that Mrs. 
Kinne y is turning her attention more and 
morelb composition, and that she is medi- 
tating an elaborate poem, which will serve 
as the just measure of her powers. 



TO THE EAGLB. 

IxpzmiAL bird ! that eoarest to the aky, [way — 
Clearing through clouds and storms thine npward 

Or, fiiing steadfastly that dauntless eye, 
Dost face the great, efrulgent god of day ! 

Proud monarch of the feathery tribea of ah* ! 
My aoul exulting mark« thy bold career, 

Up, through the azure fields, to regions fair, 
Where bathed in light thy piniona disappear. 

Thou with the god« upon Olympus dwelt, 
The emblem and the favorite bird of Jove — 

And godlike power in thy broad winga hast feit 
Since first they spread o'er land and aea to iure : 

From Ida's top the Thunderer's piercing aight 
Flashed on the hoeta which Ilium did defy ; 

80 from thy eyry on the beetling height 
Shoot down the lightning-glances of thine eye ! 

From hia Olympian throne Jove atooped to earth 
For ends inglorious in the god of gods ! 

Leaving the beauty of celestial birth, 
To rob Humanity's leaa fair abodea : 

Oh, paanon more rapacions than drtine, 
That stole the peace of innocence away ! 

80, when deacend thoae tireleai winga of thine, 
They atoop to make defenceleameai their prey. 



Lo ! wherejhou comest from the realms afar ! 
Thy strongynrings whir like aome huge bellowi* 
breath ; ) 

Swift falls thy fiery eyeball, like a atar, 
And dark thy shadow as the pall of death ! 

But thou baflt marked a tall and reverend tree, 
And now thy talons clinch yon leafleaa limb; 

Befoje thee stretch the sandy ahore and aea, "\ 
Andraails, like ghoets, move in the diatance dim. J 

Fair is the acene ! Tet thy voracious eye 
Drinks not its beauty ; but with bloody glare 

Watches the wild föwl idly floating by, 
Or snow-white sea-gull winnowing the air : 

Oh, pitiless is thine unerring beak ! 
Quick as the wings of Thought thy piniona fall- 

Then bear their victim to the mountain-peak 
Where clamorous eaglets flutter at thy calL 

Seaward again thou turn 'st to chase the Storni, 
Where winde and waters furiously roar ! 

Above the doomed ahip thy boding form 
Is Coming Fate's dark shadow cast before ! 

The billows that engulf man's sturdy frame 
As sport to thy careexing pinions seem ; 

And though to silence sinks the saüor'a nam«* 
His end is to\d in tay t^etv^w» «ctevou 
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Where the great cataract send« up to heaven 
Its sprayey incense in perpetual cloud, 

Thy wings in twain the sacred bow have riven, 
And onward sailed irreverently proud. 

Unflinching bird ! no frigid clime congeals 
The fervid blood that riots in thy veina ; 

No torrid sun thine upborne nature feels — 
The north, the south, alike are thy domains. 

Emblem of all that can endure or dare, 
Art thou, bold eagle, in thy hardihood ! 

Emblem of Freedom, when thou cleav 'st the air — 
Emblem of Tyranny, when bathed in blood ! 

Thou wert the genius of Rome's sanguine wäre : 
Heroes have fought and freely bled for thee ; 

And here, above our glorious " stripes and stara," 
We hau thy signal wings of Liberty ! 

The poet sees in thee a type sublime 
Of his far-reaching, high-aspiring art ! 

His fancy secks with thee each starry clime, 
And thou art on the signet of his heart 

Be still the symbol of a spirit free, 
Imperial bird ! to unborn ages given — 

And to my soul, that it may soar like thee, 
Steadfastly looking in the eye of Heaven ! 



ODE: TO THE MOON. 



£ 



Mtbiads have sung thy praise, 
Fahr Dian, virgin goddess of the skies ! 

And myriads will raise 
Their songs, while time yet onward flies, 
To thee, chaste prompter of the lover's sighs, 

And of the minstrers lays ; 
But still exhaustless as a theme 
Shall be thy name 
While lives immortal Farne — 
As when, to people the firat poet's dream, 
Thy Inspiration came. 

None ever lived, or loved, 
Who hath not thine oblivious influenoe feit— 
As if a silver veil hid outward things, 
While some bright spirif s wings 
Mysteriously moved 
The world of fände« that within him dwelt 
Regent of height, what is this charm in thee, 
That sways the human soul, like potent witchery t 

When first the Infant learns to look on high — 
While twilight's drapery his heart appals— 
Thy full-orbed presence captivates his eye ; 
Or when, mid shadows grim upon the walls, 
Are sent thy pallid rays, 
Tis awe his bosom fills, 
And trembling joy that thrüls 
His tiny frame, and fasten* his young gase : 
Thy spell is on that heart, 
And childhood may depart» 
But it shall gather strength with youthful days ; 
For oft as thou, capridous moon, 
Shalt wax and wane, 
He — now perchanee a lovesick swain— 
Will watch thee at night* s stilly noon, 
Pouring his passion in an amorous strain: 



Or, with the mistress of his soul, 
Lighted by thy love-whispering beams, 

In some secladed garden stroll, 
Bewildered in ambrosial dreams ; 
Nor once suspect, while his füll pulses move, [1< 
That thou, whom tides obey, mayst tum the tid< 

The watcher on the deep, 
Though wcary be his eye, 

Forgets even downy sleep, 
When thou art in the sky ; 
For with thine image on the silvery sea, 
A thousand forma of memory 

Whirl in a mazy dance ; 
And when he upward looks to thee, 

In thy far-reaching glance 
There is a sacred bond of sympathy 

'Twixt sea and land ; 

Yes, on his native Strand 
That glance awakens kindred souls 

To kindred thought ; 
And though the dcep between them rolls, 

Hearts are together brought ; 
While tears that fall from eyes at home, 

And those that wet the sailor's cheek, 
From the same holy fountains come, 

The same emotion speak. 

The watcher on the land, 
Who holds the burning hand 
Of one whom scorching fever wastes, 
Beholds thee, Orient Moon, 
With reddened face expanded, in the aast, 
Till superstition chilla his breast, 

While tremulous he hastes 
To draw the curtains as thou jouraeyest on 
But when the far-spent night 
Is streaked with dawning light, 
Again, to look on thee, 
He Lifts the drapery, 
And hope divine now triumphs over fear, 

As in the zenith far, 
A pale, small orb thou dost appear, 
While eastward rises morn's resplendent star; 
And Fancy sees the parting soul ascend 
Where thy mild glories with the azure bleu 

Even on the face of Death thou lookest calm, 
Fair Dian, as when watchful thou didst kec 
Love's holy vigils o'er Endymion's sleep, 
Drinking the breath of youth's perpetual baln 
Thy beams are kissing now 
The icy brow 
Of many a youth in ahimber deep, 

Who can not yield to thee 
The incense of Love's perfumld breath — 
For no response gives death. 
Ah, 'tis a fearful thing to see 
Thy lustre shine 
Upon " the human fiice divine," 
From which the spark Promethean has flsd 
As when, oh, melancholy Moon, 
Thy light is shed 
Upon the marble cold 
Of that fiuned ruin old — 
The grand but silent Parthenon, 
enchantress of all hearts ! 
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While mine in song now worahips thee, 
From thy fkr-reaching bow the silver darts 
Fall thick and fast on me. 

Oh, beautiful in light and shade 
By thee U this fair landscape made ! 
Gema aparkle on the river's breast, 
Now covered by an icy vest; 
Upon the frozen hills 

A regal glory shinea, 
And all the scene, as Fancy will«, 
Shirts into new deaigna : 
Yet night ia still as Death's unbroken realma, 
And aolemnly thy beams, wan orb, are cast 
Throngh thearchedbranches of these reverend elma, 
As though they through the gothic Windows past 
Of some old abbey or cathedra! vasL 
In awe my spirit kneels, 

And seems before a hallowed sonne ; 
Tet not the majesty of art it feels, 
But Nature's law divine— 
The presence of her mighty Architect, 

Who piled these pyramidic hüls sublime, 
That still, fair Moon, thy radiance will reflect, 
And still defy the crumbling touch of Time ; 
Who built this temple of gigantic trees, 
Where Nature's worshippers repair 
To pray the heart's unuttered prayer — 
That veiled thought which the Omniscient 
Oh, I could muse, and still adore 

Religious Night, and thee, her queen ! 
Till golden Phoebus should restore 

His splendor to the acene : 
But natural laws thy motions sway, 

And these must guide the poetfa will ; 
Thus, while the soul may tireless atray, 

This actual life must weary still : 
Then oh, inspirer of my song ! 

As dose these eyes upon thy beams, 
Watching amid thy starry throng, 
Be thou the goddess of my dreams. 



THE 8PIRIT OF SONG. 

Etxkhal Farne ! thy great rewarda, 

Throughout all time, shall be 
The right of those old master bards 

Of Greeoe and Italy ; 
And of fair Albion's favored isle, 
Where Poesy's celestial smile 

Hath ahone for agea, gilding bright 
Her rocky chüs and ancient towers, 
And cheering this New World of oura 

With a reflected light 
Yet, though there be no path untrod 

By that immortal race— 
Who walked with Natura aa with God, 

And saw her face to face — 
No Irving truth by them unsung, 
No thought that hath not found a tongue 

In some strong lyre of olden time — 
Must every tuneful lute be still 
That may not give the world a thrill 

Of their gTeat harp sublime 1 

Oh, not while beating hearta rejoice 
In music's aimpleat tone, 



And hear in Nature's every voice 

An echo to their own ! 
Not tili these scorn the little rill 
That runs rejoicing from the hill, 

Or the soft, melancholy glide 
Of some deep stream through glen and glade, 
Because 'tis not the thunder made 

By ocean's heaving tide ! 

The hallowed lilies of the field 

In glory are arrayed, 
And timid, blue-eyed violeta yield 

Their fragrance to the shade ; 
Nor do the wayside flowers conceal 
Those modest charms that sometimea steal 

Upon the weary traveller's eyes 
Like angels, spreading for his feet 
A carpet, filled with odors sweet, 

And decked with heavenly dyes. 

Thus let the affluent soul of Song — 

That all with flowers adorns — 
Strew life's uneven path along, 

And hide its thousand thorns : 
Oh, many a sad and weary heart, 
That treads a noiseless way apart, 

Haa blessed the humble poefa name 
For fellowship, refined and free, 
In meek wild-flowers of poesy, 

That asked no higher ferne ! 

And pleasant as the waterfaU 

To one by deserts bound, 
Making the air all musical 

With cool, inviting sound — 
Is oft some unpretending strain 
Of rural song, to him whose brain 

Is fevered in the sordid strife 
That Avance breeds 'twixt man and man, 
While moving on, in caravan, 

Across the sands of Life. 

Yet not for these alone he sings : 

The poet's breast is stirred 
As by the spirit that takes wings 

And carols in the bird ! 
He thinks not of a future name, 
Nor whence his inspiration came, 

Nor whither goes his warbled song : 
As Joy itself delights in joy, 
His soul finde life in its employ, 

And grows by utterance strong. 



THE ClUAKERESS BRIDE. 

(AN EXTRACT.) 

Thi building was humble, yet sacred to One 
Who heeds the deep worship that utters no ton« ; 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined, ' 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly of mind.' 
'T was there all unveiled, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride in her pure satin hood ; 
Her/charms unadorned by the garland or gern, v 
Yetüair as the Uly just plucked from its stein. J 
A tear glistened bright in her dark, shaded eye, 
And her bosom half uttered a tremulous sigh, 
As the hand she had pledgedNuaB cotv^^i^ ^«c^> 
And the low-murmuieo, ajccexi\axecw^^\ii\ißww^» 
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80NNET8. 

I. CULTIYATIOY. 

Wiids grow unaaked, and even some gweet flowers 
Spontaneous give their fragrance to the air, 
And bloom on hüls, in vales, and everywhere — 

As ahinei the ran, or fall the summer showers— 
Bat wither while our Ups pronoonce them fair ! 
■ Flowen of more worth repay alone the care, 

The nurture, and the hopes, of watchtul hours ; 

While plante most cultured have most lasting pow- 
80, flowers of geniua that will fangest live, [er*. 

Spring not in Mind's uncultivated soil, 

But are the biith of tirae, and mental toil, 

* And all the culture Leaming's hand can give : 
f Fände* like wild flowera, in a night may grow ; 

Butthoughts are plante whoee stately growth ia slow. 
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11. xircouRAeixiirr. 
Weih first peeps out firom earth the modest vine, 

Asking but little space to live and grow, 
How easfly some step, without design, 

May crush the being firom a thing so low ! 

But let the hand that doth delight to show 
Support to feebleness, the tendril twine 

Around some lattice-work, and 'twill bestow 
Its thanks in fragrance, and with blossoms shme : 

And thus, when Genius first puts forth its shoot, 
So timid, that it scarce dare ask to live— 

The tender genn, if trodden under foot, 

Shrinks back again to its undying root ; 
While kindly training bids it upward strive, 
And to the future flowera immortal give. 



III. FADIFO AUTUM1C. 

Tb' autumnal glories all have passed away ! 

The forest leaves no more in hectic red 
Give glowing tokens of their brief decay, 

But scattered lie, or rustle to the tread, 

Like whisper'd warnings firom the mouldering dead. 
The naked trees Stretch out their arms all day, 

And each bald hilltop lifts its reverend head 
As if for some new covering to pray. 

Come Winter, then, and spread thy robe of white 
Above the desolation of this soene , 

And when the sun with genas shall make it bright, 
Or, when its snowy folds by midnighf s queen 

Are silvered o'er with a serener light, 
We'll cease to sigh for 3ummer , s living green. 



I 



IT. A WIHTXR JTIOHT. 

flow calm, how solemn, how sublime the acene ! 
The moon in full-orbed glory sails above, 
And stars in myriads around her more; 

Each looking down with watchraJ eye serene 
On earth, which in a snowy shroud arrayed, 
And still, as in a dreamless sleep 'twere laid, 

8addens the spirit with its ^Af^Mikf mien : 
Yet doth it charm the eye— its gase still hold ; 
Just as the face of one we loved, when cold, 

And pale, and lovely e'en in death, 'tis seen, 
Will fix the mourner's eye, though trembling fears 
Fill all his soul, and firequent fall his teara. 

Oh, I could watch, tili morn ahould change the «ght, 

This cold, this beautiful, this mournful winter night 



T. TO THI emilK 8LAVB, 

Beautiful model of creative art ! 

My spirit feels the reverence for thee, 

That feit the ancienta for a deity : 
And did the sculptor shape thee, part by ps 
Fair, as if whole firom Genius* mighty heai 

Thou 'dst sprang, I ike Venus firom the foamii 
Ah ! not for show, in a disgraceful mart, 

Is that calm look of conscious purity ; 
Nor ahould unhallowcd eye presume to ste 
A sensual glance, where holy minds would 

As to some goddess in her virgin youth. 
But who could ahame in thy pure presence 

Save those who, false themselvea, must shrii 

FromthemUdlustreofungarniahedtruth? | 

VT. TO ARABELLA. 

Thirk is a pathos in those azure eyes, 
Touching, and beautiful, and stränge, fair 
When the fringed lids upturn, such radianc 

Beams out as in some brimming lakelet Hei 

Which undisturbed reflects the cloudless sk 
No tokens glitter there of pasaion wild, 

That into ecstasy with time shall rise ; 
But in the deep of those clear ort» are sig 
Which Poesy's prophetic eye divines — 

Of woman's love, enduring, undefiled ! 

If, like the lake at rest, through life we see 
Thy face reflect the heaven that in it shin 

No idol to thy worshippcrs thou ' lt be, 
For he will worship Heaven who worahipi 



THE WOODMAN. 



Hi Shoulders his axe for the woods, and aw 
Hies over the fields at the dawn of the day, 
And merrily whistles some tune as he goes, 
So heartily trudging along through the sno* 

His dog scents his track, and pursues to a m 
Now sending afiur the shrill tone« of his bar) 
Then answering the echo that comes back a 
Through the clear air of morn, over valley and 

And now in the forest the woodman doth st 
His eye marks the victime to fall by his han 
While true to its aim is the ready axe found, [1 
And quick do its blows through the woodUt 

The proud tree low bendeth its vigorous form, [ 
Whose freshness and strength have braved n 
And the sturdy oak ahakcs that never tremblcd 
Though the years of its glory öutnumber thre« 

They feil side by aide — -just as man in his p 
Lies down with die locks that are whitened by 
The trees which are felled into ashes will bi 
As man, by Death's blow, unto dust must n 

But twilight approaches : the woodman and 
Come plodding together through snowdrift am 
The axe, again shouldered, its day's work hath • 
The woodman is hungry — the dog wants his 

Oh, home is then sweet, and the evening re 
But the brow of the woodman with thought i 
He is conning a truth to be tested by all — 
That man, like the trees of the forest, most 
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Mrs. Ellet's father was Dr. William A. 
Lummis, a pupil and friend of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, whom in person he strikingly resem- 
bled. He resided several years in Woodbu- 
ry , New Jersey ; but afterward, giving up the 
practice of his profession, removed to Sodus 
Bay, on Lake Ontario, in the State of New 
York, where he purchased lands and spent 
his fortune in improving them. He died ma- 
ny years ago, eminently respected for his abil- 
ities and honorable character. His second 
wife, the mother of Mrs. Eilet, was Sarah 
Maxwell, a daughter of John Maxwell, a rev- 
olutionary officer, and niece of General Wil- 
liam Maxwell, who served in the army with 
distinction from Braddock's campaign until 
near the close of the war of independence, 
when an unjust system of promotions in- 
duced him with many others to surrender 
his commission. 

Miss Lummis was married, when about 
seventeen years of age, to Dr. William H. 
Eilet, then professor of chymistry in Colum- 
bia College, in New York, and since one of 
the professors in the College at Columbia, in 
South Carolina, where she resided several 
years. 

Mrs. Eilet began to write for the maga- 
zines in 1S33, and in the following year ap- 
peared her translation of Euphemia of Mes- 
sina, by Silvio Pellico. In the spring of 
1835 her tragedy of Teresa Contarini was 
successfully represented in New York and 
in some of the western cities. It is founded 
on Nicolini's Antonio Foscarini, which illus- 
trates one of the darkest periods in Venetian 
history, when the decrees of the Senate and 
the judgments of the Inquisitors were made 
most subservient to private purposes. The 
play is of the classic school, and it is too de- 
ficient in action to retain a place upon the 
stage. In the autumn of the same year she 
published in Philadelphia a volume entitled 
Poems, Translated and Original. 

From this period until it ceased to be pub- 
lished, Mrs. Eilet was a frequent contributor 
to the American Quarterly Review, for which 
she wrote papers on Italian Tragedy, The 



Italian Lyric Poets, Lamartine's Poems, Hu- 
go's Dramas, The Troubadours, Andreini's 
Adam, (the work which suggested to Milton 
the idea of his Paradise Lost,) &c. 

In 1841 she published The Characteis of 
Schiller, ananalysis and criticismof the prin- 
cipal persons in Schillert plays, with trans- 
lated extracts, and an essay on Schiller 's ge- 
nius. Her next work was Joanna of Sicily, 
a series of passages in the life of the queen 
of Naples, a blending of fact and fiction, with 
a coloring of the manners of the middle ages. 
This was followed by Country Rambles, a 
volume designed for juvenile readers, and de- 
scriptive of scenery in various parts of the 
United States. 

The last production of Mrs. Eilet, The 
Women of the American Revolution, in two 
volumes, was published in New York in 
the autumn of 1848. Her object was to il- 
lustrate the action and inüuence of her sex 
in the achievement of our national indepen- 
dence ; to exhibit something of the character 
and feeling of our heroic age, in the domestic 
side of the picture ; and with the assistance 
of a few gentlemen more familiär than her- 
seif with our public and domestic experi- 
ence, she has made a valuable and interest- 
ing work. 

From time to time Mrs. Eilet has also pub- 
lished papers in the North American Review, 
the Southern Quarterly Review, and several 
of the monthly magazines, upon many sub- 
jects of literature, art, and history, which 
evince considerable scholarship and literary 
dexterity. 

The poems of Mrs. Eilet do not pcrhaps 
evince much of the inspiration of genius, nor 
have they the freshness which distinguishes 
much verse that is very inferior in execution ; 
but while we rarely perceive in them any- 
thing that is striking, they, as well as her 
prose works, are uniformiy respectable. The 
most creditable illustrations of her abilities 
seem to be her translations from tne French 
and Italian languages, in which she has oc- 
casionally been remarkably successful. 

Mrs. Eilet now Testes V&"Ävw ^*ä\l 
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SU8CIUEHANNAH. 



L 



Softlt the blended light of evening rests 
Upon thee, lovely stream ! Thy gentle tide, 
Picturing the gorgeous beauty of the sky, 
Oaward, unbroken by the ruffling wind, 
Majestically flowa. Oh, by thy aide, 
Far frora the tumults and the throng of men, 
And the vain cares that vex poor human lifo, 
'T were happiness to dwell, alone with thee, 
And the wide, solemn grandeur of the scene. 
From thy green shores, the mountains that enclose 
In their vast sweep the beauties of the piain, 
Slowly receding, toward the skies ascend, 
Enrobed with clustering woods, o'er which the smile 
Of Autumn in hU loveliness hath passed, 
Touching their foliage with his brilliant hues, 
And flinging o'er the lowliest leaf and shrub 
His golden livery. On the distant heights 
Soft clouds, earth-based, reposc, and Stretch afar 
Their burnished summits in the clear, blue heaven, 
Flooded with splendor, that the dazzled eye 
Toms drooping from the sight Nature is here 
Liko a throned sovereign, and thy voiee doth teil, 
In music never silent, of her power. 
Nor are thy tones unanswered, where she builds 
Such monuments of regal sway. These wide, 
Untrodden forests cloquently speak, 
Whether the breath of summer stir their depths, 
Or the hoarse raoaning of November' 8 blast 
Strip from the boughs their covering. All the air 
Is now instinet with life. The merry hum 
Of the ret Urning bee, and the blithe song 
Of fluttering bird, mocking the solitude, 
Swell upward ; and the play of dashing streama 
From the green mountain-side is faintly heard. 
The wild swan swims the waters* azure breast 
With graceful sweep, or, startled, soars away, 
Clcaving with mounting wing the clear, bright air. 

Oh, in the boasted lands beyond the deep, 
Where Beauty hath a birthright, where each mound 
And mouldering ruin teils of ages past — 
And every breeze, as with a spirit's tone, 
Doth waft the voiees of Oblivion back, 
Waking the aoul to lofty memories, 
Is there a scene whose loveliness could fill 
The heart with peace more pure ? Nor yet art thou, 
Proud stream ! without thy records — graven deep 
On yon eternal hüls, which shall endure 
Long as their summits breast the wintry storm, 
Or smile in the warm sunshine. Thcy have been 
The chroniclers of centurics gone by : 
Of a stränge race, who trod perchance their sides, 
Ere these gray woods had sprouted from the earth 
Which now they shade. Here onward swept thy 

waves, 
When tones now silent mingled with their sound, 
And the wide shore was vocal with the song 
Of hunter chief, or lover*s gentle strain. 
Those passed away — forgotten as they passed ; 
But hoher recollections dwell with thee : 
Here hath immortal Freedom built her proud 
And solemn monuments. The mighty dust 
Of heroes in her cause of glory fidlen, 
Hath mingled with the soil and hallowed it 
Tby waten in their brilliant path have seen 



The desperate strife that won a rescued world — 
The deeds of men who live in grateful hearts, 
And hymned their requiem. Far beyond this vale, 
That sends to heaven its incense of lone flowers, 
Gay vilkge spires ascend — and the glad voiee 
Of industry is heard. So in the lapse 
Of future years these ancient woods shall bow 
Beneath the levelling axe — and man's abodes 
Displace their sylvan honors. They will paaa 
In tum away ; yet, heedless of all change, 
Surviving all, thou still wilt murmur on, 
Lessoning the fleeting race that look on thee 
To mark the wrecks of time, and read their doom. 



LAKE ONTARIO. 



Dxef thonghts o'ershade my spirit while I gase 

Upon the blue depths of thy mighty breast; 
Thy glassy face is bright with sunset rays, 

And thy far-stretching waters are at rest, 
Save the small wave that on thy margin plays, 

Lifting to summer airs its flashing crest : 
While the fleet hues across thy surface driven, 
Mingle afar in the embrace of heaven. 
Thy smile is glorious when the morning's spring 

Gives half its glowing beauty to the deep ; 
When the dusk swallow dips his drooping wing, 

And the gay winds that o'er thy bosom sweep 
Tribute from dewy woods and violets bring, 

Thy restless billows in their gifls to steep» 
Thou f t beautiful when evening moonbeams shine, 
And the soft hour of night and stars is thine. 

Thou hast thy tempests, too; the lightning's home 
Is near thee, though unseen ; thy peaceful shore, 

When storms have lashed these waters into foam, 
Echoes füll oft the pealing thunder's roar. 

Thou hast dark trophies : the unhonored tomb 
Of those now sought and wept on earth no more : 

Füll many a goodly form, the loved and brave, 

Lies whelmed and still beneath thy sullen wave. 

The world was young with thee : this swelling flood 
As proudly swelled, as purcly met the sky, 

When sound of life roused not the ancient wood, 
Save the wild eagle's scream, or panther*s cry : 

Here on this verdant bank the savage stood, 
And shook his dart and battle-axe on high, 

While hues of slaughter tinged thy billows blue, 

As deeper and more dose the conflict grew. 

Here, too, at early morn, the hunter's song 
Was heard from wooded isle and grassy glade; 

And here, at eve, these clustered bowers among, 
The low, sweet carol of the Indian maid, 

Chiding the alumbering breeze and shadows long, 
That kept her lingering lover from the shade, 

While, scarcely seen, thy willing waters o'er, 

8ped the light bark that bore him to the shore. 

Those scenes are past The spirit of changing years 
Has breathed on all around, save thee alone. 

More faintly the receding woodland hears 
Thy voiee, once füll and joyous as its own. 

Nation« have gone from earth, nor trace appoars 
To teil their tale — forgotten or unknown : 

Yet here, unchanged, untamed, thy waten li*s 

Azure, and clear, and boundlesa as the sky. 
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THE DELAWARE WATER-GAP. 

Oum weftera Und can boast no lovelier spot 
The hüls which in their ancient grandeur stand, 
Piled to the frowning clouds, the bulwarks seem 
Of this wild scene, resolved that none but Heaven 
Shall look upon iU beauty. Round their breast 
A curtained fringe depends, of golden mist, 
Tottched by the alanting sunbeams ; while below 
The ailent irrer, with majeatic sweep, 
Pursues his ahadowed way — hia glassy face 
Unbroken, save when stoopa the lone wild awan 
To float in pride, or dip his ruffled wing. 
Talk ye of aolitude 1 — It iß not here. 
Nor ailence. — Low, deep murmurs are abroad. 
Thoae towering hilla hold converoe with the sky 
That amiles upon their aummits ; and the wind 
Which stira their wooded «des, whiapera of life, 
And beara the bürden aweet from leaf to lea£ 
Bidding the stately forest-boughs look bright, 
And nod to greet his coming ! And the brook, 
That with its silvery gleam comes leaping down 
From the hillside, has, too, a tale to teil ; 
The wild bird's music mingles with its chime ; 
And gay young flowera, that bloasom in its path, 
Send forth their perfume as an added gift. 
The river uttera, too, a aolemn voice, 
And teils of deeds long past, in agea gone, 
When not a sound was heard along his shorea, 
Save the wild tread of aavage feet, or ahriek 
Of aome expiring captive — and no bark 
E'er cleft his gloomy waters. Now, his waves 
Are vocal oflen with the hunter's song ; 
Now visit, in their glad and onward course, 
The abodes of happy men, gardens and fields, 
And cultured plains — still bearing, as they pass, 
Fertility renewed and freah delights. 

The time has been — so Indian legenda say — 
When here the mighty Delaware poured not 
His ancient waters through, but turned aside 
Through yonder doli and washed those shaded vales. 
Then, too, these riven clifls were one smooth hill, 
Which smiled in the warm sunbeams, and displayed 
The wealth of summer on its graceful slope. 
Thither the hunter-chiefiains oft repaired 
To light their council-fires ; while its dim height, 
For ever veiled in mist, no mortal dared, 
T is seid, to scale ; save one white-haired old man, 
Who there held commune with the Indian's God, 
And thence brought down to men his high com- 

mands. 
Years paased away : the gifted seer had lived 
Beyond life's natural term, and bent no more 
His weary Umbs to seek the mountain's summiL 
New tribes had filled the land, of fiercer mien, 
Who strove agsinst each other. Blood and death 
Filled those green ahades where all before was peace, 
And the stern warrior acalped his dying captive 
E'en on the precincts of that holy spot [mourned 
Where the Great Spirit had been. Borne few, who 
The unnatural slaughter, urged the aged priest 
Agsin to seek the consecrated height, 
Succot from Heaven, and mercy to implore. 
They watched him from afar. He labored slowly 
High up the steep ascent, and vanished aoon 



Behind the folded clouda, which clustered dark 
As the last hues of sunset paased away. 
The night feil heavily ; and soon were heard 
Low tone8 of thunder from the mountain-top, 
Muttering, and echoed from the distant hills 
In deep and solemn peal ; while lurid flashes 
Of lightning rent anon the gathering gloom. 
Then, wilder and more loud, a fearful crash 
Bunt on the startled ear : the earth, convulsed, 
Groaned from its solid centre ; forest« ahook 
For leagues around ; and, by the sudden gleam 
Which flung a fitful radiance on the spot, 
A sight of dread was seen. The mount was rent 
From top to base ; and where so late had smiled 
Green boughs and bloaaoma, yawned a frightful 

chasm, 
Filled with unnatural darkness. From afar 
The distant roar of waters then was heard : 
They came, with gathering sweep, o'erohelming all 
That checked their headlong course ; the rieh maize 
The low-roofed hut, its aleeping inmates — all [field, 
Were swept in speedy, undistinguished ruin ! 
Morn looked upon the deaolated acene 
Of the Great Spirit's anger, and beheld 
Strange waters passing through the cloven rocks ; 
And men looked on in silence and in fear, 
And far removed their dwellings from the spot, 
Where now no more the hunter chased his prey, 
Or the war-whoop was heard. Thus years went on : 
Each trace of desolation vaniahed fast ; 
Those bare and blackened clifls were overspread 
With fresh, green foliage, and the swelling earth 
Yielded her stores of flowera to deck their aide*. 
The river passed mojestically on 
Through his newchanncl ; verduregraeed hisbankt; 
The wild bird murmured aweetly as before 
In its belovCd woods ; and naught remained, 
Save the wild tales which hoary chieftains told, 
To mark the change celestial vengeance wrought 



EXTRACT8 FROM TERESA CONTARINL 



IXSEXSIBILITT. 

My heart is scnseleas. It is cold— - cold— cold ! 
Steeled in an apathy more deep than wo, 
Which even keen Thought can never pierce again. 
What nights of feverish unrest I've borne, 
What days of weeping and of bittern ess, 
When I have schooled me to a mocking calmness, 
While my heart ached within ! But all is past! 
My spirit is a waste o'er which hath raged 
The desolating firc, to leave its trace 
In blackened ruins. I can feel no more ! 
Would that I could ! I 'd nitrier bcar the gnawing 
Of anguish, than this dull, dead, frozen void, 
In which all sense is buried. 



LOTS, IX TOUTH AXD AGE. 

How doth Youth 
Wear his soft yoke ? More lightly than he wears 
The pageant plume, which every fickle wind 
Stira at its will, to be thrown careleas by, 
When he shsll weary of its pride ! To youth 
Love is the shallow rill that mocka tite %\ixvjfcöccÄ > 
Wasüng its atiengüi \iv \d\e ioam. vwvj « 
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To age, the river. silent,*broad, and deep— 
Hiding the wealth of years within its breast— 
Baffling the vain eye that would read its deptha— 
Broader and deeper growing, as the Channel 
Of lue wcars on ! 



80DÜS BAY. 

I bless thee, native ahore ! 
Thy woodlands gay, and waters sparkling clear ! 

'Tis like a dream once more 
The music of thy thousand wäves to hear, 

As, murm u ring up the santl, 
With kisses bright they lave the sioping land. 

The gorgeous sun looks down, 
Bathing theo gladly in his noontide ray ; 

And o'er thy headlands brown 
With loving light the tints of evening play i 

Thy whispering breezes fear 
To break the calm so softly hallowed here. 

Herc, in her grecn domain, 
The stamp of Nature's sovereignty is found ; 

With scarce disputed reign 
8he d well 8 in all the solitude around : 

And here slic loves to wear 
The regal garb that suiU a queen so fair. 

Füll oll my heart hath yearned 
For thy sweet shides and vales of sunny rest; 

Even as the swan returned, 
Stoops to repose upon thy azure breast, 

I greet each welcome spot 
Forsaken long — trat ne'er, ah, ne'er forgot 

T was here that memory grew — peft; 
Twas here that childhood's hopes and cares were 

Its early freshness, too — 
Ere droops the soul, of her best joys bereu : 

Where are they 1 — o'er the track 
Of cold years, I would call the Wanderers back ! 

They must lie with thee still : 
Thou art unchanged — as bright the sunbeams play: 

Frora not a tree or hill 
Hath time one huc of beauty snatched away 

Unchanged alike should be 
The blessed things so late resigned to thee. 

Give back, oh, smiling deep, 
The heart's fair sunshine, and the dreams of youth 

That in thy bosom sleep— 
Life's April innocence, and trustful truth ! 

The tones that breathed of yore 
In thy lone murmurs, once again restore. 

Where have they vanished all ? — 
Üiily the heedless winds in answer aigh ; 

Still rushing at thy call, 
With reckless sweep the streamlet flaahes by ! 

And idle as the air, 
Or fleeting stream, my soul's insatiate prayer. 

Home of sweet thoughts — farewell ! 
Where'er through changeful life my lot may be, 

A deep and hallowed spell 
U on thy waters and thy woods for me : 

Though vainly fancy craves 
its childhood with the music of thy 



O'ER THE WILD WASTE. 

O'im the wild waste where flowers of hope lay dead, 
And wan raysstruggled faintly through the gloom, 

Like starbeams on the midnight waten shed — 
Thou hast brought back the sunshine and thebloom. 

Like the free bird at heaven's blue portal singing, 
Thy Coming heralded the auspicious morn ; 

And golden songs, and airy shapes upspringing» 
In answering joy from night's dark breast were born. 

Thou art the flower, whence zephyrs' balm is stealing: 
The fountain, sparkling in the smile of day : 

The sunwrought iris, in the doud revealing 
More tints than on the radiant sunset play. 

Blessings be with thee, oh, thou happy hearted ! 

For thoughts of beauty, firesh, and glad, and wild — 
For visions of enchantment long departed, 

Bright as when first they dawned on Fancy 's child ! 

The Beautiful, that from life's sky had faded, 
Fleet dream of joy — ere passed the morning ray, 

Shines forth, by sorrow's wing no longer ehaded, 
And pours again a sunshine on my way. 

No rainbow lustre to thy life's sweet dreaming, 
No gifls like thine, alas ! can she iropart, [ing — 

Whose trust, lone dove o'er darkened waters gleam- 
Comes home to nestle in her pining heart ! 

Yet go thy way, blest e vermorc and blessing! [prayen 
Heaven scorns not, nor wilt thou, one deep heart's 

And mine shall be, that earth's best joys possesaing, 
God's lovc may guard thee — his peculiar care ! 



SONG. 



Coxe, fill a pledge to sorrow, 

The song of mirth is o'er, 
And if there 's sunshine in our heart«, 

'T will light our theme the more : 
And pledge we dull life's changea, 

As round the swift hours pass — 
Too kind were fate, if none but gems 

Should sparkle in Time's glasa. 

The dregs and foam together 

Unite to crown the cup, 
And well we know the weal and wo 

That All life's chalice up ! 
Life's sickly rcvellers perish — 

The goblet scarcely drained : 
Then lightly quaff, nor lose the sweets 

Which may not be retained. 

What reck we that unequal 

Its vary ing currents swell — 
The ude that bears our pleasurea down, 

Buries our griefs as well ; 
And if the swifi-winged tempest 

Have croased our changeful day, 
The wind that tossed our bark has swept 

Füll many a doud away. 

Then grieve not that naught mortal 

Endurea through passing yeara : 
Did life one changeless tenor keep, 

'Twere cause, indeed, for tears. 
And fill we, ere our parting, 

A mantling pledge to sorrow : 
The pang that wrings the heart to-day, 

Time's touch will heal to-morrow ! 
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THE OLD LOVE. 

Thi oW love— the old love— 

It hath a master spell, 
And in. its home — Üie human heart—- 

It worketh streng and well : 
Ay, well and sure it worketh, 

And casteth out amain 
Intrusive shapes of evil — 

A sullen, spectral train : 
The serpent, Pride, is crested, 

And Hate hath Ups of gall ; 
But the old love — the old love— 

Tis stronger than them all ! 

Tears, weary yearo have vanished, 

Lady, ßince whisperers wrought 
The work that sundered you and me, 

With words that poison thought : 
Ah ! lasting i§ the aorrow 

Of a deep and hidden wound, 
When with the Coming morrow 

No healing balm is found ; 
And easy 'tis with words to hide 

The stricken spirit's yearning, 
And wear a look of icy pride 

When the heart within is burning ! 

Oh, 'tis a bitter, bitter thing, 

Beneath God's holy sky, 
To fiU that sentient thing, the heart, 

With strife and enmity ! 
Tea, wo to those who plant the seed 

That yieldeth naught but dole — 
To those who thus do murder 

God's image in the soul ! 
Tet silently and softly 

The dews of mercy feil : 
And the old love — the old love— 

It triumphs over aJL 

It was but yestereven 

A vision light and free, 
From the old and happy dreamland, 

Came gliding down to me : 
A vision, lady, of the past, 

The cottage far away, 
Where you and I together 

Oft sat at close of day — 
Where you and I together 

Oft watched the starlit akies, 
And the soul of gentle kindness 

Beamed on me firom your eyes : 

And there were gentle voices, 

Like some remembered song, 
And there were hovering shadows, 

A pale and beauteous throng ! 
They seemed like blessed angels, 

Those kindly memories — 
That floated on their beaming wings, 

To steep the soul in peace ! 
They smiled upon me softly, 

Though ne'er a word was spoke— 
And then the golden past came back, 

And then — my proud heart broke ! 



And, lady, from the vision 

I wistrul rose to pray, 
That unto ruling love might be 

The victory alway : 
Oh, many are its cruel fbes — 

A host well armed and streng, 
And that fair garnished Chamber 

Hath been their dweüing long : 
But the old love— the old love— 

It hath a master spell, 
And in its home— the human heart— 

It worketh sure and well'! 



THE 8EA-KINGS. 



• They uv riffatty named em-king»," eays tbe autbor of tbe InfCng» 
Mfm, " wbo oerer aeeji »belter ander » rooC, and Dever dnio their 
i diuakinf -hörn at a cottafe Are." 



Oüb realm is mighty Ocean, 

The broad and sea-green wave 
That ever hails our greeting _ 

Our dwelling-place and grave ! 
For us the paths of glory lie 

Far on the swelling deep ; 
And, brothers to the Tempcst, 

We shrink not at his sweep ! 

Our music is the storm-blast 

In fierceness revelüng nigh, 
When on our graven bucklers gleam 

His lightnings glancing by. 
Tet most the flash of war-steel keen 

Is welcome in our sight, 
When flies the startled foeman 

Before our falchions* light 

We ask no peasant's shelter, 

We seek no noble's bowers ; 
Tet they must yield us tribute meet, 

For all they boast is ours. 
No castled prince his wide domain 

Dares firom our yoke to free ; 
And, like mysterious Odin, 

We rule the land and sea ! 

Rear high the blood-red banner ! 

Its folds in triumph wave — 
And long unsullied may it stream 

The Standard of the brave ! 
Our swords outspeed the meteor's glance : 

The world their might shall know, 
80 long as heaven shines o'er us, 

Or ocean rolle below ! 



VENICE. 



From afar 
The surgelike tone of multitudes, the hum 
Of glad, familiär voices, and the wild, 
Faint music of the happy gondolier, 
Float up in blended murmurs. Queen of cities ' 
Godde8s of ocean ! with the beauty crowned 
Of Aphrodite firom her parent deep ! 
If thine Ausonian heaven denies the strength 
That nerves a mountain race of sterner mould. 
It gives thee charms whose very softneas wins 
All hearts to worship ! 
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80NNET8. 



HABT MAGDALE1C. 

Blissep, tho' grief and shame o'erflow thine eye« ; 

Blessed, though scofted at by the gazing crowd : 

He unto whom thou kneelst rebukes the proud, 
And bida thee now the child of Heaven arise. 
Hath he not said, that where the bramble grew 

The myrtle should come up 1 the sweet fir tree 

Replace the thorn, and grase abundantly 
Wave where the desert land no moisture knew 1 

But see the bleak and lonely wilderncss 
With fragrant roses, like a garden bloora — 

The perished tree revive, again to bless ! 
See, fed with streams, the thirety land rejoiee — 
And hear the waste lift up its gladsome voiee, 

M To taste his fruit», let my Belovcd come." 



THE GOOD 8HEPHEBD. 

8npiixBD,with meekbrow wrcathed with bloasoms 
sweet, 

Who guardst thy timid flock with tenderest care, 
Who guid'at in sunny paths their wandering feet, 

And the young lambs dost in thy bosom bear ; 

Who leadst thy happy flock to pastures fair, 
And by still waters at the noon of day — 

Charming with lute divine the silent air, 
What tirae they linger on the verdant way : 

Good Shepherd ! might one gentle, distant strain 
Of that iraroortal melody sink deep 
Into my heart, and pierce its careless sleep, 

And melt by powerful lovc its sevenfold chain : 
Oh, then my soul thy voiee shoold know, and flee 
To mingle with thy flock, and ever follow Thee ! 



OU, WXART HEART. 

Oh, weary heart, there is a rest for thee ! 

Oh truant heart, there is a blcssed home — 
An isle of gladness on life's wayward sca, 

Where storms that vex the waters never come ; 
There trecs perennial yield their balmy shade, 

There flower-wreathed hüls in sunlit beauty sleep, 
There meckstreams m urm ur thro' thc verdant glade, 

There heaven bends smiling o'er the placid deep. 
Winnowcd by wings immortal that fair isle; 

Vocal its air with music from above : 
There mects the exilc eye a welcoming smile ; 

There ever speaks a summoning voiee of love 
Unto the heavy-Iadcn and distressed, 
" Come unto me, and I will give you rest" 



"ABIDE WITH US." 



" Ab ide with us ! The evening hour draws on ; 
And pleasant at the daylight's fading dose 

The traveller'B repose ! 
And as at moru's approach the shades are gone, 
Thy words, oh, blessed stranger, have dispelled 
Tue midnight gloom in which our souls wore held. 

8ad were our souls, and quenched hope's latest ray, 
But thou to us hast words of comfort given 

Of Him who came from heaven ! 
How burned our hearts witbin us on the way» 
While thou the sacred scripture didst unfold, 
And bad'st us trust the promise given of old. 



Abide with us : let us not lose thee yet ! 
Lest unto us the cloud of fear return, 

When we are left to mourn 
That Iarael's Hope — his better Sun — is eet ! 
Oh, teach us more of what we long to know, 
That new-born joy may chide our faithless wo." 

Tbus in their sorrow the disciples prayed, 
And knew not He was Walking by their aide 

Who on the cross had died ! 
But when he broke the consecrated bread, 
Then saw they who had deigned to bless their board, 
And in the stranger hailed their risen Lord. 

" Abide with us !" Thus the believer prays, 
Compassed with doubt and bitterness and dread— • 

When, as lue from the dead, 
The bow of merey breaks upon his gaze : 
He trusts the word, yet fears lest from his heart 
He whose discouree is peace too soon depart 

Open, thou trembling one, the portal wide, 
And to the inmost Chamber of thy breast 

Take home the heavenly guest ! 
He for thc famished shall a feast provide — 
And thou shalt taste the bread of life, and see 
The Lord of angels come to sup with thee. 

Belovöd — who for us with care hast sought — 
Say, shall we hear thy voiee, and let thee wait 

All night before the gate — 
Wet with the dews — nor greet thee as we ought ? 
Oh, strike the fetters from the hand of pride, 
And, that we perish not, with us, O Lord, abide ! 



THE PERSECUTED. 



Oh vtfrl ! thine be thrvefold blüa in heaven, 
For thou od Üii» daik wirth h*>l niucb furfivm. 

It was a bitter pain 
That picreed her gentle heart ; 
For barbcd by malice was the dart, 
And sped with trcachery's deadliest art, 

The shaft ne'er sped in vuin. 
That trusting heart, so true, 
(For guile it never knew !) 
The tender heart, that ever clung 
Where its wild wreath of love was flung — 
The proud, high heart, that could have borne 
All, save that false, unrighteous scorn — 
It writhed beneath the stroke 

Of that stränge, cruel wrong : 
Tet not — not then it broke — 

For brave it was and strong ! 
T was like the startled dove, 

8cared from her woody nest— 
Her sheltered home of love, 
Deep in the mountain's breast : 
When first she mounts, the carerns ring 
To the wild flapping of her wing ; 
But once aloft, she cleaves the light, 
And floats in calm, unruffled flight 
Thus struggling o'er the wo to rise, 
The stricken, beart-distempered fliee— 
Thus soars at last, its pain and peril o'er, 
Serene in tranquil pride, to fear the shaft no more 



ELIZABETH F. ELLET. 
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A DIROE .• 

Hi is gone ! Tbough mournfully 
Cornea the deep, beart-heave'd sign, 

Though your tears do fall like rain, 
Though no outward sign could show 
All the bosom's wordleaa wo— 

All is in vain : 
He, for whom ye, stricken, moura, 
He, the lost one, ahall return 

Never again ! 

To the grave in silence down, 

To the Süllen, rayless gloom 

In the Chambers of the tomb, 
He now ia gone ! 
With hia trustful, generous truth, 
In hia guileless, joyoua youth — 

In hia gentle conatancy, 

In hia young heart'a purity ; 
Wearing life's wreath blooming, bright, 
That had known no touch of blight ; 

With the genius God had given, 

In the very smile of Heaven ; 
Smiling all around, above him, 
Knowing none who did not love him— 
. He hath pasaed away ! 

Te who atrove his flight to atay, 
Well ye know that he you moura 

Never cauaed your hearta a pein, 
Till he left you, to return 
Never again ! 

Paas with meaaured paoe and slow, 
Hide the faces pale with wo ; 
Solemn music, sad and low, 

Fill the hallowed aisle ! 
Let the the darkly-folded paO 
Like a shadow o'er him fall — 

Him — your joy e'erwhile ; 
Let the slowly sounding bell 
Peal its deep-voiced, warning knell : 
To the earth, with words of trust, 
Then coromit him — dust to dust ! 
Weep now for the lonely morrow, 

For the hearthlight cold— 
In your dark and silent aorrow, 

Hearta wnh grief grown old : 
Ye have trod the vintage dread, 

Till no purple drops remain ; 
Till no more its wine ia ahed 

Ye have drained the cup of pein. 
And ye know, as yeara go on, 
And are nu rabered one by one, 
Thia aame grief sball have its reat 
In the worn and wounded breast ; 

Ye ahall look and long in vain, 
Following still in thought the track 
He haa pasaed, who will come back 
Never again ! 

Frienda of youth, too, he left, 

When he departed : 
They are weeping now, bereft — 

They, the true hearted. 

* In style and mearar«, this U an tmitadon of apoemby 
a Engliah author, entiUed The Flight of Youta, 



Desolate ia now the place 
Where so late they saw his face, 
And a darkness seems to brood 
On the Budden solitude. 
8oon the place* that of yore 
Knew, shall know the lost no more ; 
8oon forgotten he shall be, 

He who all so happy made 
With his smile so light and free, 

Bringing sunahine to the shade. 
Ay, between those hearta and hiai 
Lies a gulf so dark and dim, 
Eyea of flesh look not upon 

That stränge distant shore, 
Whither the lost friend is gone 

To return no more ! 

Alas ! 'tis even so: 
Yet rrom that unknown land, 
That house not made with mortal hand, 
Can not the parted soul command 
8ome balm for earthly wo ? 

Bleased the dead, the 8pirit saith, 

Who life's beguiling path have trod 
Obedient to the law of faith, 

With heart still fixed on God. 
Eye hath not aeen that world above ; 
Ear hath not heard that hymn of love : 
Oh, if but once were rent away 
The veil which hidea that heavenly day, 
On this cold earth we would not stay ! 
Heard we the harpings of that sphere, 
We would not linger hero ! 
Yea, we would spurn this darksome earth, 

And stretch our eager wings, and fly 
To claim our heritage by birth — 

Heaven and Eternity ! 
Nor marvel — in that glorious land, 
Who taste the joys at God's right hand, 

Where love divine doth reign — 
Who Heaven's own praiaes learn — 
To this sad earth return 
Never again ! 



THE BUBIAL. 

Wi laid her in the hallowed place 

Beeide the solemn deep, 
Where the old woods by Greenwood's ahore 

Keep watch o'er those who aleep : 

We laid her there — the young and fair, 

The guileleas, cherished one — 
Ab if a part of lifo itaelf 

With her we loved were gone. 

Like to the flowers ehe lived and bloomed. 

Ab bright and pure as they ; 
And like a flower the blight had touched, 

8he early paased away. 

Oh, none might know her but to love, 

Nor name her but to preise, 
Who only love for others knew 

Through life's brief toto*1 dvjv 




JULIA H. SCOTT. 



The late Mrs. Mayo describes the life of 
Mrs. Scott as having been " commenced in 
one of the quietest mountain Valleys, and, 
with one or two brief episodes only, matured 
and finished not a dozen miles from where it 
was begun." In such a career there could 
have been little to interest the public, and 
her friend appropriately confined the me- 
moir prehxed to her poems as much as pos- 
sible to the growth and product of her mind. 
Mrs. Scott's maiden name was Julia H. Rin- 
net, and she was born on the fourth of No- 
vember, 1809, in the beautiful valley of She- 
shequia, in northern Pennsylvania« Her pa- 
rents were in humble circumstances, and as 
the eldest of a large family she seems to have 
lived the patient Griselda, beautiful ly fulfil- 
ling all the duties of her condition, while she 
availed hereelf of every opportunity to en- 
large her knowledge and improve her tastes. 
She wrote verses with some point and har- 
mony when but twelve years of age, and 
when sixteen or seventeen began to publish 



in a village newspaper essays and poenra that 
evinced a fine fancy and earnest feeling. She 
afterward wrote for The Casket, a monthly 
magazine published in Philadelphia, for The 
New- Yorker, and for the Universalist reli- 
gious Journals. In May, 1835, she was mar- 
ried to Dr. David L. Scott, of Towanda, the 
principal village of the county, which from 
this period became her home. In 1838 she 
visited Boston, and she made some other ez- 
cursions for the improvement of her health, 
but consumption had wasted the singularly 
fine person and blanched the beautiful face 
which I remember to have seen in their me- 
ridian, and in the last year of her life she had 
no hope of restoration. She died at Towan- 
da on the fifth of March, 1842. 

The poems of Mrs. Scott, with a memoir 
by Miss S. C. Edgarton, (aft erward Mrs. 
Mayo,) were published in Boston, in 1843. 
The volume contains an excellent portrait 
of her by S. A. Mount, and several commem- 
orative poems by her friends. 
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THE TWO GRAVE8. 

Thkt sweetly slumber, aide by side, 
UpoD the green and pleasant hill, 

Where the young morning's sunny tide 
First wakes the shadows, dark and still, 

And where gray twilight's breeze goes by 

Laden with woodland melody, 

And Heaven's own tireless watchmen keep 

A vigil o'er their slumbers deep. 

They sleep together — but their graves 
Are marked by no sepulchral stone ; 

Above their heads no willow waves, 
No cypress shade is o'er them thrown : 

The only record of their deeds 

Is that where silent Memory leads, 

Their only monument of ferne 

Is found in each belovld name. 

Oh, theirs was not the course which seals 

Tbe fevor of a fickle world, 
They did not raise the warring steel, 

Their hands no Woody flag unfurled ; 
They came not with a cup of wrath, 
To drench with gall life's thorny path, 
Bot, day and night, they strove to win, 
By iove, the palsied soul from sin. 



Like two bright stars at eventide, 

They shone with undiminished ray ; 
And though clouds gathered far and wide» 

Still held they on their upward way, 
And still unheeded swept them by 
The threatenings of this lower.sky — 
For they had built upon the Hlbk, 
Defying tide and tempest's shock. 

To them the vanities of life 

Were but as bubbles of the sea : 

They shunned the boisterous swell of strife ; 
From Pride' s low thrall their souls wem 
free. 

They only sought by Christ to show 

The Father*s love for all below ; 

They only strove through Christ to raise 

The wandering mind from error's maze. 

Bat now they sleep — and oh, may ne'er 
One careless footstep press the sod 

Where moulder those we held so dear, 
The friends of man, the friends of God ! 

And let alone warm feeling twine 

An ofrering at their lowry shrine ; 

While all who knew them humbly try 

Like them to live, like them to die. 
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MY CHILD. 

M Tb«? » om who hu Iov«d ma febamd fron thm dajr." 

Thk foot of Spring is on yon blue-topped mountain, 

Leaving its green prints 'neath each spreading tree ; 
Her voice i§ heard beeide the swelling fountain, 

Giving sweet tones to its wild melody. 
From the warm aouth ehe bringe unnumbered rose», 

To greet with smiles the eye of grief and care : 
Her balmy breath on the worn brow reposes, 

And her rieh gifte are acattered everywhere ; — 

I heed them not, my child. 

In the low vale the snow-white daisy springeth, 

The golden dandelion by its aide ; 
The eglantine a dewy fragrance flingeth 

To the soft breeze that wanders far and wide. 
The hyacinth and polyanthus render, 

From their deep hearts, an offering of love ; 
And fresh May-pinka and half-blown lilacs tender 

Their grateful homage to the akies above ; — 

I heed them not, my child. 

In the clear brook are springing water-cresses, 

And pale green rushes, and fair, nameleas flowers ; 
While o'er them dip the willow's verdaut tresses, 

Dimpling the surface with their mimic showers. 
The honeysuckle stealthily is creeping 

Round the low porch and mossy cottage-eaves ; 
Oh ! 8pring hath fairy treasures in her keeping, 

And lovely are the landscapes that she weaves j — 

'T is naught to me, my child. 

Down the green lane come pealsof heartfelt laughter; 

The school hath sent its eldest inmates forth ; 
And now a smaller band comes dancing after, 

Filling the air with shouts of infant mirth. 
At the rüde gate the anxious dame is bending, 

To clasp her rosy dariings to her breast ; 
Joy, pride, and hope, are in her bosom blending ; 

Ah ! peace with her is no unusual guest ; — 

Not so with me, my child. 

All the day long I listen to the singing 

Of the gay birds and winds among the trees ; 
Bat a sad under-strain is ever ringing 

A tale of death and its dread mysteriös. 
Nattte to me the letter is, that killeth — 

The spirit of her charms has passed away ; 
A fount of bliss no more my bosom filleth — 

Slombers its idol in anconscious clay ; — 

Thou 'rt in the graoe, my child. 

For thy glad voice my spirit inly pineth, 

I languish for thy blue eyes' holy light : 
V ainly for me the glorious sunbeam shineth ; 

Vainly the blessed stars come forth at night. 
I walk in darkness, with the tomb before me, 

Longing to Tay my dust beside thine own ; 
Oh cast the mantle p( thy presence o'er me ! 

Beloved, leave me not so deeply lone ; — 

Come back to me, my child ! 

Upon that breast of pitying love thou leanest, 
Which oft on earth did pülow such as thou, 

Nor turned away petitioner the meanest : 
Pray to Hirn, sinless he will hear thee now. 



Plead for thy weak and broken-hearted mother ; 

Pray that thy voice may whisper words of peace : 
Her ear is deaf, and can discern no other ; 

Speak, and her bitter sorrowings shall cease ; — 

Come back to me, my child ! 

Come bat in dreams — let me once more behold thee, 

As in thy hours of buoyancy and glee, 
And one brief moment in my arms enfold thee— 

Beloved, I will not ask thy stay with me. 
Leave but the impress of thy dovelike beauty, 

Which Memory strives so vainly to recall, 
And I will onward in the path of duty, 

Restraining tears that ever fain would fall ; — 

Come but in dreams, my child ! 



INVOCATION TO POETRY. 

1 1 nid to Um spirit of pomy, ' Come back; thou art mj eoroßwt•Ii , " 



Coxs back, come back, sweet spirit, 

I miss thee in my dreams ; 
I miss thee in the laughing bowers 

And by the gushing streams. 
The eunahine hath no gladness, 

The harp no joyous tone— 
Oh, darkly glide the moments by 

Since thy soft light has flown. 

Come back, come back, sweet spirit, 

As in the glorious past, 
When the halo of a brighter world 

Was round my being cast ; 
When midnight had no darkness, 

When sorrow smiled through tears, 
And life'ß blue sky seemed bowed in love, 

To bless the Coming years. 

Come back, come back, sweet spirit, 

Like the glowing flowers of spring, 
Ere Time hath snatched the last pure wreatb 

From Fancy's glittering wing ; 
Ere the heaifs increasing shadows 

Refuse to pass away, 
And the silver cords wax thin which bind 

To heaven the weary clay. 

Come back, thou art my comforter : 

What is the world to me 1 
Its cares that live, its hopes that die, 

Its heartless revelry 1 
Mine, mine, oh blessed spirit ! 

The inspiring draught be mine, 
Though words may ne'er reveal how 

My worahip at thy ahrine. 

Come back, thou holy spirit, 

By the bliss thou mayst impart, 
Or by the pain thine absence givea 

A deeply stricken heart 
Come back, as comes the sunshine 

Upon the sobbing sea, 
And every roaming thought shall vow 

AUegiance to thee. 




ANNA PEYRE DINNIES. 



Mrs. Dinnies is a daughter of Mr. Justice 
Shackleford, of South Carolina, and was edu- 
cated at a school in Charleston conducted by 
the daughters of Dr. Ramsay, the historian. 
In 1830 she was married to Mr. John C. Din- 
nies, then of St. Louis, where she resided 
until the recent removal of Mr. Dinnies to 
New Orleans. Mrs. Haie, in her Ladies' 
Wreath, states that she became engaged in 
a literary correspondence with Mr. Dinnies 
more than four years before their Union, and 
that they never met until one week before 
their marriage. " The contract was made 
solely from sympathy and congeniality of I 



mind and taste ; and that in their estimate 
of each other they were not disappointed, 
may be inferred from the tone of her songs." 
The greater part of the poems of Mrs. Din- 
nies appeared originally in various maga- 
zines under the sigaature of " Moina." In 
1846 she published in a richly illustrated vol- 
ume entitled The Floral Year, one hundred 
compositions, arranged in twelve groups, to 
illustrate that number of bouquets, gathered 
in the different months. Her pieces celebra- 
ting the domestic afiections are marked by 
unusual grace and tenderness, and some of 
them are worthy of the most elegant poets. 



WEDDED LOVE. 



i 



Coms, rouse thee, dearest! — 'tis not well 

To let the epirit brood 
Thus darkly o'er the cares that swell 

Life'« current to a flood. 
As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all 
Increase the gulf in which they fall, 
Such thoughts, by gathering up the rill» 
Of lesser griefe, spread real ills, 
And with their gloomy shades conceal 
The landmarks Hope would eise reveal. 

Come, rouse thee, now : I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken ; 

Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind — 

Strange thou shouldst be thus ahaken ! 

But rouse afresh each energy, 

And be what Heaven intended thee ; 

Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 

And prove thy epirit firmly great : 

I would not see thee bend below 

The angry storms of earthly wo. 

Füll well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life — 
Each spring which can its powers control, 

Familiär to thy wife ; 
For deemst thou she had stooped to bind 
Her fate unto a common mind 1 
The eagle-like ambition, nursed 
From childhood in her heart, had first 
Consumed, with its Promethean flame, 
The shrine— then sunk her soul to shame. 

fhen rouse thee, dearest, from the dream 

That fetters now thy powers : 
Shake off this gloom — Hope sheds a beam 

To gild each cloud which lowers ; 
And though at present seems so far 
The wished-för goal — a guiding star, 
With peaceful ray, would light thee on, 



Until its utmost bounds be won : 
That quenchless ray thou 1t ever prove 
In fond, undying wedded love. 



THE WIFE. 



I could have stemmed misfbrtune's tide, 

And borne the rieh one*s sneer, 
Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 

Nor shed a Single tear ; 
I could have smiled on every blow 

From life's füll quiver thrown, 
While I might gaze on thee, and know 

I should not be " alone." 

I could 4 — I think I could have brooked, 

E'en for a time, that thou 
Upon my fading face hadat looked 

With leas of love than now ; 
For then I should at least have feit 

The sweet hope still my own 
To win thee back, and, whilst I dwett 

On earth, not been u alone.*' 

But thus to see, from day to day, 

Thy brightening eye and cheek, 
And watch thy life-eands waste away, 

Unnumbered, slowly, meek ; 
To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 

And catch the feeble tone 
Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 

And feel, 111 be « alone ; n 

To mark thy strength each hour decay, 

And yet thy hopea grow etronger, 
As, filled with heavenward trust, they aay 

44 Earth may not claim thee longer ;° 
Jfay, dearest, 'tis too much — this heart 

Must break when thou art grmfj; 
It must not be ; we may not part: 

I could not live M alone !" 
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E MB LE Mo« 



First take a feather, and lay it upon 

The Btremm that is rippling by : 
Wifh the current, behold, in a moment 'tis gone, 
CUnimpressive and light as a eigh ; ) 
Then take thee a clear and precioua^Äone, 

And on the same stream place it : 
Oh ! mark how the water on which it is thrown, 

In iU boeom will quickly encase it ! 

Or take a crystal, or stainless glase ; 

With a crayon upon it then trace 
A sentence, or line, and watch how 'twill paai — 

A breath will ita beauty efface ; 
Then take a diamond, as pure aa 'tis bright, 

And write aome modest token : 
Mid heat or cold, in ahade, in light, 

Twill last tili the crystal is broken. 

And thus with the tablet of woman's pure heart, 

When the vain and the idle may try 
To leave their impressions, they swiftly depart, 

Like the feather, the scroll, and the eigh ; 
Bat once be inacribed on that tablet a name, 

And an image of genius and worth, 
Through the changes of life it will still be the same, 

Till that heart is removed from the earth. 



* 



THE TRUE BALL AD OF THE WANDEBER. 



A maidetc in a aouthern bower 

Of fragrant vines and citron-trees, 
To charm the pensve twilight hour, 

Flung wild her thoughts upon the breeze ; 
To Cupid's ear unconacious telling 
The fitful dream her boeom swelling, 
Till Echo softly on it dwelling, 
Rerealed the urchin, bold and free, 
Repeating thus her minstrelsy : 

u Away, away ! by brook and fountain, 

Where the wild deer wanders free, 
O'er sloping dale and swelling mountain, 
Still my fancy follows thee ; 

Where the lake its boeom spreading, 
Where the breeze its sweets is shedding, 
Where thy buoyant steps are treading, 
There — where'er the spot may be— 
There my thoughts are following thee ! 

" In the fbrest's dark receases, 

Where the fawn may fearless stray ; 
In the cave no sunbeam blesses 
With its first or parting ray ; 

Where the birds are blithely einging, 
Where the flowers are gayly springing, 
Where the bee its course is winging, 
There, if there thou now mayst be, 
Anxious Thought is following thee ! 

" In the lowly peasant's cot, 

Quiet refuge of content ; 

In the sheltered, grass-grown spot, 

Resting, when with travel spent, 

Where the vine its tendrÜs curling, 

Where the trees their boughs are furling, 

Where the streamlet clear is purling, 

There, if there thou now mayst be, 

There my spirit follows thee ! 

u 



" In the dty's busy mart, 

Mingling with its restless crowd ; 
Mid the miracles of art, 

Classic pile, and column proud ; 
O'er the ancient ruin sighing, 
When the sun's last ray is dying, 
Or to fashion's vortex flying, 
Even there, if thou mayst be, 
There my thoughts must follow thee f 

" In the revel — in the dance — 

With the firm, familiär friend — 
Or where Thespian arts entrance, 
Making mirth and sadness blend ; 
Where the living pageant glowiag, 
O'er thy heart its spell is throwing, 
Mimic life in t alid > showing, 
There, beloved, if thou mayst be„ 
There, still there, I follow thee ! 

" When the weary day is orer. 

And thine eyes in slumber dose» 
Still, oh ! still, inconstant rover, 
Do I charm thee to repose; 

With the shades of night descending 
With thy guardian spirits blending, 
To thy sleep sweet TisioRS lending» 
There, e'en there, true lore may be, 
There and thus am I with thee !" 

Months and seasons rolled away, 

And the maiden's cheek was. pale ; 
When, as bloomed the buds of May» 
Cupid thus resumed the tale : 
M Orer land and sea returning, 
Wealth, and power, and beauty spuming, 
Love with in his true heart burning, 
Cornea the wanderer wild and free, 
Faithful maiden, back to thee!" 



/ 



LOVE'S MESSENGERS. 




Yi little 8tars, that twinkle high 

In the dark vault of heaven, 
Like spangles on the deep blue sky, 4 
Perhaps to you 'tis given 
To shed your lucid radiance now 
Upon my absent lored one's brow * 

Ye fleecy Clouds, that swiftly glide 

O'er Earth's oft-darkened way, 
Floating aiong in grace and pride, 
Perhaps your shadows stray 
E'en now across the starry light 
That guides my wanderer forth to-night « 

Ye balmy Brcezes sweeping by, 

And shedding freshneas round, 
Ye, too, may haply as ye fly, 

With heulth and fragrance crowned, 
Linger a moment, soft and light, 
To sport amid his tresses bright ? 

Then Stars, and Clouds, and Breezes, beai 

My heart' s best wish to him ; 
And say the feelings glowing there 
Nor time nor change can dim ; 
That be success ot gnef \v\a äax^ 
My love s\W\ bn%\iXeivviv^ Äi%)\ v^« tt 
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ANN S. STEPHENS. 



Mrs. Stephens is well known as one of 
the most spirited and populär of our maga- 
zinists. She was bora in Derby, Connecti- 
cut, in 1811, and in 1831 was married to Mr. 
Edward Stephens, of Portland, who in 1835 
commenced the publication of the Portland 
Magazine, of which she was two years the 
edi tress. In 1 837 she remo ved to New York, 
and she has since been a writer for The La- 



dies' Companion, Graham 's Magazine, 1 
Ladies' National Magazine, The Columb 
Magazine, and other periodicals of the sa 
character. Her tales and sketches woi 
probably fill a dozen common duodecimo ▼ 
umes. Her longest poem, entitled The 1 
lish Boy, was first published in 1839. Th< 
has been no collection ei the r of her poems 
of her prose writings. 
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THE OLD APPLE-TBEE. 

I ak thinking of the homestead, 

With its low and sloping roo£ 
And the maple boughs that shadowed it 

With a green and lcafy woof ; 
I am thinking of the lilac-trees, 

That shook their purple plumes, 
And, when the sash was open, 

Shetl fragrance through the rooms. 

I am thinking of the rivulet, 

With its cool and eilvery flow, 
Of the old gray rock that shadowed it, 

And the peppermint below. 
I am not sad nor sorrowful, 

But memories will come ; 
8o leave me to my solitude, 

And let me think of home. 

There was not aroond my birthplace 

A thicket or a flower, 
Bat childish game or friendly face 

Has given it a power 
To haunt me in my after-life, 

And be with me again — 
A sweet and pleasant memoiy 

Of mingled joy and pain. 

Bat the old and knotted apple-tree, 

That stood beneath the hill, 
My hcart can never turn to it 

But with a pleasant thrill. 
Oh, what a dreamy life I led 

Beneath its old green shade, 
Where the daisies and the butter-cups 

A pleasant carpet made ! 
T was a rough old tree in spring-time, 

When, with a blustering sound, 
The wind came hoarsely sweeping 

Along the frosty gronnd. 
But when there rose a rivalry 

Tween clouda and pleasant weather, 
Till the Bunshine and the raindrops 

Came laughing down together ; 



That patriarch old apple-tree 

Enjoyed the lovely strife ; 
The aap sprang lightly through its veins, 

And circled into life : 
A cloud of pale and tender buds 

Burst o'er each rugged bough ; 
And amid the starting verdure 

The robins made their vow. 

That tree was very beauüful 

When all its leaves were green, 
And rosy buds lay opening 

Amid their tender sheen : 
When the bright, translucent dewdrops 

Shed blossoms as they feil, 
And melted in their fragrance 

Like music in a shell. 

It was greenest in the summer-tüne, 

When checrful sunlight wove 
Amid its thrifty leafiness 

A warm and glowing love ; 
When swelling fruit blushed mddily 

To Summer's balmy breath, 
And the laden boughs drooped heavily 

To the greensward underneath. 

T was brightest in a rainy day, 

When all the purple west 
Was piled with fleecy storm-clouds 

That nerer seemed at rest ; 
When a cool and lulling melody 

Fell from the dripping eavea, 
And soft, warm drops came pattering 

Upon the restless leaves. 

But oh, the scene was glorious 
When clouds were lightly riTen, 

And there above my Valley home 
Came out the bow of heaven— 

And in its fitful brilliancy 
Hung qurrering on high, 

Like a jewelled arch of paradiaa 

Reflected through the aky. 

tlO 



A. R. ST. JOHN. 
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I am thinking of the footpath 

My constant viaita made, 
Between the dear old homeatead 

And that leafy apple ahade ; 
Where the flow of distant waten 

Came with a tinkling aound, 
Like the revels of a fairy band, 

Beneath the fragrant ground. 

I haunted it at eventide, 

And dreamily woald lie 
And watch the crimaon twiÜght 

Come stealing o'er the aky ; 
Twas sweet to aee ita dying gold 

Wake up the dusky leavea— 
To hear the swallowB twittering 

Beneath the diatant eavea. 



I have liatened to the muaic — 

A low, sweet minstrelsy, 
Breathed by a lonely night-bird 

That haunted that old tree — 
Till my heart baa swelled with feelingi 

For which it had no name — 
A yearning love of poesy, 

A thinting after fame. 

I have gazed up through the fbliage 

With dim and tearful eyea, 
And with a holy reverence 

Dwelt on the changing skies, 
Till the burning stars were peopled 

With forma of apirit birth, 
And I've almoet heard their harp-stringa 

Reverberate on earth. 



A. R. ST. JOHN. /#2^ 



Mrs. St. John, formerly Miss Munboe, 
was bora in the vicinity of Boston, and in 
1826 was mamed to Mr. J. R. St. John. She 
has for several years resided in Brooklyn, 



New York. She is said to be a voluminous 
writer, and she has been a contributor, under 
her name, to the Democratic Review and oth- 
er literary miscellanies. 



MEDUSA. 

FROM AN ANT1QÜI Olli. 

Fatkd aiater of the three ! 
Mortal, though a deity ; 
Superhuman beauty thine, 
Demon goddeaa, power divine ! 
Thou a mortal lifo didat ahare, 
Thou a human death didat bear ; 
Tet thy aoul aupremely free 
Shrank not from ita destiny : 
And the life-dropa from thy head, 
On Libyan sands which Perseus ahed, 
Sprang, a acourging race, firom thee, 
Fell type« of artrul myatery. 
Thou waat the victim of dire rage, 
Minerva'B vengeance to aasuage, 
And thy lock» like molten gold, 
Sheltcring love in every fold, 
Transformed into the serpent's lair, 
That writhe and hiaa in thy deapair. 

Fatal beauty, thou dost aeem 
The phantom of aome fearful dream ; 
Extremes of horror and of lore 
Alternat« o'er our aenaea more, 
As, wrapt and spell-bound, we survey 
The fearful coila which round thee play, 
And mark thy mild, enduring smile, 
Lit by no mortal fire the while. 

Formed to attract all eyea to thee, 
And yet their withering light to be, 
With aome myaterious, powerful charm 



That can the sterneat will diaarm, 
The color firom the warm cheek ateal, 
The life-blood in the heart congeal, 
Or petrify with wild diamay 
The boldest gazer's human clay — 
This ia a terrible ministry 
For one with such a destiny. 

Oh couldst thou unto mortala give 
Thy strength to suffer, grace to live, 
Teach them with ever-heavenward eye 
The direst chancea to defy, 
Wrapt in the grandeur of a aoul 
To meet the finite and control — 
This thy dread mission would 
This thy mysterious seif rereal. 



In vain we wonder what thou 
Whether thou hast a human heart ; 
Whether thou feelest acorpion stings 
From shadowy troopa Repentance brings 
In never still or slumbering banda 
Upon the spirit's arid aanda ; 
Whether Regret'a more gentle formt, 
Long brooding, come at length in atorma ; 
Whether the taunta of flying Hope 
Doom thee without the gatea to grope— - 
We know not — we shall never know — 
Night hidea in gloom thy cause of wo. 
But if no voice of thine complains 
While braving all such human pains, 
Just ia thy claim with gods to 
Their asgia and dread myatery. 



\ 



SARAH LOUISA P. SMITH. 



Miss Hickman, afterward Mrs. Smith, was 
born in Detroit on the thirtieth of June, 1811, 
at which time her grandfather, Major-Gen- 
eral Hüll — whose patriotism and misfortunes 
are at length beginning to be justly appreci- 
ated by the people — was governor of Michi- 
gan. Wbile a child she accompanied her 
mother to the homc of her family, in New- 
ton, Massachusetts, where she was carefully 
educated. She acquired knowledge with ex- 
traordinary facility, and when but thirteen 
years of age her compositions were compared 
to those of Eirke White and others whose 
curly maturity is the subject of some of the 
ruost interesting chapters in literary history. 
In her eighteenth year she was married to 
Mr. Samuel Jenks Smith, then editor of a 
periodical in Providence, where he soon af- 
ter published a collection of her poems, in a 
volume of two hundred and fifty duodecimo 



pages, many of the pieces in which were 
written as it was passing through the press. 
In 1829 Mr. and Mrs. Smith removed to Cin- 
cinnati, where they resided nearly two years, 
and here she continued to write, with a sort 
of improvisatorial ease, but with increasing 
elegance and a constantly deepening tone of 
reflection, until her health was too much de- 
cayed, and then she returned to New York, 
where, on the twelfth of February, 1832, she 
died, in the twenty-first year of her age. Her 
husband was for several years connected with 
the press in this city, and died while on a 
voyage to Europe in 1842. 

The poems of Mrs. Smith are interesting 
chiefly as the productions of a very youtbful 
author. She wrote with grace and spright- 
liness, and sometimes with feeling ; but there 
is little in her writings that would survive 
its connexion with her history. 
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THE HTJMA. W 

Flt on ! nor touch thy wing, bright bird, 

Too near our shoded earth, 
Or the warbling, now so sweetly heard, 

May lose its note of mirth. 
Fly on — nor seek a place of rest 

In the home of " care-worn things ;" 
T would dim the light of thy shining erat 

And thy brightly burnished wings, 
To dip them where the waten glide 
That flow firom a troubled earthly tide. 

The fieldi of upper air are thine, 

Thy place where stars shine free ; 
I woold thy home, bright one, were mine, 

Above life's stormy sea ! 
I would never wander, bird, like theo, 

So near this place agnin, 
With wing and spirit once light and free— 

They should wear no more the chain 
With which they are bound and fettered here, , 
For e*er struggling for skies more clear. 

There are many things like thee, bright bird, 

Hopes as thy plumage gay ; 
Our air is with them for ever stirred, 

But still in air they stay. 
And happtneas, like thee, fair one, 

* A bird peculiar to the Ea*t It Is mppowd to fly con- 
•tanüy In the air, and never touch the freund. 



Is erer horering o'er, 
But re8ts in a land of brighter sun» 

On a wareless, peaceful shore, 
And stoops to lave her weary wings 
Where the fount of " living waters" Springs. 



WHITE ROSES. 

Thet were gathered for a bridal : 

I knew it by their bue — 
Fair as the summer moonlight 

Upon the sleeping dew. 
From their fair and fairy sisters 

They were borne, without a sign, 
For one remembered evening 

To blossom and to die. 

They were gathered for a bridal, 

And fastened in a wreath ; 
But purer were the roses 

Than the beart that lay beneath ; 
Tet the beaming eye was lorely, 

And the coral lip was fair, 
And the gazer looked and asked not 

For the Beeret hidden there. 

f 

They were gathered for a bridal, 
Where a thousand torches glistened, 

When the hory words were spoken, 
And the false and fiuthlets listened 
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And answered to the vow 

Which another heart had taken : 

Yet he was present then — 
The once loved, the forsaken ! 

They were gathered for a bridal, 

And now, now they are dying, 
And young Love at the altar 

Of broken faith i§ aighing. 
Their summer lifo was stabiles«, 

And not like hers who wore them : 
They are faded, and the farewell 

Of beauty lingera o'er them ! 



8TANZAS. 

I would not ha ve thee deem my heart 

Unmindful of those higher joys, 
Regardlese of that better part 

Which earthly passion ne'er alloys. 
I would not have thee think I live 

Within heaven's pure and blessed light, 
Nor feeling nor affection give 

To Hirn who makes my pathway bright 

I would not chain to mystic creeds 

A spirit fetterless and free ; 
The beauteous path to heaven that leads 

Is dimmed by earthly bigotry : 
And yet, for all that earth can give, 

And all it e'er can take away, 
I would not have that spirit rove 

One moment from its heavenward way. 

I would not that my heart were cold 

And void of gratitude to Hirn 
Who makes those blessings to unfold 

Which by our waywardness grow dim. 
I would not lose the cherished trust 

Of things within the world to come — 
The thoughts, that when their joys are dust, 

The weary have a peaceful home. 

For I have left the dearly loved, 

The home, the hopes of other years, 
And early in its pathway proved 

Lifc's rainbow hues were formed of tears. 
I shall not meet them here again, 

Those loved, and lost, and cherished ones, 
Bright links in young Afiection's chain, 

In Memory'8 sky unaetting suns. 

But perfect in the world above, 

Through sufiering, wo, and trial here, 
Shall glow the undiminished love 

Which clouds and distance failed to sere : 
But I have lingered all too long, 

Thy kind remembrance to engage, 
And woven but a mournful song, 

Wherewith to dim thy page. 



THE FALL OF WAKSAW. 

Through Wargaw there is weeping, 

And a voice of sorrow now, 
For the hero who is sleeping 

With death upon his brow ; 
The trumpet-tone will waken 
No more his inartial tread, 
Nor the bartle-ground be »haken 
When his banner is outspread ! 
Now let our hymn 

Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 

Where moonbeams smile ; 
Sisters, let our solemn strain 
Breathe a blessing o'er the slain. 

There 's a voice of grief in Warsaw— 

The mourning of the brave 
O'er the chieftain who is gathered 

Unto his honored grave ! 
Who now will face the foeman 1 
Who break the tyrant's chain t 
Their bravest one lies fallen, 
And sleeping with the slain. 
Now let our hymn 

Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 

Where moonbeams smile ; 
Sisters, let our dirge be said 
Slowly o'er the sainted dead ! 

There 's a voice of woman weeping, 

In Warsaw heard to-night, 
And eyes close not in sleeping, 

That late with joy were bright ; 
No festal torch is lighted, 

No notes of muaic swell ; 
Their country's hope was blighted 
When that son of Freedom feil ! 
Now let our hymn 

Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 

Where moonbeams smile ; 
Sisters, let our hymn arise 
Sadly to the midnight skies ! 

And a voice of love undying, 

From the tomb of other years, 
Like the west wüxTa summer sighing, 

It blends with manhood's tears : 
It whispero not of glory, 

Nor fame's unfading youth, 
But lingers o'er a story 
Of young afiection's truth. 
Now let our hymn 

Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 

Where moonbeams smile , 
Sisters, let our solemn strain 
Breathe a blessing o'er the frlain ! 
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SOPHIA HELEN OLIVER. 



This author was born in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1811, and in 1837 was married to 
Dr. J. H. Oliver. The next year she removed 
to Louisville, whence after a short time she 
returned to Lexington, and in 1842 she went 



to reside permanent] y in Cincinnati, in c 
of the medical Colleges of which city her hi 
band is a professor. Her poems are spiril 
and fanciful, but are sonietimes imperfect 
rhythm and have other signs of carelessne 



"I MARK THE HOURS THAT SHINE." 



Iw fair Italia's lovely land, 

Deep in a garden bower, 
A dial mark« with shadowy hand 

Each sun-illumined hour ; 
And on its fair, unsullied face 

Is carved this flowing line, 
(Some wandering bard has paused to trace :) 

" 1 mark the houra that shine." 

Oh ye who in a friend's fair face 

Mark the defects alone, 
Where many a sweet redeeming grace 

Doth for each fault atone — 
Go, firom the speaking dial learn 

A lesson all divine — 
From faulte that wound your fancy tarn, 

And " mark the houra that shine." 

When bending o'er the glowing page 

Traced by a godlike mind, 
Whose burning tboughts from age to age 

Shall light and bloss mankind — 
Why will ye seek mid gleaming gold 

For droas in every line, 
Dark spots upon the sun behold, 

Nor " mark the houra that shine 1" 

Oh ye who bask in Fortune's light, 

Whose cups are flowing o'er, 
Tet through the weary day and night 

Still pine and sigh for more — 
Why will ye, when so richly West, 

Utigratefully repine, 
Why aigb for joys still unpossessed, 

Nor " mark the houra that shine" 1 

And ye who toil from morn tili night 

To earn your scanty bread, 
Are there no blessings rieh and bright 

Around your pathway spread ? 
The conscience clear, the cheerful heart, 

The trust in love divine, 
All bid desponding care depart, 

And ** mark the houra that shine.' 9 

And ye who bend o'er Frlendship's tomb 

In deep and voiceless wo, 
Who sadly feel no second bloom 

Your blighted hearts can know — 
Why will ye moura o'er severed ties 

While friends around you twine 1 



Go ! yield your lost one to the skies, 
And " mark the houra that shine." 

Deep in the garden of each heart 

There Stands a dial fair, 
And often is its snowy chart 

Dark with the cloud 8 of care. 
Then go, and every shadow chase 

That dims its light divine, 
And write upon its gleaming face — 

" I mark the houra that shine." 



THE CLOUD-SHIP. 



Lo ! over Ether's glorious realm 
A cloud ship sails with favoring 

A bright form Stands beside the heim, 
And guides it o'er the ethereal 



Far streams on air its banner white, 
Its swanlike pinions kiss the gale, 

And now a beam of heaven's light 
With glory gems the snowy sail.»~. 

Perchance, bright bark, your snowy breast 
And silver-tissued püüons wide, 

Bear onward to some isle of rest 
Pure spirits in Ufe's furnace tried. 

Oh ! could we stay each swelüng sail 
Of spotless radiance o'er thee hung, 

And lift the bright, mysterious veil 
O'er forma of seraph beauty flung — 

How would out spirits long to mount 
And float along the ethereal way, 

To drink of Ufe's unfailing fount, 

And bathe in heaven's resplendent day ! 

But lo! the gold-tiara'd West 

Unfolds her sapphire gates of light ; 

While Day's proud monarch bows his crest, 
And bids the sighing world Good-night 

And now the cloud ship flies along, 
Her wings with gorgeous colora dressed, 

And Fancy heara triuraphant song 
Swell from her light-encircled breast-» 

As to the wide unfolded gate, 
The brilliant portal of the skies, 

She beara her bright, immortal freight, 
The glorious soul that never dies ! 
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THE 8HADOWS. 

Tbit are gliding, they are gliding, 

O'er the meadows green and gay ; 
Like a fairy troop they 're riding 

Through the breezy woods away ; 
On the mountain-tops they linger 

When the sun is sinking low, 
And they point with giant finger 

To tbe sleeping vale below. 

They are flitting, they are flitting, 

O'er the waving com and rye, 
And now they 're calmly aitting 

'Neath the oak-tree's branchea high. 
And where the tired reaper 

Hath sought the sheltering tree, 
They dance above the sleeper 

In light fantastic glee. 

They are creeping, they are creeping, 

Over valley, hill, and stream, 
Like the thousand fancies sweeping 

Through a youthful poet's dream. 
Now they moont on noiaeleas pinions 

With the eagle to the sky — 
Soar along thoae broad dommions 

Where the stara in beauty lie. 

They are dancing, they are dancing, 

Where our country'a banner bright 
In the morning beam ia glancing 

With its stara and atripes of light ; 
And where the glorious prairiea 

Spread out like garden bowers, 
They fly along like fairies, 

Or aleep beneath the flowers. 

They are leaping, they are leaping, 

Where a cloud beneath the moon 
O'er the lake'a soft breast is sleeping, 

Lullcd by a pleasant tune ; 
And where the fire is glancing 

At twilight through the hall, 
Tall spectre forma are dancing 

Upon the lofty wall. 

They are lying, they are lying, 

Where the solemn yew-tree wavea, 
And the evening winde are sighing 

In the lonely place of graves ; 
And their noiaeleas feet are creeping 

With slow and stealthy trcad, 
Where the ancient church is keeping 

Its watch above the dead. 

Lo, they follow ! — lo, they follow, 

Or before flit to and fro 
By mountain, stream, or hollow, 

Wherever man may go ! 
And never for another 

Will the ßhadow leave his aide— 
More failhful than a brother, 

Or all the world beaide. 

Te remind me, ye remind me, 
O Shadows pale and oold ! 
That friends to earth did bind me, 
Now sleeping in the mould ; 



The young, the loved, the cheriahed, 
Whoae mission earlyoohe, 

In life'rtoright noontidJ perished 
Like shadows in the sun. > 

The departed, the departed— 

I greet them with my tears ; 
The true and gentle-hearted, 

The friends of earlier years. 
Their wings like shadows o'er me 

Methinks are spread for aye, 
Around, behind, before me, 

To guard the devious way. 



y< 



MINISTERING SPIRITS. 



Thst are winging, they are winging, 

Through the thin blue air their way ; 
Unseen harps are softly ringing 

Round about ua, night and day. 
Could we pierce the shadows o'er us, 

And behold that aeraph band, 
Long-lost friends would bright before ua 

In angehe beauty stand. 

Lo ! the dim blue mist is sweeping 

Slowly from my longing eyes, 
And my heart is upward leaping 

With a deep and glad surpriae. 
I behold them— close beeide me, 

Dwellers of the spirit-land ; 
Mists and shades alone divide me 

From that glorious seraph band. 

Though life never can restore me 

My sad bosom's nestling dove, 
Yet my blue-eyed babe bends o'er me 

With her own sweet smile of love ; 
And the brother, long departed, 

Who in being's summer died — 
Warm, and true, and gentle-hearted — 

Folds his pinions by my «de. 

Last called from us, loved and dearest— 

Thou the faultless, tried, and true, 
Of all earthly friends sincerest, 

Mother — I behold thee too ! 
Lo ! celestial light is gleaming 

Round thy forehead pure and mild, 
And thine eyes with love are beaming 

On thy sad, heart-broken child ! 

Gentle Bisters there are bending, 

Blossoms culled from life's parterre ; 
And my father's voiee ascending, 

Floate along the charmed air. 
Hark ! those thrilling tones Elysian 

Faint and fainter die away, 
And the bright seraphic vimon 

Fades upon my sight for aye. 

But I know they hover round m«i 

In the morning's rosy light, 
And their unseen forma Surround me 

All the deep and solemn night 
ITes, they 're winging — yes, they 're wingOig 

Through the thin blue air their way ; 
Spirit-harps are softly ringing 

Round abouX \xb tü%\A «xA ^kj % 
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MARY E. LEE. 



Miss Mary E. Lee, a daughter of Mr. 
William Lee, and niece of the late Judge 
Thomas Lee, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
has been for many years a frequent contribu- 
tor to the literary miscellanies, in both prose 
and verse. Among her best compositions 
are several poems, in the ballad style, found- 



ed on southern traditions, in which she has 
shown dramatic skill, and considerable abil- 
ity in description. One of the best of these 
is the Indian's Revenge, a Legend of Toccoa, 
in Four Parts, printed in the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger for 1846. Miss Lee is also 
the author of some spirited translations. 



THE POET8. 

Thi poeta — the poeta — 

Thoae gianta of the earth : 
In mighty etrength they tower above 

The men of common birth * 
A noble race — they mingle not 

Among the motley throng, 
Bat move, with »low and measured atepe» 

To muac-notea along. 

The poeta — the poeta — 

Whmt conqueata they can boaat ! 
Without one drop of life-blood apilt, 

They role a world's wide host ; 
Their atainleaa banner floata nnharmed 

From age to lengthened age ; 
And bietory records tbeir deeda 

Upon her proudeet page. 

The poeta — the poeta — 

How endleaa ia their fame ! 
Death, like a thin miat, comea, yet leavea 

No ahadow on each name ; 
Bat aa yon atarry gema that gleam 

In erening'B cryatal aky, 
80 hftTe they won, in memory'» deptha, 

An immortality. 

The poeta — the poeta — 

Who doth not tinger o'er 
The glorioua volume» that contain 

Their bright and apotleaa lore 1 
They charm u« in the eaddeet boura, 

Oor rieheat joya they feed ; 
And lore for them haa grown to be 

A uniTeraal creed. 

The poeta — the poeta — 

Thoae kingly minatrels dead, 
Well may we twine a Yotive wreath 

Around each honored head : 
No tribate ia too high to give 

Thoae crowned one» among men. 
The poeta ! the true poeta ! 

Thanka be to God for them ! 



AN EA8TERN LOVE-80NG. 



Awiki, my ailyer lute ; 

String all thy plaintive wires, 
And aa the fountain guahea free, 
80 let thy memory chant for me 

The theme that never tirea. 

Awake, my liquid voice ; 

Like yonder timorous bird, 
Why doat thoa sing in trembling fear, 
Aa üf by aome obtruwre ear 

Thy aecret ahould be heard ? 

Awake, my heart — yet no ! 

Aa Cedron'a golden rill, 
Whoae changeleaa echo singeth o*er 
Note« it had heard long yeara before, 

80 thou art nerer still. 

My Toice ! my lute ! my heart ! 

8pring joyoualy above 
Tbe fecble notea of lower earth, 
And let thy rieheat tonea have birth 

Bencath the touch of love. 



THE LAST PLACE OF 8LEEP. 



Lax me not in green wood lone, 
Where the sad wind maketh moan, 
Where the aun hath never »hone, 

Save aa if in aadneaa ; 
Nor, I pray tbee, let me be 
Buried 'neath the chill, cold aea, 
Where the wavea, lumultuoua, free, 

Chafe themaelvea to madn« 



n 



Bat in yon enclosure amall, 
Near the churchyard's moeey wall, 
Where the dew and aunlight fall, 
I would have my dwelling ; 
8ure there are aome frienda, I wot, 
Wbo would make that narrow apot 
f Lovely aa a garden plot, 

With rieh perramea awelling. 
816 
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Lot no costly stonc Im» broiii»ht, 
Whore a Ptraiiger's band bath wrought 
Yain inscription, spiviking naught 

To tho trin? aflt'ctions ; 
But. abovo tho quiet betl, 



Thon, aa cmtv year tbr tide 
()f stroiit; death bears to mv side 
Thoso vvho wcre bv love allied — 

* 

As tbr flowers • >!* Stimmer — 
Sweet to think. that ironi the mould 
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Let no costiy stone be brought, 
Where a stranger's hand hath wrought 
Vain inscription, speaking naught 

To the true affectiona ; 
Bot, above the quiet bed, 
Where I rest my weary head, 
Plant thoae buds whoae perfumes ahed 

Tenderest recollectiona. 



Then, as every year the tide 
Of strong death beare to my aide 
Thoae who were by love allied — 

As the flowers of summer — 
Sweet to think, that from the mould 
Of my body, long since cold. 
Planta of beauty ahall enfold 

Every dear new comer. 



CATHERINE H. ESLING. 



Miss Catherine H. Waterman was born 
in Philadelphia, in 1812 ; and under her mai- 
den name she became known as an author by 



BROTHER, COME HOME. 

Comb home— 
Wonld I could send my apirit o'er the deep, 

Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughta, to fill thy aleep 

With theae unwearying words of melody : 

Brother, come home. 

Come home— 

Come to the hearta that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine ; 

Come where fond thoughta like holieat incenae rise, 
Where cheriahed raeraory rears her altar'a ahrine. 

Brother, come home. 

Come home— 
Come to the hearth-stone of thy earlier daya, 

Come to the ark, like the o'erwearied dove ; 
Come with the aunlight of thy heart'a warm rays, 

Come to the fireaide circle of thy love : 

Brother, come home. 

Come home — 
It ia not home without thee : the lone aeat 

In still unclaimed where thou were wont to be, 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we hat for what should herald thee : 
Brother, come home. 

Come home — 
We've nursed for thee the sunny buds of spring, 

Watched every germ the full-blown flowers rear, 
8een o'er their bloom the chilly winter bring 

Ita icy garlanda, and thou art not here : 

Brother, come home. 

Come home— 

Would I could send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee— 

To commune with thy thoughta, to fill thy sleep 
With theae unwearying words of melody : 

Brother, come home ! 



many graceful and tender effusions in the 
periodicals. In 1840 she was married to 
Mr. Esling, a shipmaster of her native city. 



HE WA8 OUR FATHER'S DARLING. 



( 



Hx was our father'a darling, 

A bright and happy boy— 
His lifo was like a summer'a day 

Of innocence and joy ; *\ 
His voiee, like sin ging waters, 

Fell softly on the ear, 
8o sweet, that hurrying echo 

Might linger long to hear. 

He was our mother's cherub, 

Her iife's untarnished light — 
Her blessgd joy by morning, 

Her viaioned hope by night ; 
His eyes were like the daybeams 

That brighten all below ; 
His ringlets like the gathered gold 

Of sunset's gorgeous glow. 

He was our sister's plaything, 

A very child of glee, 
That frolicked on the parlor floor, 

Scarce higher than our knee ; 
His joyous bursts of pleasure 

Were wild as mountain wind ; 
His laugh, the free, unfettered laugh 

Of childhood's chainless mind. 

He was our brothers' treasure, 

Their bosom's only pride— 
A fair depending bloasom 

By their protecting side : 
A thing to watch and chehsh, 

With varying hopes and fears — 
To make the slender, trembling reed 

Their staff for future yeara. 

He is — a blessed angel, 

His home is in the sky ; 
He shines among thoae living lighta, 

Beneath his Maker's eye : 
A treahly gathered lily, 

A bud of early doom, 
Hath been transplanted from the earth x 

To bloom be$ou& K2c^ Voa^cu 
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CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 



Caroline M. Fisher, now Mrs. Sawyer, 
was born at the close of the year 1812, in 
Newton, Massachusetts, where she resided 
umil her marriage with the Rev. T. J. Saw- 
yer — one of the most eminent scholars and 
divines of the Universalist denomination — in 
September, 1832, when she removed to the 
city of New York. At the end of about fif- 
teen years Mr. Sawyer was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Universalist seminary at Clinton 
in Oneida county, and of this pleasant vil- 
lage he hecaine a resident, upon his assump- 
tiou of the oflicc. 

Mrs. Sawyer was very carefully and thor- 
oughly educated at home, under the care of 
an invalid uncle whose lue had been passed 
in pursuits of science and literature. With 
him she became a favorite, and to his early 
apprehension of her abilities and anxiety for 
theirfull developraent she is indebted for her 
fine taste and large knowledge, particularly 
in foreign languages and their most celebra- 



ted authors. She commenced the composi- 
tion of verse at an early age, but published 
little until after her marriage. Since then 
she has written much for varioas reviews 
and other miscellanies, besides several voW 
umes of tales, sketches, and essays, for chil- 
dren and youth, which would probably have 
been much more generali y known if they 
had not come before the public through de- 
nominational Channels of publication. She 
has also made numerous translations from 
the best German literature, in prose and verse, 
in which she has evinced a delicate appreci- 
ation of the Originals and a fine command of 
her native language. 

The poems of Mrs. Sawyer are numerous 
— surficient for several volumes — though 
there has been published no collection of 
them. They are serious and of a fresh and 
vigorous cast of thought, occasionally em* 
bodied in forms of the imagination or ülus- 
trated by a chaste and elegant fancy. 



THE BLIND GIRL. 



IL 



Chowjc her with garlands! mid her sunny hair 

Twine the rieh blossoms of the laughing May, 
The Uly, snowdrop, and tho violet fair, 

And queenly rose, that blossoms for a day. 
Haste, maidens, haste ! the hour brooks no delay — 

Tho bridal voil of soft transparence bring ; 
And as yc wreathe the gleaming locks away, 

O'er their rieh wealth its folds of beauty Hing — 

She seeth now ! 
Bring forth the lyre of sweet and solemn sound, 

Let its rieh music be no longer still ; 
Wake its füll chords, tili, sweetly floating round, 

Its thrilling echoes all our spirits fill. 
Joy for the lovely ! that her Ups no more 

To notes of sorrow tune tlieir trembling breath ; 
Joy for the young, whose starlcss course is o'er ; 

Iu ! sing psans for the bride of Dcath ! 

She seeth now ! 
She has been dark ; through all the weary years, 

Since first her spirit into being woke, 
Through those dim orbs that ever swam in tears, 

No ray of sunlight ever yet hath broke. 
Süent and dark ! herseif the sweetest flowei 

That ever blossomed in an earthly home, 
Unuttered yearnings ever were her dower, [come. 

And voicelcss prayers that light at length might 

8he seeth now ! 



A lonely lot ! yet oftentimes a sad 

And mournful pleasure filled her heart and brain, 
And beamed in smiles — e'cr sweet, but never glad, 

As Sorrow smiles when mourning winds complain. 
Naturc's great voiee had ever for her soul 

A thrilling power the sightleas only know ; 
While deeper yearnings through her being stole, 

For light to gild that being's darkened flow. 

She seeth now ! 
Strike the soft harp, then ! for the cloud hath past, 

With all its darkness, from her nght away ; 
Beauty hath met her waiting eyes at last, 

And light is hers within the land of day. 
'Neath the cool ahadows of the tree of life, 

Where bright the fount of youth immortal Springs, 
Far from this earth, with all its weary strife, 

Her pale brow fanned by ahining seraphs' wings, 

She seeth now! 
Ah, yea, the seeth ! through yon misty veil, 

Methinks e'en now her angcl-eyes look down, 
While round me falls a light all soft and pale— 

The moonlight lustre of her atany crown ; 
And to my heart, as earthly sounds retire, 

Come the low echoes of celestial wonla, 
Like sudden music from some haunted lyre, 

That strangely swells when nono awake its chords. 

But, hush ! 't is past ; the light, the sound, are o'er : 

Joy for the maiden ! she is dark no more ! 

8he seeth now ! 
»8 
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INFIDELITY AND RELIGION. 

Two Spirits o'er an opcn grave wen bending, 
Their gaie far down its gloomy Chamber aending. 
One, with a brow of atern and oold despeir, 
And aable weeda and cypreas in his hair, 
Turned not his eyea, ao fixed and dark with wo, 
From the cold pit, which fearful yawned below. 
The other stood with garmenta pure and white 
As deck the d wellers of the land of light: 
Her placid brow was as an angeTs fair, 
While calm and joyous was her gentle air; 
And though within the grave ahe dropped a tear, 
Her upturned eye was still serene and clear. 

* Life !" said the Spirit with the brow of gloom, 
Hm arm outstretching o'er the gaping tomb — 
M 'Tis a deep and sullen river, 

Rolling slowly to the eea, 
There to be engulfed for ever 
In a dark eternity !" 

" Nay," said the shining one, with upturned eye, 
And smile so clear it mirrored back the aky — 
** T is a sunny streamlet gliding 

Gently on to seek its goal ; 
There in God's own bosom hiding — 
Bright and pure, a white-robed souL" 

Bat the dark 8pirit's gloomy voice again 
Doled out in slow and raelancholy atrain : 
" 'Tis a mournful weed, that groweth 

Lone and friendleas in the world, 
"Which a ghastly reaper moweth, 
And His to oblivion hurled !" 

u Nay," the bright, gentle one replied onoe more, 
And softer still the holy amile she wore— 
" T is a starry flower upraising 

Through all ills a trusting eye, 
Ever more its Maker praising — 
Fading here to bloom on high !" 

8Iowly the dark one sunk his gloomy brow, 
As once again he murmured sad and low : 
«« 'T is a storm, for ever sweeping 
O'er a bleak and barren heath ; 
Tossing, aurging, never sleeping, 
TU1 it lull in endless death !" 

" Nay !" and the hoping Spirit's hands were prest 
In meek and holy rapture to her breast — 
" 'T is a friendly rain, that showers 

On a fair and pleasant land, 
Whcre the darkest cloud that lowera 
By the rainbow still is spanned !" 

8tern was the gaze of sorrow and despair 
That now was fixed upon the Spirit fair, 
As, a last time, the hopeless wailer's burst 
Of anguish came more drear than e'en at first : 
" 'T is a haunting vision, blended 
Evermore with tears and pain : 
T is a dream, that best were ended ; 
Life is false, and life is vain !" 

Ceased the dark Spirit — and a sable cloud 
O'er his set features folded like a shroud ; 
Then slowly sank, as sinks the dying wave, 
In the dark Chambers of the yawning grave. 



8ilently cloaed the damp turf o'er his head, 
And the stern 8pirit, fike the mortal dead, 
Came not again from out his gloomy bed ! 

" Life !" said the shining one, as, stretching forth 
Her long, fair arma, ahe blessed the teeming earlh — 
** Life is true, and life is real ! 

Life has worthy deeds for all ; 
Tis no vain and felse ideal, 

Ending with the shroud and pall. 
Up and do, then, dreaming mortal ! 

With a strong heart toil away ; 
Earth has cares, but heaven a portal 

Opening up to endless day !" 

8he paused, and o'er her pure and spotless breast 
Drew the soft drapery of her snowy vest ; 
Her long, fair arms extended yet once more 
To bleas the earth she oft had blessed before ; 
Then turned away to pour her heavenly light 
In genial floods where all were eise but night 

Still dwells she here, that child of heavenly birth — 
Soothing the sorrows of the sons of earth ; 
Drying the tears that dim the mourner's eye ; 
Gently subduing Grief 's desponding sigh ; 
Winging with rapture e'en the parting brcath, 
And wreathing smiles around the Ups of Death ! 

Biest be her path along life's rugged way ! 
Biest be her smiles which light the darkest day ! 
And blest the tears that, trusting still, she weepe, 
Where the dark Spirit yet in silence sleeps ! 



THE VALLEY OF PEACE. 



It wm a beautiful concaptinn of th<» Momviatu to ein» to rural cemata« 
riea tha appropriata nune of " Vallajr»" or " Fielda of Paar«." 

On, come, let us go to the Valley of Peace ! 
There earth's weary carcs to perplex us shall cease ; 
We will stray through its solemn and far-spreading 

shades, 
Till twilight's last ray from each green hillock fades. 
There slumber the friends whom we long must re- 

gret — 
The forma whose mild beauty we can not forget ; 
We will seek the low mounds where so soflly they 

sleep, 
And will sit down and muse on the idols we weep : 
But we will not repine that they 're hid from our 

eyea, 
For we know they still live in a home in the skies ; 
But we'll pray that, when life's weary journey 

shall cease, 
We may slumber with them in the Valley of Peace ! 

Oh, sad were our path through this Valley of tears 
If, when weary and wasted with toil and with yeara 
No home were prepared where the pilgrim might 
Mortality'8 cumbering vestments away ! [lay 

But sadder, and deeper, and darker the gloom, 
That would close o'er our way as we speed to th* 
If Faith pointed not to that heavenly goal, [tomb, 
Where the Sun of eternity beams on the soul ! 
Oh, who, mid the sorrows and changes of ücae^ 
E'er dre&med oi \^%^\io\\« > ^aXVv^s!6t O^toäx 
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Bat yeamed for tlie hour of the apirit'a re! . . ■ . 
Poe > pillow of rat ia the Valley of Peac. ! 
Oh come, thou pale moumer,whoBe Borrowi- ■ . 
Scema fiied on Ihe ebadowe of long-Taniahed da 
Sail, ead ia thy Ule of bercavemenl and wo, 
And thy epirit ia weary of lifo'« gariah aho-w ! 
Cqiiip her« : I will ahow theo « Wen of trat, 
Where «irrow no longer invadet the calm hrei 
Where the apirit throws ofTitadull mantle of eure, 
And Ihe robe ii ne'er folded o'er eecret Ji» : ' 
Yet the dwelling ia lonely, and ailent, and cold. 
And theaoul may ahrinkback aaita portalt u iifi.il J ; 
Bat a bright Star haa dawned througb the shades 

of the eaet, 
That will light up with beauty the Valley of Peacc ! 

Thon frail child of error ! com« hilher and eay, 
Hu the World yet a charm that can Iure ihec to 
Ah, no ! in Ihine aapect are anguiah and wo, [stay T 
And deep «harne hae »ritten ita name on thv lirow. 
Pooioutcaat! too long ha«t thou wandered forlom, 
In a path where thy fcet are all gored with Üu- thoni; 
Where thy breaal by the fang of the aeipent v~ -tun g. 
And ecorn on thy head by a cold world ia flung ! 
Come here, and find rest from thy guilt and tb y toars, 
And a aleep aweet aa that of thine innoeent yeara ; 
We will apread th.ee a couch where thy wo «hall 

Oh, come and lie down in the Valley of Peacc ' 
The grate, ah, the grave ! 'tia amigbty etroiigliolii, 
The weak, the oppreaaed, all are aafe in its fold : 
There Penury'a toil waalcd children may come, 
And the helpleaa, the houeeleea, at hut find n Lome. 
What myriada nnnumbered have aought ita repoae, 
Since the day when the tun on ereation fir- : roee ; 
And there, tili earth'a lateat, dread monür ■ «ball 

Shell ita wide generationa Iheir laat dwelling make : 
Batbeyoud isa world — how reaplendently bricht ' 
And all that have h>ed ahall be bathed in it. ti-lit. 
We ihall riae— we ahall aoar where earth'a aorrowt 

ahall ceaee, 
Though our raortal clny rata in the Valley of 

Peace! 



THE BOY AND HI3 ANGEL. 

"Oh, mother, I'w been with an enget to-day ! 
I waa out, all alone, in the fbreat at play, 
Chaaing aller the buttert ita, watchhtg the beea, 
And bearing the woodpecker tapping the I • - 
So I played, and I play cd, tili, ao weary I grew, 
I aat down to real in the ahade of a yew, 
While the hirda sang ao aweetly high up on ita top, 
I held my breath, mother, for fear they would stop. 
Thua a long while I Bit, looking up to the tky, 
And watching the clouda that went hurcyi . ■ HJj 
When I beard a voiee calling juat orer my heuJ, 
That aounded aa if ' Come, oh brother 1' il aaid ; 
And there, right orer the top of the free, 
O mother, an angel waa beckoning to me ! 
" And, ' Brother,' onc* more, • come, ob brother !' 
/iid flewon light piniona cloae down by n. 



>: 



And mother, oh, nerer waa being ao bright 
Aa the one which then beamed on my wondeiing 
Hu face waa aa nur aa Ihe delicate thell, [aght! 
Hia hair down hia ehouldera in fair ringleta feil, 
While hia eyea reating'bn me, ao mclling with lora, \ 
Were aa aoft and aaQnild aa the eyea of a dore. j 

ow, dear mother, I feit not afreid, -** 
Aa hia band on my brow he careaaingly leid, 
And murmured ao eaftly and gently to me, 
1 Come, brother, the angela are wailing for thee !' 
" And then on my fbrehead he trnderly prened 
Such kiaaea — oh, mother, they Ihrilled through my 

'Aa awiftly aa lightning leapa down from on high, 
When the cbariot of God rolla along Ihe black aky ; 
While hia breath, floating round me, waa aoft aa 

the breeze 
That played in my tremea, and rustled Ihe treea; 
At laat on my head a deep bleaaing be poured, 
Then plumed hia bright piniona and upward ha 



And Up, Up he went, through the blue aky, ao fcr, 
He eeemed to float there like a glitlcring atar, 
Yet still my eyea fbllowed hia radiant night, 
Till, lost in the axure, he paaaed from my aight. 
Then, oh how I feared, aa I caught the laat gleam 
Of hia Taniahing form, it waa only a dream — 
When aoft Toicee murmured once more from the tree, 
■ Come, brother, the angela are wailing ihr thee!'™ 
Oh, pale grew that mother, and heavy her beert, 
For ehe knew her fair boy from thia World moat 

That hia bright locka muat fade in the dnat of the 
Ena the autumn winde withered the suminer'a rieh 

Oh, how hia young fbotatepa ehe watched, day by 

day, 
Aa hit delicate form watted slowly away, 
Till the aoft light ofhea»oo seemed ahed o'erhi« face, 
And he crept up to die in her lonng embrace ! 
" Oh, claap me, dear mother, cloae, doac to your 
On that gentle pillow again let me reat ; [breaat ; 
Lot me once more gaie up to that dear, lonng eye. 
And then, oh, methinka, I can willingfy die. 
Now kiaa me, dear mother— oh, qnickly — for aee, 
The bright, bleaaed angela are waiting for me!" 
Oh, wild waa Ihe anguuh that awept through her 

Aa the long, Erantic kiaa on hia pale lipa ahe preeaed. 
And feit the vain aearch for hia «od, pleading eye, 
Aa it atrovs to meet her» ere the fair boy could die. 
" I aeo you not, mother, for darkneat and night 
Are hiding your dear, loring face from my aight; 
But I hear your low tobbinga : dear mather, good 
The angela are ready to beer me on high. [by I 
I will wait for you mens ; but, oh, tarry not long, 
Lett grief et your abaence ahould Milden my aong !" 
He ceaaed, and hia handa tneekly claaped on hia 

breaat, 
While hia tweet face aank down on ita pillow of 
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THE LADY OF LURLEI. # 

▲ LEGEND 07 THI RH1NI. 

" 8isst thou the lady on yonder steep, 
Whose crags beetle oyer the billowy deep 1 
Her robes of the sea-green waves are wove, 
And her eyes are blue as the skies above : 
Her golden tresses, like sunlight, roam 
O'er a neck more pure than the wreathing foam, 

IAs her long white arms on the breeze ehe flings, 
And in sweet, low, silvery accents singe 
To the still, gray morning her stränge wild lay — 
Away, to the lady, good boatman, away !" 

A film crept over the boatman 's sight, 

And his arm grew weak, and bis cheek grew white, 

As he saw the lady poised high in air, 

With her sea-green robes and her flowing hair ! 

*« Sir knight, 'twould peril our lives to ride, 

In the stanchest boat, o'er this surging tide, 

Wben yon wild lady at morn is seen 

On Lurlei's clüf, with her robes of green ! 

Beware ! for evil be falls the knight 

Who dares to wish for a nearer sight !" 

" Go, preacb thy fears to the timid girl, 
Or the craven coward, thou trembling churl ! 
The knight who the shock of an hundred fields 
Has borne, to no fancied danger yields : 
Then over the waves, with thy bounding skiff, 
To the stränge bright lady of Lurlei's cliff; 
And take, as thy guerdon, this golden chain — 
For me, none peril their lives in vain !" 

He took the chain, and he spake no more, 

Bat bis strong arm shook, as he grasped the oar, 

And gare his bark to the rolling deep, 

To ferry the knight to the fatal steep ! 

The skies grew black, and the winds blew high, 

And ominous birds flew shrieking by, 

And roaring surges piled up the Strand 

With a terrible wall as they neared the land. 

u Back, back !" the boatman with white lips cried, 

" Nor dare thus madly this fearful tide !" 

But the brave knight turned with a dauntless brow, 

And, boldly spurning the graceful prow, 

Plunged fearlessly over the light skhTs aide, 

And eagerry breasted the foaming tide ! 

Strange faces arose to his troubled eye, 

As the whir lirig waters swept wildly by — 

Fierce voices hissed in his failing ear, 

And his stout frame trembled, but not with fear, 

For his breath he held and his arm he strained, 

Till the waves were passed and the shore was gained. 

Then, swiftly scaling the steep ascent, 

Before the lady he breathless bent ! 

He laid his head on her bosom fair, 
Hin fingers toyed with her golden hair — 
While ** Mine for ever," she wildly sung, 
As round him her long white arms she flung ! 
" Bold knight, come down in the sunless deep, 
Where peris warble and naiads sleep — 
Come down and dwell with the ocean-maid, 
Where the blight ne'er falls and the flowers ne'er 
fade !" 

* Lurlei u the name of a rocky cliff on the ahores of 
the Rhine. 



8he pressed her lips to his glowing cheek, 
8he lured him along the dangerous peak— 
One moment they stood on the dizzy verge— 
The next, sank down 'neath the sounding surge ! 

The winds were hushed, and the waves were laid, 
And insecte sraall in the sunbeams played — 
The boat returned to the distant shore, 
But the knight and the lady were seen no more ! 



THE WIFE'S REMON8TRANCR. 



Oh, why are you sad when all others are gay t 

Is earth darker now than in life's early day 1 

Is the kind hand withdrawn that upheld us of 

yore, 
Or the bright, laughing sunshine around us no 

more? 
No : earth is still smiling, and nature is clad 
Tn all her old beauty — then why art thou sad 1 

True, some friends, grown faithless, seem cold and 

estranged, ~ 

But others are left us whose love is unchanged — 
Whose hearts, through all aeasons of good and 

ofill, 
Like the ivy around us ding faithfully still : 
Let us cherish them deep in our hearts, and be 

glad, 
For oh, with such blessings how can we be sad ! 

You say we are poor ! — ah, I have not forgot 
That to struggle with fortune is ofttimes our lot ; 
But think you that we are less happy than they 
Who drag on mid splendor their wearisome day 1 
For their wealth would you barter the bliss we 

havo had 1 
Oh no ! then what need have our hearts to be sad ? 

Why fear for the ruture ? — for nine years or more 
We have managed to keep the gaunt wolf from 

our door ; 
And why, in the days yet to come, should our 

state, 
Though humble, be marked by a gloomier fate ? 
Let us give God our thanks for the past, and be 

glad — 
How much more need have others, than we, to be 

aad! 

I know there are seasons when, strive as we will, 
Presentiment whispers for ever of ill ; 
There are dark-boding visions of trouble and pain, 
That lurk in the heart tili they madden the brain ! 
Wo, wo for that bosom ! it can not be glad — 
Oh God, shield us well from such cause to be 
sad! 

Let us humbly hope on — and if dark be our way, 
Remember that night is e'er followed by day ; 
Though tempests and whirlwinds may rage through 

the skies, 
They will pass, and the sunbeams again meet our 

eyes: 
Let our hearts and our brows, then, in eunshine 

be clad, 
For God made us not to \» ^00103 vxA tsw&A 
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MT 8LBEPINO CHILDREN. 

Yb sleep, my children ! On your soft, blae 
Those eyes that once, like summer aunligh t glancing, 
From morn tili eve with joy seemed ever dancing, 
A mouraful slumber lies ! 

Te sleep, but I — I wake to watch your rest ; 
Yet not as erst,when, round your temples wreathing, 
The light locks stirred at every gentle breathing 
From your füll, quiet breast 

No more my finger on my lips I lay, 
Lest somc rüde sound,somesudden footstep— jarring 
Your Utile couch, and the hushed stillnessmarring — 
Should chase your sleep away. 

Ah, no ! the winds go moaning o*er your heads, 
And the sweet dryads of the valley, winging 
In airy circles, wild, shrill strains are singing 
Above your grassy beds ! 

But ye awake not — they disturb not now : 
And a vain gush of childlike grief comes o'er me, 
As the dread memory, sudden sweeps before me, 
That death is on your brow ! 

Oh, precious ones ! that seemed too fair to die— 
My sofWyed Mary, child of seraph sweetness : 
Bright vision, vanished with a shadow's fleetness — 
Why hast thou left me 1 — why 1 

Wert weary, gentle dove, of this cold world 1 
And didst thou long to rest thy little pinions 
Fax in those bright and beautiful dominions, 
Where they at last are furled ? 

Wert homesick, darling 1 Could thy little heart 
Yearn for a love more tender than we bore thee— 
Yearn for a watch more fond and faithful o'er thee, 
That thou ahouldst hence depart 1 

That thou ahouldst hence, and leave meliere behind 
To fold thy little robes in silent anguish — 
To dry my tears, then weep again — to languish 
For what I can not find ! 

Had my low cradle-song no longer charms— 
That cradle-song whose soft and plaintive numbers 
Lulled thee each evening to thy peaceful slumbers — 
To keep thee in my arms 

And thou, my boy ! my beautiful — my own ! 
Twin cherub of the one who Stands beside me, 
Grieving that we within the earth should hide thee, 
And leave thee all alone — 

Grieving that thou canst play with him no more ; 
That, though his tears upon thy grave are falling, 
Thy voice replies not to his mournful calling — 
Unheeded ne'er before ! 

Did the sweet cup of life already cloy, 
That from thy Ups, ere scarcely it was tasteö* — 
Ere from ita brim one sparkling gleam was wasted, 
Thou laidst it down, my boy ? 

Nay, wherefore question ? To my pleading vain, 
No voice to still my epirit'e restless yearning — 
No sweet reply, to soothe my heart's deep burning, 
Comes from your graves again ! 

Yewere — yeartnot! Thusearth's bloom decays: 
I watch the flowers 'neath Autumn's footstep dying, 



Yet know the spring-breath, through the vaDeys 
Each from its tomb will raise ! [sighing, 

But ye — oh ye ! though soft the vernal rein, 
The sweet spring showers stern winters chain dis* 

solving — 
May round y ou fall earth*» loveliest flowers evolving, 
Ye will not bloom again ! 

Though by the streams, and all the meadows o'er, 
Mid woods and dells, the south's gay clarion ringing, 
May peal, tili life is everywhere upspringing, 
Ye — ye will wake no more ! 

Nay, ye will wake ! not here, not here — but there, 
In heaven ! Oh, there ye bloom e'en now — where 

never 
Falls the chill blight, and each sweet flower for ever 

Lives beautiful and fair ! 

There shall I find you — stainless, pure, and bright, 
As the pure seraph-eyes, whose myriad numbers 
Are watching now, above your peaceful slumbers, 
From the far zenith's height : 

There shall I clasp you to my heart once more, 
And feel your cheeks mine own with rapturepra- 

sing, 
Till all my being thrills with your caressing, 
And all its pain is o'er ! 

Dear ones, sleep on ! A low, mysterious tone, 
Solemn yet sweet, my spirit's ear is filling — 
Each wilder grief within my bosom sülling, 
And hushing sorrow's moan. 

It teils me that, no shadow on your brow, 
Far from the clouds that closely round me gather, 
Claspcd on the bosom of the Good All-Father, 
Ye're blest and happy now. 

Ay, blest and happy ! never more shall tears 
Dim those sweet eyes ; temptation ne'er shall round 

you 
Wind its dark coils, nor guilt nor falsehood wound 

Through all your endless years. [you, 

Farewell awhile ! Ye were my heart's deltght — 
Ye were sweet stars, my spirit's clouds dissolving, 
Round which my heart was evermore revolving, 
Like some fond satellite. 

Ah, well I loved you — but I yield you up, 
Without one murmur, at my Father's calling . 
With childlike trast, though fast my tears are falling, 
I drink the bitter cup. 

I drink — for He, whom angeis did sustain 
In the dread hour when mortal anguish met him, 
When friends forgot, and deadly foes beset him, 
8tands by to soothe my pain. 

I drink — for thou, O God, preparedst the draught 
Which to my lips thy Father-hand is pressing : 
I know 'neath ills oft lurks the deepest Messing — 
Father, the cup is quafted ! 

Tis quafied — and now, O Father, I restore 
The little children thou in mercy sent me : 
Sweet bleesings were they, for a season lent 
Take back thine own once more ! 

Yet, oh, förget not, Lord, thy child is weak i 
The dregs are bitter which my lips are 
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And my feint heart hath need of thy sustaining — 
Father, thy child is weak ! 

Yet, take thine own ! their souls are innocent — 
Dieir little live« were beautiful and blameless : 
[ bring them back to thee, pure, white, and stainless, 
E'en as when they were lent 

Keep them, and make them each a shining gern 
Mid the bright things which fill the bowera of heaven, 
rill my soul, too, shall soar, earth's fetten riven, 
Home — home, to thee and them ! 



LAKE MAHOPAC. 

Lake of the soft and sunny hüls, 

What loveliness is thine ! 
Around thy fair, romantic shore, 

What countless beauties ahine ! 
Shrined in their deep and hollow um, 

Thy silver waten He — 
A mirror «et in waving gern« 

Of many a regal dye. 

Like angel face« in a dream, 

Bright isles upon thy breast, * 

Veiled in soft robes of hazy light, 

In such sweet silence rest — 
The rustle of a bird's light wing, 

The shiver of the trees, 
The chime of waves— are all the sounda 

That freight the summer breeze. 

Ob, beautiful it is along 

Thy silver wave to glide, 
And watch the ripples as they kiss 

Our tiny vessel's aide ; 
While ever round the dipping oar 

White curla the feathery spray, 
Or, from its bright suspended point, 

Drip8 tinklingly away. 

And pleasant to the heart it is 

In those fair isles to stray, 
Or Fancy's idle visions weave 

Through all the golden day, 
Where dark old trees, around whose stema 

Careasing woodbines ding, 
O'er mossy, flower-enamelled banks, 

Their trembling shadows fling. 

Oh, he who in his daily paths 

A weary spirit bears, 
Here in these peaceful solitudes 

May he lay down his cares : 
No echo from the restless world 

8hall his repose invade, 
Where the spectres of the haunted heart 

By Nature's seif are laid. 

I stood upon thy shore, fair lake ! 

Long parted was the day, 
And shadows of the eventide 

Upon the waten lay ; 
But from the sky the silver moon, 

All radiant and serene, 
Attended by eve'a dewy star, 

Smiled sweetly o'er the acene. 



The earth was mute — no sound, save mine 

Own beating heart, I heard, 
When suddeniy the listening air 

With melody was stirred : 
The low, faint chime of lapsing waves, 

The voice of whispering boughs, 
Waked by the night-winds gentle touch, 

In mingled sweetness rose. 
Oh, dear and hallowed was that hour : 

O'er being'8 troubled tide 
Still waten of eternal peace 

Seemed solemnly to glide, 
Whose anthems, deep, subdued, and low, 

Through all my throbbing soul, 
Like breathings from a brighter world, 

In pleading murmun stole. 

Oh, dear and hallowed was the hour ! 

Along life's mazy track, 
An angel from the paths of 111 , 

Hath ofttimes lured me back ; 
It watched above me at my birth, 

It led me when a child, 
And here, beside the moonlit waves, 

Once more upon me smiled. 
Lake of the hills ! around me yet 

I feel thy magic spell — 
Still, still by Fancy led, I pace 

Thy dreamy island dell ; 
The sere leaves, rustling to my tread, 

Are heaped upon the ground, 
And the graves of long, long centuries 

Lie thickly clustering round. 

Twas hither, old traditions teil, 

The Indian of yore 
Forth from the peopled haunts of life 

His dead in silence bore, 
And, trenching reverently the sod, 

Within earth's loving breast, 
With his bow and arrows by his side, 

Here laid him down to rest 
Fit place of sepulture ! tall trees 

In columned arches rise, 
Through whose thick-wovenboughssteal down 

Soft glimpses of the skies. 
Amid their leaves, like spirit strains, 

^Eolian sounds awake, 
And o'er the long-forgotten dead 

A solemn requiem make. 

Ah, peace ! while on this rocky seat 

Myself once more I cast, 
And people all the island shades 

With phantoms of the past, 
Till from the grand old beetling rocks, 

That far above me frown, 
A thousand dusky face« gaze 

In mournful silence down. 

They gaze — while in their troubled heart« 

Wild memories seem to lie, 
And fearful meanings darkly flit 

O'er many a burning eye ; 
Pale warrion Hfl their folded handa 

In mute, appealing prayer, 
Then dasp them o'er their silent breaats, 

In deep and «tiU dfc«^ii\ 
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But, see — thote sternly-lifled brows ! 

Quick change comes o'er my dream : 
Each phantom form ig flashing now 

With stränge and sudden gleam ; 
8wift fcathery arrows cleave the air, 

Frora coppice, trecs, and rock», 
And the wild glen hisses to the paths 

Of hurtling tomahawks ! 

I start — I clutch the air — and \o ! 

My fearful dream is o'er ; 
Kind human voices call me back 

To the bright world once more — 
Kind, faithful handa, that graap mine own, 

Conduct me frora the dell : 
One last, one lin gering gaze on thee — 

Thou place of graves, farewell ! 

Lake of the hüls ! my aong has ceased ; 

But should my feet no more 
Thread thy fair bland glades, or pace 

Thy richly varying «höre, 
A memory lives within my breast, 

That, wheresoe'er I be, 
As the heavens are mirrored by thy wave, 

Will ever mirror thee ! 

— • 



THE WAHRIORS DIRGE. 



Warrior, rest : thy toils aro ended — 

Life's last fearful strife is o'er ; 
Clarion calls, with death-notes blended, 

Shall disturb thine ear no more. 
Peaceful is thy dreamless slumber — 

Peaceful — but how cold and stern ! 
Thou hast joined that silent number 

In the land whence none return. 

Warrior, rest : thy banner o'er thee 

Hangs in many a drooping fold ; 
Many a manly cheek before thee 

8tained with tear-drops we behold. 
Thine was not a hand to falter, 

When thy sword should leave its sheath ; 
Thine was not a cheek to alter, 

Though thy duty led to death. 

Warrior, rest : a dirge is knelling 

8olemnly from ahore to shore ; 
Tis a nation's tribute, telling 

That a patriot is no more. 
Thou, where Frcedom's sons have striven, 

Firm and bold, didst foremost stand ; 
Freely was thy life-blood given 

For thy home and fatherland. 

Warrior, rest : our star is vaniahed 

That to victory led the way, 
And from one lone hearth is banished 

All that cheered life's weary day ; 
There thy young bride weeps in sorrow 

That no more she hears thy tread — 
That the night which knows no morrow 

Darkly Teils thy laurelled head. 

Warrior, rest : we smooth thy ptllow 
For thy last, long earthly sleep ; 



Oh, beneath yon verdaut willow 
Storni» unheard will o'er thee sweep. 

There, 't w done ! — thy couch awaits 
Softly down thy head we lay ; 

Here repose, tili God translates thee 
From the dust to endless day ! 



REÜNION. 



IL 



Nat, pause not yet ! another strain — 

A strain to bid the spirit start — 
Glad songs for those who meet again, 

And blcnd together heart with heart ! 
Give to the winds each anxious thought 

Which o'er our bliss a shade might cast; 
These hours, by weary absence hought, 

Should be all sunshine to the last. 

What though we part again to-morrow, 

For years, perhaps, no more to meet ? 
We will not of the future borrow 

One pang to mar an hour so sweet 
Swell high the strain, then ! let our souls 

With mirth and gayety be filled, 
And brightly, as each moment roll*, 

Be drops of ecstasy distilled ! 

Hush, hark ! amid our rapture now, 

What stränge, low, sorro wing tone comes neu! 
Why steals a ahadow o'er each brow, 

And through each mirthful smile a tear 1 
Alas ! the spirit can not brook 

The ▼oice of careless glee to-day, 
But, from each thoughtless word and look, 

Turns, «ck and shuddering, away. 

Oh, hush the song ! lest feeling's tide 

Grow mightier than may be controlled : 
Then calmly seated, side by aide, 

Each other's hand we '11 fondly hold. 
Linger a little longer yet, 

And breathe your sweet words o'er mine 
Oh, I can die — but ne'er forget 

This hour, so beautiful and dear ! 



PEBBLE& 

Gitx me the pebble, little one, that I 
To yon bright pool may hurtle it away : 
Look ! how'thaschanged the axure wäre to gray, 

And blotted out the image of the aky ! 

8o, when our spirits calm and placid lie— 
When all the passions of the bosom sleep, 
And from its stuiess and unruffled deep 

Beams up a heaven as bright as that on high, 
Öorae pebble— envy, jealousy , misdoubi— 

Dashed in our bosom's slumbering wäre« to jar, 
Will cloud the mirrored surfsce of the soul, 
And blot its hearen of joy and beauty out 

8in ! fling no pebble in my soul, to mar 
Its solemn depths, and o'er it clouds to roll ! 
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Mrs. Bailey is a daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Shands, and was born in Sussex 
county, Virginia, on the twelfth of Decem- 
ber, 1812. When she was about six years 
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in 1833 she was married to Mr. 6. Bailey, 
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ing Herald, and now of the National Era, at 
Washington. In March, 1844, Mrs. Bailey 
became editress of The Youth's Monthly 
Visiter, at Cincinnati, and conducted it, with 
a circulation which arose to some three thou- 



LIFE'S CHANGE8. 



A little child on a sunny day, 
Sat on a flowery bank at play ; 
The gentle hreath of the summer air 
Waved the curla of her golden hair, 
And ever her voice rang merrily out 
In a careless laugh or a joyous shout 

Beautiful was she as early morn, 
When the dew is firesb on the blossoming thorn ; 
And methought as I looked on her fair young face, 
Beaming with beauty and truth and grace, 
How cold and heartless the world must be, 
That could sully such spotless purity ! 

Years rolled by : in her maiüen pride 
8he stood, a genüe and trusting bride — 
How beautiful still ! though a softening shade 
O'er the dazzling hue of that beauty played, 
White the tender glance of her soft blue eye 
Told of a love that could not die : 
Jlnd I prayed as I gazed on her placid brow, vp. 
(Pure as a wreath of ncw-fallen snow, ^) A , 

That sorrow, the sorrow that coro es to all, 
Lightly and gently on her might fall. 

Again I saw her : Time had been there, 
Tipping with silver her golden hair ; 
He had breathed on her cheek, and its rosy hue 
, Was gone, but her heart was pure and true, 
As when first I met her a budding flower, 
Or a gentle maid in her bridal hour. 
As mother and wife she had borne her part, 
With the raith and hope of a loving heart ; 
And now when nature. with years opprest, 
Looks and long» for her quiet rest, 
With holy tnist in her Father's love, 
Awaiting a summons fron? above, 
8he lingers with ui, as if to show 
To the faint and weaiy ones below, 
How oft to the faithful soul 'tis given 
To taste on earth of the joys of heavco. 



sand copies, until her removal to the Itistrict 
of Columbia, near the close of 1846. This 
periodical was perhaps the first of its class 
ever published in the country, and its Con- 
tents justify the critical opinion of Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Gallagher, that Mrs. Bailey is one 
of the ablest women of the age. 

The poems of Mrs. Bailey have appeared 
in the Journals edited by herseif and her 
husband, and there has been no collect cd edi- 
tion of them. They have less individuality 
than her prose, but they are informed with 
fancy and a just understanding. 

THE PAUPER CHILD'8 BÜHIAL. 



Stretched on a rüde plank the dead pauper hy : 
No weeping friends gathered to bear him away ; 
His white, slender fingers were clasped on bis breast» 
The pauper child meekly lay taking his rest 

The hair on his forehead was carelessly parted ; 
No one cared for him, the desolate hearted : 
In life none had Ioved him — his pathway, all sear 
Had not one sweet blossom its sadness to cheer. 

No fond, gentle mother had ever caressed him, 
In tones of afiection and tenderness bl coood him ; 
For ere his eye greeted the ligbt of the day, 
His mother had passed in her anguish away. 

Poor litt'e one ! orten thy meek eyes have sought 
The smile of affection, of kindness unbought, 
And wistfully gazin g, in wondering surprise, 
That no one beheld thee with pitying eyes. 

And when in stränge gladness thy young voice was 

heard, 
As in winter's stern sadness the aong of a bird, 
Harsh voices rebuked thee, and, oowering in fear, 
Thy glad song was hushed in a sob and a tear. 

And when the last pang rent thy heartstrings in 

twain, 
And burst from thy bosom the last sign of pain, 
No gentle one soothed thee, in love's melting tone, 
With fond arm around thee in tenderness thrown. 

8tern voices and cold mingled stränge in thine ear 
With the songs of the angels the dying may hear; 
And thrillingly tender, amid Death's alarms, 
Was thy mother' s voice welcoming thee to her arms. 

Thy fragile form, wrapped in its coarae shroud, 

reposes 
In slumbers as sweet as if pillowed on roees ; 
And while on thy coffin the rüde clods are pressed^ ^ 
Thegood8hepheid{o\Aa\\i«^OTTA«r^\A\^\M^«a^- \ 
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MEM0RIE8. 

Oh, pleasant are the memories 

Of childhood's forest home, 
And oft, araid the toilf of lifo, 

Like blesscd dreams they come : 

Of sunset hours when I lay entranced, 

Mid shadows cool and green, 
Wntching the winged insects glance. 

In summer's golden sheen : 

Their drowsy hum was a lullaby 

To Naturc's quiet sleeping, 
While o'er the meadow's dewy breast 

The evening winds were creeping : 

The ploughman's whistle heard afax, 
To his humble home returning ; 

And faintly in the gathering shade 
The firefly's lamp was burning. 

Up in the old oak's pleasant shade, 

Where mossy branches swing, 
With gcntle twitterings, soft and low, 

Nestling with fluttering wing — 

Were summer birds — their tender notes 
Like love'e own fond caressing, 

When a mother folds her little flock, 
With a whispered prayer and blessing. 

The cricket chirps frora the hollow tree, 

To the music of the rill, 
And plaintively echoes through the wood 

The song of the whip-poor-will. 

Tinged with the last faint light of day, 

A white cloud in the west 
Floats in the aznre sea above, 

Like a ship on ocean's breast 

The evening star as a beacon shtnes 

On the far horizon's verge, 
And the wind moans through the distant pines, 

Like the troubled ocean's surge. 

Frora lowly vales the riaing mist 

Curls up the hillside green, 
And its suramit, 'twixt the earth and sky, 

Like a fairy islc is seen. 

Away in the depths of ether shine 

The stars serenely bright — 
Gems in the glorious diadem, 

Circling the brow of night 

Our Father ! if thy meaner works 

Thus beautiful appear, 
If such revealings of thy love 

Enkindle rapture here — 

If to our mortal sense thou dost 

Thy trcasures thus unfold, 
When death shall rend this earthly Teil, 

How shall our eyes behold 

Thy glory — when the spirit soars 

Öeyond the starry zone, 
And in thy presence folds her wing, 

And bows before thy throne ! 



ENDURANCE. 



Whe3t, upon wings of rainbow hu es, 

Hope flits across thy pathway here, 
And gently as the morning breeze 

Her waving pinion dries thy tear, 
Oh, yield not all thy soul to joy, 

Let not her blandishments allure : 
Life's greenest spot hath withered flow« 

Whatc'er thy lot, thou must endurc 

If, on the mountain's topmost cliff, 

The flag of victory sceins unfurled, 
And Faith, exulting, sces afar 

Earth's idol, Error, down ward burle 
Deem not the triumph thou shalt sharc 

God keeps his chosen vessels pure : 
The final rcckoning is on high, 

On earth thy mced is to endure. 

With chastened heart, in humble faith 

Thy labor eamestly pursue, 
As one who fcare to such frail deeds 

No recompense is due : 
Wax not faint-hearted — while thou toiT 

Thy bread and watcr shall be sure ; 
Leaving all eise to God, be thou 

Patient in all things to endure. 



DUTY AND REWARD. 

Evert day hath toil and trouble, 

Every heart hath care : 
Meekly bear thinc own füll measure, 

And thy brother's share. 

Fear not, shrink not, though the burdei 

Heavy to thee prove ; 
God shall fill thy mouth with gladness, 

And thy heart with love. 

Pariently enduring, ever 

Let thy spirit be 
Bound by links, that can not sever, 

To humanity. 

Labor — wait ! thy Master perished 

Ere his task was done ; 
Count not lost thy fleeting momenta, 

Life hath but begun. 

Labor ! and the seed thou sowest 

Water with thy tears; 
God is faithful — he will give thee 

Answer to thy prayers. 

Wait in hope ! though yet no verdure 

Glad thy longing eyes, 
Thou shalt sce the ripened harrest 

Garnered in tho skies. 

Labor — wait ! though mid night ahadow 

Gather round thee here, 
And the storms above thee lowering 

Fill thy heart with fear — 

Wait in hope : the morning dawneth 

When the night is gone, 
And a peaceful rest awaits thee 

Whcu thy work is done. 



LAURA M. THÜRSTON. 
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THE GREEN HILL8 OF MY FATHERLAND. 

Tbk green hüls of my fatherland 

In dreams still greet my view : 
I see once more the wave-girt Strand, 

The ocean depth of blue ; 
The sky, the glorious sky, outspread 

Above their calm repose ; 
The river, o'er its rocky bed 

Still einging as it flows ; 
The stillness of the sabbath hours, 

When men go up to pray ; 
The sunlight resting on the flowers, 
The birds that sing among the bowers 

Through all the summer day. 

Land of my birth — mine early love — 

Once more thine airs I breathe : 
I see thy proud hills tower above, 

Tby green vales sleep beneath ; 
Thy groves, thy rock«, thy murmoring rills, 

All rise before mine eyes ; 
The dawn of moming on thy hills, 

Thy gorgeous sunset skies ; 
Thy forests, from whose deep recess 

A thousand streams have birth, 
Gladdening the lonely wilderness, 
And Alling the green silentnesa 

With melody and mirth. 

I wonder if my home would seem 

As lovely as of yore ; 
I wonder if the mountain stream 

Goes einging by the door ; 
And if the flowers still bloora as fair, 

And if the woodbines clirab, 
As when I used to train thera there, 

In the dear olden time ; 
I wonder if the birds still sing 

Upon the garden tree, 
As sweetly as in that sweet spring 
Whose golden raemories gently bring 

So many dreams to me. 



I know that there hath been a change, 

A change o'er hall and hearth — 
Face« and footsteps new and stränge 

About my place of birth : 
The heavens above are still as bright 

As in the days gone by, 
But vanishcd is the beacon light 

That cheered my moming sky ; 
And hill, and vale, and woodland glen, 

And rock, and mormuring stream, 
That wore such glorious beauty then, 
Would seem, should I return again, 

The record of a dream. 

I mourn not for my childhood's hours, 

Since, in the far-ofF west, 
'Neath sunnier skies, in greener bowers, 

My heart hath found its rest 
I mourn not for the hills and streams 

That chained my stops so long, 
Yet still I see thee in my dreams, 

And hau them in my song ; 
And ölten by the hearth-fire's blaze, 

When winter eves shall come, 
We'U Bit and talk of other days, 
And sing the well-remembered lays 

Of my green mountain home. 



CROSSING THE ALLEGANIES. 

Tue broad, the bright, the glorious West, 

Is spread before me now ! 
Where the gray miste of moming rest 

Beneath yon mountain'» brow ! 
The bound is past, the goal is won , 
The region of the setting sun 

Is open to my view : 
Land of the valiant and the free— 
My own Green Mountain land — to thee 

And thine a long adlewA 
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MARTHA DAY. 



I hau theo, Valley of the West, 

For what thou yet shalt be ; 
I hail thee for the hopes that rest 

Upon thy destiny ! 
Here, firom thii mountain height, I see 
Thy bright waves floating to the sea, 

Thiiie emerald fields outspread ; 
And feel that, in the book of fame, 
Proudly shall thy recorded name 

In later days be read. 

Tot, while I gaze upon thee now, 

All glorious as thou art, 
A cloud is resting on my brow, 

A weight upon my heart. 
To me, in all thy youthful pride, 
Thou art a land of cares untried, 

Of untold hopes and feare ; 
Thou art — yet not for thee I grieve ; 
But, for the far-off land I leave, 

I look on thee with tears. 



Oh ! brightly, brightly glow thy akies 

In 8ummer'8 sunny hours ! 
The green earth seems a paradise 

Arrayed in summer flowere ! 
But oh ! there is a land afar, 
Whose skiea to me are brighter fax, 

Along the Atlantic shore ! 
For eyes bencath their radiant shrine 
In kindlier glances answercd mine : 

Can these their light restore 7 

Upon the lofty bound I stand 

That parte the East and West ; 
Before me lies a fairy land — 

Behind, a home of rest ! 
Here, Hope her wild enchantment fling 
Portrays all bright and lovely things 

My footstcps to allure ; 
Bat there, in Memory 's light, I see 
All that was once most dear to me— 

My young heart's cynosure ! 



MARTHA DAY. 



Miss Day was a daughter of the late emi- 
nent president of Yale College, and was born 
in New Haven on the thirteenth of Febru- 
ary, 1813. She was educated at the best 
schools in Connecticut, and was particularly 
distinguished for her acquirements in math- 
ematics and languages. She died suddenly, 
when but twenty years of age, on the second 
of December, 1833, and in the following year 



a collection of her Literary Remains, 
Memorials of her Life and Charactei 
published at New Haven by her frien« 
relative, Prof. Kingsley. Her poems 
buds of promise, which justified the ant 
tions that were entertained of her emi 
in literature. The following hymn w 
signed to be inserted in an unwritten d 
suggested by an incident in the life of ] 
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HYMN. 
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Fatiize Almighty ! 
From thy high seat thou watchest and controllest 

The insecl8 that upon thy footstool creep, 
While, with a never-wearied hand, thou rollest 

Millions of worlds along the boundless deep. 
O Father ! now the clouds hang blackening o'er us, 

And the dark, boiling deeps beneath us yawn : 
Scatter the tempests, quell the waves before us ; 

To the wild, fearful night send thou a blessed dawn. 

Father All Holy ! 
When thou shalt sit upon thy throne of glory, 

The steadfiist earth, the strong, untiring sea, 
Their verdaut isles, their mountain» high and hoary, 

With awe and fear shall firom thy presence flee. 
Theu shalt thou sit a Judge, the guilty dooming 

To adamantine chains and endless fire : 
Oh, Father ! bow may we abide thy Coming t 

Where find a shelter from the pure Jehovah's ire t 

Father AH Merciful ! 
Still may the guilty come in peace before thee, 

Bathing thy feet with tears of love and wo; 
And while for pardon only we implore thee, 

Blesfrings divine, unnumbered, o'er us flow. 



Father, her heart from all her idols tearing 
Thine erring child again would turn to tfa 

To thee she bends, trembling, yet not desp 
From fear, remorse, and sin, Father ! setb 



LINES ON PSALM CIL 



The boundless universe, 
All that it hath of splendor and of life» 
The living, moving worlds, in their bright 
Of bloomin g lands and heaving, glittering • 
Even the still and holy depths of hemven, 
Where the glad planets bathe in floods of 
For ever pouring from a thousand suns, 
All, all are but the garments of our God, 
Yea, the dark foldings of his outmost akhrt 
Mortal ! who with a trembling, longing he 
Watchest in silence the few rays that steal 
In their kind dimness, to thy feeble sight— 
Watch on, in silence, tili within thy soul, 
Bearing away each taint of sin and death, 
Springs the hid fountain of hnmortal life ! 
Then shall the mighty vcil asunder rend, 
And o'er the spirit — living, strong, and pu 
Shall the füll glories of the Godhead flow! 



MARY ANN HANMER DODD. 



Miss Dodd is a daughter of Mr. Elisha 
Dodd, of Hartford, Connecticut, and was born 
in 1813. Her first appearance as an author 
was in 1834, when she contributed a few 
poems to The Hermenethean, a miscellany 
conducted by the students of Washington 
(now Trinity) College. She has since writ- 
ten frequenüy for the Ladies' Repository, a 
moSthly magazine, and The Rose of Sharon, 
an annual, edited for several years by her 
friend the late Mrs. Mayo. A collection of 



her poems was published at Hartford in 1843. 
Miss Dodd writes with taste and feeling, and 
her writings would have been known more 
generally and perhaps more favorably if she 
had not confined herseif so much to denomi- 
national Channels of pubiication. Like Mrs. 
Scott, Mrs. Mayo, Mrs. Sawyer, Mrs. Case, 
the Careys, and some others who are quoted 
in this volume, she is of the Universalist 
church, though herreligious compositions are 
all addressed to universal sympathies. 



LAMENT. 



Summer departe ! the golden hours are dying ! 

In the green glade its minstrelsy is still ; 
A purple haze, like a thin veil, is lying 

On the calm waters and the distant hiü. 
Cooler the breeze that waits upon the morning ; 

Paled is the splendor of the noontide ray ; 
Fe wer the flowers the forest path adorning ; 

Earlier the twilight fades in gloom away. 

Summer departs, and thou, too, hast departed ! 

Thou, who wert joy and sunshine to thy fHends ; 
What have they now, the lonely and sad-hearted, 

But the low mound which o'er thy slumber bends 1 
The Power that pales the season as its closes, 

And folds the brightness in the blossom's breast, 
Bade Death go forth among the fading roses, 

And bear thy spirit to its promised rest. 

Summer, sweet Summer ! saddened in thy waning, 

A shadow falleth on thy garlands gay ; 
A deeper gloom is on thy path remaining, 

Since one beloved hath with thee passed away ! 
Thou wilt come back ; but when thy skies are burn- 

And thy fair presence gladdens all the piain, [ing, 
How can we ever joy in thy returning? 

How can we welcome thee with smiles again ? 

Thou wilt not wake the dead, in silence sleeping, 

Who vanished from us with thy long, bright days ; 
Thou wilt not call the form the grave is keeping, 

Once more to meet and bless our lingering gaze. 
So is it best — thou friend, returning never ! 

Thou, the true-hearted, generpus, and kind ! 
For thee 'tis best : when kindred spirits sever, 

They only sufier who remain bebind. 

Thou art secure frora UL Life's toü is ended ; 

Finished, for thee, its feverishness and strife ; 
Its discords in one harmony are blended ; 

Its seeming gloom is all with brightness rife. 
Oh ! in that gloiious land the good inherit, 

Canst thou the anguish of a mourner see, 
Who finds the only spell that soothes her spirit 

In weaving thus a sad lament for thee 7 



THE MOURNER. 

Thou weepest for a sister ! In the bloom 

And spring-time of her years to Death a prey, 
Shrouded from love by the remorseless tomb, 

Taken rrom all life's joys and griefe away. 
Tis hard to part with one so sudden called, 

So young, so happy, and so dearly loved ; 
To see the arrow at our idol hurled, 

And vainly pray the shaft may be removed. 

Young, loving, and beloved ! O cruel Death ! 

Couldst thou not spare the treasure for a while ? 
There are warm heartsthatwaittoyieldtheirbreath, 

And aged eyes that can no longer smile. 
Why pass the weary pilgrims on their way 

Bowed down with toil, and sighing for relief ; 
To make the blossom in its pride thy prey, 

Whose joyous heart had never tasted grief 1 

Sad sister, turn not hopelessly away ; 

Nor longer at the will of Heaven repine ; 
Fold not thy hands in agony and say, 

" There is no sorrow in the World like mine." 
Oh ! could my numbers soothe the sinking soul, 

Or one hope waken with the wreath I twine, 
Soft sounds of sympathy should round thee roll 

Warm from a heart that knows such pain as thine. 

I, too, have been a mourner. Sorrow deep 

Its Iava-tide around my pathway rolled ; 
And sable weeds a hue could never keep, 

Sad as the heart they hid beneath their fold. 
AU joy grew dim before my tearful eye, 

Which but the shadow of the grave could see ; 
There was no brightness in the earth or sky, 

There was no sunshine in the world for ine. 

Oh ! bitter was the draught from Sorrow's cup, 

And stern the anguish which my spirit wrang, 
When I was called to give mine idol up, 

And bend a mourner o'er the loved and young. 
And for the lost to weep is still my choice : 

I ask for one whose pilgrimage is o'er, 
And vainly listen for a vanished voice, 

Whose pleasanttoTro&&\\^ra*\\K3 *äxt^tmää* 
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There is a spell around my spirit cast, 

A shadow where the sanbeam smiled before ; 
Tis grief, but all its bitterness is past ; 

Tis sottow, but its murmurings are o'er. 
Within my soul, which to the storm was bowed, 

Now the white wing of Peace is folded deep; 
And I have found, I trust, behind the cloud, 

The Messing promised to the eyes that weep. 

So thou wilt find relief. For deepest wo 

A fount of healing in our pathway Springs ; 
Like Lethe's stream, that ailver fountain's flow 

A soothing draught unto the sufferer brings. 
A Father chastened thce ! oh, look to Hirn, 

And his dear love in all thy trials see ; 
Look with the eye of faith through shadows dim, 

And he will send the Comförter to theo. 



TO A CRICKET. 



Ckabk, cricket ! cease thy melancholy song ! 
Its chiming cadence falls upon mine ear 
With such a saddening influence all day long, 
I can not bear those mournfiil notes to hear ; 
Notes that will often start the unbidden tear, 
And wake the heart to memories of old days, 
When life knew not a sorrow or a fear : 
For ever basking in the sunny rays 
Which seera so passing bright to youth's all-trustful 
goze. 

Once more my steps are staycd at eventide, 
Beneath the fairest moon that ever shone ; 
Where the old oak threw out its branches wide 
Over the low roof of mine early honte ; 
Ere yet my bosom knew a wish to roam 
From the broad shelter of that ancient tree, 
Or dreamed of other lands beside our own, 
Beyond the boundary of that flowcry lea ; 
For the green Valley there was world enough for me. 

A group are gathered round the household hearth, 
Where chilly Auturan bids the bright flame play ; 
And social converse sweet, and childhood's mirtb, 
Swiftly beguile the lengthened eve away : 
A iaughing girl shakes back her tresses gay, 
With a half-doubtful look and wondering tone — 

Hark ! there is music ! do you hear the lay 1 
Mother, what is it einging in the stone 1 
dorne luckless fairy wight imprison'd there alone1"~. 

Wake not remembrance thus ! for stern the fate 
That marks my pathway with a weary doom ; 
And to a heart so worn and desolate, 
Thy boding voice raay add a deeper gloom. 
Though few the clouds which o'er the blue sky 
And green the livery of our forest bowers, [roam, 
To warn us of a sure decay ye come, 
In sable guise, trailing the faded flowers, 
Singing the death-eong sad of Summer's waning 

hours! 
Those emerald robes will change to rosset brown, 
Which Bummer over vale and hillside cast; 
To other akies, that know no wintry frown, 
Bright birds shall wing their weary way at last ; 
And Autumn's hectic hues which lade so fest. 



Will make the dark old woods a while look g 
But Death must come when the rare show is pi 
Then cease thy chant, dark prophet of decay 
I can not bear to hear thy melancholy lay ! 
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THE DREAMER. 



** A «Urk, cotd calm, which nnthinz vom caa 
Or wurm, or bnyhtrn: like that Sjrian Imkm. 
Uron whosc fiurbre Moni und Summer »hea 
Tueir «nüe* in vain, für «II beneath is de»d !** 

Hkart of mine, why art thou dreaming! 

Dreaming through the weary day, 
While life's precious hours are wasting, 

Fast and Unimproved away 1 

With a world of beauty round me, 
Lone and sad I dwell apart ; 

Changing scenes can bring no pleasure 
To this wreckcd and worn-out heart. 

Now I tempt the quiet Ocean 
While the sky is bright above, 

And the sunlight rests around me, 
Like the beaming smile of Love. 

Or by 8treamlet softly flowing 
Through the vale I wander now ; 

And the balmy breath of Summer 
Fans my cheek and cools my brow. 

But as well, to me, might darken 
Over all the gloom of night ; 

For no quick and sweet scnsations 
Fill my soul with ncw delight. 

In the grass-grown, silent cburchyard, 

With a listless step I rove ; 
And I shed no tear of sorrow 

By the graves of those I love. 

Could I weep, the spell might vanish ; 

Tears would bring my heart relief — 
Heart so sealed to all emotion, 

Dead alike to joy and grie£ 

When the storra that shook my spirit 
Lcft its mission finished there, 

rhen a calm more fearful followcd 
Than the wildness of despair. 

Whence the spell that chills my being, 
Bidding every passion cease, 

Closing every fount of feeling 1 — 
8ay, my spirit, is it peace ? 



Wake, oh spell-bound Soul ! 

Bid this sad delusion flee : 
Such a lengthened dream is fearful : 

Such a peace is not for thee. 

Life is thine, and " life is earnest," 
Toil and grief thou canst not ahan ; 

But be hopeful and believing, 
Till the prize of faith is won. 

Then the peace thou shalt inherit 
By the Savior promised free; 

Peace the world destroyeth never— 
Father, give that peace to me ! 
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THE DOVE'S VISIT. 



Wht do thy pinions their motion cease 1 
Wouldst thou listen to my sighing 1 

Art thou come with the olive-branch of peace ? 
Thou dove to my window flying ! 

Thy breast is white as a gnowy wreath, 

And thine eye is softly beaming ; 
Dost thou bear a message thy wing beneath, 

For maid of her lover dreaming 1 

Has thy flight been far ? thy plumage gleams, 

Unsoiled and unworn with using : 
Thou art mute, fair dove, but thy soft eye seems 

To answer my id!e musin g. 

Oh. thou, thou hast been where I fain would be, 
Whcre my thoughts are ever straying, 

Wherc the balmiest breeze of spring blows free, 
With the eariy blossoms playing ! 

Thou hast rested on the casement white, 
Wh ich the lilac-boughs are shading, 

Where I greetcd the morning's rosy light, 
Or looked on the sunset fading. 

Teil me, thou bird with the snowy breast ! 

Of a spot beloved for ever, 
Of the pieasant walks which my steps have pressed, 

Where now they may linger never. 

With thee would I gladly hasten there, 
| If wings to my wish were granted, [care, 

i To the flowera that bloomed 'neath my mother'a 
And the trecs my father planted. 

For dearer the simplest blossom there, 
Its sweet« to the morning throwing, 

Than the choiccst flower that perfumes the air, 
In a kingly gardcn growing. 

Vainly I strive to restrain the tear, 
The grief like a spring-tide swelling, 

When my thoughts return to the home so dear 
That is now a stranger's dwelling. 

And whtle I turn me away to weep, 

A host of memories waken, 
Like the circle spreading upon the deep, 

Or dropped frotn the foliage shaken. 

8hou!d fate, where affection clings so strong, 

A heart from its Eden banish ? 
Should it sufter a scene to charm so long, 

And then like a vision vanUh 1 

I read reproach in that glance of thine, 

For words of rcpining spoken ; 
When my hrow with the olive thou wouldst twine, 

I reject the peaceful token. 

Oh, how can a heart be still so weak, 
Though ever for strength beseeching, 

Tbat from each event woald some lesson seek, 
And scorn not the humblest teaching ! 

Waiting, and trustful like thee, sweet dove, 
To the watchful care of Heaven — 

With unshaken faith in a Father's love— 
Be the future wholly given. 

I will bid my heart' s vain yeamings cease ; 
I will hush this useless sighing ; 



Thy visit hath brought to my spirit peace, 
Thou dove to my window flying ! 



TWILIGHT. 



The sunset hues are fading fast 

From the fair western sky away, 
And floating clouds which gathered round 

Have vanished with their colors gay. 

All, save one streak that lingers there, 

Retaining still a rosy hue, 
Bright at the verge, but pale above, 

Soft blending with celestial blue. 

So lovely were those brilliant clouds 

Which floated in the evening air, 
It well raight seem that angel-forms 

Such fabrics for their robes would wear. 

But, like the dreams that Fancy weaves, 
Their beauty quickly passed away ; 

And where their gorgeous tints were seen, 
Soft twilight reigns with shadows gray. 

One star, one bright and quiet star, 

Kindles its stcady light above, 
Over the hushed and restin g earth \ A 

Still watching like the eye of Love. \( 

The birds that woke such joyous strains, 

With folded pinions scck repose ; 
All, save the minstrel sad who sings 

His plaintive lovc-Iay to the rose. 

The weary bees have reached the hive. 

Rejoicing over labor done ; 
And blossoms close their fragrant cups, 

Which opened to the morning sun. 

The winds are hushed that music made 

The leafy-laden boughs between, 
And scarce the lightest zephyr's breath 

Now dallies with the foliage green. 

This is the hour so loved by all 

Whose thoughts are lingering with the past, 
When scenes and forms to memory dear 

Gather around us dim and fast. 

Childhood's bright days, y outh's short romance, 
And manhood's dreams of power and fame, 

Again come back to cheat the heart 
So changed by time, yet still the same. 

The mingling tones of voices gone 

Are breathing round us sweet and low, 

And eyes are beaming once again, 
That amiled upon us long ago. 

We gaze upon those loving eyes, 

Which never coldly turn away ; 
We clasp the hand and press the lip 

Of forms that but in memory stay. 

We feel the influence of a spell, 
And wake to smiles or melt to tears, 

As pass before the dreaming eye 
The light and shade of other years. 

Oh, pieasant is the dewy morn ! 

And golden noon is fair to see ; 
But sweeter far the closing day, 

Dearer the twilight hour to tue« 
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ANNE C. LYNCH. 



Miss Anne Charlotte Lynch is a native 
of Bennington, in Vermont. Her mother is 
descended from the Fays and Robinsons, 
conspicuous m the early history of that State, 
and is a daughter of Colonel Gray, of the 
Connecticut line in the Revolutionary army. 
Her father was one of the United Irishmen, 
and in that celebrated body there were few 
more heroic and constant. He was but six- 
teen when he joined in the rebellion of '98, 
and soon after his arrest, on account of his 
youth and chivalrous character, he was of- 
fered liberty and a commissi on in the British 
army if he would take the oath of allegiance 
to the government. He refused, and after 
being four years a State prisoner, was, at the 
age of twenty, banished for lue. With Em- 
met, McNeven, and others, he came to Amer- 
ica, where he married ; and while his daugh- 
ter was a child, he died in Cuba, whither he 
had gone in search of health. 

Miss Lynch was educated at a populär 
female seminary in Albany, where her class 
compositions attracted much attention by a 
strength and earnestness unusual in Perform- 
ances of this description. She was a loving 
**i£ J e -^ eT °f Childe Harold, and caught the tone" 
of this iramortal poem, which is echoed in 
several of her earlier pieces, that still have 
sufficient individuality to justify the expec- 
tations then formed of her maturer abilities. 
She soon outgrew imitation, and her occa- 
sional contributions to literary Journals be- 
came more and more the voices of her own 
iife and nature. 

After leaving school, Miss Lynch passed 
some time in Providence ; and her knowl- 
edge and taste in literature are illustrated in 
a yolume which she published in that city, 
in 1841, under the title of The Rhode-Island 
Book — a selection of prose and verse from 
the writers of that State, including several 
fine poems of her own. For five or six years 
she has resided in New York, where her 
house is known for the weekly assemblies 
there of persona connected with literature 
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and the ans. I have sometimes attended 
these agreeable parties, and have met at 
them probably the larger number of the liv- 
ing poets whose works are reviewed in this 
volume, with many distinguished men of 
letters, painters, sculptors, singers, and am- 
ateurs, among whom our author is held in as 
much esteem for her amiable social quali- 
ties, as respect for her intellectual accom- 
plishments. 

The poems of Miss Lynch are marked by 
depth of feeling and grace of expression. 
They are the natural and generally unpre- 
meditated effusions of a nature extremely 
sensitive, but made strong by experience and 
knowledge, and elevated into a di vine repose 
by the ever acti ve sense of beauty. Though 
for the most part very complete, they are 
short, and in many cases may be regarded as 
improvisations upon the occasions by which 
they were suggested. We have nothing in 
them that may be regarded as a fair Illustra- 
tion of her powers. 

The prose writings of Miss Lynch are 
graceful, elegant, and füll of fine reflection. 
They evince a genial and hopeful but not 
joyous spirit — a waiting for the future rather 
than a satisfaction with the present. She 
has a large acquaintance with literature, and 
her criticisms, scattered through many des- 
ultory compositions, are discriminating, and 
illustrated, from a wide Observation and a 
ready fancy, with uniform judgment and taste. 
The long chapter entitled Leaves from the 
Diary of aRecluse, in The Gift for Mdcccxlv, 
is characteristic of her manner, while for a 
brief period it admits us to thecontemplation 
of her life. 

A collection of the Poems of Miss Lynch, 
with engravings after original designs by her 
friends Durand, Huntington, Cheney, Darley, 
Brown, Cushman, Rossiter, Rothermel, and 
W inner, has just appeared. It is a beautiful 
book of art, and so demonstrative of her po- 
etical abilities that it will secure her a Posi- 
tion she has not before occupied as an author. 
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THE IDEAL. 



1 La ▼» tat aa •ommail l'amoar en est b rew." 



A sad, sweet dream ! It feil upon my soul 
When song and thought first woke their echoe« 

Swaying my spirit to its wild control, [there, 

And with the shadow of a fand despair, 

Darkening the fountain of my young life's stream. 

It haunts me still, and yet I know 'tis but a dream. 

Whence art thou, shadowy presence, that canst hide 
From my channed sight the gloriot» things of 

A mirage o'er life's desert dost thou glide 1 [earth 1 
Or with those glimmerings of a former birth, 

A " trailing cloud of glory," hast thou come [home ? 

From some bright world afar, our unremembered 

I know thou dwell'st not in this dull, cold Real, 
I know thy home is in some brighter sphere ; 

I know I eh all not meet thee, my Ideal, 
In the dark wanderings that await me here : 

Why comes thy gentle image then, to me, 

Wasting my night of life in one long dream of thee 1 

The city's peopled solitude, the glare 
Of festal halls, moonlight, and music's tone, 

All breathe the sad refrain — thou are not there ! 
And even with Nature I am still alone : 

With joy I see her summer bloom depart ; 

I love drear winters reign — 't is winter in my heart. 

And if I sigh upon my brow to see 

The deep'ning shadow of Time's restless wing, 
Tis for the youth I might not give to thee, 

The vanished brightness of my first sweet spring; 
That I might give thee not the joyous form 
Unworn by tears and cares, unblighted by the storm. 

And when the heart« I should be proud to win, 
Breathe, in those tones that woman holds so dear, 

Words of impassioned homage unto mine, 
Coldly and harsh they fall upon my ear ; 

And as I listen to the fervent vow, 

My weary heart replies, " Alas ! it is not thou." 

And when the thoughts within my spirit glow, 
That would outpour themselves in words of fire, 

If some kind influence bade the rausic flow, 
Like that which woke the notes of Memnon's lyre, 

Thou, sunlight of my life, wak'st not the lay, 

And song within my heart, unuttcred, dies away. 

Depart, oh shadow ! fetal dream, depart ! 

Go ! I conjure thee leave me this poor life, 
And I will meet with firm, heroic heart, 

Its threat'ning storms and its tumultuous strife, 
And with the poet-seer will see thee stand 
To welcome my approach to thine own spirit-land. 



My " house of life" henceforth is desolate : 

But the dark aspect my firm heart surveys, 
Nor faints nor faltere even for thy sake : [break ! 
'T is calm and nerved and strong : no, no, it shall not 



THE IDEAL FOÜND. 



I' vä met thee, whom I dared not hope to meet, 
8avc in th' enchanted land of my day dreams : 

Yes, in tlüs common world, this waking state, 
Thy Hving presence on my vision beams— 

Lifc's dream embodied in reality ! 

And in thine eyes I read indifference to me ! 

Yes, in those star-like eyes I read my fete, 
My horoscope is written in their gaze ; 



For I am of that mood that will defy — 
That does not cower before the gathering storm ; 

That fece to face will meet its destiny, 
And undismayed confront its darkest form. 

Wild energics awakcn in this strife, 

This conflict of the soul with the grim phantom Life. 

But ah ! if thou hadst loved me — had I been 
All to thy dreams that to mine own thou art — 

Had those dark eyes beamed eloquent on mine, 
Preased for one moment to that noble heart 

In the füll consciousness of faith unspoken, 

Life could ha ve given no more — then had my proud 
heart broken ! 

The Alpine glacier from its height may mock 
The clouds and lightnings of the winter sky, 

And from the tempest and the thunder's shock 
Gather new strength to IUI its eummit high ; 

But kissed by sunbeams of the summer day, 

It bows its icy crest and weeps itself away. 

Thou know'st the fable of the Grecian maid 
Wooed by the veiled immortal from the skies, 

How in hia füll perfections, once she prayed, 
That he would stand before her longing eyes, 

And how that brightness, too intense to bless, [cess. 

Consumed her o'erwrought heart with itsdivine ex- 

To me there is a meaning in the tale. 

I have not prayed to meet thee : I can brook 
That thou shouldst wear to me that icy veil ; 

I can give back thy co!d and carcless look : 
Yet shrined within my heart, still thou shalt seem 
What there thou ever wert, abeautiful, bright dream! 



THE IMAGE BROKEN. 



'T was but a dream, a fond and foolish dream— 

The calenture of a delirious brain, 
Whose fever-thiret creates the rushing stream. 

Now to the actual I awake again ; 
The vision, to my gaze one moment granted, 
Fades in its light away and leaves me disenchanted. 

The image that my glowing fancy wrought, 
Now to the dust with ruthless hand I cast ; 

Thus I renounce the worship that I sought, 
Of my own idol the iconoclast 

The echo of " Eureka ! I have found !" 

Falls back upon my heart a vain and empty sound. 

Oh, disembodied being of my mind, 
So wildly loved, so fcrvently adored ! 

In whom all high and glorious gifts I shrined, 
And my heart's incense on the altar poured — 

Now do I know that, clad in mortal guisc, 

Ne'er on this earth wilt thou upon my vision rise * 

That only in the vague, cold realm of Thought 
Shall I meet thee whom here I seek in vain ; 

And like Egyptian Isis, when she anu%\& 
The BcaUexed fragraenX* ol Owna «tauet* 
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Now do I know that henoeforth I shall find 
But fragmcnts of thy soul within earth's clay en- 
«hrinod. 

Thou whom I have not seen and shall not see 
Till the sad drama of this lifo hc o'er ! 

Yet do I not renounce my faith in thee : 
Thou still art mine — I thinc for evcrmore ; 

And this belief shall 1k? thc funeral pyre 

Of all It'ss noble love, of all less high desire. 

Here, like ihe Hindoo widow, I will bring 
Hopc, youth, and all that woman prizes most — 

The clow of summer and the bloom of spring, 
And on thino altar lay the holocaust: 

And, in my faith exulting, I will see 

The sacrifiVe oonsume I conaecrate to thee. 

To Love's swcet tonos my heart shall never thrill ; 

Nor, as thc tardy ycars their circles roll, 
8hall they the ardor of its pulsen chül. 

Thus will I live in widowhood of soul, 
Trntil, at last, my lingering exile o'er, 
Upon Home lovolir rstar, too blcst, we meet once more. 

Oh. teil me not that now indccd I drcam ; 

That thrse n spinne^ mocked at last will be ! 
Gleams of a higher life to mc they seem — 

A sacred pled^e of immortality. 
Teil nrtt the yearning heart it shall not find : [kind ! 
O Love, thou art too streng ! O God, thou art too 



IL 



THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

Thsrs are countless fields the green earth o'er 
Where the verdant turf has been dyed with göre ; 
Where hostile ranks, in their grim array, 
With the hattle's smoke have obscured the day ; 
Where hate wa* stamped on each rigid face, 
As foc met foe in the death embracc ; 
Where the groans of the wounded and dying rose, 
Till the heart of the listencr with horror froze, 
And the wide expanse of the crimsoned piain 
Was piled with its heaps of uneounted slain : 
But a fiercer combat, a deadlier strife, 
Is that which is waged in the battle of life. 

The hero that wars on the tented field, 
With his shining sword and his burnished shield, 
Goes not alone with his fäithful brand ; 
Friends and comrades around him stand, 
The trumpets sound and the war-steeds neigh 
To join in the shock of the Coming fray — 
And he flies to the onset, he charges the foe, 
Where the bayonets gleam and the red tides flow ; 
And he bears his part in the conflict dire 
With an arm all nerve and a heart all fire. 
What though he fall » at the battle's close, 
In the flush of the victory won he goes, 
With martial music and waving plume, 
From a ficld of fame to a laurellcd tomb. 
But the hero who wäre in the battle of life, 
Munt stand alone in the fearful strife ; 
Alone in his wenkness or strength must go, 
Hero or craven, to meet the foe : 
He may not fly on that fated field — 
He must win or lose, he must conquer or yield. 

Warrior, who comest to this battle now 



With a careless step and a thoughtless brow, 

As if the field were already won — 

Pause and gird all thine armor on ; 

Myriads have come to this battle ground 

With a valiant arm and a name renowned, 

And have fallen vanquished to rise no more, 

Ere the sun was set or the day half o'er. 

Dost thou bring with thee hither a dauntlea will, 

An ardent soul that no blast can chill ? 

Thy shield of Faith hast thou tried and proved — 

Canst thou say to the mountain, " Be thou rooved !" 

In thy hand does the sword of Truth flame bright ? 

Is thy banner emblazoned, M For God and the right V* 

In the might of prayer dost thou strive and plead ! 

Never had warrior greater need ! 

Unseen foes in thy pathway hide ; 

Thou art encompassed on every «de. 

There Pleasure waits with her siren train, 

Her poison flowers and her hidden chain ; 

Hope with her Dead-sea fruits is there ; 

Sin is spreading her gilded snare ; 

Flattery counts with her hollow smiles, 

Passion with silvcry tone beguiles ; 

Love and Friendship their charmed spells weave : 

Trust not too deeply — they may deeeive ! 

Disease with her luthless hand would smite, 

And Care spread o'er thee a wiiL^r.nf blight ; 

Hate and Envy with visage black, 

And the serpent Slander, are on thy track. 

Guilt and Falsehood, Remorse and Pride, 

Doubt and Despair, in thy pathway glide ; 

Haggard Want in her demon joy 

Waits to degrade thee and then destroy ; 

Palsied Age in the distance lies, 

And watches his victim with ray less eyes ; 

And Death the insatiate is hovering near, 

To snatch from thy grasp all thou holdest dear. 

No skill may avail and no ambush hide : 

In the open field must the champion bide, 

And face to face and hand to hand 

Alone in his valor confront that band. 

In war with these phantoms that gird him round, 
No limbs dissevered may strew the ground ; 
No blood may flow, and no mortal ear 
The groans of the wounded heart may hear, 
As it strugglcs and writhes in their dread control, 
As the iron enters the riven soul : 
But the youthful form grows wasted and weak. 
And sanken and wan is the rounded cheek ; 
The brow is furrowed, but not with years; 
The eye is dimmed with its secret tears, 
And streaked with white is the raven hair— 
These are the tokens of conflict there. 

The battle is over : the hero goes, 
Scarred and worn, to his last repose 4 
He has won the day, he has conquered Doom, 
He has sunk unknown to his nameless tomb ; 
For the vicWs glory no voiees plead ; 
Farne has no echo and earth no meed ; 
But the guardian angels are hovering near : 
They have watched unseen o'er the conflict her«, 
And they bear him now on their wings away ' 
To a resJm of peaee, to a cloudleas day. 
Ended now is the earthly strife, 
And his brow is crowned with the crown of lue! 
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THOÜGHTS IN A LIBRARY. 



Spkax low — tread soflly through these halls ; 

Here Genius live» enshrined ; 
Here reign, in alent majesty, 

The monarchs of tfae mind. 

A mighty spirit-host they come, 

From every age and clime ; 
Above the buried wrecks of years, 

They breast the tide of Time. 

And in their presence-chamber here 

They hold their regal state, 
And round them throng a noble train, 

The gifled and the great. 

Oh, child of Earth ! when round thy path 

The stonns of lifo arise, 
And when thy brothers pass thee by 

With stern, unloving eyes— 

Here shall the poets chant for thee 

Their sweetest, loftiest lays ; 
And prophets wait to guido thy steps 

In wisdom's pleasant ways. 

Come, with these God-anointed kings 

Be tbou companion here ; 
And in the mighty realm of mind 

Thou shalt go forth a peer ! 



HAGAR. 



UvriiODDEir, drear, and lone, 
Stretched many a league away, 

Beneath a burning, noonday sun, 
The Syrian desert lay. 

The scorching rays that beat 

Upon that herbless piain, 
The dazzling sands, with fiercer heat, 

Reflected back again. 

O'er that dry ocean strayed 
No wandering breath of air, 

No palm-trees cast their cooling shade, 
No water murmured there. 

And thither, bowed with shame, 
Spurned from her mftster's side, 

The dark-browed child of Egypt came, 
Her wo and shame to hide. 

Drooping and travel-wom, 

The boy upon her hung, 
Who from his father's tent that morn 

Like a gazelle had sprang. 

His ebbing breath failed fast, 
Glazed was his flashing eye ; 

And in that fearful, desert waste, 
8be laid him down to die. 

Bat when, in wild despair, 

She left him to his lot, 
A voice that filled that breathless air 

Said, •' Hagar, fear thou not" 

Tben o'er the hot sands flowed 

A cooling, crystal stream, 
And angels left their high abode 

And ministered to them. 



Oft, when drear wastes sarrou&d 

My faltering footsteps here, 
I've thought I, too, heard that blest sound 

Of u Wanderer, do not fear." 

And tben, to light my path 

On through the evil land, 
Have the twin angels, Hope and Faith, 

Walked with me, hand to hand. 



TO THB MEMORY OF CHANNING. 



u Tb« proptou, do they hre for eTer?"— Zeck. 1 5. 

Thosb spirits God ordained, 
To stand the watchmen on the outer wall, 
Upon whose souls the beams of truth first fall; 

They who reveal the ideal, the unattained, 
And to their age, in stirring tones and high, 
Speak out for God, truth, man, and Uberty — 

Such prophets, do they die 1 

When dust to dust returns, 
And the freed spirit seeks again its God — 
To those with whom the blessld ones have trod, 

Are they then lost 1 No ! still their spirit bums 
And quickens in the race ; the life they give, 
Humanity receives, and they survive 

While hope and virtue live. 

The landmarks of their age, 
High-priests, kings of the realm of mind, are they, 
A realm lunbounded as posterity ; j 

The hopeful future is their herriage ; 
Their words of truth, of love, and faith sublime, 
To a dark world of doubt, despair, and crime, 

Reecho through all Urne. 

Such kindling words are thine, 
Thou, o'er whose tomb the requiem soundeth still, 
Thou from whose Ups the silvery tones yet thrill 

In many a bosom, waking life divine ; 
And since thy Master to the world gave token 
That for Love's faith the creed of Fear was broken, 

None higher have been spoken. 

Thy reverent eye could see, 
Though sinful, weak, and wedded to the clod, 
The angel-soul still as the child of God, 

Heir of his love, bora to high destiny : 
Not for thy country, creed, or sect, speakest thou, 
But him who bears God's image on his brow, 

Thy brother, high or low. 

Great teachers formed thy youth, 
As thou didst stand upon thy native shore, 
In the calm sunshine, in the ocean's roar ; 

Nature and God spoke with thee, and the truth, 
That o'er thy spirit then in radiance streamed, 
And in thy life so calmly, brightly beamed, 

Shall still shine on undimmed. 

Ages agone, like thee 
The famed Greek with kindling aspect stood, 
And blent his eloquence with wind and flood, 

By the blue waters of the iEgean sea ; 
But he heard not their everlasting hymn : 
His lofty soul with Error'a clovxd ^n«& ^lxsv > 

And thy great XeAf^wet« «^üa t*&X mxi\ö\ämx 
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A THOUGHT BY THE 8BA8HORE. 



Bürt me by the sea. 
When on my heart the hand of Death is prest, 
If the soul lingereth ere she join the blest, 

And haunta awhile her clay, 
Then mid the forest shades I would not He, 
For tho green leaves like me would droop and die. 

Nor mid the homes of men, 
The haunts of busy life, would I be laid : 
Thero ever was I lone, and my vexed shade 

Would sleep unquiet then ; 
The surging tidc of life might overwhelm 
The shadowy boundaries of tlie silent realm. 

No sculptured marble pilo 
To bear my name be reared upon my breast — 
Beneath ita weight my free soul would not rest ; 

But let the blue sky smile, 
The changeless stars look lovingly on me, 
And let me sleep bcside this sounding sea : 

This ever-beating heart 
Of the great Universe ! here would the soul 
Plume her soiled pinions for the final goal, 

Ere she should thence depart — 
Here would she fit her for the high abode— 
Here by the sea, she would be nearer God. 

I feel his presence now : 
Thou mightiest of his vassals, as I stand 
And watch bcside thee on the sparkling sand, 

Thy crested billows bow ; 
And as thy solemn chant swells through the ab, 
My spirit, awed, joins in thy ceaseless prayer. 

Life's fitful fever o'er, 
Here then would I repose, majestic sea ; 
E'en now faint glimpses of cternity 

Come o'er me on thy shore : 
My thoughts from thee to highest themes are given, 
As thy deep distant blue is lost in Heaven. 



THE DUMB CREATION. 



L 



Deal kindly with those speechless ones, 

That throng our gladsome earth ; 
Say not the bountcous gift of life 

Alone is nothing worth. 
Whal though with mournful memories 

They sign not for the past 1 
What though their ever joyous Now 

No future overcast 1 

No aspiration8 fill their breast 

With longings undefined ; 
They live, they love, and they are blest, 

For what they seek they find. 
They see no mystery in the stars, 

No wonder in the piain, 
And Life's enigma wakes in them 

No questions dark and vain. 

To them earth is a final home, 

A bright and blest abode ; 
Their Uvea unconsciously flow on 

In harraony with God. 
To this fair world our human hearts 

Their hopes and longings bring, 



And o'er its beauty and its bloom 
Their own dark shadows fling. 

Between the future and the past 

In wild unrest we stand, 
And ever as our feet advance, 

Retreats the promised land. 

And though Love, Farne, and Wealth and Power, 

Bind in their gilded band, 
We pine to grasp the unattained — 

The somtthing still beyond. 

And, beating on their prison bars, 

Our spirits ask more room, 
And with unanswered questionings, 

They pierce beyond the tomb. 

Then say thou not, oh, doubtful heart ! 

There is no life to come : 
That in some tearless, cloudless land, 

Thou ahalt not find thy home. 



THE WOÜNDED VULTÜRE. 



A kiitolt vulture sat alone, 

Lord of the min round, 
Where Egypt's ancient monumenta 

Upon the desert frowned. 
A hunter's eager eye had marked 

The form of that proud bird, 
And through the voiceless solitudo 

His ringing shot was heard. 

It rent that vulture's plumed breast, 

Aimed with unerring hand, 
And his life-blood gushed warm and red 

Upon the yellow sand. 

No struggle marked the deadly wound, 

He gave no piercing cry, 
But calmly spread his giant wings, 

And sought the upper sky. 

In vain with swift pursuing shot 

The hunter seeks his prey, 
CircUng and circling upward still 

On his majestic way. 

Up to the blue empyrean 

He wings his steaoy flight, 
Till his receding form is lost 

In the füll flood of light 
Oh, wounded heart ! oh, suffering soul ! 

Sit not with folded wing, 
Where broken dreams and ruined hopes 

Their mournful shadows fling. 

Outspread thy pinions like that bird, 
Take thou the path sublime, 

Beyong the flying shaits of Fat«, 
Beyond the wounds of Time. 

Mount upward ! brave the clouds and 

Above life's desert piain 
There is a calmer, purer air, 

A heaven thou, too, may Vt gain. 

And as that dim, ascending form 
Was lost in day's broad light, 

So shall thine earthly sorrrows fade. 
Lost in the Infinite. 
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EROS. 



As when, nntaught and blind, 
To the mute stone the pagan bows his knee, 
Spirit of Love, phantom of my own mind, 

80 have I worahipped thee ! 

When first a laughing child, 
I gazed on Nature with a wondering eye, 
I learned of her, in calm and tempert wild, 

This tbiret for sympathy. 

I saw the flowere appear, 
And spread their petals out to meet the sun, 
The dewdrops on their glistening leaves draw near 

And mingle into one. 

A nd if a hnrp was stirred 
By the soft pulses of some wanden ng sound, 
Attuned to the same kcy, then I have heard 

Its chords untouched respond. 

Fast through the vaulted sky, 
Giving no sound or light, when stornis were loud, 
I saw the electric cloud in silence fly, 

Seeking its sister cloud. 

I saw the winds, and sea, 
And all the hosts of heaven in bright array, 
Governed by this sweet law of sympathy, 

Roll on their destined way. 

And then my spirit pined, 
And, like the sea-shell for its parent sea, 
Moaned for those kindred souls it could not find, 

And panted to be free. 

And then carae wild Despair, 
And laid her palsying hand upon my soul, 
And her dread ministers were with her there— 

The dagger and the bowl. 

God of life and light, 
Thou who didst stay my hand in that dread honr, 
Thou who didst save me in that fearful night 

Of maddcning Passion's power — 

Before thy throne I bow : 
I tear my worshipped idols firom their shrine ; 
I give to thee, though bruised and aching now, 

This heart — oh ! make it thine. 

1 Ve sought to fill in tain 
Its lonely, silent depths with human love : 
Help me to cast away each earthly chain, 

And rise to thee above. 



TO 



-, IN OBSCÜRITY. 



I<c full-orbed splendor now the queen of Night 
Among the stars walks in her pride of place, 

And now again we miss that flood of light 
That overfiowed the azure fields of Space. 

But though her brightness meets no more the gaze, 
As in her wonted orbit ehe declines, 

Yet not extinguished are her ßilver rays— 
She shines in shadow, but not less she shinea. 

8oon will she rise again upon the sight, 

Passing the darkened shape that bids her wane ; 

Then shall we see her, in unclouded light, 
Takt: her own place among the stars again« 



ON A PICTÜRE OP HARVEY BIRCH. 

FROM COOPKR'8 "SPT." 

I K2row not if thy noble worth 

My country'a annals claim, 
For in her brief, bright history 

I have not read thy name. 

I know not if thou c'er didst live, 

Save in the vivid thought 
Of him who chronicled thy life, 

With silent suflering fraughL 

Yet in thy history I see 

Füll many a great soul's lot, 
Who Jörns that martyr-army's ranks, 

That the world knoweth not ; 

Who can not weep " melodious tears" 

For fame or sympathy, 
But who in silence bear their doora 

To sufler and to die ; 

For whom no poet's harp is Struck, 

No laurel wreath is twined ; 
Who paas unheard, unknown away, 

And leave no trace behind ; 

Who, but for their unwavering trust 

In Justice, Truth, and God. 
Would faint upon their weary way, 

And perish by the road. 

Truth, Justice, God ! oh, mighty faith, 

To bear us up unharraed ; 
The gates of hell may not prevail 

Against a soul so armed. 



TO 



-, WITH FLOWERS. 



Go, ye sweet messengers, 
To that dim-lighted room, 
Where lettered wisdom from the walls 
Sheds a delightful gloom ; 

Where sits in thought profound 
One in the noon of life, 
Whose flashing eye and fevered brow 
Teil of the inward strife ; 

Who in those wells of lore 
Seeks for the pearls of truth, 
And to Ambition's fever dream 
Gives his repose and youth. 

To him, sweet ministers, 
Ye shall a lesson teach ; 
Go in your fleeting loveliness, 
More eloquent than speech. 

Teil him in laurel wreaths 
No perfume e'er is found, 
And that upon a crown of thorns 
Those leaves are ever bound. 

Thoughts fresh as your own hues 
Bear ye to that abode — 
Speak of the sunshine and the akv* 
Ol RaUxre %xA ot Qt^A. 
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80NNETS. 



I 



I. LUVE. 

Go forth in lue, oh, friend ! not seeking love, 
A mcndicant that with iinploring eye 
And outetretched hand asks of the paasers-by 

The alms hu strong necessities may move. 

For such poor love, to pity near allied, 
Thy generous spirit may not stoop and wait, 

A suppliant whose praycr may bc denied 
Like a spurned beggar's at a palace-gate : 

But thy hcart's affluence lavish uncontrolled — 
The largess of thy love give füll and free, 

As monarchs in their progress scattcr gold ; 
And bc thy heart like the exhaustless sea, 

That must its wealth of cloud and dew bestow, 

Though tributary streams or ebb or flow. 



T. TO 



II. THE LAKE AND STAR. 

The mountain Iake, o'ershadowed by the hüls, 
May still gaze heavenward on the evening star 

Whose distant light its dark recesses fills, 
Though Iwundless distancc must divide them far ; 

Still may the lake the star's bright image bear, 
Still may the star firom its blue ether dorne 
Shower down its silver beams across the gloom, 

And light the wave that wanders darkly there. 

Star of ray life ! thus do I turn to thee 
Amid the shadows that above me roll ; 

Thus firom thy distant sphere thou shinest on me, 
Thus does thine image float upon my soul, 

Through the wide space that must our lives dissever 

Far as the lake and star, ah me, for ever ! 



III. A BSMEMBR ANCE. 

Night closes round me, and wild threatening forma 
Clasp me with icy arms and chain me down, 
And bind upon my brow a cypress crown 
Dewy with tears, and Heaven frowns dark wil 
But the one glorious memory of thee [storms : 
Rises upon my path to guide and bless, 
The bright Shekinah of the wilderness — 
The polar star upon a trackless sea, 
The beaming Pharos of the unreached shore — 
It spans the clouds that gather o'er my way, 
The rainbow of my life's tempestuous day. 
Oh, blessed thought ! stay with me evermore, 
And shed thy lustrous beams where midnight glooms, 
As firagant lamps bumed in the ancient tombs. 



Ah no ! my love knows no vain jealousy : 
The rose that blooms and lives but in the sun, 
Asks not what other flowers he shines upon, 

If he but shine on her. Enough for me 
Thus in thy light to dwell, and thus to share 
The sunshine of thy smile with all things fair. 

I know tliou'rt vowed to Beauty, not to Lore: 
I would not stay thy footsteps from one shrine, 
Nor would I bind thee by a sigh to minc. 

For me — I have no lingering wish to rove ; 
For though I worship all things fair, like thee, 
Of outward grace, of soul-nobüity, 

Happier than thou, I find them ull in one, 

And I would worship at thy shrine alone ! 



VI. THE HOXEY-BEF.. 

The honey-bee that wanders a'I day long 
The field, the woodland, and the gurdcu o'er, 
To gather in bis fragrant winter störe, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Secks not alone the rose's glowin<T breast, 
The lily's dainty cup, the violct's lirw — 
But from all rank and noxious wecils he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely prest 
Within the poison chalice. Thu« if we 
Seck only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet, 
In the wide garden of humanitv, 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts it turns the neetar there. 



TU. ASPIRATION. 



The planted seed, consigned to common carth, 
Disdains to moulder with the baser clay, 
But rises up to moet the light of day, 
Spreads all its leaves, and flowers, and tendrils fortl 
] And, bathed and ripened in the genial ray, 
Pours out its perfume on the wandering gales, 
Till in that fragrant breath its life exhales. 
So this immortal germ within my breast 
Would strive to pierce the dull, dark clod of sense ; 
With aspirations, wing« d and intense, 
Would so Stretch upward, in its tirelctts quest, 
To meet the Central Soul, its source, its rest : 
So in the firagrance of the immortal flower, [pour. 
High though ts and noble deeds, its lifo it would out- 



IT. THE SUIT AND STREAM. 

As some daTk stream within a cavern's breast 
Flows murmuring, moaning for the distant sun, 

So ere I met thee, murmuring its unrest, 
Did my life's current coldly, darkly run. 

And as that stream beneath the sun's füll gaze 
Its separate courae and life no more maintains, 
But now absorbcd, transfused far o'er the plaina, 

It floats etherealized in those warm rays, 
So in the sunlight of thy fervid love 

My heart, so long to earth's dark Channels given, 
Now soars all pain, all ill, all doubt above, 

And breathes the ether of the upper heaven : 

80 thy high spirit holds and governs mine, 

So is my tife, my being lost in thine ! 



TUT. TO THE SAVIOR. 

Oh thou who once on earth, bencath the weight 
Of our mortality didst live and move, 
The incarnation of profoundest love ; 

Who 011 the Cross that love didst con»umiu*ie— 
Whose deep and ample tulncm could embrace 
The poorest, meanest of our fallen race : 

How shall we e'er that boundless debt repay ? 
By long loud prayers in gorgeous temples «id ? 
By rieh oblations on thine altars laid ! 

Ah, no ! not thus thou didst appoint the way : 
When thou wast bowed our human wo beneath, 
Then as a legaey thou didst bequeath 

Earth's sorrowing children to our ministry— 

And as we do to them, we do to thee. 
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TT. TAITH. 

Sicubelt cabined in tfae ship below, [i 

Througb darkness and through storm I croas the 
A pathless wildemess of waves to me : 

But yet I do not fear, because I know 
That he who guides the good ship o'er that waste 
Sees in the stars her shining pathway traced. 

Blindfold I walk this life's bewüdering maze, 
Up flinty steep, through frozen mountain pass, 
Through thomset harren and through deepmorass, 

But strong in faith I tread the uneven ways, 
And bare my head unshrinking to the blast, 
Because my Father's arm is round me cast ; 

And if the way seems rough, I only dasp 

The hand that leads me with a firmer grasp. 



BONES IN THE DE8EET. 



Wherk pilgrims seek the Prophet's tomb 

Across the Arabian waste, 
Upon the ever-shifting sands 

A fearful path is traced. 
Far up to the horizon's verge, 

The traveller sees it rise — 
A line of ghastly bones that bleach 

Beneath those burning skies. 
Across it, tempest and simoom 

The desert-sands have strewed, 
But still that line of spectral white 

Fot ever is renewed. 

For white along that burning track 

The caravans inove on, 
Still do the wayworn pilgrims fall 

Ere yet the ahrine be won. 

There the tired camel lays him down 

And shuts his gentle eyes ; 
And there the fiery rider droops, 

Toward Mecca looks, and dies. 

They fall unheeded from the ra/iks : 
On sweeps the endless train ; 

But there, to mark the desert path, 
Their whitening bones remain. 

As thus T read the mournful tale 

Upon the traveller's page, 
I thought how like the march of life 

Is this sad pilgrimage. 

For every heart hath some fair dream, 

Some object unattained, 
And far off in the distance lies 

Some Mecca to be gained. 

Bot beauty, manhood, love, and power, 

Go in their morning down, 
And longing eyes and outstretched arms 



Oh, Mecca of my lifelong dreama, 

Cloud palaces that rise 
In that fax distance pierced by hope, 

When will ye greet mine eyes ! 

The shadows lengthen toward the east 

From the declining sun, 
And the pilgrim, as ye still recede, 

Sighs for the journey done ! 



Teil of the goal unwon. 



The mighty caravan of life 
Above their dust may sweep, 

Nor shout nor trampling feet shall break 
The rest of those who sleep. 

Oh, fountains that I have not reached, 
That gush far off e'en now, 

When shall I quench my spirit's thirst 
Where your sweet waters flow ! 



CHRIST BETBAYED. 



Eiohteex hundred years agone 
Was that deed of darkness done — 
Was that sacred, thorn-crowned head 
To a shameful death betrayed, 
And Iscariot's traitor name 
Blazoned in eternal shame. 
Thou, disciple of our time, 
Follower of the faith sublime, 
Who with high and holy scom 
Of that traitorous deed dost burn, 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore, 
The Christ-Spirit ever lives — 
Ever in thy heart he strives. 
When pale Misery mutely calls, 
When thy tempted brother falls, 
When thy gentle words may chain 
Hate, and Anger, and Disdain, 
Or thy loving smile impart 
Courage to some sinking heart : 
When within thy troubled breast 
Good and evil thoughts contest, 
Though unconscious thou may 'st be, 
The Christ-Spirit strives with thee. 

When he trod the Holy Land, 
With his small disciple band, 
And the fated hour had come 
For that august martyrdom — 
When the man, the human love, 
And the God within him strove— 
As in Gethseman6 he wept, 
They, the faithless watchers, slept : 
While for them he wept and praycd, 
One dcnied and one betrayed ! 

If to-day thou turn'st aside 
In thy luxury and pride, 
Wrapped within thyself and blind 
To the sorrows of thy kind, 
Thou a faithless watch dost keep— 
Thou art one of those who sleep ' 
Or, if waking thou dost see 
Nothing of Divinity 
In our fallen, struggling race— 
If in them thou seest no trace 
Of a glory dimmed, not gone, 
Of a Future to be won, 
Of a Future, hopeful, high, 
Thou, like Peter, dost deny : 
But if, seeing, thou believest, 
If the Evangel thou receivest, 
Yet, if thou art bound to Sin, 
False to the Ideal within, 
Slave of Ease or slave of Gold, 
Thou the fcoiv of {to&\ra& tti&\ 
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THE WA8TED FOUNTAIN8. 

' And their noble« ha*e Mut their litt!« com to Um waten; tbey cum 
to Ute niu «od Sound no water; Üiey retumed with their v en el a 
•mpty.—Jer w m i aM xxr. 3. 

Wbkit the youthful fever of the soul 

U awakened in theo first, 
And thou goest like Judah's children forth 

To slake the burning thirst; 

And when dry and wasted, like the Springs 

Sought by that little band, 
Before thce in their emptiness 

Life's broken cisterns stand ; 

When the golden fruit« that tempted 

Turn to ashes on the taste, 
And thine early visions fade and pass 

Like the rnirage of the waste ; 

When faith darkens and hopes vanish 

In the shade of Coming years, 
And the urn thou bearest is empty, 

Or o'erflowing with thy tears ; 

Though the transient Springs have failed thee, 
Though the founta of youth are dried, 

Wilt thou among the mouldering stones 
In wearineas abide 1 

Wilt thou sit among the ruins, 
With all words of checr unspoken, 

Till the silver cord is loosened, 
Till the golden bowl is broken ? 

Up and onward ! toward the east 

Green oases thou shalt find — 
Btreams that rise from higher sources 

Than the pools thou leavest behind. 

Life has import more inspiring 

Than the fancies of thy youth ; 
It has hopes as high as heaven ; 

It has labor, it has truth ; 

It has wrongs that may be righted, 

Noble deeds that may be done, 
Its great battles are unfought, 

Its great triumphs are unwon. 

There is rising from its troubled deeps 

A low, unocasing moan ; 
There are aching, there are breaking 

Other hearts beside thine own. 

From strong limbs that should be chainless, 

There are fetters to unbind ; 
There are words to raise the fallen ; 

There is light to give the blind ; 

There are crushed and broken spirits 
That electric thoughta may thrill ; 

Lofty drcams to be embodied 
By the might of one strong will. 

There are God and peace above thee : 

Wilt thou languish in despair ? 
Tread thy p/iefs beneath thy feet, 

Scale the walls of heaven by prayer — 



Tis the key of the apostle 
That opens heaven from below; 

Tis the ladder of the patriareh, 
Whereon angels come and go f 



PAUL PREACHING AT ATHEN& 



Gbebcb ! hear that joyful sound ! 
A stranger's voice upon thy sacred hill, 
Whose tones shall bid the slumbering nations round 

Wake with convulsive thrill. 
Atheniana ! gather there, he bring« you words 
Brighter than all your boasted lore afibrds. 

He bringe you news of One 
Above Olympian Jove ; One in whoee light 
Your gods shall fade like stars before the sun. 

On your bewildered night 
That UirKsow5 Gon of whom ye darkly dream 
In all hiß burning radiance shall beam. 

Behold, he bids you rise 
From your dark worship round that idol shrine ; 
He points to Hirn who reared your starry skies, 

And bade your Pho3bus shine. 
Lift up your souls from where in dost ye bow ; 
That God of gods commands your homage now. 

But, brighter tidings still ! 
He teils of One whose precious blood was spilt 
In lavish streams upon Judea'a hill, 

A ransom for your guilt ; 
Who triumphed o'er the grave, and br»ke its chain ; 
Who conquered Death and Hell, and rose again. 

Sages of Greece ! come near ; 
Spirits of daring thought and giant mould, 
Ye questioners of Time and Nature, hear 

Mysteries before untold ! 
Immortal life revealed ! light for which ye 
Have tasked in vain your proud philosophy. 

Searchers for some First Cause 
Through doubt and darknesa — lo ! he points to One 
Where all your vaunted reason lost must pause, 

Too vast to thlnk upon : 
That was from everlaating — that ahaü be 
To everlaating still, etemally ! 

• 

Ye followers of him 
Who deemed his soul a spark of Deity ! 
Your fancies fade— your master's dreams grow 

To this reality. 
Stoic ! nnbend that brow, drink in that sound. 
Skeptic ! dispel those doubts, the truth is famd. 

Greece ! though thy sculptured walb 
Have with thy triumphs and thy glories rang, 
And through thy temples and thy pülared haus 

Immortal poets sung — 
No sounds like these have rent your atartled air: 
They open realms of light and bid you enter there. 
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EMILY JUDSON. 



Miss Emily Chttbbuck, who nnder the 
graceful pseudonyme of ' Fanny Forester'be- 
came known as one of the most ingenious and 
brilliant female writers of the country, is a 
native of central New York ; and after being 
thoroughly educated in the sciences suitable 
to her sex, and making herseif familiär with 
the best literature by a loving and critical 
study of those authors who are the Standards 
of thought and diction, sbe became a teacher 
in a female seminary at Urica, where she was 
residing when she made her first essays as a 
writer — some poeticai contributions to the 
Kuickerbocker Magazine, and several smali 
voluraes illustrative of practical religion, is- 
sued by the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. Early in June, 1844, while visiting 
the city of New York, she wrote a hasty 
bagatelle for the New Mirror, then recent- 
ly established by Gen. Morris and Mr. N. P. 
Willis, scarcely thinking or caring that it 
would for a moment receive their attention. 
But Mr. Willis's perception of beauty is in- 
stinctive: he saw at a glance that hls corre- 
spondent was possessed of extreme clever- 
ness — perhaps of genius — and his liberal 
but perfectly sincere applause led Miss Chub- 
buck to that career of literature which soon 
made her nom de plume as familiär as the 
names of the most populär authors. The 
first paper under the signature of " Fanny 
Forester" was published on the twenty-ninth 
of June in the New Mirror, and it was fol- 
lowed rapidly by all those sketches, essays, 
and poems, which, two years afterward, when 
she was on the eve of sailing for India, were 
reprinted under the title of Alderbrook. 

In 1846, the missionary Judson — after a 
long career of usefulness and true glory in 
the East — returned to America, where he 
was received by the churches in a manner 
worthy of the greatness of his Services to re- 
ligion and civilization. " Fanny Forester," 
on account of impaired health, sought the ge- 
nial climateof Philadelphia for the succeed- 
ing winter, and here he came to visit her and 
persuade her to write the mortal history of 
one who had joined the angels, leaving him 
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alone in the ship m which they had started to- 
gether to revisit their native country. When 
the apostle of the Burmans described in sen- 
tences glowing with his fine enthusiasm, the 
condition of the missionary field, white with 
the harvests which so few were reaping, she 
kindled at the recital, and forgetting the bril- 
liant prospects of success in letters, the dear- 
est ties of home afiections, determined to 
twine for the laurel which she cast aside, a 
wreath from these fields in the Orient, the 
grains in which should be stars to circle her 
brows for ever, and by their radiance to make 
more glorious the looked-for triumph of the 
Harvester of the world. 

Early in the spring she returned to the 
home of her childhood, to bid a last fareweli 
to all its inmates. Then she wrote — " My 
heart is heavy with sorrow. The cup at my 
lips is very bitter. Heaven help me ! White 
hairs are bending in submissive grief, and 
age-dimmed eyes are dimmer with tears ; 
young spirits have lost their joyousness, 
young lips forget to smile, and bounding 
hearts and bounding feet are stilled. Oh, 
the rending of ties, knitted at the first open- 
ing of the infant eye, and strengthened by 
numberless acts of love, is a sorrowful thing ! 
To make the grave the only door to a meet- 
ing with those in whose bosoms we nestled, 
in whose hearts we trusted long before we 
knew how precious was such love and trust, 
brings with it an overpowering weight of 
soiemnity. But a grave is yawning for each 
one of us ; and is it much to choose whethec 
we sever the tie that binds us here to-dav, or 
lie down on the morrow ? Ah, the ' weaver's 
Shuttle' is flying ; the ' flower of the grass' is 
withering ; the space is almost measured ; 
the tale nearly told ; the dark Valley is close 
before us — tread we with care ! My mothei 
we may neither of us close the other's dark- 
ened eyes, and fold the cold hands lipon the 
bosom ; we may neither of us watch tbe sod 
greening and withering above the other's 
ashes : but there are duties for us even more 
6acred than these. But a few ate^uiävtax 
— dimcult ine pt\\i mvj\jfe,\wX iö«t^\«\^x 
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EMILT JUD80N. 



— aod then we put on the robe of immortali- 
ty, and meet to part never more. And we 
shall not be apart even on earth. There is 
an electric chaln passing from heart to heart 
through the throne of the Eternal, and we 
may keep its links all brightly burnished by 
the breath of prayer. Still pray for me, 
mother, as in days gone by. Thou bidst me 
go. The smile comes again to thy lip, and 
the light to thine eye, for thou hast pleasure 
in the sacrifice. Thy blessing ! Farewell, 
my mother, and ye loved ones of the same 
hearthstone !" 

She was married to Dr. Judson, and in 
July sailed with him on his return to India, 
where she is now oecupied with the duties 
of her mission. Soon after her arrival, the 
harbarians robbed her of all the gifts and Sou- 
venirs, all the dresses, and all the cherished 
books, that she carried from America ; and 



other trials of her faith came — but noo 
ever make her look back with regret 
the task set before her : and her life 
be lived, it is trusted, will sometime, 
years from now, fill the brightest pa 
our missionary history. 

The longest of Mrs. Judson 's poems 
taroga, or the Maid of the Rock, in fou 
tos, containing altogether about one hu 
and fifty verses of the Spenserian me 
This was written in 1844, and it is ir 
to several of her later compositions, tl 
there is spirit and grace in aome of i 
scriptions of scenery and of Indian life. 
largest prose work, except Alderbrook 
very beautiful meraoir of Mrs. Sarah Ji 
published in New York in 184 8. Amoi 
latest of her poems is the little piece er 
My Bird, of which the biographical s 
cance is sufficiently apparent. 
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THE WEAVER. 

A wzatbr sat by the side of his loom, 

A-flinging his Shuttle fast ; 
And a thread that would wear tili the hour of doom 

Was added at every cast 

His warp had been by the angels spnn, 
And his weil was bright and new, 

Like fhreads which the morning unbraids from the 
sun, 
All jewelled over with dew. 

And fresh-lipped, bright-eyed, beautiful flowers 
In the rieh, soft web were bedded ; 

And blithe to the weaver sped onward the hours : 
Not yet were Time's feet leaded ! 

But somelhing there came slow stealing by, 

And a shade on the fabric feil ; 
And T saw that the Shuttle less blithely did fly — 

For thought hath a wearisome spell ! 

And a thread that next o'er the warp was lain, 

Was of melancholy gray ; 
And anon I marked there a tear-drop's stain, 

Where the flowers had feilen away. 

But still the weaver kept weaving on, 

Though the fabric all was gray ; 
And the flowers, and the buds, and the leeres, were 
gone, 

And the gold threads cankered lay. 

And dark— and still darker — and darker grew 

Each newly-woven thread ; 
And some there were of a death-mocking hue, 

And some of a Woody red. 

And things all stränge were woven in, 

Sighs, and down-croshed hopes, and fears; 

And the web was broken, and poor, and thin, 
And it dripped with living tears, 



And the weaver fain would have flung it ai 
But he knew it would be a sin ; 

So in light and in gloom the Shuttle he plie 
A-weaving these life-cords in. 

And as he wove, and, weeping, still wove, 

A tempter stole him nigh ; 
And, with glozing words, he to win him sti 

But the weaver turned his eye. 

He upward turned his eye to heaven, • 
And still wove on — on — on ! 

Till the last, last cord from his heart was rr 
And the tissue stränge was done. 

Then he threw it about his Shoulders bowei 
And about his grizzled head ; 

And gathering close the folds of his abroad, 
Lay him down araong the dead. 

And I after saw, in a robt of light, 

The weaver in the sky : 
The angels* wings were not more bright, 

And the stars grew pale it nigh. 

And I saw, mid the folds, all the iris-hued t 
That bencath his touch had sprang; 

More beautiful far than these stray ones of 
Which the angels have to us flung. 

And wherever a tear had fallen down, 
Gleamed out a diamond rare ; 

And jewcls befitting a monarch's crown 
Were the footprints left by Care. 

And wherever had swept the breath of a si 

Was left a rieh perfume ; 
And with light from the fountain of Miss in ti 

Shone the labor of Sonrow and Qloom 

And then I prayed, " When my last work k 
And the silver life-cord riven, 

Be the stain of Sorrow the deepest one 
That I bear with me to heaven f* 
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MINISTERING ANGEL8. 

Mother, haa the dove tbat nestled 

Lovingly upon thy breast, 
Folded up hiß little pinion, 

And in darkness gone to rest? 
Nay, the grave ia dark and dreary, 

But the lost one is not there ; 
Hear st thou not ita gentle whiaper, 

Floating on the ambient air ? 
It is near thee, gentle mother, 

Near thee at the evening hour ; 
Ita soft kias ia in the zephyr, 

It looks up from every flower. 
And when, Night's dark shadows fleeing, 

Low thou bendest thee in prayer, 
And thy heart fecla neareat heaven, 

Then thy angel babe ia there ! 

Maiden, has thy noble brotner, 

On whose rnanly form thine eye 
Loved fu'I oft in pride to linger, 

On whose heart thou couldat rely, 
Though *U other hearts deceived thee, 

All proved hollow, earth grew drear, 
Whoae protection, ever o'er thee, 

Hid thee from the cold world's aneer — 
Haa he left thee here to atruggle. 

All unaided on thy way 1 
Nay ; he still can guide and guard thee, 

Still thy faltering atepa can atay: 
Still, when danger hovera o'er thee, 

He than danger ia more near ; 
When in grief thou 'st none to pity, 

He, the aaintcd, marka each tear. 

Lover, is the light extinguiahed 

Of the gern that, in thy heart 
Hidden deeply, to thy being 

All ita sunshine could impart ? 
Look above ! 't ia burning brighter 

Than the vcry stara in heaven ; 
And to light thy dangerous pathway, 

All ita new-found glory 'a given. 
With the aons of earth commingling, 

Thou the loved one mayst forget; 
Bright eye8 flashing, treases waving, 

May have power to win thee yet ; 
But e'en then that guardian spirit 

Oft will whiaper in thine ear, 
And in silence, and at midnight, 

Thou wilt know ahe hovera near. 

Orphan, thou raost aorely stricken 

Of the mournera thronging earth, 
Clouds half veil thy brightest sunshine, 

8adness minglea with thy mirth. 
Yet, although that gentle bosom, 

Whkh has pillowed oft thy head, 
Now ia cold, thy mother's spirit 

Can not rest among the dead. 
8 tili her watchful eye ia o'er thee 

Through the day, and still at night 
Hera the eye that guards thy alumber, 

Making thy young dreams so bright 
Oh ! the frienda, the friends we've cheriahed, 

How we weep to see them die ! 



All unthinking they 're the angelt 
That will guide ua to the sky ! 



TO MY MOTHER. 

WRITTEN AFTER ▲ SHORT ABSX5CE. 



Gite me my old seat, mother, 

With my head upon thy knee ; 
I've paaaed through many a changing scene, 

Since thua I sat by thee. 
Oh ! let me look into thine eyea : 

Their meek, soft, loving light 
Falls like a gleam of holiness 

Upon my heart to-night 

I've not been long away, mother; 

Few suns have rose and set, 
Since last the tear-drop on thy cheek 

My Ups in kisees met ; 
'Tis but a little time, I know, 

But very long it seems, 
Though every night I come to thee, 

Dear mother, in my dreams. 

The world haa kindly dealt, mother, 

By the child thou lovest so well ; 
Thy prayera have circled round her path, 

And 'twas their holy spell 
Which made that path so clearly bright, 

Which strewed the roses there ; 
Which gave the light, and caat the bahn 

On every breath of air. 

I bear a happy heart, mother — 

A happier never beat ; 
And even now new buda of hope 

Are bursting at my feeL 
Oh, mother ! life may be " a dream,' 9 

But if auch dreams are given, 
While at the portal thua we stand, 

What are the trutha of heaven 1 

I bear a happy heart, mother ; 

Yet, when fond eyes I see, 
And hear soft tones and winning worda, 

I ever think of thee. 
And then, the tear my spirit weeps 

Unbidden fills my eye ; 
And like a homeleas dove, I long 

Unto thy breast to fly. 

Then, I am very sad, mother, 

I 'm very sad and lone ; 
Oh ! there 's no heart whose inmost fold 

Opes to me like thine own ! 
Though sunny smiles wreathe blooming lip*, 

While love-tones meet my ear — 
My mother, one fond glance of thine 

Were thousand timea more dear. 

Then, with a closer clasp, mother, 

Now hold me to thy heart ; 
I'd feel it beating 'gainst my own 

Once more before we part 
And, mother, to this lovelit spot, 

When I am far away, 
Come oft — too oft thou canat not cqtqa*.— 

And fot thy &ai\ii\% Vtvj» 
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TO SPRING. 



A welcome, pretty maiden— 

Dainty-footed Spring ! 
Thou, with the treasures laden 

No other hand can bring. 
While onward thou art tripping, 
Children all around are skipping, 
And the low brown eaves are dripping 

With the gladsomest of tears. 

From mossed old trees are burating 

The tiny specks of green ; 
Long have their pores been thirsting 

For the gushing aap, I ween ; 
With scarce a shade molesting, 
The laughing light is resting 
On the elender group that 's cresting 

Yon freah, grecn hillock's brow. 

At the timid flower it glances, 

Beneath the maple's shade ; 
And foiled, it lightly danecs 

With the bars the boughs have made ; 
On the waters of the river, 
Still in a winter's shiver, 
Its golden etreamers quiver, 

O'er-brimmed with lusty life. 

The folded buds are blushing 

On the gnarled apple-tree ; 
While, the small grass-blades a-crushing, 

Children gather them to see ; 
And the bee, thus early Coming, 
All around the Clusters humming, 
Upon the bland air thrumming, 

Plunges to the neetared sweets. 

Life, life, the fields is flushing ! 

Joy Springs up from the ground ; 
And joy o us strains are gushing 

From the woodland all around ; 
From birds on wild wings wheeling, 
Up from the cottage stealing, 
From the full-voiced woodman pealing, 

Ring out the tones of joy. 

Thrice welcome, pretty maiden ! 

With thy kiss upon my cheek, 
Howe'er with care o'erladen, 

Of care I could not speak ; 
Now, I Ml make a truce with sorrow, 
And not one cloud will borrow 
From the dark, unsunned morrow ; 

I will be a child with thee. 



DEATH, 



IL 



Wheit day is dying in the west, 
Flach flickering ray of crimson light, 

The sky, in gold and purple dressed, 
The cloud, with glory all bedight, 
And every shade that ushers night, 

And each cool breeze that comes to weava 

i\n dampness with my curla — all leave 

A lesson sad! 

Last night I plucked a half-shut flower, 
Which blushed and nodded on its stem; 



A thing to grace a PerTs bower ; 
It seemed to me some priceless gern, 
Dropped from an angel's diadem ; 

But soor* the blossem drooping lay, 

And, as it withered, seemed to say, 

« We'repasmingalir' 

I loved a fair-haired, gentle boy, 

(A bud of brightneas — ah, too rare !) 

I loved him, and I saw with joy 
Heaven's purity all centred there : 
But he went up, that heaven to share ; 

And, as his spirit from him stole, 

HU last look graved upon my soul, 

" Learn thus to die !" 

I Ve seen the star that glowed in heaven, 
When other stars seemed half asleep, 

As though from its proud Station driven, 
Go rushing down the azure steep, 
Through space unmeasured, dark, and deep; 

And, as it vanished far in night, 

I read by its departing light, 

«Thus periah all!" 

I've, in its dotage, seen the year, 
Worn out and weary, struggling on, 

Till falling prostrate on its hier, 
Time marked another cycle gone ; 
And, as I heard the dying moan, 

Upon my trembling heart there feil 

The awful words, as by a spell, 

"Death, death to all !" 

They come on every breath of air, 
Which sighs its feeble lifo away ; 

They're whispered by each blossom fair, 
Which folds a lid at close of day ; 
There 's naught ef earth, or sad or gay, 

There 's naught below the starlit skies, 

But leaves one lesson as it flies — 

" Thou too must die !" 

And numberless those silvery chords, 

Dissevered by the spoiler's hand, 
But each in breaking still aflbrds 

A tone to say we all are banned ; 

And on each brow by death-damps spanned, 
The pall, the slowly moving hearse, 
Is traced the bürden of my verse— 

" Death, death to man !" 



LIOHTS AND SHADE& 

Ii there be light upon my being'a cloud, 

111 cast o'er other hearts its cheering ray; 

Twill add new brightneas to my toilaome way. 
But when my apirit's sadness doth enshroud 

Hope's coruscations, Pleasure's meteor gfeam, 
And darknesa settles down upon my heart, 
And Care exerts her blighting, cankering art, 

Then, then, what I am not I '11 strive to aeem ; 
Wo has no right her bürden to divido, 
To cast her shadows o'er a sunny soul : 
So, though my bark rock on the rroubled tide, 

Or lie, half wrecked, upon the hidden ahoal, 
Tha flowers of Hope shall garland it the while, 
Though plucked from out her am in death to amile» 



CLINGING TO EARTH. 

Oh, do not let me die ! the earth is bright, 
And I am earthly, so I love it well ; 

Though heaven is holier, and all füll of light, 
Yet I am frail, and with frail things would dwell. 

I can not die ! the flowers of earthly love 
8hed their rieh fragrance on a kindred heart ; 

There may be purer, brighter flowers above, 
Yet with these ones 't would be too hard to part 

I dream of heaven, and well I love these dreams, 
They scatter aunlight on my varying way ; 

But mid the clouds of earth are priceless gleama 
Of brightness, and on earth oh let me stay. 

It is not that my lot is void of gloom, 
Tbat sadness never circles round my heart ; 

Nor that I fear the darkness of the tomb, 
That I would never from the earth depart 

'T is that I love the world — its cares, its sorrowa, 
Its bounding hopes, its feelings fresh and warm, 

Each cloud it wears, and every light it borrows — 
Loves, wishes, fears, the sunshine and the atorm ; 

I love them all : but cloaer still the loving 
Twine with my being's cords and make my life ; 

And while within this sunlight I am moving, 
I well can bide the storms of worldly strife. 

Then do not let me die ! for earth is bright, 

And I am earthly, so I love it well ; 
Heaven is a land of holiness and light, 

But I am frail, and with the frail would dwefl. 



ASPIRING TO HEAVEN. 

Yzs, let me die ! Am I of spirit-birth, 
And «hall I linger here where spirits feil, 

Loving the stain they cast on all of earth 1 
Oh make me pure, with pure ones e'er to dwell ! 

Tis sweet to die ! The flowers of earthly love 
(Fair, frail, spring blossoms) early droop and die ; 

But all their fragrance is exhaled above, 
Upon our spirits evermore to lie. 

Life is a dream, a bright but fleeting dream, 
I can but love ; but then my soul awakes, 

And from the mist of earthlineas a gleam 
Of heavenly light, of truth immortal, breaks. 

I shrink not from the ahadows Sorrow flings 
Aeross my pathway ; nor from cares that rise 

In every footprint ; for each shadow brings 
Sunshine and rainbow as it glooms and flies. 

But heaven is dearer. There I have my treasure ; 

There angels fold in love their snowy winga; 
There sainted lips chant in celestial measure, 

And spirit fingere stray o'erheav'n-wroughtstringB. 

There loving eyes are to the portals straying ; 

There arms extend, a Wanderer to fold ; 
There waits a dearer, holier One, arraying 

HU own in spotless robes and crowns of gold. 



Then let me die ! My spirit longs for heaven, 
In that pure bosom evermore to rest ; 

But, if to labor longer here be given, 
" Father, thy will be done !" and I am blest 



THE BUD8 OF THE SARANAC.* 



Air angel breathed upon a budding flower, 

And on that breath the bud went up to heaven, 
Yet left a fragrance in the little bower 

To which its first warm blushes had been given , 
And, by that fragrance nursed, another grew, 

And so they both had being in the last, 
And on this one distilled heaven's choieest dew, 

And rays of glorious light were on it cast, 
Until the floweret claimed a higher birth, 

And would not open on a scene so drear, 
For it was more of paradise than earth, 

And strains from thence came ever floating near ; 
And so it passed, and long ere noontide's hour, 
The buds of earth had oped, a heaven-bom flower. 



MY BIRD. 



Ere last year's moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 

And folded, oh ! so lovingly, 
Its tiny wings upon my breast 

From morn tili evening's purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness she lies ; 

Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe, 
Shut softly on her starry eyes. 

There 's not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 

Broad earth owns not a happier nett; 
O God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 

Whose waters never more ahall rest ! 

This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from Heaven, 

This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me— to me, thy hand has given. 

The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine : 

This life, which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 

A silent awe is in my roora — 
I tremble with delicious fear ; 

The future, with its light and gloom, 
Time and eternity are here. 

Doubts, hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 

Hear, oh my God ! one earnest prayer 
Boom for my bird in paradise, 

And give her angel plumage there ! 

Mrulmai», (buMa,) January, 184& 

* Lncreüa and Margaret Davidson. 
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Mrs. Eames, whose maiden name was 
Jesup, is a native of the State of New York, 
and her early years were passed on the banks 
of the Hudson. In 1837 she was married to 
Mr. W. S. Eame8, and removed to New Hart- 
ford, near Utica, where she has since resi- 
ded. Mrs. Eames was for several years a 
contributor to Mr. Greeley's New Yorker, 
ond she now writes frequently for The Tri- 



büne ; but many of her more caiefully fin- 
ished poems have appeared in Graham 's 
Magazine and the Southern Literary Mee- 
senger. She writes with feeling ; bat she re- 
gards poetry as an art, and to the cuhivation 
of it ßhe brings her best powers. While 
thoughtful and earnest, therefore, her pieces 
are for the most part distinguished for a 
tasteful elegance. 



CROWNING OF PETRARCH. 



Arbatsd in a monarch's royal robes, 

With gold and purple gleaming, 
And the broidered bannen of the proud 

Colonna o'er him Streaming — 
With the gorgeouB pomp and pageantry 

Of the Anjouite'8 court attended, 
He came, that princely son of song : 

And the haughtiest nobles rendered 
Adoring homage to the laureate bard, [starred. 
Whose sky was luminous — with fame and glory 

And following his triumphal car, 

Rome's youthful Bons came singing 
His passion kindled melodies, 

With the silver clarion ringing 
A prouder music — harp, and lute, 

And lyre, all sweet sounds blending — 
And the Orient sun-god on his way 

In dazzling lustre bending : 
And radiant flowers their gem-like splendor shed 
O'er the proud march that to the Eternal City led ! 

In all its ancient grandeur was 

That sceptred city drest, 
And pealing notes and plaudits rang 

For him its sovereign guest : 
The voice of the Scvcn Hills went up 

From kingly hall and bower, 
And throngs with laurel boughs poured forth 
To grace that triumph hour ; 
While censers waftcd rieh perfume around, 
And the glowing air with mirth and melody was 
crowned ! 
On, onward to the Capitol, 

Italia's children crowded — 
Over three hundred triumphs there 

The sun had sat unclouded : 
For crowned kings and cuuqucrors haught* 

Had trod that path to glory, 
And poets won bright wreaths and names 
To live in song and story ! 
But ne'er before, king, bard, or victor came, 
Winning such honors for his name and poet-fame* 



IL 



The glittering gates are passed, and ha 

Hath gained the imperial summit, 
And deep rieh strains of harmony 

Are proudly floating from it : 
Incense— «unshine — and the swelting 

8hout of a nation's heart beneath him, 

Go np to his glorious place of pride, 

While the kingly Orsos wreathe him ! 

Well may the bard*s enraptured heart beat high, 

Filled with the exulting thought of his gifVs bright 

victory. 

Crowned one of Rome ! from that lofty beight 

Thou wear'st a conqueror's seeming — 
Thy dark, deep eye with the radiance 

Of inspiration beaming; 
Thou 'st won the living wreath for which 

Thy young ambition panted ; 
Thy aspiring dream is realized : 
Hast thou one wish ungranted 1 
Kings bow to the might of thy genius-gifted mind : 
Hast thou one unattained hope, in the deep heart 
enshrined? 

Oh, wreathed lord of the lyre of song ! 

Even tuen thy heart was haunted 
With one wild and passionate wish to lay 

That crown, a gift enchanted, 
Low at her feet, whose smile was more 

Than glory, fame, or power — 
For whose dear sake was won, and wora, 

The glittering laurel flower ! 
Oh, little worth thy bright renown to the«, 
Unshared by her, the star of thy idolatry ! 

Thanks to thy lyre ! she liveth yet, 

Oh poet, in thy numbers — 
The peerless star of Avignon, 

Wno sbone o'er all thy slumbers : 
Entire and sole idolatry 

At Laura's shrine was given, 
Yet was her life-lot severed far 
From thine as earth and heaven ! 
And thou,the crowned of Rome — gifted and groal 
8tood in thy glory still alone and desolate f 
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THE DEATH OF PAN. 

From the Tonian sea a voice came sighing — 

A voice of mournful sweetness and stränge power, 
Borne on the scented breeze when day was dying, 

Through fair Arcadie's sylvan groves and bowel», 
Along her thousand sunny colored rills — 

Her fairy peopled vales and haunted fountains— 
Along her glens, and grots, and antique hüls, 

And o'er her vinc-hung, purple tinted mountains, 
Was heard that piercing, haunting voice,which said, 
The God of Song, the once great Pan, is dead ! 

The old Sileni in their sparry caves — [cesses— 

The fauns and wood nymphs in their green re- 
The lovely naiads by the whispering waves — 

The oriads, through all their mountain passes, 
Wept when that voice thrilled on the silent air : 

The stately shepherd, and the soft eyed maiden, 
Who dwelt in Arcadie — the famed and fair 

Wept — for that moaning voice, with sorrow laden, 
Told that the sylvan king, with his gay court, 
Would join no more their song and green wood sport 

Dicd he in Thessaly, that land enchanted ? 

In Tempe's ever rieh, romantic vale 1 
By clear Peneus, whose classic tide is haunted 1 

Or did Olympus listen to the wail 
Of all his satyrs ? Died he where 

His infancy to Sinoe's care was given, 
When first his flutc-toncs rnelted on the air, 

And filled with music Grecia's glorious heaven 1 
Where many a wild and long remembered strain 
He poured for shepherdess and rustic swain 1 

Ah yes ! he died in Arcadie, and never 

Unto his favorite haunts did mirth return : 
The voice of song was hushed by wood and river, 

Long did his children for his presence yearn — 
But never more by old AJphcus' shore 

Was heard the song~voice of the god of gladness: 
His tuneful reed its numbers poured no more 

Where Dian and her oriads roved in sadness ; 
The soul of love and melody had fled 
Far from Arcadie— the great Pan was dead ! 



CLEOPATRA. 

Exchaxtress quecn ! whose empire of the heart 

With sovereign sway o'er sea and land extended, 
Whose peerless, haunting charms, and siren art, 

Won from the imperial Cssar conquests splendid : 
Rome sent her thousands forth, and foreign powere 

Poured in thy woman's hand an empire's treasures. 
Was Fate beside thee in those gorgeous hours 

Wiien monarchs knelt, slaves to thy raerest pleas- 
When but a gesture of thy royal hand [urea? 
Was to the proud tri um vi rs a command. 

Oh, bright Egyptian queen ! thy day is past 

With the young Caesar — lo! the spell is broken 
That thy all radiant bcauty o'er him cast ; 

His eye is cold — wo for thy grief unspoken ! 
Yet thy proud features wear a mask, which teils 

How true thou art to thy commonding nature : 
Once more, in all thy wild, be wildering spells, [ture ; 

Thou standest robed and crowned, imperial crea- 



Thy royal bärge is on the sunny 

Oh, seeptred queen ! goest thou victoriously ? 

But hark ! a trurapet's thrilling call to arms 

O'er the soft sounds of lute and lyre ringeth ! 
Doubt not thy matchless sovereignty of charms, 

But haste — the victor of Philipp! bringeth 
His ahielded warriors and lords renowned ; [the«, 

With spear and princely crest they come to meet 
Arrayed for triumph, and with laureis crowned : 

How will their stern and haughty leader treat theel 
He comes to conquer — lo ! on bended knee 
The spell-bound Roman pleads, and yields to thee ! 

Once more the world is thine : exultingly 

Thy beautiful and stately head is lifted. 
He üves but in thy smile — proud Antony, 

The crowned of empire — he, the grandly gifted. 
The spoils of nations at thy feet are laid — 

The wealth of kingdoms for thy favor scattered : 
Oh, siren of the Nile ! thy love has made 

The royal Roman's ruin ! crowns were shattered 
And kingdoms lost : fame, honor, glory, power, 
Were playthings given to grace thy triumph-hour. 

Another change ! the last for thee, doomed queen, 

Now calmly on thine ivory couch reclining — 
The impassioned glow hath left thy marble mien, 

And from thy night-black eyes hath past theshining. 
But still a queen ! that brow, so icy cold, 

Its diadem of starry jewels beareth : 
Robed in the royal purple, and the gold, 

No conqueror's chain that foTm imperial beareth. 
To grace Death's triumph was but left for thee, 
Daughter of Afric, by the asp set free ! 



MY MOTHER. 

Mt mother ! oft as thy dear name I mention, 
Or trace thine image in my musing dream, 

How strain my heart nerves to their füllest tension ; 
How swells and bounds, like an imprisoncd stream, 

My restless spirit to go forth to thee, 

Whose dear, dear face, I in each nightly viaion see. 

Dear mother, of the thousand strings which waken 
The sleeping harp within the human heart, 

The longest kept in tune, though oft forsaken, 
Is that in which the mother's voice bears part: 

Her still, small voice, which e'en the careless ear 

Turne th with deep reverence and pure delight to 
hear.. 



But once, kind mother, might this aching forehead 
Feel the soft pressure of thy gentle hand— • 

Could this poor heart, that so hath pined and sor- 
rowed, 
Yet once more feel its pulse of hope expand 

At thy dear presence — oh, mother, might this be, 

I could die blessing God, for one last look at thee ! 

For one last word — alas ! that I should ever 
E'en carelessly have caused thy heart a pain ! 

How oft, amid my late life's " fitful fever," 
Thy many acts of kindness rise again — 

Unheeded then, but well remembered now : 

Oh for thy blessing said once more above my brow i 
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Fond wish, bat vain ! and I am weak to smother 
The human yearnings that my bosom fill ; 

Thou canst but hopo and pray, dear distant mother, 
That the All-pitying may aid me still — 

Aid thy frail child to lift, in lowly trust, 

The bürden of her heart above thia trembling dost 

And pray that as the shadowy hour draws nearer, 

God may irradiate and purify 
My spirit's inmost vision, to see clearer 

Through Death'g dim veil the pathway to the sky ! 
Mother bcloved ! oh let this comfort thee, 
That in yon blisaful heaven ahall no more part- 
ings be. 



ßONNETS. 



I. XILTOIT. 

TjEarjted and illustrious of all poets thou, 

Whose Titan intellect sublimely bore 
The weight of yeare unbent — thou, on whose brow 

Flourished the blossotn of all human lore : 
How dost thou take us back, as 't were by vision, 

To the grave Icarning of the Sanhcdrim ; 
And we behold in visitings Elysian, 

Where waved the white wings of the cherubim ; 
But, through thy "Paradise Lost," and " Regained," 

We might, enchanted, wander evermore. 
Of all the genius-gifted thou hast reigned 

King of our hearts ; and tili upon the shore 
Of the Eternal dies the voiee of Time, [sublime. 
Thy name ahall raightiest stand — pure, brilliant,and 



II. DRIDEX. 

Not dearer to the scholar's eye than mine, 

(Albeit unlearned in ancient classic lore,) 

The daintie poesie of days of yore — 
The choiee o!d English rhyme — and over thine, 

Oh, " glorious John," delightedly I pore : 
Keen, vigorous, chaste, and füll of harmony, 

Deep in the soil of our humanity 

It taketh root, until the goodly tree 
Of pocsy puts forth green branch and bough, [gloom 

With bud and blossom sweet. Through the rieh 
Of one embowered haunt I see thee now, [bloom. 

Where 'neath thy hand the " Flower and Leaflet" 
That hand to dust hath mouldcred long ago, 
Yat iU craations with immortal lue still glow. 



III. ADDISON. 

Thou, too, art worthy of all praise, whose pen, 

" In thoughts that breathe, and words that bum," 
did ahed 

A noontide glory over Milton's head — 
He, " prince of poets" — thou, the prince of roen : 

Blessings on theo, and on the honored dead ! 
How dost thou charm for us the touching story 

Of the lost children in the gloomy wood — 
Haunting dim memory with the carry glory 

That in youth's golden years our hearts imbued. 
Frora the fine world of olden poetry, 

Lifelike and fresh, thou bringest forth again 

The gallant heroes of an earlier reign, 
And blend them in our minds with thoughts of thee, 
Whose name is ever shrined in old-world memory. 



IT. TASSO. 

Abotb thy golden verse I bent me late, 
And read of bright Sophronia's lover young — 

Of fair Erminia's flight — Clorinda's fate : 
While over Godfrey's deeds enwrapt I hung — 
And Tancred's, told in soft Italia's tongue ! 

Thou who didst tune thy harp for Salem's shrine— 
Thou the renowned and gifted among men — 
Tasso, superior with the sword and pen : 

Oh, poet-heir ! vain was the dower divine 
To still the unrest of thy human heart ! 

Lonely and cold did Glory 's star-beam shine 
For him who saw a lovelier light depart ! 

Oh, master of the lyre ! did not thy touch [mueb. 

Teil how the heart may break,that Love haa trouMed 



Y. TO THB AÜTHORESS OF THE SIXLESS CHILI». 

Oft as I bend o'er thy sweet " sinless child," 

I pause to think of thee, oh, ladye fair ! 

And fancy conjures up a vision rare 
Of grace ethereal and beauty mild : 

I picture thee with soft and* gleamy hair, 
Down shapely Shoulders floating goldenly — 

With Eva' ß eye, and brow, and spiritual air. 
And purest lip — 'tis thus I picture thee. 

I know not if this shadowy ideal 

Do justice to the animated real. 
I ne'er have looked upon thy form of face, 

Albeit they teil me thou art passing fair ; 

I know but of the Intel lectual there, 
And ahape frora thence all lovelinesa and 



Tl. TO THE AÜTHORESS OF THE SI3TLES8 CHILD. 

(CONTIPTUED.) 

Ladt ! leas easy were it now to teil 
How the soft radiance of thy dove-like eye* 

Won me to love thee, by its mingled spell 
Of tenderneas and graceful majesty — 
And how thy voiee, the u ever soft and low," 

Like music strains returns to haunt me now. 

Thine, too, is the far higher charm, which hath 
Its pure source in the spirit depth below : 

For thou hast dallied in no idle path, 

But, in the free aspiring of thy soul, 
Hast gloriously disproved the common faith, 
That man alone may reach the mental goaL 

Oh, lady dear ! still on thine honored head [shed. 

Blessings of heaven and earth a thousand fold be 



TU. THE FAST. 

In her stränge, shadowy Coronet ahe weareth 

The faded jcwels of an earlier time ; 
An ancient seeptre in her hand she beareth — 

The purple of her robe is past its prime. 
Through her thin silvery locks still dimly shinelh 

The flower wreath woven by pale Mem'ry 's fingert. 
Her heart is withered — yet it strangely ahrineth 

In its lone urn a light that fitful lingera. 
With her low, muffled voiee of mystery, [pagee; 

She reads old legends from Time's mouldering 
She telleth the present the recorded history 

And change perpetual of bygone ages : 
Her pilgrim feet still seek the haunted sod [trod. 
Once ours,but now by naughtbut memory'sfbotstept 



Till. OIXV PSBDIDI. 



Wfcc« ihm Empcror Tito» renwmbered, at licht, that hm huä dorn vo- 
tiuag twpeftcial dnring the day, he u—d to «iictoim,' 1 bar« kwt • dajr I* 

o ii k at lt wise ! thou of the crown and rod, 

Robed in the purple majesty of kings — 
Power was thine own where'er thy footsteps trod, 

Yet didst thou moorn if Time on idle winga 
Went by for thee ! Deep sunk in thought wert 

And aadness rested on thy noble brow, [thou — 
If, when the dying day closed o'er thy bead, 

Thou hadst no knowledge gained, no good con- 
ferred: 

M Diem Perdidi" was the thought that stirred 
Thy conacious soul, when night her curtain spread. 

Oh emperor, greatly wise ! could we so deal 
With misspent houra, and win thy faith sublime, 

We should not be (mid the soul's mute appeal) 
8uch triflers with the solemn trust of Time ! 



ix., x. BOOKS. 



" Of nnkiag maqjr books thcre w no end ; aod mach study ii • wmvir 

OftlMflMb."- 



M Of making many books thcre is no end," 

Said the wise monarch of the o!den time ; 

Yet, through all ages and in every clime 
Doth the pale seeker o'er his studies bend, 
The intellectual Nuraen to obey, 

Eager and anxious still : still doth he toil 
(Making the night familiär as the day) 

To find the clew to loose the ravelled coil — 
To pierce the depth of things that hidden lie 

The oil of life consumeth : this he knoweth, 
Yet, with a feverish brow and Streaming eye, 

He seeks to find — and patiently bestoweth 
His midnight laborings in Wisdom's mine, [shine. 
To win for earth the gems that midst its darkness 

M Much study is a weariness." The sage 
Who gare his mind, to seek and search until 

He knew all wisdom, found that on the page 
Knowledge and Grief were vow'd companions still. 

And so the students of a later day 
Sit down among the records of old Time 
To hold high commune with the thoughts sublime 

Of minds long gone ; so they too pass away, 
And leave us what ? their course, to toil, reflect, 

Tofeel the thora pierce through ourgathered flowers, 
8üll midst the leaves the earth-worm to detect 

And this is knowledge : wisdom is not ours. 
Oh ! well the Preacher bids his son admonished be, 
That all the days of man's short lifo are vanity ! 



THE PICTURE OF A DBPARTED POETE83. 

Tri s still, clear, radiant face ! doth it resemble 

In each fair, faultless lineament thine own 1 
Methinks on that enchanting lip doth tremble 

The soul that breathes thy lyre's melodious tone. 
The soul of music, oh ! ethereal spirit, 

Fills the dream-haunted sadness of thine eyes ; 
Sweet poetess ! thou surely didst inherit 

Thy gifts celestial from the Upper skiea. 

Clear on the expansion ofthat snow-whito forehead 
8its intellectual beauty, meekly throned ; 



Yet oh, the expression teils that thou hast sorrowed, 
And in thy yearning, human heart, atoned 

For thy soul's lofty gifls !— on earth, oh never 
Was the deep thirsting of thy bosom stilled ! 

The " aching void" followed thee here for ever— 
The better land tby dream of love fulfilled. 



CHARITY. 



All stainless in the holy white 

Of her broad mantle, lo ! the maiden coroeth 

Lip, cbeek, and brow, serenely bright, 

With that calm look of deep delight 

Beautiful ! on the mounlain-top she roameth. 

M The soft gray of the brooding dove" 
With melting radiance in her eye she weareth, 

Her heart is füll of trust and love— 

For an angel mission from above, 
In tranquil beauty, o'er the earth she beareth. 

Tho music of humanity 
Flows from her tuneful Ups in sweetest numbers . 

Of all Jife's pleasant ministries — 

Of universal harmonies — 
She sings : no care her mind encumbera. 

Glad tidinga doth she ever sound — 
Good will to man throughout the world is sending; 
Blessings and gifts she scatters round : 
Peace to her name, with whom is found 
The olive branch, in holy beauty bending. 



FLOWERS IN A SICK ROOM. 

Ye are welcome to my darkened room, 

meek and lonely wildwood flowers ! 
Ye are welcome, as light amid the gloom 

That hangs upon my weary houra. 
Here by my lowly couchof languishment and sorrow 
Your Station take, that I may from y our presence bor- 
Lessons of hope, and lowly trust, [row 

That He whose touch rcvived your bloom 
Hath the same power o'er this poor dust, 
To raise it from the shadowy tomb ! 

Thanks for your presence ! for ye bring 

Back to the aching heart and eye 
Bright vision s of the festal Spring, 

Its blossoms, birds, and azure sky. [tranged, 
Now. far from each green haunt and sunny nook es» 
Fading and faint, I lie ; yet in my heart unchanged 
Glows the same love for you, nur flowers, 

As when my unchained footstepe trod 
Lightly amidst your forest bowers, 
And plucked ye from the dewy sod ! 

And Thou, who gavest these grateful flowers, 

1 bless thee for thy thought of me ! 
And that through long and painful houra 

N My vigils have been shared by thee. [faltered, 

I bless thee for the kindnessand care whichne'er have 

For the noble, loving heart that through ill remains 

A little while, companion dear, [unaltered ! 

And e'en thy watchful care shall cease : 
Oh, grieve not when the hour draws near, 
But thank Heaven that it bt jagetk ^mnbV 
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EMELINE S. SMITH. 



Miss Emeline Sherman,dowMrs. Sjiith, 
was born in New Baltimore, Greene county, 
New York, and in 1836 was married to Mr. 
James M. Smith, of the New York bar. Mrs. 
Smith has been a contributor to several of 
the leading literary Journals, and in 1847 
she published a volume entitled The Fairy's 



Search, and other Poems, in wkich she 
evinced considerable fancy, and a poet 
vein of sentiment. Her distinguishing cl 
acteristics are a religious delight in nati 
and a contentment with home affections 
pleasures, which in one form or another 
the materiel of the finest poeüy of wom< 



HYMN TO THE DEITY, 
IN THE CONTEMPLATION OF NATUEE. 



Thoü Givcr of all carthly good — 

Thou wonder-working Power, 
Whosc spirit smiles in evcry star, 

And brcathes in evcry flower : 
How gratefully we speak thy name— 

How gladly own thy sway ! 
How thrillingly thy presence feel, 

VVhen mid thy works we stray ! 

We may forget thee for a time, 

In scenes with turault rife, 
Whcre worldly cares or pleasures claim 

Too large a share of life ; 
But not in Nature's sweet domain, 

Where everything we see, 
From loftiest mount to lowliest flower, 

Is eloquent of thee. 

Wherc waves lift up their tuncful voice, 

And solemn anthems chime ; 
Where winde through echoing forests peal 

Their melodies sublime ; 
Where e'en insensate objecto breathe 

Devotion's grateful lays — 
Man can not choose but join the choir 

That hymns his Maker's praise. 

Beneath the city's gilded dornet, 

In temples decked with care, 
Where Art and Splendor vie to make 

Thine earthly mansions fair, 
Our forma may lowly bend, our Ups 

May breathe a formal lay, 
The whilst our wayward hearts refuse 

These holy rites to pey. 

But in that grander temple, reared 

By thine Almighty band, 
Where glorious beauty bids the mind'f 

Diviner power» expand, 
Our thoughts, like grateful Tassais, gire 

An homage glad and free ; 



Our souls in adoration bow. 
And mutely reverence Thee. 
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WE'VE HAD OUR SHARE OF BLI88 
BELOVED. 

Ws Vk had our share of Miss, beloved, 

We ' ve had our share of bliss ; 
And mid the varying scenes of life, 

Let us remember this. 
If sorrows come, from vanished joy 

We '11 borrow such a light 
As the departed sun bestows 

Upon the queen of night : 
And thus, by Memory 's moonbeama cheered, 

Hope's sun we ehall not miss, 
But tread life's path as gay as when 

We had our share of bliss. 

T is true our sky hath had its clouds, 

Our spring its stormy hours — 
When we have mourned, as all must mourfl 

O'er blighted buds and flowers ; 
And true, our bark hath sometimes neared 

Despair's most desert shore, 
When gloomy looked the waves around. 

And dark the land before : 
But Love was ever at the heim — 

He could not go amiss, 
So long as two fond spirits sang, 

« We 've had our share of bliss." 

These holy watchwords of the Past 

Shall be the Future's stay — 
For by their magic aid we'll keep 

A host of ills at bay. 
Out happy hearts, like tireless bee«, 

Have rerelled mid the flowers, 
And hired a störe of summer sweets 

To cheer life's wintry hours : 
While Memory live«, and Lore remauis, 

We'll ask no more than this — 
But ever sing, in grateful strains, 

" We Ve had our share of bliss." 

SSO 



S. MARGARET FÜLLER. 
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Miss Margaret Füller is best known as 
a prose writer. Her Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century, Papers on Literature and Art, Som- 
mer on the Lakes, etc., entitle her undoubt- 
edly to be ranked among the first authors of 
her sex. I have recently re-read these works, 
incited to do so by the apparent candor and 
decided sagacity displayed in the Letters she 
has written to The Tribüne during her resi- 
dence in Europe ; and I confess some change 



of opinion in her favor since writing the 
article upon her in The Prose W riters of 
America. Few can boast so wide a ränge 
of literary culture ; perhaps none wrile^sjaL 



well with as much facility ; and there is 
marked individuality in all her productions. 
As a poet, we have few illustrations of her 
abilities ; but what we have are equal to her 
reputation. She is said to have written much 
more poetry than she has published. 



GOVERNOR EVERETT RECEIVING THE 
INDIAN CHIEFS, NOVEMBER, 1837. 

Who says that poesy is on the wane, 
And that the Muses tune their lyres in vain 1 
Mid all the treasures of romantic story, 
When thought was fresh and fancy in her glory, 
Has ever Art found out a richer theme, 
More dark a shadow, or more soft a gleam, 
Than fall upon the scene, sketched carelessly, 
In the newspaper column of to-day 1 

American romance is somewhat stale. 
Talk of the hatchet, and the faces pale, 
Wampura and calumets, and forests dreary, 
Once so attractive, now begins to weary. 
Uncas and Magawisca please us still — 
Unreal, yet idealized with skill ; 
But every poetaster, scribbling witling, 
From the majestic oak his Stylus wbittling, 
Has helped to tire us, and to make us fear 
The monotone in wbich so much we hear 
Of " stoics of the wood," and " men without a tear." 

Tet Nature, ever buoyant, ever young, 
If let alone, will sing as erst she sung : 
The co urse of circumstance gives back again 
The picturesque, erewhile pursued in vain — 
Shows us the fount of romance is not wasted, 
The lights and shades of contrast not exhausted. 

Shorn of his strength, the Samson now must sue 
For fragments from the feast his fathers gave ; 
The Indian dare not claim what is his due, 
But as a boon his heritage must crave : 
His stately form shall soon be seen no more 
Through all his father's land, th* Atlantic shore ; 
Beneath the snn, to us so kind, they melt — 
More heavily each day our rule is feit : 
The tale is old — we do as mortals must ; 
Might makes right here, but God and Time are just 

So near the drama hastens to its close, 
On this last scene awhile your eyes repose : 
The polished Greek and Scythian meet again, 
The ancient life is lived by modern men — 



The savage through our buey cities walk« — 
He in his untouched grandeur silent stalks ! 
Unmoved by all our gayeties and shows, 
Wonder nor shame can touch him as he goes ; 
He gazes on the marvels we have wrought, 
But knows the modeis from whence all was brought ; 
In God's firet temples he has stood so oft, 
And listened to the natural organ loft — fheard, 
Has watched the eagle's flight,the muttering thunder 
Art can not move him to a wondering word : 
Perhaps he sees tbat all this luxury 
Brings less food to the mind than to the eye ; 
Perhaps a simple sentiment has brought 
More to him than your arts had ever taught 
What are the petty triumphs Art has given, 
To eyes familiär with the naked heavfp 1 

All has been seen — dock, railroad, and canal, 
Fort, market, bridge, College, and arscnal» 
Asylum, hospital, and cotlon-mill. 
The theatre, the lighthouse, and the jail. 
The Braves each novelry, reflecting, saw, 
And now and then growled out the earnest yauot 
And now the time is come, 'tis understood, 
T Vhen, having seen and thought so much, a ialk 
may do some good. 
A well dressed mob ha ve thronged the sight to greet, 
And motley figures throng the spacious street; 
Majestical and calm through all they stride, 
Wearing the blanket with a monarch's pride ; 
The gazers stare and shrug, but can 't deny 
Their noble forma and blameless symmetry 
If the Great Spirit their morale has slighted, 
And wigwam smoke their mental culture blighted, 
Yet the physique, at least, perfection reaches, 
In wilds where neither Combe nor Spurzheim 

teaches — 
Where whispering trees invite man to the chase, 
And bounding deer allure him to the race. 

Would thou hadst seen it ! That dark, stately 
Whose ancestors enjoyed all this fair land, [band, 
Whence they, by force or fraud, were made to flee, 
Are brought, the white mWa Nvetorj \a %fc^» 
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Can kind emotions in their proud hearts glow, 
As through tbese real m s, now decket! by art, they gol 
The church, the school, the railroad, and the mart — 
Can these a pleasure to their minds impart 1 
All once was thcira — earth, ocean, forest, sky — 
How can they joy in what now meeta the eye 1 
Not yet Religion has unlocked the soul, 
Nor each has learned to glory in the whole ! 

Must they not think, so stränge and sad their lot, 
That they by the Great Spirit are forgot t 
From the far border to which they are driven, 
They might look up in trust to the clear heaven ; 
But here — what tales doth every objeet teil 
Where Massasoit sleeps — where Philip feil ! 

We take our turn, and the philosopher 
Sees through the clouds a hand which can not err, 
An unimproving race, with all their graces 
And all their vices, must resign their place« ; 
And human eulture rolls its onward flood 
Over the broad plains steeped in Indian blood. 
Such thoughts steady our faith — yet there will rise 
Some natural tears into the calmest eyes — 
Which gaze where forest princes haughty go, 
Made for a gaping crowd a raree show. 

But thia a scene seems where, in courtesy, 
The pale face with the forest prince could vie, 
For One presided who, for tact and grace, 
In any age had held an honored place — 
In Beauty's own dear day, had shone a polished 
Phidian vase ! 

Oft have I listened to his accents bland, 
And owned the magic of his silvery voiee, 
In all the graces which life's arts demand, 
Delightcd by the justness of his choiee. 
Not his the stream of lavish, fervid thought — 
The rhetoric by passion's magic wrought; 
Not his the massive style, the lion port, 
Which with the granite class of mind assort ; 
But, in a ränge of excellence his own, 
With all the charms to soft persuasion known, 
Amid our busy people we admire him — "elegant 
and lone." 

He scarce needs words, so exquisite the «kill 
Which modulates the tones to do his will, 
That the mere sound enough would charm the ear, 
And lap in its Elysium all who hear. 
The intellectual paleneas of his cheek, 

The heavy eyelids, and slow, tranquil smile, 
The well cut Ups from which the graces speak, 

Fit him alike to win or to beguile ; 
Then those words so well chosen, fit, though few, 
Their linked sweetness as our thoughts pursue, 
We deem them spoken pearls, or radiant diamond 
dew. 

And never yet did I admire the power 
Which makes so lustrous every threadbare theme— 
Which won for Lafayette one other hour, 
And e'en on July fourth could cast a gleam — 
\s now, when I behold him play the host 
With all the dignity which red men boast — 
With all the courtesy the whites have lost: 
Assume the very hue of savage mind, 
Yet in rüde accents show the thought refined — 
Assume the naivete of infimt age, 
And in such prattle seem still more a sage ; 



IL 



The golden roean with tact unerring seized, 
A courtly critic shone, a simple savage pleai 
The stoie of the woods his skill confessed, 
As all the Father answered in bis breast, 
To the eure mark the silver arrow sped, 
The man without a tear a tear has shed : 
And thou hadst wept, had thou been there, I 
How true one sentiment must ever be, 
In court or camp, the city or the wild, [ 
To rouse the father' s heart, you need bat nai 
Twas a fair scene — and acted well by al 
So her« 's a health to Indian braves so tau— 
Our governor and Boston people all ! 



THE 8ACRED MARRIAGE. 



Airn has another's life as large a scope ? 
It may give due fulfilment to thy hope, 
And every portal to the unknown may ope. 
U, near thia other life, thy inmost feeling 
Trembles with fateful prescience of revealinj 
The future Deity, time is still concealing : 
If thou feel thy whole force drawn more and 
To launch that other bark on seas without a i 
And no still secret must be kept in störe — 
If meannesses that dim each temporal deed, 
The dull decay that maro the fleshly weed, [sc 
And flower of love that seems to fall and lea 
Hide never the füll presence from thy sight 
Of mutual aims and tasks, ideal« bright, [b 
Which feed their roots to-day on all this see 

Twin stars that mutual circle in the heaven, 
Two parte for spiritual concord given 
Twin sabbaths that inlock the sacred seven- 
Still looking to the centre for the cause, 
Mutual light giving to draw out the powers, 
And leaming all the other groups by cognixae 

one another's laws : 
The parent love the wedded love includes, 
The one permits the two their mutual moodt 
The two each other know mid myriad mulüt 
With childlike intellect discerning love, 
And mutual action energixing love, 
In myriad forma affiliating love. 
A world whose seasons bloom from pole to i 
A force which knows both starting-point and 
A home in heaven — the union in the souL 



BONNE T8. 



I. ORPHSCS. 

Each Orpheus must to the depths descend, 

For only thus the poet can be wise, 
Must make the sad Persephone* his friend, 

And buried love to second life arise ; 
Again his love must lose through too much \ 

Must lose his life by living life too true, 
For what he sought below is passed above, 

Already done is all that he would do ; 
Must tune all being with his singte lyre, 

Must melt all rocks free from their primal j 
Must search all Natura with his one soal's £ 

Must bind anew all forma in heavenly chai 
If he already sees what he must do, 
Well may heshade his eye« from the far-shining 
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II. IITSTBUlCXJrTAL XUSIC. 

Thx charms of raelody, in simple aha, 

By human voices rang, are always feit ; 

With thoughts responsive careleat hearera malt, 
Of Beeret ills, which our frail natura beara. 

We listen, weep, finget But when the throng 
Of a great master's thoughts, above the reach 
Of word« or colors, wir© and wood can teach 

By laws which to the spirit-world belong — • 
When several parte, to teil one mood combined, 

Flash meaning on us we can ne'er express, 
Giving to matter subUest power« of mind, 

Superior joys attentive souls confesa : 
The harmony which suns and atars obey, [day. 
Blessesour earthbound State with visions of supernal 



IIT. BKKTHOYE1C. 

Most intellectual master of the art, 
Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 
The universe in all its varied plan — 

W hat stränge ly mingled thoughts thy strains impart! 

Here the faint tenor thrills the inmost heart, 
There the rieh bass the Reason's balance shows ; 
Here breathes the softest sigh thatLove e'erknows; 

There sudden foncies, seeming without chart, 
Float into wildest breezy interludea ; 

The past is all forgot — hopes sweetly breathe, 

And our whole being glows — when lo ! beneath 
The flowery brink, Despeir's deep aob concludes ! 

ötartled, we strive to free us from the chain — 

Notes of high triumph swell, and we are thine again ! 



IT. MO 2 ABT. 

If to the intellect and passions strong 
Beethoven speak, with auch resistlesa power, 
Making us share the füll creative hour, 

When bis wand fixed wild Fancy's mystic throng, 

Oh, Nature's finest lyre ! to thee belong 
The deepest, softest tones of tendernesa, 
Whose purity the listening angels bless, 

With silvery clearneas of seraphic song. 

Sad are tliose chords, oh heavenward striving soul ! 
A love, which never found its home on earth, 
Pensively vibrates, even in thy mirth, 

And gentle laws thy lightest notes control ; 

Yet dear that sadness ! spheral concords falt 

Purify most thoee hearta which most they melL 
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Y. TO ALLSTOTT 8 PrCTTTRB, " THK BBIDS.' 

Not long enough we gaze upon that face, 

Not pure enough the life with which we live, 
To be füll tranced by that softest grace, 

To win all pearls thoae lucid depths can gire ; 
Here Fantasy has borrowed wings of Even, 

And stolen Twilight's tatest, aacred hues, 
A soul has visited the woman's heaven, 

Where palest lighta a silver sheen diffuse. 
To aee aright the vision which he aaw, 

We must ascend as high upon the atair 
Which leads the human thought to heaTenly law, 

And aee the flower bloom in its natal air ; 
Thus might we read aright the lip and brow, 
Where Thought and Lora beam too subduing fbr 
our sensea now. 



TO EDITH, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

If the same star our fates together bind, 
Why are we thus divided, mind from mind ? 
If the same law one grief to both impart, 
How couldst thou grieve a trusting mother , s heart ? 
Our aspiration seeks a common aim, 
Why were we tempered of such differing frame ? 
— But 'tis too late to turn this wrong to right; 
Too cold, too damp, too deep, has fidlen the night ! 
And yet, the angel of my life replies — 
u Upon that night a Morning Star «hall rise, 
Fairer than that which mied the temporal birth, 
Undimmed by vapors of the dreamy earth." 
It says, that, where a heart thy claim denies, 
Genius shall read its secret ere it flies ; 
The earthly form may vanish from thy aide, 
Pure love will make thee still the Spirit'e bride. 
And thou, ungentle, yet much-loving child, 
Whose heart still shows the * untamed haggard wild,' 
A heart which justly makes the highest claim, 
Too earily is checked by transient blame ; 

Ere such an orb can ascertain its sphere, 
The ordeal must be various and severe ; 
My prayers attend thee, though the feet may fly, 
I hear thy music in the silent sky. 



LINE8 WRITTEN IN ILLINOI8. 

Familiär to the childish mind were talea 

Of rock-girt isles amid a desert sea, 
Where unexpected Stretch the flowery vales 

To soothe the shipwrecked aailor's miaery. 
Fainting, he lay upon a sandy ahore, 
And nmeied that all hope of life was o'er ; 
But let him patient climb the rrowning wall, 
Within, the orange glows beneath the palro tree tall, 
And all that Eden boasted waits his call. 

Almost these tales seem realized to-day, 
When the long dullneas of the sultry way, 
Where independent aettlers' careleas cheer 
Made us indeed feel we were strängen here, 
Is cheered by sudden sight of this fair spot, 
On which improvement yet has made no blot, 
But Nature all astonished Stands, to find 
Her plan protected by the human mind. 
Biest be the kindly genius of the acene : 

The river, bending in unbroken grace, 
The stately thickets, with their pathways green, 

Fair lonely trees, each in its littest place. 
Thoae thickets haunted by the deer and fawn ; 
Those cloudlike flights of birds across the law o ; 
The gentlest breezes here delight to blow, [the show. 
And sun and shower and star are emulous to deck 

Wondering, as Crusoe, we survey the land — 
Happier than Crusoe we, a friendly band : 
Biest be the band that reared this friendly bomb, 
The heart and mind of him to whom we owe 
Hours of pure peace such as few mortals know , 
May he find such, should he be led to roam — 
Be tended by such ministering sprites — 
Enjoy such gayly childish days, such hopeful nighta 
And yet, amid the goods to mortals given, 
To give thoae goota aQ^Xk\& \üq«X\>>6ä^«w«u 
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ON LEAVING THE WE8T. 



Farxwkll, ye soft aiid sumptuous solitudes ! 

Ye fairy distances, ye lordly woods, 

Haunted by paths like those that Poussin knew, 

When after his all gazers eyes he drew : 

I go— and if I never more may steep 

An eager heart in your enchantments deep, 

Vet ever to itaelf that heart may aay, 

Be not ex actin g — thou hast lived one day— 

Hast looked on that which matches with thy mood, 

Impassioned sweetness of füll being's flood, 

Where nothing checked the bold yet gentle wave, 

Where naught repelled the lavish love that gave. 

A tender blessing lingera o'er the scene, 

Like some young mother's thought, fond, yet serene, 

And through its life new born our lives have been. 

Once more farewell— a sad, a sweet farewell ; 

And if I never must behold you more, 

In other worlds I will not cease to teil 

The rosary I here have nu rabered o'er ; 

And bright-haired Hope will lend a gladdened ear, 

And Love will free him firom the grasp of Fear, 

And Gorgon critics, while the tale they hear, 

Shall dew their stony glances with a tear, 

If I but catch one echo from your spell : 

And so farewell — a grateful, sad farewell ! 



For t what the rosebud seeks teils not the rose- 
The meaning foretold by the boy the man can 
disclose. 
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GANYMBDE TO HI8 EAGLE .• 

8UOOKSTED BT A WORK OF THORWALD8INS. 

Upox the rocky mountain stood the boy, 

A goblet of pure water in his band, 
His face and form spoke him one made for joy, 

A willing servant to sweet love's command ; 
But a stränge pain was written on his brow, 
And thrilled throughout his silver accents now : 

" My bird " he cries, " my destined brother friend, 

Oh whither fleets to-day thy wayward flight 1 
Hast thou forgotten that I here attend, 

From the füll noon until this sad twilight 1 
A hundred times, at least, from the clear spring, 

Since the füll noon o'er hill and Valley glowed, 
I've filled the vase which our Olympian king 

Upon my care for thy sole use bestowed ; 
That, at the moment when thou shouldst descend, 
A pure refreshment might thy thirst attend. 

Hast thou forgotten earth — forgotten me, 
Thy fellow bondsman in a royal cause, 

Who, from the sadness of infinity, 
Only with thee can know that peacefbl pause 

In which we catch the flowing strain of love 

Which bind» our dim fates to the throne of Jove ? 

Before I saw thee I was like the May, 

Longing for summer that must mar its bloom, 
Or like the morning star that calls the day, 

Whose glories to its promise are the tomb ; 
And as the eager fountain rises higher, 

To throw itaelf more strongly back to earth, 
Still, as more sweet and füll rose my desire, 

More fondly it reverted to its birth ; 

* Composed on tho heUht called the Eagle's Nest, Ore- 
goa. Rock River, July 4, 1843. 



I was all spring, for in my being dwelt 

Eternal youth, where flowers are the fruit ; 
Füll ieeling was the thought of what was feit- 

Its music was the meaning of the lote : 
But heaven and earth such lue will still deny, 
For earth, divorced from heaven, still asks the qi 

toon, Why 1 
Upon the highest mountains my young feet 

Ached, that no pinions from their lightnees gre 
My starlike eyes the stars would fondly greet, 

Yet win no greeting from the circling blue ; 
Fair, self-subsistent each in its own sphere, 

They had no care that there was none for m< 
Alike to them that I was far or neax, 

Alike to thcm, time and eternity. 

But, from the violet of lower air, 
Sometimea an answer to my wishing came, 
Those lightning births my nature seemed to sha 

They told the secrets of its fiery frame — 
The sudden messengers of hat© and love, 
The thunderbolts that arm the hand of Jove, 
And strike sometimes the sacred spire, and stri 
the sacred grove. 

Com© in a moment, in a moment gone, 
They answered me, then left me still more low 
They told me that the thought which ruled the woi 
As yet no sail upon its course had furled, 
That the creation was but just begun, 
New leaves still leaving from the primal one, 
But spoke not of the goal to which my rapid wh« 

would run. 
Still, still my eyes, thougb tearfully, I strained 
To the far future which my heart contained, 
And no dull doubt my proper hope protaned. 

At last, oh bliss, thy living form I spied, 
Then a mere speck upon a distant sky ; 

Yet my keen glance discerned its noble pride, 
And the füll answer of that sun-filled eye : 

I knew it was the wing that must upbear 

My earthlier form into the realms of air. 

' v Thou knowest how we gained thatbeauteons heig 
Where dwells the monarch of the sons of ligh 
Thou knowest he declared us two to be 
The chosen servants of his ministry — 
Thou as his messenger, a sacred sign 
Of conquest, or with omen more benign, 
To give its due weight to the righteous cause, 
To express the verdict of Olympian laws. 

And I wait upon the lonely spring, 

Which slakes the thirst of bards to whom *tis gh 
The destined dues of hopes divine to sing, 
And weave the needed chain to bind to hemvi 
Only from such could be obtained a draught 
For him who in his early home from Jove'e 9 

cup has quaffed. 
To wait, to wait, but not to weit too long, 
Till heavy grows the burthen of a song ; 
Oh bird ! too long hast thou been gone to-day, 
My feet are weary of their frequent way — 
The spell that opes the spring my tongue nom 
can say. 
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If aoon thou com'st not, night will fall around, 
My head with a sad slumber will be bound, 
And the pure draught be spilt upon the ground. 
Remember that I am not yet divine, 
Long years of service to the fatal Nine 
Are yet to make a Delphian vigor mine. 

Oh, make them not too hard, thou bird of Jove, 
Answer the atripling's hope, confirm hia love, 
Receive the service in which he delighta, 
And bear him often to the aerene heighta, 
Where hands that were ao prompt in «erring thee, 
Shall be allowed the higheat ministry, 
And Rapture live with bright Fidelity. 



ENCOURAGBMENT. 



LIFE A TEMPLE. 

The temple round 
Spread green the pleaaant ground ; 

The fair colonnade 
Be of pure marble pillars made ; 
8trong to sustain the root, 

Time and tempest proo£ 
Yet amid which the lighteat breeae 
Can play aa it pleaae : 
The audience hall 
Be free to all 
Who revere 
The Power worahipped here, 
Sole guide of youth, 
Unswerving Truth : 
In the inmoet ahrine 
Stands the image divine, 
Only aeen 
By thoae whoae deeds have worthy been — 

Prieatlike clean. 
Thoae, who initiated are, 
Declare, 
Aa the houra 
Uaher in varying hopea and power« ; 
It changea its face, 
It changea its age — 
Now a young beaming grace, 
Now Nestorian sage : 
But, to the pure in beart, 
This shape of primal art 
In age is fair, 
In youth aeems wise, 
Beyond compare, 
Above surpriae : 
What it teachea native seeme, 

Its new lore our ancient dreama ; 
Incenae riaea firom the ground, 
Muaic flow« around ; 
Firm rest the feet below, clear gaze the eye« above, 
When Truth to point the way through life aasumei 
the wand of Lore ; 
But, if ahe caat aride the robe of green, 
Winter's silver aheen, 
White, pure aa light, 
Makes gentle ahroud aa worthy weed aa bridal 
robe had been. 



Fom the Power to whom we bow 
Has given ita pledge that, if not now, 
They of pure and stcadfast mind, 
By faith exalted, truth refined, 
8hall hear all rausic loud and clear, 
Whose firet notes they ventured here. 
Then fear not thou to wind the hörn, 
Though elf and gnome thy courage acorn 
Ask for the castle's king and qoeen — 
Though rabble rout may rush between, 
Beat thee senseless to the ground, 
in the dark beset thee round — 
Pereist to ask and it will corae, 
8eek not for rest in humbler home : 
80 ehalt thou see what few have aeen, 
The palace home of King and Queen. 



GUNHILDA. 



A xaideit sat beneath the tree, 
Tear-bedewed her pale cheeks be 
And she sigheth heavily. 

From forth the wood into the light 
A hunter strides with carol light, 
And a glance ao bold and bright 

He careleas stopped and eyed the maid : 
" Why weepest thou V he gently seid; 
" I love thee well — be not afraid." 

He takes her hand, and leads her on ; 
She ahould have waited there «Jone, 
For he was not her choaen one. 

He leans her head upon hia breast : 
She knew f twas not her home of rest, 
But ah ! she had been sore distresaed. 

The sacred stara looked sadly down ; 
The parting moon appeared to frown, 
To see thus dimmed the diamond crown. 

Then firom the thicket starta a deer : 
The huntaman, seizing on his spear, 
Criea, " Maiden, wait thou for me here." 

She sees him vanish into night, 
She starts from sleep in deep affiight, 
For it was not her own true knight ! 

Though but in dream Gunhilde failed, 
Though but a fancied ill aasailed, 
Though sho but fancied fault bevrailed— 

Yet thought of day makea dream of night 
8he is not worthy of the knight, 
The inmoet altar buma not bright 

If lonelineas thou canst not bear, 

Can not the dragon's venom dare, 

Of the pure meed thou ahouldst deapair. 

Now saddcr that lone maiden eigne, 
Far bitterer teara profane her eyea, 
Crushed in the dust her heart's flower lies. 




LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 



Lydia Jane Wheeler, now Mrs. Peir- 
son, was born in Middletown, Connecticut, 
and when sixteen years of age removed with 
her parents toCanandaigua, New York, where 
ehe was soon after married. Her husband 
purchased a tract of land in Liberty, Tioga 
county, one of the wildest districts of north- 
ern Pennsylvania, and commenced there his 
career as a pioneer farmer, five miles froni 
any other habitation, and nearly twenty from 
any vi Hage. Mrs. Peirson appears to have 
been ill fitted for such a life, out the solitude 
of the forest was cheered by the presence of 
the Muse, and for several years her contri- 
butions appeared frequently in The New- 
Yorker, The Southern Literary Messenger, 
and other periodicals. A pleasing incident 
in her history is related in the followingcom- 
munication from a correspondent : "Ata pe- 
riod when the best abilities of Pennsylvania 
were active in recommending plans for the 
general education of the people, Mr. Thad- 
deus Stevens, now a member of Congress, 
but then a representative in the State legis- 
lature, made a masterly speech upon the sub- 
ject, which was seconded by a spirited and 
elegant poem that attracted general atten- 
tion. Judge Ellis Lewis, so well known as 
one of our most accomplished jurists, was 
deeply interested in the movement, and ac- 



tively engaged in erTorts to indoce its 
cess. Pleased with the poem, he mad< 
quiries respecting its author, and learned 
her husband, by a series of misfortunes, 
been reduced to a condition of extreme 
cuniary embarrassment, and that his far 
was without a home. Meeting Mr. Stev 
who is scarcely less known for his genero 
than for those splendid powere which h 
raised him to so high a rank in his pro 
sion and araong the managers of affairs, 
communicated to him the circumstances, 
suggested that something should be done 
the relief of the poetess. Mr. Stevens 
thorized the judge to consult with Mrs. P< 
son, pure ha se for her such a farm as : 
might select, and draw on him for the c< 
Neither Judge Lewis nor Mr. Stevens 1 
ever seen her, but the former apprized 1 
of his commission, and the design was e: 
cuted. She chose a beautiful little est 
which chanced to be in the market ; it v» 
purchased by Judge Lewis ; the deed, drr 
to Thaddeus Stevens in trust for Lydia Ja 
Peirson and her heirs and assigns, was s* 
to her ; and she now lives upon it in pleaa 
independence." 

Mrs. Peirson has published two voran 
ofpoems— Forest Leaves, in 1845, and I 
Forest Minstrel, in 1847. 



MY SONG. 

'Tis not for fame 
That I awaken with my simple lay 
The echocs of the forest I but sing 
As sings the bird, that pours her native strain, 
Because her soul is made of melody ; 
And lingering in the bowers, her warblings seem 
To gather round her all the tuneful forma [flowers, 
Whose bright wings shook rieh incenae from the 
And balmy verdure of the sweet young 8pring, 
O'cr which the glad Day shed his brightest smile, 
And Night her parest tears. I do but sing 
Like that sad bird who in her loneliness 
Pours out in song the treasures of her soul, 
Weich eise would bunt her bosom y which hasnangbt 
On which to lavish the warm streams that gush 
Up from her trembling heart, and pours them forth 
Upon the sighing wind» in fitful strains. 



Perchance one pensive spirit lovee the song, 
And lingers in the twilight near the wood 
To list her plaintive sonnet, which unlocks 
The aealcd fountain of a hidden grie£ 
That pensive listener, or some playful child, 
May miss the lone bird's song, what time her wi 
Are folded in the calm and silent «Jeep, 
Above her broken heart Then, thougfa they wi 
In her deserted bower, and hang rieh wremths 
Of ever-living flowers upon her greve, 
What will it profit her who would have alepl 
As deep and sweet without them ? 

Oh! howT 
With promised garlands for the sepnlchre, 
To think to cheer the soul, whose daily prayer 
Is but for bread and peace ! whose trembÜDghq 
For immortality ask one green leaf 
From off the healing trees that grow 
The pure, bright river of Eternal Lifo. 
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MY MUSE. 

Bobx of the sunlight and the dew, 

That met amongst the flowen, 
That on the rivcr margin grew 

Beneath the willow bowers ; 
Her earliest pillow was a wreath 

Of violets newly blown, 
And the roeek incense of their breath 

At once became her own. 

Her cradle-hymn the river sung, 

In that same liquid tone 
With which it gave, when Earth was young, 

Praise to the Living One. 
The breeze that lay upon ita breast 

Responded with a sigh ; 
And there the ring-dove built her nett 

And sung her lullaby. 

Tbe only nnrse she ever knew 

Was Nature, free and wild : 
Such was her birth, and so she grew 

A moody, wayward child, 
Who loved to climb the rocky steep, 

To ford the raountain-stream, 
To lie beside the sounding deep, 

And weave the magic dream. 

She loved the path with shadows dun, 

Beneath the dark-leaved trees, 
Where Nature's wingld poets sing 

Their sweetest melodies ; 
To dance amongst the pensile stems 

Where blossoms bright and sweet 
Threw diamonds firom their diadems 

Upon her fairy feet 

She loved to watch the day-star float 

Upon the atrial sea, 
Till Morning sunk his pearly boat 

In floods of radiancy ; 
To see the angel of the storm 

Upon his wind-winged car, 
With dark clouds wrapped around his form, 

Come shouting firom afar ; 

And pouring treasures rieh and free, 

The pure, refreshing rain, 
Till every weed and forest-tree 

Could boast its diamond chain : 
Then rising, with the hymn of praise, 

That swelled firom hill and dale, 
Display the rainbow, sign of peace, 

Upon its misty veil. 

She loved the waves* deep utterings — 

And gazed with phrensied eye 
When Night shook lightning firom his wings, 

And winds went sobbing by. 
Füll oft I chid the wayward child, 

Her wanderings to restrain ; 
And sought her airy Hmbs to bind 

With Caution's worldly chain. 

I bade her stay within my cot, 

And ply the housewife's art : 

She heard rae, but she heeded not — 

Oh, who can bind the heart ! 

17 



I told her she had none to guido 

Her inexperienced feet 
To where, through Tempä's Valley, glide 

Castalia's waters sweet ; 

No son of Farne, to take her hand 

And lead her blushing forth, 
Proclaiming to the laurelled band 

A youthful sister's worth ; 
That there were none to help her climb 

The steep and toilsome way, 
To where, above the mists of Time, 

8hines Genius* living ray ; 

Where, wreathed with never-fading flowen, 

The harp immortal lies, 
Filling the souls that reach those bowers 

With heavenly melodies. 
I warned her of the cruel foes 

That throng that rugged path, 
Where many a thorn of misery grows, 

And tempests wreak their wrath. 

I told her of the serpents dread, 

With malice-pointed fangs, 
Of yellow-blossomed weeds that shed 

Derision*s maddening pangs ; 
And of the broken, mouldering lyres 

Thrown carelessly aside, 
Telling the winds, with shivering wires, 

How noble spirits died ! 

I said, her sandals were not meet 

Such journey to essay — 
(There should be gold beneath the feet 

That tempt Fame's toilsome way :) 
But while I spoke, her burning eye 

Was flashing in the light 
That sbone upon that mountaln high, 

Insufiferably bright 

While Streaming firom the EternsJ Lyre, 

Like distant echoes came 
A strain that wrapped her sonl in fire, 

And thrilled her trembling firame. 
She sprang away, that wayward child — 

" The harp ! the harp !" she cried ; 
And still she climbs and warbles wild 

Along the mountain-side. 



TO AN ÄOLIAN HARP. 



Thoü 'rt like my heart, thou shivering string. 

Of wild and plaintive tone ; 
Thrilled by the slightest zcpbyr's wing, 

That over theo is thrown ; 

Replying with raelodious wail 

To every passing sigh, 
And pouring to tbe fitful gale 

Wild bursts of harmony. 

Still by the terapest's torturing power 

Thy lofliest notes are rung, 
And in the stormy midnight houi 

Thy höhest hymns are sung. 

Thou Yt like my heart, thou trembling smng 
That lovest the gentle breeze— 

Yet yieldest to the tempest-king 
Thy loftiest melodies. 
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Ltthi Jaxi Whselm. now Mrs. Piib.- 
»os. w»> bort» in Middleiown, Connecticut, 
and whensixteenyearsof age removed with 
her parte is 10 Cananda ünia . New York ,wb rre 
die was smo «fier manied. Her hosband 
porebased a uuet of land in Libetry, Tioga 
coobtt, od* of tbe wilde« disiricisef nonh- 
ern Pninsylrania, and eommenced ihere his 
career as a pioaeer (ärmer, fire miles froin 
aar «her habiiarion. and nearly twenty from 
any TÜIage. Mrs. Peirson appears 10 bare | 
been all fitled for snch a life, bui ihe soliiude | 
of ihr forest wi« cheered by the presence of ! 
ihe Muse, and fot sererai years her eoDtri- | 
botions appeared freqnently in The Kew- 
Yorker, The SoDihem Liierary Messeiiger, 
aad other periodic*!!. A pleasing ineident ■ 
in herhisioryi* related in ihefollowingcom- I 
munioarion fn>m a correspondmt : "Atape- I 
riod wben tbe best abilities of Pennsy Irania : 
were acure in recommending plans for the 
general education of ihe peopte, Mr. Thad- 
deus Stevens, now a member of Congress, [ 
bat theo a representatire in the State legis- ! 
lautre, made a masterly speech upon the sub- 
jeet, which ms eecooded by a spirited and 
elegant poem that attracted general atten- 
tion. Judge Elfi; Lewis, so well known as 
one of oiu mosl acoomplisned jurists, was 
deeply interested in the morement, and ac- 



tiTely engaged in eflbns 10 induce itt soe- 
cess. Pleased with the poem, he made in- 
quiries respeeling ils author, and learned that 
her husband, by a series of misfortunes, liad 
been reduced to a condition of extreme pe- 
euniary erabarrassment, and that bis family 
was without a borne. Meeting Mr. Stevens, 
who is scarcely less known for bis generosity 
than for those splendid powers which have 
raised him lo so high a rank in his profes- 
sion and among the managera of afTaira, be 
communicated to him tbe circumstances, and 
suggested that sometbing should be done for 
the relief of the poeiess. Mr. Stevens an. 
thorized the judge loconsuli with Mrs. Peir- 
son, purclutse for her soch ;i farm as she 
might sele«, and draw on him for the com. 
Neilher Judge Lewis nor Mr. Steven* had 
ever seen her, but ihe former apprized her 
of bis eommission, and the desigu was eie- 
cuted. She chose a beaatiful iiitle eaiate 
which chaoeed to be in the market ; it was 
pnrehased by Judge Lewis ; (he deed, drawn 
to Tbaddeus Stereos in trtist for Lydia Jane 
Peirson and her heirs and assigns, was sent 
to her ; and she now live* opon it in pleasani 

Mrs. Peirson has published two voliunes 
ofpoems— Forest Leaves, irj 1845, and The 
Forest Minstrel, in 1817. 



TW I awake» with my timplr lay 
Tbe echow of 'he forest. I but aing 
A« ünp tbe bird. that pours her rmtive Mrain, 
BecauK her kiu! i< made of melody ; 
And lingering in ihe bowel«, her warbling« »eem 
Toeatoer round her all thetunefui form» [flowera, 
Whoae brigbl »ring» Aook rieh incenM from the 
And balmj Terdure of the sweet young Spring. 
O'or which the glid Day *ed hia brighteat amile, 
And Night her pure«t leara. I do but «ing 
Like that aad bird wbn in her lonelinen 
Pour« out in aong tbe tre»*urea of her aned, 
Wbjeh ebe would bortf her boaom, wh khh»n«ught 
On which to laTOh tho warm atnanu that goih 
Up ftotn her trembling heart, and potua tbern fiwth 
Upno Ihe «hjhiog winds in fitful atrauu. 



Perchance one penri»e »pirit Iovm the aong, 
Ami lingen in the twilighl mar tb« wood 
To bat ber pUinrJTe aoornt, which tmlocka 
The »alcd fountain of a hidden grie£ 
That pensive listcnrr, or aome playfol child, 
May miw tSc Jone hinlcson«, wlut liine her wingi 
Are fotded in the «Im and ailnit aleep, 
Abeve her breiten beert Then, thougb they weep 
In Inf dciwnni bower, and hang rii&i wreathi 
Of erer-lmng flowe 

What will it profit her who woald hara riant 
Aa deep and aweet without then ' 

With ptor 

To think t 

[« bul for Iveadand 

For inimortalitr "k- one groen 

From off tbe hraüng treea that 

The pnte, brighl rii 




LYDIA JANE PEIBSON. 



irr muse. 

Boas- of tbe aunlight und the daw, 
Hut met amongst the flWrrt, 

That on Ihe rirer msrgin grew 
Beneath the willuw bowen ; 

Her earlimt pillow waa a wreath 
Of violcta newly blown, 

And the meek incenae of theii broath 



Ato, 






Her cradle-hymn Ihe riTer rang, 

In (hat aarne liquid tone 
Wilh which it gaw, when Earth wal young, 

Pniae to Ihe Living One. 
The breeie (hat lay upon iti breast 

Reeponded wiih a aigh ; 
And there Ihe ring-doTe built her neat 

And eung her lullaby. 
The only nurae ehe btct knew 

Was Nalare, free and wild : 
Buch um hat hirth, and ao ahe grew 

A moody, way ward child, 
Wbo loTed to climb the rocky ateep, 

To ford Ihe mounlain-stream, 
To lie beaide the aounding denn, 

And weove the magic dream. 
She loved the path with »hadow» cüro, 

Beneath the dark-lcavcd trees, 
Where Natura'» wingfd poeta ting 

Tbeir eweeteet melodiea; 
To dance amongst the pensile atema 

Where bloaeoma bright and sweet 
Threw diamonds from their tliadema 

Upon her läiiy feet. 
8he lored to watch the day-etar float 

Upon the atrial eea, 
Till Moming «unk hia pearly lullt 

In flooda of radiancy ; 
To see the anget of tbe atorm 

Upon bia wind-winged car, 
With dark clouda wrapped aronnd bia form, 

Cumc «houting from alär; 
And pouring treeeune rieh and free, 

The pure, refreabing rain, 
Till e»ery weed and foreat-tree 

Could boaat ita diatnond chaiti : 
Then rising, with the hvmn of praiae, 

That awelled from hiil and dale, 
Diaplay the rainbow, Bign of peace, 

Upon ita miety Teil. 
She loyed the wavea' deep utteringe — 

And gaied with phnnawd eye 
When Night ehook lightning from bia <*ing% 

And wind» went eobbing by. 
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I told her ahe had none to guido 

Her ineiperienced feet 
To when, through Tcmp*'a Talley, gada 

Caatalia'e waten aweet ; 
No aon of Farne, to lake her hand 

And lead her bluahing forth, 
Proclaiming to Ibe lanrelled band 

A youthful eiater'e worth ; 
That then wen none to help her climb 

Tbe ateep and toitaome way, 
To where, aboTe the miita of Time, 

Shines Ueniiia' IWing ray ; 
Where, wreathed with neTBr-rading flowere, 

The harp immortal liea, 
Filling the aoula that nach thoaa bowen 

With heawnly melodiea. 
I warned ber of the cruel toea 

That throng that rugged path, 
When many a thorn of miaery growa, 

And letnpeata wnak their wralh. 
I told her of tbe aerpente dread, 

With malice-pointed fanga, 
Of yellow-bloaeomed weeda that ahed 

Doriaion'a maddening panga ; 
And of the broken. mouldering lyrea 

Thrown carelesaly «aide, 
Telling tbe wind«, with ahiwring wirre, 

How noble apirita died ! 
I aaid, her aauidola wen not meet 

Such joumey to eaaay — 
(Then should be gold beneath tbe feet 

That tempt Fame'e toileome way :) 
But white I apoke, her buming eye 

Waa flaahing in tbe light 
That ahone upon that mountaln high, 

Ineuflerably bright. 
White atrearoing from the Eternal Lyra, 

Like diatant echoea came 
A atrain that wrapped her aont in uro. 

And thrilled her trembling ftinn. 
She apnng away, that way ward child — 

■ The harp 1 the harp !" ahe eried ; 
And atitl ahe climb« and waiblea wild 

Along the mountain-aide. 

TO AN .«(JUAN HAHP. 
Thuu 'bt like mi hoart, thou ahivering atring. 

Of wild and piain the tone; 
Thrilled by the alighteat icpbyr'a wing, 

That orer theo ia thrown ; 
Replying with melodioua wail 

To every paaung aigh. 
And pouring to the fitful gate 

Wild bunta of harmonj. 
Bull by the tempeat'a tortuiing power 

Tby lofUeat notea are rung, 
And in tbe atorrny midnight hom 

Thy holieat hymna an aung. 
Thou'rt like my heart, thou trembling atrtng 

That low st tbe gentle breeie— 
Yet yieldeat to tbe tempeal-king 

Thy lofbeat melodiea. 
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TO THE WOOD ROBIN. 

Bibd of the twilight hour ! 

My soul goes forth to mingle with thy hymn, 
Which floate likc slumber round each closing flower, 

And weaves sweet visions through thc forest dim. 

Where Day's sweet warblers rest, 
Each genlly rocking on the waving spray, 

Or hovering the dear fledglings in the nest 
Without one care-pang for the Coming day. 

Oh, holy bird, and sweet 

Angel of this dark forest, whose rieh notes 
Gush like a fountain in the still retreat, 

O'er which a world of mirrored beauty floats : 

My spirit drinks the stream, 

Till human cares and passions fcde away ; 
And all my soul is wrapped in one sweet dream 

Of blended love, and peace, and melody. 

ßweetbird! that wakest alone 

The moonlight echoes of the flowery dells, 
When every other winged lute is flown, 

And insects sleeping all in nodding bells ; 

I bow my aching head, 

And wait the unetion of thy voiee of love : 
I feel it o'er my weary spirit shed, 

Like dew from balmy flowers that bloom above. 

Oh ! when the loves of earth 

Are silent birds, at close of life's long day, 
May some pure seraphim of heavenly birth 

Bear on its holy hymn my soul away ! 



They are suitable homes for the haughty in mind, 
Yet a wild-wood home for me, [wind, 

Where the pure bright streams, and the mountain- 
And the bounding heart, are free ! 



THE WILD-WOOD HOME. 

Oh, show me a place like the wild-wood home, 

Where the air is fragrant and free, 
And the first pure breathmgs of morning come 

In a gush of melody. 
8he lifts the soft fringe from her dark-blue eye 

With a radiant smile of love, 
And the diamonds that o'er her bosom lie 

Are bright as the gems above ; 

Where Noon lies down in the breezy shade 

Of the glorious forest bowers, 
And the beautiful birds from the sunny glades 

Sit nodding amongst the flowers, 
While the holy child of the mountain-spring 

8teals past with a murraured song, 
And the honey-bees sleep in the bells that swing 

Its garlanded banks along ; 
Where Day steals away with a young bride's blush, 

To the soft green couch of Night, 
And the Moon throws o'er with a holy hush 

Her curtain of gossamer light ; 
And the seraph that sings in the hemlock dell, 

Oh, sweetest of birds is she, 
Fills the dewy breeze with a trancing swell 
Of melody rieh and free. 



There are sumptuous mansions with marble wall«, 

8urmounted by glittering towers, 
Where fountains play in the perfumed halls 

Amongst exotic flowers : 



ISABELLA. 

FROM "OCEAN MELOD1BS." 

Ijt what fair grotto of the deep-green 

Where rieh festoons of sea-flowers darkly wave, 
From trees of brilliant coral, that enwreathe 

Their priceless branches through the marble cave ; 
Where rings for evermore the solemn knell 
Of tinkling waters in the tuneful shell ; 
Where pensive sea-maids come in groupa to weep, 
Dost thou, my precious Isabella, sleep 1 
Thou beautiful enchantment ! thou wert like 

A delicately wrought transparency, 
Through which all angel-forms of tenderness 

Shone in the light of maiden purity ; 
Thy cheek was Love's pure altar, where he laid 
With playful hand his roses pale and red, 
While bathing in thine eyes of liquid blue, 
By full-fringed curtains half concealed from view. 

Spring has no blossom fairer than thy form ; 

Winter no snow-wTeath purer than thy mind ; 
The dewdrop trembling to the morning beam 
Is like thy smile, pure, transient, heaven-refined : 
But ever o'er thy soul a shadow lay, 
Still more apparent in the sunniest day ; 
And ever when to Miss thy heart beat high, 
The swell subsided in a plaintive sigh. 
When I would speak of Miss, thou wouldst repry, 
« Hush ! for I feel that all our hopes are vmin ; 
Some spirit whispers that I soon must die, 
And every thrill of hope is mixed with pein." 
At length thy drooping form did prove too well 
That there was poison in life's failing well ; 
And then we sought youth's freabness to renew 
Beneath a sky of softer sun and dew. 
We journeyed with thee many a mournful day, 
Till thou wert weary of the fruitless toü, 
And prayed that we would take our homeward way 
That thou mightst slumber in thy naüve soil. 
I knelt and clasped thee in a wild embrace, 
Concealing in thy rohes my anguished face ; 
Yet still thy snowy Shoulder feit my tears. 
And still thine iEolian voiee was in mine eirs. 
I feit thy presence — and the veil of lifo 
Was still between the coffin-scene and me ; 
And Hope and Skill maintained their anxioos strife, 

Contending strongly with stern Desüny. 
But when I saw thee dead, and feit the chill 
Of thy white hand, so nerveless and so still, 
When as my tears feil on thy lovely face— 
There was no voiee, no smile, no consciousness ! 
And when I saw thy form — so fair, so pure, 
So dear, so precious— cast into the sea, 
O God of merey ! how did I endure 
The torture of that fearful agony 1 
Oh, peerless sleeper ! down in the deep sea 
My heart is in that billowy world with thee; 
And still my spirit lingers on the wave 
That rohs between my bosom and thy gram 
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8ÜN8ET IN THE FOREST. 



Comic now unto the forest, and enjoy 
The loveliness of Nature. Look abroad 
And note the tender beauty and repoae 
Of the magnificent in earth and sky. 
See what a radiant smile of golden light 
O'erepreads the face of heaven ; while the west 
Bums like a living ruby in the ring 
Of the deep green borizon. Now the ahadea 
Are deepening round the feet of the tall treea, 
Bending the head of the pale bloesoms down 
Upon their mother'a bosom, where the breexe 
Coroes with a low, sweet hymn and balmy kiss, 
To lull the m to repoae. Look now, and §ee 
How every mountain, with ita leafy plume, 
Or rocky heim, with crest of giant pine, 
Is veiled with floating amber, and gives back 
The loving smile of the departing sun, 
And nods a calm adieu. Hark ! frorn the dell 
Where sombre hemlocka sigh unto the streams, 
Which with ita everlasting harmony 
Returns each tender whiaper, what a guah 
Of liquid melody, like soft, rieh tone* 
Of flute and viol, mingling in aweet straina 
Of love and rapture, float away toward heaven ! 
'T ia the ^Edoleo, from her aweet place 
Singing to Nature's God the perfect hymn 
Of Nature'a innocence. Does it not aeem 
That Earth ia listening to that evening aong ? — 
There's such a hushonmountain,plain,and streams. 
See ins not the 8un to linger in bis bower 
On yonder leafy summit, pouring forth 
His glowing adoration unto God, 
Blent with that evening hymn, while every flower 
Bows gracefully, and minglea with the atrain 
Ita balmy breathing 1 Have you looked on aught 
In all the panoply and buatling pride 
Of the denae city with ita worldly throng, 
So soothing, so delicious to the soul, 
So like the ante-chamber of high heaven, 
As this old forest, with the emerald crown 
Which it has worn for agea, glittering 
With the bright halo of departing day, 
White from ita bosom living Seraphim 
Are bymning graütude and love to God 1 



THE LAST PALE FLOWEE8. 

The last pale flowers are drooping on the stema, 
The last sere leaves fall fluttering from the tree, 

The latest groups of Summers flying gerne 
Are bymning forth a parting melody. 

The wings are heavy-winged and linger by, 
Whispering to every pale and sighing leaf ; 

The sunlight falls all dim and tremblingly, 

Like love's fond farewell through the mistof grief. 

There is a drearay presence everywhere, 

As if of spirits passing to and fro ; 
We almost hear their voiees in the air, 

And feel their balmy piniona touch the brow. 

We feel aa if a breath might put aside 
The ahadowy curtains of the spirit-land, 

Rejrealing all the loved and glorified 
That Death has taken from Aflection s band. 



We call their names, and listen for the sound 
Of their aweet voiees* tender melodiea; 

We look almost expectantly around 
For thoae dear face* with the loving eye*. 

We feel them near ua, and apread out the acroll 
Of hearta whoae feelings they were wont to share, 

That they may read the constancy of soul 
And all the high, pure motives written there. 

And then we weep, as if our cheek were preased 
To Friendship's holy, unsuspecting heart, 

Which Widerstands our own. Oh, viaion blest ! 
Alaa, that auch illusions should depart ! 

I oft have prayed that Death may come to me 

In auch a spiritual, autumnal day ; 
For aurely it would be no agony 

With all the beautiful to pass away. 



TO THE WOOD8. 

Coxi to the woods in June— 

'Tis happine» to rove 
When Nature's lyrea are all in tune, 

And life all füll of love~~~ 
While from the dewy dells, 

And every wildwood bower, 
A thousand little feathered bell* 

Ring out the matin hour. 

Come when the sun ia high, 

And earth all füll in bloom, 
When every passing aummer sigh 

Is languid with perfuroe ; 
When by the mountain-brook 

The watchful red-deer lies, 
And spotted fawna in mossy nook 

Have closed their wild, bright eye* ; 
While from the giant tree, 

And fairy of the aod, 
A dreamy wind-harp melody 

Speaka to the soul of God — 
Whoae beauteoua gifts of love 

The passing houra unfold, 
Till e'en the sombre hemlock-boughs 

Are tipped with fringe of gold. 

Come when the aun is set, 

And see along the west 
Heaven* glory Streaming through the galt 

By which be paased to reat ; 
White brookleta, as they flow 

Beneath the cool, sweet bowers, 
8ing fairy legendi soft and low 

To groups of listening flowers ; 
And creeping, formless shadea 

Make distance stränge and dim, 
And with Che daylight softly fades 

The wild-bird's evening hymn. 

Come when the woods are dark, 

And wind* go fluttering by, 
While here and there a phantom bark 

Floate in the deep blue sky ; 
While gleaming far away 

Beyond the acrial flood, 
Lies in ita starry majesty 

The city of our God. 
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Can kind emotion« in thcir proud hearts glow, 
As through these realms, nowdeckedby art,they gol 
The church, the school, tbe railroad, and the mart — 
Can these a pleasure to their minds impart 1 
All once was theirs — earth, ocean, forest, sky — 
How can they joy in what now meets the eye ? 
Not yct Religion bas unlocked the soul, 
Nor each has learned to glory in the whole ! 

Must they not think, so stränge and sad their lot, 
That they by the Great 8pirit are forgot t 
From the far border to which they are driven, 
They might look up in trust to the clear heaven ; 
But here — what tales doth every object teil 
Whcre Massasoit sleepe — where Philip feil ! 

We take our turn, and the philosopher 
8ees through the clouds a hand which can not err, 
An uniniproving race, with all their graces 
And all their vice«, must resign their place« ; 
And human culture roll« its onward flood 
Over tho broad plains steeped in Indian blood. 
Such thoughts steady our faith — yet there will rise 
Some natural tears into the calmest eyes — 
Which gaze whcre forest princes haughty go, 
Made for a gaping crowd a raree «how. 

But this a scene seems where, in courtesy, 
The pale face with the forest prince could vie, 
For One presided who, for tact and gTace, 
In any age had held an honored place — 
In Beauty*s own dear day, had shone a polished 
Phidian vase ! 

Oft have I listened to his accents bland, 
And owned the magic of his süvery voire, 
In all the graces which life's arte demand, 
Delightcd by the justness of his choice. 
Not his the stream of lavish, fervid thought — 
The rhetoric by passion's magic wrought ; 
Not his the massive style, the Hon port, 
Which with the granite class of mind assort ; 
But, in a ränge of excellence his own, 
With all the charms to soft persuasion known, 
Amid our busy people we admire him — «elegant 
and lone." 

He scarce needs words, so exquisite the skill 
Which modulates the tone« to do his will, 
That the mere sound enough would charm the ear, 
And lap in its Elysium all who hear. 
The inteliectual paleness of his cheek, 

The heavy eyelids, and slow, tranquil smile, 
The well cut ups from which the graces «peak, 

Fit him alike to win or to beguile ; 
Then those words so well chosen, fit, though few, 
Their linked sweetness as our thoughts pursue, 
We deem them spoken pearls, or radiant diamond 
dew. 

And ncver yet did I admire the power 
Which makcs so lustrous every threadbare theme— 
Which won for Lafayette one other hour, 
And ft'en on July fourth could cast a gleam — 
\« now, when I behold him play the host 
With all the dignity which red men boast— 
With all the courtesy the white« have lost : 
Assume the very hue of savage mind, 
Tet in rüde accents show the thought refined — 
Assume the naivete of infant age, 
And in such prattle seem still more a «age; 



The golden mean with tact unerring seized, 

A courtly critic shone, a simple savage pleased ; 

The stoic of the woods his skill confeased, 

As all the Father answered in his breast, 

To the eure mark the silver arrow spcd, 

The man without a tear a tear has shed : 

And thou hadst wept, had thou been there, to 

How true one sentiment must ever be, 

In court or camp, the city or the wild, [cbild. 

To rouse the father's heart, you necd but narae his 

Twas a fair scene— and acted well by all : 
So here 's a health to Indian braves so tall — 
Our governor and Boston people all ! 



THE SACRED MARRIAGE. 



Aitd has another's life as large a scope ? 
It may give due fulfilment to thy hope, 
And every portal to the unknown may ope. 
If, near this other life, thy inmost feeling 
Trembles with fateful prescience of revealing 
The future Deity, time is still concealing : 
If thou feel thy whole force drawn more and more 
To launch that other bark on seas without a shore, 
And no still secret must be kept in störe — 
If meannesses that dim each temporal deed, 
The dull decay that mars the fieshly weed, [seed — 
And flower of love that seems to fall and leave no 
Hide never the füll presence from thy sight 
Of mutual aims and tasks, ideal« bright, [blight 
Which feed their roots to-day on all this seeming 

Twin stars that mutual circle in the heaven, 
Two parte for spiritual concord given 
Twin sabbaths that inlock tlic sacred seven — 
Still looking to the centre for the cause, 
Mutual light giving to draw out the power*, 
And learning all the other groups by cognizanoe of 

one another's law« : 
The parent love the wedded love includes, 
The one permite the two their mutual moods, 
The two each other know mid myriad multitudes; 
With childlike intellect discerning love, 
And mutual action energizing love, 
In myriad forma affiliating love. 
A world whose seasons bloom from pole to pole, 
A force which know« both starting-point and goal, 
A home in heaven — the union in the soul 



80NNET8. 

I. ORPHEUS. 

Each Orpheus must to the depths descend, 

For only thus the poet can be wise, 
Must malte the sad Persephone his friend, 

And buried love to second lue arise ; 
Again his love must lose through too mach loVt, 

Must lose his life by living life too true, 
For what he sought below is passed above, 

Already done is all that he would do ; 
Must tune all being with his single lyre, 

Must melt all rock« free from their primal psin, 
Must search all Nature with his one soul's fira, 

Must bind anew all forma in heavenly chain. 
If he already sees what he must do, 
Well may heshade hiseyes from the far-shiningview 
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II. utmxmjrtAL XU SIC. 

Tai charms of raelody, in simple aha, 

By human voices sang, are alwaya feit ; 

With thougfats responsive careleas hearen melt, 
Of secret illa, which our frail nature bears. 

We listen, weep, forget But when the throng 
Of a great master's thoughts, above the reach 
Of words or colors, wire and wood can teach 

By laws which to the spirit-world belong — • 
When several parte, to teil one mood combined, 

Flash meaning on us we can ne'er express, 
Giving to matter subtlest powere of mind, 

Superior joys attentive souls confess : 
The harmony which suns and stars obey, [day. 
Blessesour earthbound State with viaions of supernal 



III. BKETHOVK2C. 

Most intellectual master of the art, 
Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 
The universe in all its varied plan — 

What strangely mingled thoughts thy strains impart! 

Here the faint tenor thrilts the inmost heart, 
There the rieh bass the Reason's balance shows ; 
Here breathes the softest sigh thatLove e'erknows; 

There sudden fancies, seeming without chart, 
Float into wildest breezy interludes ; 

The past is all forgot — hopes sweetly breathe, 

And our whole being glows — when lo ! beneath 
The flowery brink, Despair's deep sob concludes ! 

Startled, we strive to free us from the chain — 

Notes of high triumph swell, and we are thine again ! 



IT. MO X AKT. 

If to the intellect and passions strong 
Beethoven speak, with such resistless power, 
Making us share the füll creative hour, 

When his wand fixed wild Fancy's mystic throng, 

Oh, Nature's finest lyre ! to thee belong 
The deepest, softest tones of tenderness, 
Whose purity the listening angels bless, 

With silvery clearness of seraphic song. 

Bad are those chords, oh heavenward striving soul ! 
A love, which never found its home on earth, 
Pensively vibrates, even in thy mirth, 

And gentle laws thy lightest notes control ; 

Yet dear that sadness ! spheral concords feit 

Purify raost those hearts which most they melt 



T. TO ALLSTOIf's FTCTURE, "THE BÄID1." 

Not long enough we gaze upon that face, 

Not pure enough the life with which we live, 
To be füll tranced by that softest grace, 

To win all pearls those lucid depths can give ; 
Here Fantasy has borrowed wings of Even, 

And stolen Twilight's latest, sacred bues, 
A soul has visited the woman's heaven, 

Where palest lighte a silver sheen diffuse. 
To see aright the vision which he saw, 

We must ascend as high upon the stair 
Which leads the human thought to heavenly law, 

And aee the flower bloom in its natal air ; 
Thus might we read aright the lip and brow, 
Where Thought and Love beam too subduing for 
our senses now. 



TO EDITH, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

Ir the same star our fates together bind, 
Why are we thus divided, mind from mind t 
If the same law one grief to both impart, 
How couldst thou grieve a trusting mother s heart ! 

Our aspiration seeks a common aira, 
Why were we tempered of such differing frame 1 
— But 'tis too late to turn this wrong to right ; 
Too cold, too damp, too deep, has fallen the night ! 
And yet, the angel of my life replies — 
" Upon that night a Morning Star shall rise, 
Fairer than that which ruled the temporal birth, 
Undimmed by vapors of the dreamy earth." 
It says, that, where a heart thy claira denies, 
Genius shall read its secret ere it flies ; 
The earthly form may vanish from thy side, 
Pure love will make thee still the Spirit'a bride. 
And thou, ungentle, yet much-loving child, 
Whose heart still shows the < untamed haggard wild,' 
A heart which justly makes the highest claim, 
Too easily is checked by transient blame ; 

Ere such an orb can ascertain its sphere, 
The ordeal must be various and severe ; 
My prayers attend thee, though the feet may fly, 
I hear thy music in the silent sky. 



LINES WRITTEN IN ILLINOIS. 



Familiär to the childish mind were talea 

Of rock-girt isles amid a desert sea, 
Where unexpected Stretch the flowery vales 

To soothe the shipwrecked sailor's misery. 
Fainting, he lay upon a sandy shore, 
And fancied that all hope of life was o'er ; 
But let him patient dimb the frowning wall, 
Within, the orange glows beneath the palra tree teil, 
And all that Eden boasted waits his call. 
Almost these tales seem realized to-day, 
When the long dullness of the sultry way, 
Where independent settlers' careleas cheer 
Made us indeed feel we were strangers here, 
Is cheered by sudden sight of this fair spot, 
On which improvement yet has made no blot, 
But Nature all astonished Stands, to find 
Her plan protected by the human mind. 
Biest be the kindly genius of the scene : 

The river, bending in unbroken grace, 
The stately thickets, with their pathways green, 

Fair lonely trees, each in its fittest place. 
Those thicketa haunted by the deer and fawn ; 
Those cloudlike flights of birds across the law n ; 
The gentlest breezes here delight to blow, [the show. 
And sun and shower and star are emulous to detk 

Wondering, as Crusoe, we survey the land — 
Happier than Crusoe we, a friendly band : 
Biest be the hand that reared this friendly bomb, 
The heart and mind of him to whom we owe 
Houra of pure peace such as few mortals know % 
May he find such, should he be led to roam — 
Be tended by such ministering sprites — 
Enjoy such gayly childish days, such hopeful nights 
And yet, amid the goods to mortals given, 
To give those good» agita. v& too&Vi&'R«k*«cu 
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ON LEAVING THE WE8T. 

F are well, ye soft and sumptuous solitudes ! 

Ye fairy distances, ye lordly woods, 

Haunted by paths like those that Poussin knew, 

When after his all gazers eye« he drew : 

I go— and if I never more may steep 

An eager heart in your enchantments deep, 

Yet ever to itaelf that heart may say, 

Be not exacting — thou hast lived one day — 

Hast looked on that which matches with thy mood, 

Impassioned sweetness of füll being's flood, 

Where nothing checked the bold yet gentle wave, 

Where naught repelled the lavish love that gave, 

A tender blessing lingera o'er the scene, 

Like some y oung mother's thought, fond, yet serene, 

And through its life new born our Uvea have been. 

Once more farewell — a sad, a sweet farewell ; 

And if I never must behold you more, 

In other worlds I will not cease to teil 

The rosary I here have numbered o'er ; 

And bright-haired Hope will lend a gladdened ear, 

And Love will free him from the grasp of Fear, 

And Gorgon critics, while the tale they hear, 

Shall dew their stony glances with a tear, 

If I but catch one echo from your spell : 

And so farewell — a grateful, sad farewell ! 



GANYMEDE TO HIS EAGLE* 

SUGGKSTXD BT A WORK OF THORWALDSKN'S. 

TJpoir the rocky mountain stood the boy, 
A goblet of pure water in his hand, 

His face and form spoke him one made for joy, 
A willing eervant to sweet love's command ; 

But a stränge pain was written on his brow, 

And thrilled throughout his silver accents now : 

" My bird," he cries, " my destined brother firiend, 

Oh whither fleets to-day thy wayward flight 1 
Hast thou forgotten that I here attend, 

From the füll noon until this sad twilight 1 
A hundred times, at least, from the clear spring, 

8ince the füll noon o'er hill and Valley glowed, 
I've filled the vase which our Olympian king 

Upon my care for thy sole use bestowed ; 
That, at the moment when thou shouldst descend» 
A pure refreshment might thy thirst attend. 

Hast thou forgotten earth — forgotten me, 
Thy fellow bondsman in a royal cause, 

Who, from the sadness of infinity, 
Only with thee can know that peaceful pause 

In which we catch the flowing strain of love 

Which binds our dim fates to the throne of Jove 1 

Before I saw thee I was like the May, 

Longing for summer that must mar its bloom, 
Or like the morning star that call» the day, 

Whose glories to its promise are the tomb ; 
And as the eager fountain rises higher, 

To throw itself more strongly back to earth, 
Still, as more sweet and füll rose my desire, 

More fondly it reverted to its birth ; 

* Composed on the heiirht called the Eagle'i Nert, Ore* 
gn* Rock River, July 4, 1843. 



For, what the rosebud seeks teils not the 

The meaning foretold by the boy the man can not 

disclose. 
I was all spring, for in my being dwelt 

Eternal youth, where flowers are the fruit; 
Füll feeling was the thought of what was fielt — 

Its music was the meaning of the lute : 
But heaven and earth such life will still deny, 
For earth, divorced from heaven, still aaks the ques 
tion, Why t 

Upon the highest mountains my young feet 

Ached, that no pinions from their lightneas grew 
My starlike eyes the stars would fondly greet» 

Yet win no greeting from the circling blue ; 
Fair, self-subsistent each in its own sphere, 

They had no care that there was none for me : 
Alike to thcm that I was fax or near, 

Alike to them, tirae and eternity. 

But, from the violet of lower air, 
Sometimes an answer to my wißhing came, 
Those lightning births my nature seemed to share, 
They told the secrets of its fiery frame — 
The sudden messengers of hate and love, 
The thunderbolts that arm the hand of Jove, 
And strike sometimes the sacred spire, and strike 
the sacred grove. 

Come in a moment, in a moment gone, 
They answered me, then left me still more lone ; 
They told me that the thought which mied the world 
As yet no sail upon its course had furled, 
That the creation was but just begun, 
New leaves still leaving from the primal one, 
But spoke not of the goal to which my rapid wheels 

would run. 
Still, still my eyes, though tearfully, I strained 
To the far future which my heart contained, 
And no dull doubt my proper hope profaned. 

At last, oh bliss, thy living form I epied, 
Then a mere speck upon a distant sky ; 

Yet my keen glance discerned its noble pride, 
And the füll answer of that sun-filled eye : 

I knew it was the wing that must upbear 

My earthlier form into the realms of air. 

"^Thouknowesthow we gained thatbeauteousheight, 
Where dwells the monarch of the sons of light, 
Thou knowest he declared us two to be 
The choeen servants of his ministry — 
Thou as his messenger, a sacred sign 
Of conquest, or with omen more benign, 
To give its due weight to the righteous cause, 
To express the verdict of Olympian iaws. 

And I wait upon the lonely spring, 

Which slakes the thirst of bards to whom 'ns given 
The destined due» of hopes divine to sing, 
And weave the needed chain to bind to heaven: 
Only from such could be obtained a draught 
For bim who in his early home from Jove's own 

cup has quaffed. 
To wait, to wait, but not to wait too long, 
Till heavy grows the burthen of a song ; 
Oh bird ! too long hast thou been gone to-day, 
My feet are weary of their frequent way— 
The spell that opes the spring my tongue nomore 

can say. 
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If soon thou com'st not, night will fäll around, 
My bead with a sad slumber will be boand, 
And the pure draugbt be spilt upon the ground. 
Remember that I am not yet divine, 
Long yeara of Service to the fatal Nina 
Are yet to make a Delphian vigor mine. 
Oh, make them not too hard, thou bird of Jove, 
Answer the stripling's hope, confirm his love, 
Receive the Service in which he delights, 
And bear him often to the aerene heights, 
Wbere handa that were so prompt in serving thee, 
Shall be allowed the highest ministry, 
And Rapture live with bright Fidelity. 



ENCOURAGEMENT. 



LIFE A TEMPLE. 

The temple round 
Spread green the pleasant ground ; 

The fair colonnade 
Be of pure marble pillars made ; 
8trong to sustain the roof, 

Time and tempest proofj 
Yet amid which the lightest breese 
Can play aa it please : 
The audience hall 
Be free to all 
Who revere 
The Power worshipped here, 
8ole guide of youth, 
Unswerving Truth : 
In the inmost shrine 
Stands the image divine, 
Only seen 
By those whose deeds have worthy been — 

Priestlike clean. 
Those, who initiated are, 
Declare, 
As the hours 
Usher in varying hopes and powers ; 
It changes its face, 
It changes its age — 
Now a young beaming grace, 
Now Nestorian sage : 
But, to the pure in heart, 
This shape of primal art 
In age is fair, 
In youth seems wise, 
Beyond compare, 
Above surprise : 
What it teaches native seems, 

Its new loro our ancient dreams ; 
Incense rises fron» the ground, 
Muaic flows around ; 
Firm rest the feet below, clear gaze the eye» above, 
When Truth to point the way through life assumei 
the wand of Love ; 
But, if she cast aside the robe of green, 
Wintert ailver sheen, 
White, pure as light, 
Makes gentle ahroud as worthy weed as bridal 
robe had been. 



Fob the Power to whom we bow 
Has given its pledge that, if not now, 
They of pure and stcadfast mind, 
By faith exalted, truth refined, 
Shall hear all music loud and clear, 
Whose first notes they ventured here. 
Then fear not thou to wind the hörn, 
Though elf and gnome thy courage scorn 
Ask for the castle's king and queen — 
Though rabble rout may rush between, 
Beat thce senseless to the ground, 
m the dark beset thee round — 
Persist to ask and it will come, 
8eek not for rest in humbler hörne : 
80 shalt thou see what few have seen, 
The palace home of King and Queen. 



GUNHILDA. 



A XAiDBir sat beneath the tree, 
Tear-bedewed her pale cheeks be 
And she sigheth heavily. 

From forth the wood into the light 
A hunter strides with carol light, 
And a glance so bold and bright 

He careless stopped and eyed the maid : 
** Why weepest thou V* he gently said ; 
" I love thee well — be not afraid." 

He takes her hand, and leads her on ; 
8he should have waited there alone, 
For he was not her chosen one. 

He leans her head upon his breast : 
8he kncw 'twas not her home of rest, 
But ah ! she had been sore distressed. 

The sacred stars looked sadly down ; 
The parting moon appeared to firown, 
To see thus dimmed the diamond crown. 

Then from the thicket starts a deer : 
The huntsman, seizing on his spear, 
Cries, " Maiden, wait thou for me here." 

She sees him vanish into night, 
8he starts from sleep in deep afiright, 
For it was not her own true knight ! 

Though but in dream Gunhilda fidled, 
Though but a fancied ill assailed, 
Though sho but fiincied fault bewailed— 

Yet thought of day makes dream of night 
8he is not worthy of the knight, 
The inmost altar bums not bright 

If loneliness thou canst not bear, 

Can not the dragon's venom dare, 

Of the pure meed thou shouldst despaxr. 

Now aadder that lone meiden sighs, 
Far bitterer tears profane her eyes, 
Crushed in the dust her heart's flower lies» 
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LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 



Lydia Jane Wheeler, now Mrs. Peir- 
80N, was born in Middletown, Connecticut, 
and when sixteen years of age removed with 
herparentstoCanandaigua,NewYork,where 
ßhe was soon after married. Her husband 
purchased a tract of land in Liberty, Tioga 
county, one of the wildest districts of north- 
ern Pennsylvania, and coramenced there his 
career as a pioneer farmer, five miles from 
any other habitation, and nearly twenty from 
any village. Mrs. Peirson appears to have 
been ill fitted for such a life, but the solitude 
of the forest was cheered by the presence of 
the Muse, and for several years her contri- 
buüons appeared frequently in The New- 
Yorker, The Southern Literary Messenger, 
and other periodicals. A pleasing incident 
in her history is related in the following com- 
munication from a correspondent : " At a pe- 
riod when the best abilities of Pennsylvania 
were active in recomraending plans for the 
general education of the people, Mr. Thad- 
dens Stevens, now a member of Congress, 
but ihen a representative in the State legis- 
lature, made a masterly speech upon the sub- 
ject, which was seconded by a spirited and 
elegant poem that attracted general atten- 
tion. Judge Ellis Lewis, so well known as 
one of our most accomplished jurists, was 
deeply interested in the movement, and ac- 



tively engaged in efforts to induee its soe- 
cess. Pleased with the poem, he made in- 
quiries respecting its author, and learned that 
her husband, by a series of misfortunes, had 
been reduced to a condition of extreme pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, and that his family 
was without a home. Meeting Mr. Stevens, 
who is scarcely less known for his generosity 
than for those spleodid powers which have 
raised him to so high a rank in his profes- 
sion and among the managers of affairs, he 
communicated to him the circumstances, and 
suggested that something should be done for 
the relief of the poetess. Mr. Stevens au- 
thor ized the judge to consult with Mrs. Peir- 
son, purchase for her such a farm as she 
might select, and draw on him for the cost. 
Neither Judge Lewis nor Mr. Stevens had 
ever seen her, but the former apprized her 
of his commission, and the design was exe- 
cuted. She chose a beautiful little estate 
which chanced to be in the market ; it was 
purchased by Judge Lewis ; the deed, drawn 
to Thaddeus Stevens in trust for Lydia Jane 
Peirson and her heirs and assigns, was sent 
to her ; and she now lives upon it in pleasant 
independence." 

Mrs. Peirson has published two vohiraes 
ofpoems— Forest Leaves, in 1845, and The 
Forest Minstrel, in 1847. 



MY 80NG. 



'Tis not for ferne 
That I awaken with my simple lay 
The echoes of the forest I but sing 
As rings the bird, that poure her native strain, 
Because her soul is made of melody ; 
And lingering in the bowers, her warbtings seem 
To gather round her all the tuneful forma [flowers, 
Whose bright wings shook rieh incense from the 
And balmy verdure of the sweet young Spring, 
O'er which the glad Day shed his brightest smile, 
And Night her purest tears. I do but sing 
Like that sad bird who in her loneliness 
Pours out in song the treasures of her soul, 
Wbichelse would barst her bosom, which hasnanght 
On which to lavish tbe warm streams that gush 
Up from her trembling heart, and pours them forth 
Upon the sighing winds in fitful strains. 
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Perchance one penrive spirit loves the song, 
And lingers in the twilight near the wood 
To list her plaintive sonnet, which unlocks 
The sealed fountain of a hidden grieC 
That penrive listener, or some playrul child, 
May miss the lone bird's song, what tiine her wings 
Are folded in the calm and rilent sJeep, 
Above her broken heart Then, though they weep 
In her deserted bower, and hang rieh wreatha 
Of ever-tiving flowers upon her grave, 
What will it profit her who would have slept 
As deep and sweet without them 1 

Oh! how vain 
With promised gariands for the sepnlchre, 
To think to cheer the soul, whose daily prayer 
Is but for bread and peaoe ! whose trembtbighopes 
For immortality ask one green leaf 
From off the healing trees that grow beakk 
The pure, bright river of Eternal Life. 
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MY MUSE. 

Born* of the sunlight and the dew, 

That met amongst the fiowers, 
That on the river margin grew 

Beneath the willow bowera ; 
Her earlieat pillow was a wreath 

Of violets newly blown, 
And the meek incense of their breath 

At once became her own. 

Her cradle-hymn the river rang, 

In that eame liquid tone 
With which it gave, when Earth was young, 

Praise to the Living One. 
The breeze that lay upon its breast 

Responded with a sign ; 
And there the ring-dove built her neat 

And sung her lullaby. 

The only nnrae ahe ever knew 

Was Nature, free and wild : 
Such was her birth, and so she grew 

A moody, wayward child, 
Who loved to climb the rocky steep, 

To ford the mountain-stream, 
To lie beside the sounding deep, 

And weave the magic dream. 

8he loved the path with shadowa dim, 

Beneath the dark-leaved treea, 
Where Nature's wingld poets sing 

Their sweetest melodies ; 
To dance amongst the pensile stems 

Where blossoms bright and sweet 
Threw diamonds from their diadems 

Upon her firiry feet 

She loved to watch the day-star float 

Upon the aenal sea, 
Till Morning sunk his pearly boat 

In floods of radiancy ; 
To see the angel of the «tonn 

Upon his wind-winged car, 
With dark clouds wrapped around his form, 

Come shouting from a&r ; 

And pouring treasures rieh and free, 

The pure, refreahing rain, 
Till every weed and forest-tree 

Could boast its diamond chain : 
Then rising, with the hymn of praise, 

That swelled from hill and dale, 
Display the rainbow, sign of peace, 

Upon its misty veil. 

She loved the waves' deep utterings — 

And gazed with phrensied eye 
When Night shook ligbtning from his winga, 

And winds went sobbing by. 
Füll oft I chid the wayward child, 

Her wanderings to restrain ; 
And sought her airy limbs to bind 

With Caution's worldly chain. 

I bade her stay within my cot, 

And ply the housewife's art : 
She heard rae, but she heeded not — 

Oh, who can bind the heart ! 
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I told her ahe had none to guido 

Her inexperienced feet 
To where, through Temp6's Valley, gfide 

Castalia's waters sweet ; 

No son of Farne, to take her hand 

And lead her blushing forth, 
Proclaiming to the laurelled band 

A youthful sister*s worth ; 
That there were none to help her climb 

The steep and toilsome way, 
To where, above the mists of Time, 

8hines Genius' living ray ; 

Where, wreathed with never-fading fiowers, 

The harp immortal lies, 
Filling the souls that reach those bowera 

With heavenly melodies. 
I warned her of the cruel foea 

That throng that rugged path, 
Where many a thorn of misery grows, 

And tempests wreak their wrath. 

I told her of the serpents dread, 

With malice-pointed fangs, 
Of yellow-blossomed weeds that ahed 

Derision's maddening panga ; 
And of the broken, mouldering lyrea 

Thrown carelessly aside, 
Telling the winds, with shivering wires, 

How noble spirits died ! 

I said, her sandals were not meet 

8uch journey to essay — 
(There should be gold beneath the feet 

That tempt Fame's toilsome way :) 
But while I spoke, her burning eye 

Was flashing in the light 
That shone upon that mouotaln high, 

InsufFerably bright 

While Streaming from the EternsJ Lyre, 

Like dislant echoes came 
A strain that wrapped her soal in fire, 

And thrilled her trerobling frame. 
8he sprang away, that wayward child — 

" The harp ! the harp !" she cried ; 
And still she climbs and warblea wild 

Along the mountain-side. 



TO AN ^OLIAN HARP. 



Thou 'rt like my heart, thou shivering string. 

Of wild and plaintive tone ; 
Thrilled by the slightest xcphyr's wing, 

That over thee is thrown ; 

Replying with melodious wail 

To every passing sigh, 
And pouring to the fitful gale 

Wild bursts of harmony. 

Still by the tempest's torturing power 

Thy loftiest notes are rung, 
And in the stormy midnight hom 

Thy höhest hymn« are sung. 

Thou 'rt like my heart, thou trembling stnng 
That lovest the gentle breeze — 

Yet yieldest to the tempeet-king 
Thy loftiest melodies. 
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TO THE WOOD ROBIN. 

Bibd of the twilight hour ! 

My soul goes forth to mingle with thy hymn, 
Which floats like slumber round each closing flo wer, 

And weaves sweet visions through the forest dim. 

Where Day's sweet warblera rest, 
Each gently mcking on the waving spray, 

Or hovering the dear fledglings in the nest 
Without one care-pang for the Coming day. 

Oh, holy bird, and sweet 

Angel of this dark forest, whose rieh notes 
Gush like a fountain in the still retreat, 

O'er which a world of mirrored beauty floats : 

My spirit drinks the stream, 

Till human carcs and passions fade away ; 
And all my soul is wrapped in one sweet dream 

Of blended love, and peace, and melody. 

Sweet bird ! that wakest aJone 

The moonlight echoes of the flowery dells, 
When every other winged lute is flown, 

And insects sleeping all in nodding bells ; 

I bow my aching head, 

And wait the unetion of thy voiee of love : 
I feel it o'er my weary spirit shed, 

Like dew from balmy flowers that bloom above. 

Oh ! when the love« of earth 

Are silent birds, at close of life's long day, 
May some pure seraphim of heavenly birth 

Bear on its holy hymn my soul away ! 



They are suitable homes for the haughty in mind, 
Yet a wild-wood home for me, [wind, 

Where the pure bright streams, and the mountain- 
And the bounding heart, are free ! 



THE WILD-WOOD HOME. 



Oh, show me a place like the wild-wood home, 

Where the air is fragrant and free, 
And the first pure breathings of morning come 

In a gush of melody. 
She lifts the soft firinge from her dark-blue eye 

With a radiant smile of love, 
And the diamonds that o'er her bosom lie 

Are bright as the gems above ; 

Where Noon lies down in the breezy shade 

Of the glorious forest bowers, 
And the beautiful birds from the sunny glades 

Bit nodding amongst the flowers, 
While the holy child of the mountain-spring 

8teals past with a murraured song, 
And the honey-bees sleep in the bells that swing 

Its garlanded banks along ; 

Where Day steals away with a young bride's blush, 

To the soft green couch of Night, 
And the Moon throws o'er with a holy hush 

Her curtain of gewsamer light ; 
And the seraph that sings in the hemlock dell, 

Oh, sweetest of birds is she, 
Fills the dewy breeze with a trancing swell 

Of melody rieh and free. 

There are sumptuous mansiona with marble walle, 

8urmounted by glittering towers, 
Where fountain« play in the perfumed halls 

Amongst exotic flowers : 



ISABELLA. 

FROM "OCEAN MELODIE»." 



Ix what fair grotto of the deep-green 

Where rieh festoons of sea-flowers darkly wave, 
From trees of brilliant coral, that enwreathe 
Their priceless branches through the marble cave; 
Where rings for evermore the solemn knell 
Of tinkling waters in the tuneful shell ; 
Where pensive sea-maids come in groups to weep, 
Dost thou, my precious Isabella, sleep ? 

Thou beautiful enchantment ! thou wert like 

A delicataly wrought transparency, 
Through which all angel-forms of tend ernei 

8hone in the light of maiden purity ; 
Thy cheek was Love's pure altar, where he laid 
With playful hand his roses pale and red, 
While bathing in thine eyes of liquid blue, 
By full-fringed curtains half concealed from view. 

Spring has no blossom fairer than thy form ; 

Winter no snow-wTeath purer than thy mind ; 
The dewdrop trembling to the morning beam 

Is like thy smile, pure, transient, heaven-refined : 
But ever o'er thy soul a shadow lay, 
Still more apparent in the sunniest day ; 
And ever when to bliss thy heart beat high, 
The swell subsided in a plaintive sign. 

When I would speak of bliss, thou wouldst reply, 
" Hush ! for I feel that all our hopes are vain ; 
8ome spirit whispers that I soon must die* 
And every thrill of hope is mixed with pein." 
At length thy drooping form did prove too well 
That there was poison in life's failing well ; 
And then we sought youth's fresbnees to renew 
Beneath a sky of softer sun and dew. 

We joumeyed with theo many a mournrul day, 
Till thou wert weary of the fruitlees toil, 
And prayed that we would take our homeward way 
That thou mightst slumber in thy native soü. 
I knelt and clasped thee in a wild embrace, 
Concealing in thy rohes my anguished face ; 
Yet still thy snowy Shoulder feit my tears, 
And still thine iGolian voiee was in raine 



I feit thy presence— and the veil of life 

Was still between the coffin-scene and me ; 
And Hope and Skill maintained their anxious striie, 

Contcnding strongly with stern Destiny. 
But when I saw thee dead, and feit the chill 
Of thy white hand, so nerveless and so still, 
When as my tears feil on thy lovely face— 
There was no voiee, no smile, no consciousness ! 
And when I saw thy form — so fair, so pure, 

80 dear, so precious— cast into the sea, 
O God of merey ! how did I endure 

The torture of that fearful agony 1 
Oh, peerless sleeper ! down in the deep sea 
My heart is in that billowy world with thee; 
And stil] my spirit lingers on the wave 
That rolle between my bosom and thy gram 
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8UNSBT IN THE FOREST. 



Com« now unto the forest, and enjoy 
The lovelineas of Natura. Look abroad 
And note the tender beauty and repose 
Of the magnificent in earth and sky. 
See what a radiant smile of golden light 
O'erspreads the face of heaven ; while the 
Barns like a living ruby in the ring 
Of the deep green borizon. Now the shades 
Are deepening round the feet of the tall trees» 
Bending the head of the pale bloasoms down 
Upon their mother's bosom, where the breexe 
Coraes with a low, sweet hymn and balmy kias, 
To lull them to repoee. Look now, and see 
How every mountain, with ita leafy plume, 
Or rocky heim, with crest of gianl pine, 
Li veiled with floating amber, and gives back 
The loving amile of the departing sun, 
And nods a calm adieu. Hark ! firom the dell 
Where sombre hemlocka iigh unto the streams, 
Which with its everlasting harmony 
Retums each tender whisper, what a guah 
Of liquid melody, like soft, rieh tone« 
Of flute and viol, mingling in sweet strains 
Of love and rapture, float away toward heaven ! 
'T is the iGdoleo, firom her sweet place 
S inging to Nature's God the perfect hymn 
Of Nature's innocence. Does it not seem 
That Earth U listening to that evening song 1 — 
There'« such a hush on mountain, piain, and streams. 
Seem« not the Sun to linger in bis bower 
On yonder leafy summit, pouring forth 
His glowing adoration unto God, 
Blent with that evening hymn, while every flower 
Bows gracefully, and mingles with the strain 
Its balmy breathing ? Have you looked on aught 
In all the panoply and bustling pride 
Of the dense city with its worldly throng, 
So soothing, so delicious to the soul, 
So like the ante-chamber of high heaven, 
A« thi« old forest, with the emerald crown 
Which it ha« worn for ages, glittering 
With the bright halo of departing day, 
White from its bosom living Seraphim 
Are hymning graütude and love to God 1 



THE LAST PALE FLOWERS. 

Thk last pale flower« are drooping on the sterns, 
The last sere leaves fall fluttering firom the tree, 

The latest group« of Summer'« flying gems 
Are hymning forth a parting melody. 

The wings are heavy-winged and linger by, 
Whispering to every pale and sighing leaf ; 

The sunlight fall« all dim and tremblingly, 
Like love*« fond farewell through the mist of grief. 

There i« a dreamy presence everywhere, 

As if of spirits passing to and fro ; 
We almost hear their voiees in the air, 

And feel their balmy pinions touch the brow. 

We feel as if a breath might put aride 
The shadowy curtains of the «pirit-land, 

Revealing all the loved and glorified 
That Death has taken from AfFection'« band. 



We call their names, and listen for the sound 
Of their sweet voiees' tender melodies ; 

We look almost expectantly aronnd 
For those dear fiices with the loving eyes. 

We feel them near us, and spread out the scroO 
Of hearts whose feelings they were wont to share, 

That they may read the constancy of soul 
And all the high, pure motives written there. 

And then we weep, as if our cheek were pressed 
To Friendship's holy, unsuspecting heart, 

Which understands our own. Oh, virion blest ! 
Alas, that such illusions should depart! 

I oft have prayed that Death may come to me 

In such a spiritual, autumnal day ; 
For surely it would be no agony 

With all the beautiful to pass away. 



TO THE WOOD& 

Comi to the woods in June — 

Tis happiness to rove 
When Nature's lyres are all in tone, 

And lile all füll of love~~.. 
While from the dewy dell», 

And every wildwood bower, 
A thousand little feathered bell« 

Ring out the matin hour. 

Come when the sun is high, 

And earth all füll in bloom, 
When every passing nimmer sign 

Is languid with perfume ; 
When by the mountain-brook 

The watchful red-deer lies, 
And spotted fawn« in mossy nook 

Have closed their wild, bright eyes ; 
While from the giant tree, 

And fairy of the sod, 
A dreamy wind-harp melody 

Speaks to the soul of God— 
Whose beauteous gifts of love 

The passing hour« unfold, 
Till e'en the sombre hemlock-bougbs 

Are tipped with fringe of gold. 

Come when tbe sun is «et, 

And see along the west 
Heaven's glory Streaming through the gata 

By which be passed to rast ; 
While brooklets, as they flow 

Beneath the cool, sweet bowers, 
Sing fairy legend« soft and low 

To groups of listening flower«; 
And creeping, formless shades 

Make diatance stränge and dim, 
And with the day light softly fades 

The wild-bird's evening hymn. 

Come when the woods are dark, 

And winds go fluttering by, 
While here and there a phantom bark 

Floats in the deep blue sky ; 
While gleaming far away 

Beyond the acrial flood, 
Lies in its starry majesty 

The city of our God. 




JANE T. WORTHINGTON. 



Jane Tatloe Lomai, a daughter of the 
late Colunel Lomax of the United States 
army, was a native of Virginia, and was con- 
nected with several of the most distinguished 
families of that State. She was educated in 
different parts of the country, as the exigen- 
cies of the military service led to changes 
of residence by her father, and her large op- 
portunities were improved by a genial inter- 
course with various society, and a minute 
and loving Observation of nature. Her affec- 
tions, however, always centred in the " Old 
Dominion," and nearly all her productions 
appeared in the Southern Literary Messen- 



ger, which was edited by a personal friend, at 
Richmond. She excelled most in the essay, 
and there are few better illustrations of wo- 
manly feeling and intelligence than may be 
found in her numerous compositions of this 
kind, which were written in the four or five 
years of her literary life. Her poems, sim- 
ple, gracefnl, and earnest, are reflections of 
a character eminently truthful, refined, and 
pleasing. She was married, in 1843, to F. 
A. Worthington, M. D., of Ohio, and she died, 
lamented by a wide circle of literary and per- 
sonal friends, m 1847. No collection of her 
works has been published. 



TO THE PEAK8 OP OTTEE. 



Fair are the sunaet hues, thy dark brow bleaaing, 

Oh mountain, with their gifk of golden raya ; 
And the few floating clouds, thy crest caresaing, 

8eem guardian angela to ray raptured gaze : 
[ have looked on thee through the aaddeat tears 

That ever human aorrow tanght to flow, 
And thou wilt cotne, in life's recalüng years, 

Linked with the memory of my deepeat wo. 

Yet well I love thee, in thy silent mystery, 

Thy purple shadowa and thy glowing light — 
Thou art to me a moat poetic history 

Of stillest beauty and of stormieat might : 
I owe thee, oh, sublime and aolemn mountain, 

For many houra of viaion and of thought, 
For pleaaantdraughts firom fancy'a gushing fountain, 

For bright illusions by thy preaence brought 

And more I thank thee, for the deeper learning 

That soothes my spirit as I look on thee, 
For thou hast laid upon my soul's wild yeaming 

The holy spell of thy tranquillity : 
I ahall recall thee with a long regretting, 

And often pine to aee thy brow, in vain, 
While Thought, returning, fond and unforgetting, 

Will traoe thy form in glory-tinta again. 

And thou, in thine experience, all material, 

Wilt never know how worahipped thou hast been ; 
No glimpaea of the life that ia ethereal 

Shadow thy face, eternally aerene ! 
Thou haat not feit the impulae of reaiatance — 

Thy lot has linked thee with the earth alone : 
Thou art no traveller to a new exiatence, 

Thou haat no future to be lost or won. 

l*he paat for thee containa no bitter fountain— 
Thou haat no onward miaaion to fulfil : 



And I would learn from thee, oh silent mountain, 
All things enduring, to be tranquil still ! 

And now, with that fond reverence of feeling 
We owe whatever wakea our loftiest thought, 

I can but offer thee, in faint revealing, 
These idle thanka for all that thou hast brought 



L1NE8 

TO ONE WHO WILL UNOIRSTAND TBKM. 

I hati been reading, tearfully and aadly, 

The lines we read together long ago, 
When our experience glided on so gladly, 

We loved to linger o'er poetic wo. 
We both have changed : our aoulaat last are finding 

Their deatiny — in ailence to endure ; 
And the atrong tiea, our best afTections binding, 

Are not the dreamhke ones our hearta once wore. 

We live no longer in a world elyaian, 

With life's deep sorrowing still a thing to tost; 
And we have laid aaide— a vaniahed vision— 

The hope once wildly treaaured aa our best 
Tet though the tie that theo our thoughta united 

Liea severed now, a bright but broken 
Though other love hath laviahly requited 

That early one, so paaaionate and 



Still, aa I read the lines we read together, 
Now hallowed by our parting's bitter tears, 

Aa mournrully my spirit questiona, Whither 
Have gone the aweet illusions of those yeara ! 

I dose the book, auch vain remembrance bringing 
Of all that now 't were wiaer to forget : 

8ay, are your thoughta, lika mine, still idly «Jiüjhig 

To those old timea of raptura and regret 1 

MO 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE GRAVE. 

It shineth on the quiet graves 

Where weary ones have gone, 
It watcheth with angelic gaze 

Where the dead are left alone ; 
And not a sound of busy life 

To the still graveyard comes, 
Bat peacefuliy the aleepera lie 

Down in their ailent homea. 

All silently and solemnly 

It throweth shadows round, 
And every gravestone hath a trace 

In darkneas on the ground : 
It looketh on the tiny mound % 

Where a little chüd is laid, 
And it lighteth up the marble pile 

Which human pride hath made. 

It falleth with unaltered ray 

On the simple and the stern, 
And it ahoweth with a aolemn light 

The sorrows we must learn ; 
It telleth of divided ties 

On which its beam hath shone» 
It whispereth of heavy hearta 

Which " brokenly live on." 

It gleameth where devoted onea 

Are sleeping aide by aide, 
Itjooketh where the maiden rests 

Who in her beauty died. 
There is no grave in all the earth 

That moonlight hath not seen ; 
It gazeth cold and pasaionleaa 

Where agony hath been. 

Tet it is well : that changeless ray 

A deeper thought should throw, 
When mortal love poura forth the tide 

Of unavailing wo ; 
It teacheth us no ahade of grief 

Can touch the starry sky, 
That all our aorrow liveth here— 

The glory is on high ! 



THE CHILDS GRAVE. 



It is a place where tender thought 

Its voiceless vigil keepeth ; 
It is a place where kneeling love, 

Mid all its hope, still weepeth : 
The vanished light of all a life 

That tiny spot encloscth, 
Where, followed by a thousand dreama, 

The little one repoaeth. 

It is a place where thankrulness 

A tearful tribute giveth : 
That one so pure hath left a world 

Where so much sorrow liveth— 
Where trial, to the heavy heart, 

Its constant cross presenteth, 
And every hour aome trace rctains 

For which the aoul repenteth. 



It is a place for Hope to rise, 

While other brightness waneth, 
And from the darkness of the grave 

To learn the gift it gaineth — 
From Hirn who wept, as on the earth 

Undying love still weepeth — 
From Him who spoke the blessed words, 

u She is not dead, but aleepeth." 



THE POOR. 

Hati pity on them ! for their life 

Is füll of grief and care : 
You do not know one half the woes 

The very poor must bear ; 
You do not see the silent teara 

By many a mother ahed, 
As childhood öfters up the prayer, 

" Give us our daily bread." 

And sick at heart, she turns away 

From the small face, wan with pain, 
And feels that prayer has long been said 

By those young Ups in vain. 
You do not see the pallid cheeka 

Of those whose years are few, 
But who are old in all the griefs 

The poor must struggle through. 

Their lot is made of misery 

More hopeless day by day, 
And through the long cold winter night* 

Nor light nor fire have they ; 
But little children, shivering, crouch 

Around the cheerless hearth, 
Their young hearts weary with the want 

That drags the soul to earth. 

Oh, when with faint and languid voiee 

The poor implore your aid, 
It matters not how, step by step, 

Their misery was made ; 
It matters not, if shame had left 

Its shadow on their brow — 
It is enough for you to see 

That they are sufTering now. 

Deal gently with these wretched ones, 

Whatever wrought their wo, 
For the poor have much to tempt and teet 

That you can never know : 
Then judge them not, for hard indeed 

Is their dark lot of care ; 
Let Heaven condemn, but human hearta 

With human faulta should bear. 

And when within your happy homea 

You hear the voiee of mirth, 
When smiling faces brighten round 

The warm and cheerful hearth, 
Let charitable thoughts go forth 

For the sad and homeleas one, 
And your own lot more blest will be, 

For every kind deed done. 
Now is the time the very poor 

Most often meet your gaie— 
Have merey on them, in these cold 

And mftla&duAg ^kjv 
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BLESF. 

«H« firetli bis bekrred tlMp." 

It visiteth the desolate, 

Who hath no friend beside, 
And bringeth peace to saddened souls 

Whose hope, deferred, had died : 
It layeth its caressing hand 

Upon the brow of care, 
And calleth to the faded lips 

The smile they uaed to wear. 

And lovely is the angel light 

Of a little child's repose, 
The höhest and the sweetest rest 

Our human nature knows — 
Such rest as can not close the eyes 

Grown old with many tears, 
That never soothes the pilgrim path 

Of life's dejected years. 

u He giveth his beloved sleep !" 

All thanks for such a boon, 
And thanks, too, for the deeper sleep 

That will be with us soon — 
From which our long o'erladen hearts 

Shall wake to pain no more, 
But find fulfilled the fairest thoughts 

They only dreamed before ! 



TO TWILIGHT. 

Pah Memory's favored child thou art, 
And many dreams are thine ; 

With thine existence, all the past 
Returning seems to twine. 

Thou bringest to the souls bereaved 
The look and tone they miss ; 

Thou callest from another world 
The best beloved of this. 

Thou comest like a veiled nun, 
With footstep sad and slow ; 
Thou summonest the solemn prayer 
From heart and lip to flow. 

Thou givest to fantastic things 

A real shape and hue, 
And thou canst, like a poet's dream, 

Idealize the true. 

Oh, if thy coming thus recalls 

The past upon our sight, 
How must the guilty shrink from thee, 

Thou sad and solemn light ! 

How must the hard and hopeless heart 

Thy mystic power repel — 
What fearful fantasies must fill 

The convict's haunted cell ! 



How must his young and better daya 

Upon his visions dawn — 
How bitterly that ruined soul 

Must mourn its brightness gone ! 

Oh, often at thy thoughtful hour, 

Beside the happy hearth, 
My busy fancy flies to these, 

The lost ones of the earth. 

A voice amid their solitude 

Is sounding evermore— 
God help them in that lonelineas 

80 fearful to endure ! 



THE WITHERED LEAVES. 

Thet are falling thick and rapidly, 

Before the autumn breeze, 
And a sudden sound of raournftüness 

Is heard among the trees, 
Like a wailing for the scattered leavea, 

80 beautiful and bright, 
Thus dying in their sunny hues 

Of loveliness and light. 

The wind that wafts them to their doom 

Is the same that swept along 
In the fre&hness of their summer-time, 

And blessed them with its song : 
That voice is still the merry one 

That mid the sunshinc feil — 
Ye are not missed, ye glowing leaves, 

By the friend ye loved so well. 

But yet, no fearful fate is yours, 

No shuddering at dccay, 
No shrinking from the blighting gust 

That bears your life away : 
The spring-tide, with its einging birda, 

Hath long ago gone by — 
Ye had your tirae to bloom and live, 

Ye have your time to die« 

Oh, would that we, the sadder one«, 

Who linger on the earth, 
Like ye might wither when our üves 

Had parted with their mirth : 
Ye glow with beauty to the last, 

And brighten with decay, 
Ye know not of the mental war 

That wears the heart away. 

Ye have no memories to recall, 

No sorrows to lament, 
No secret weariness of soul 

With all your pleasures blent: 
To us alone the lot is cast, 

To think, to love, to feol — 
Alas ! how much of human wo 

Thoae few brief words reveal l 



SARAH ANNA LEWIS. 



Miss Robinson, dow Mrs. Lewis, is a na- 
tiye of Baltimore. She inherits from her 
famer, who was a Cuban, of English and 
Spanish parentage, and a man of liberal for- 
tune and cultivated understanding, the mel- 
anclioly temperament which is illustrated in 
the greater part of her writings. After be- 
ing carefully educated — in part at the cele- 
brated school of Mrs. Willard, in Troy — she 
was married tu Mr. L. D. Lewis, an attorney 
and cuunsellor, who soon after removed to 
Brooklyn, where they havc since resided. 

The earliest writings of Mrs. Lewis ap- 
peared in the Family Magazine, edited by 
the weli-known Sulomon Southwick, of Al- 
bany. She camc rnore prominently before 
the public in Records of the Heart, published 
in New York in 1844. The principal poems 
in thisvolume — Florence, Zenel, Melpome- 
ne, and Laone — are of considerable length, 
and of a more imibitiousdesign than most of 
the compositions of our female poets. That 
they evince fancy and an ear sensitive tohar- 
mony, will be understood from the following 
lines cf Florence: 

The waves are smooth, the wind is calm ; 

Onward the golden stroam is güding, 
Amid the myrt'.e and ihe palm, 

And ilices its margin hiding; 
Now swecps it oVr the jutting shoals 
In murmurs like despairing souls; 
Now deeply, soflly, flows along 
Like ancient minstrels* warbied song ; 
Then slowly, darkly, thoughtfully, 
Looes itself in the mighty sea. 
The sky is clear, the stars are bright, 
The moon reposes on her light ; 
On many a budding, fairy blossom, 

Are glittering Evening's dcwy tears, 
As gleara the gems on Bcauty's bosom 

When she in festal garb appears. 

Among the minor poems in this collection 
is the following, which is quoted hereforits 
merits and für the praises it hasreceived from 
the acute critic Mr. Edgar A. Poe, who de- 
scribes it as " inexpressibly beautiful:" 

THE FORSAKEN. 

It hath been said, for all who die 

There is a tear ; 
Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 

O'er every Wer : 



But in that hour of pain and dread 

Who will draw near 
Around my humble couch, and shed 

One farewell tear ? 

Who watch life's last, deparüng ray 

In deep dcspair, 
And soothc my spirit on its way 

With holy prayer! 
What mourner round mv hier will come 

" In weeds of wo," 
And follow me to my long home — 

Soleran and slow ? 

When lying on my clayey bed. 

In icy sleep, 
Who there by pure aflecüon led 

Will come and weep — 
By the pale moon implant the rose 

Üpon my breast, 
And bid it chcer my dark repose, 

My lowly rest? 

Could I but know when I am sleeping 

Low in the ground, 
One faithful heart would there be keeping 

Watch all night round, 
As if some gern lay shrincd beneath 

That 8od*s cold gloom, 
'T would mitigate the pangs dt death, 

And light the tomb. 

Yes, in that hour if I could feel 

From hall s of glee 
And Beauty's presence ont would steal • 

In secrecy, 
And come and sit and weep by me 

In night'« deep noon — 
Oh ! I would ask of Memory 

No othcr boon. 

But ah ! a lonelier fate is mine — 

A deeper wo : 
From all I love in youth's sweet time 

I soon must go— 
Draw round me my cold robes of white, 

In a dark spot 
To sleep through Death's long, dreamless night, 

Lone and forgot 

There is a very fine poem by Mother- 
well, by which this may have been suggest- 
ed, though if Mrs. Lewis had read it, it was 
of course forgot ten by her when she com 
posed The Forsaken. The following verseb 
are from the piece by Motherwell : 

" When I beneath the cold red earth am sleephig, 
Life's fever o'er, 
Will there for me be any bright eye wceping, 
That I 'm no more ! 
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Will there be any heart still memory keeping 
Of heretofore ! 

" When the bright sun upon that spot is shining 
With purest ray, [twining, 

And the amall flowere thcir buds and bloaaoms 

Burst through that clay, 
Will there be one still on that spot repining 
Lost hopea all day ? 

" When no star twinkles with ita eye of glory 

On that low modhd, 
And wintry storms bavc with their ruina hoary 

Ita loneneaa crowned, 
Will there be then one veraed in Miaery'a story 

Pacing it round !" 

In the four years which succeeded the pub- 
lication of The Records of the Heart, Mrs. 
Lewis was an occasional contributor to the 
Democratic Review, the American Review, 
and The Spirit of the Nineteenth Century. 
In the autumn of 1848 she published a seo 
ond volume, entitled The Child of the Sea, 
and Other Poems. The Child of the Sea is 
her best production. It is an in teresting sto- 
ry, in a finely modulated rhythm, and with 
rnany tastet ul and happy expressions. It 
evinces passion, fancy, and a degree of im- 
agination. The design is partly unfolded in 
the opening lines : 

Where blooma the royrtle, and the olive flings 
Its aromatic breath upon the air ; 
Whcrc the wd bird of night for ever singa 
Meet anthcma for the children of dcspair, 
Who silently, with wild, dishevelled hair, 
8tray through those Valleys of perpetual bloom ; 
Wherc hideous War and Murder from their Iah* 
8talk forth in awful and terrific gloom ; 
Raprne and Vice disport on Glory's gilded tomb : 

My fancy pcnsive picturea youthful Love, 
Ill-starred, yet trustful, truthful, and sublime, 
As ever angela chronicled abovc ; 
The aorrowinga of Beauty in her prime ; 
Virtue's reward ; the punishment of Crime ; 
The dark, inscru table decreea of Fate ; 
Deapair, untold before in proae or rhyme; 
The wrong, the agony, the sleepleas hate, 
That mad the aoul and make the bosom desolate. 

Sunset upon the bay of Gibraltar is thus 
happily described : 

Fresh blows the breeze on Tarick's burniHhed bay, 
The silent sea-raews bend them through the spray ; 
The beauty-freighted barges bound afar 
To the soft music of the gay guitar...... 

The aentry peal aalutea the setting sun, 
The haven's hum and busy din are done, 
And weary aailora roam along the Strand, 
Or streteh their brawny limbs upon the aand ; 
Feast, revel, game, engage in sage dispute, 
TJnthread the story, aound the tuneful lute ; 
Or humming aome rüde air that stire the heart, 
f ''ue tip the sails, or spread them to depart. 



The hero of the poem is introduced : 
On hia high brow and glossy locka of jet, 
The cap that decks the noble Greek is set ; 
Folded hia arma acroaa his sable veat, 
As if to keep the heart within his breast 
Lone are the thoughts that crowd upon his mind. 
And vainly strive in speech a vent to find ; 
They writhe, they chafe, against restraint rebel, 
Then powerleas shrink within their silent celL 
His bosom pines for what it never knew — 
Some soft, fair heing to ita beating true — 
A Iovelineas round wlüch the soul may cling_ 
Aa fades from earth the last soft smile of Day, 
He turns hia melancholy steps away, 
With eyea bent down, across the Vega strides, 
Nor notea the fawn that tamely by him glides, 
The violeta lifting up their azurc eyea, 
Like timid virgins when Love's steps surprise ; 
His heavy heart forebodes some danger near, 
And throba alternately with joy and fear. 

Night : 
81eep chains the earth : the bright stars glide on high, 
Filling with one eflulgent smile the sky ; 
And all is hushed so still, so silent there, 
That one might hear an angel wing the air. 

Delirium : 
At last, I feit me hörne as in a dream, 
And wafted down some softly-gliding stream, 
And heard the creaking cordage over head, 
The sailor's merry song and nimble tread ; 
Then backward sank to mental night again — 
Delirium's world of fantasy and pain, 
Where hung the fiery moon, and stars of blood 
And phantom-ships rolled on the rolling flood. 

Knowledge : 
My mind by Grief was ripened ere its time, 
And knowledge came spontaneous as a chime, 
That flows into the soul unbid, unsought ; 
On earth, and air, and hcaven, I fed my thought; 
On Ocean'a teachings — ^Etna's lava-tears — 
Ruins and wrecks, and nameless sepulchres. 

The Holy Land : 
O God ! it is a melancholy sight 
To see that land whence Sprung all sacred light ; 
Delight of men, and most beloved of God ; 
Where, happy first, our primal parents rrod ; 
Where Hagar moumed, and Judah's minstrel sung, 
With the dark pal! of desolation hung ! 
No band of warriors crowd the royal gate, 
No suppliant millions in the tcmplea wait, 
No prophet-minstrcl swells the tide of song, 
No mighty seer enchains the breathle** throng; 
But from the Jordan to the ifitrean tide, 
From Ganges to Euphrates' fertile aide, 
From Mecca'a plains to lofty Lebanon, 
The aahes of departed worlds are strown. 
On Carmers heights, on Pisgah*s tops I stood, 
And paced Epirus' savage soÜtude ; 
Before the aepulchre of Jesus knelt, 
And by the Galilean waters dwelt ; 
Wandered among Aasyria'a ruins vast, 
Feeding my mute thoughts on the silent past— 
Pride, splendor, glory, desolation, crime. 
And the deep mystery of the birth of Time. 
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Sleep : 

— The obtivious world of 81eep— 
Thtt rayless realm where Fancy never beams — 
That noihingness beyond the land of dreams . 

Indifference : 

— There are times whcn tbe sick aoul 
Lies calm amid the storms that round it roll, 
Indifferent to Fate, or to what haven 
By the terrific tempest it U driven. 

Greece : 
Shrine of the Gods ! mine own eternal Greece ! 
When shall thy weeds be doflTed, thy mourning cease, 
The gyves that bind thy beauty rent in twain, 
And thou be living, breathing Greece again ? 
Grave of the mighty — hero, poet, sage— 
W hose deeds are guiding stara to every age ! 
Land unsurpassed in glory and despair, 
Still in thy desolation thou art fair. 
Low in sepulchral dust Urs Pallas' shrine — 
Low in sepulchral dust thy fanes divine, 
And all thy visible seif — yet, o'er thy clay, 
Soul, beauty, linger, hallo wing decay. 
Not all the ills that war entailed on thee, 
Not all the blood that stained Thermopyla), 
Not all the desolation traitors wrought, 
Not all the wo and want invaders brought, 
Not all the tears that slavery could wring 
Frorn out thy heart of patient sufiering, 
Not all that drapes thy loveliness in night, 
Can quench thy spirit's never-dying light ; 
But hovering o'er the dust of gods enshrined, 
It bcams a beacon to the marcli of mind — 
An oasis to sage and bard forlorn — 
A guiding light to centuries unbora. 

For thee I mourn ; thy blood is in my veins : 
To thee by consanguinity's strong chains 
I 'm hound, and fain would die to make thee free ; 
But oh, there is no liberty for thee ! 
Not all the wisdom of thy greatest one— 
Not all the bravejy of Thetis' son — 
Not all the weight of mighty Phcebus' ire— 
Not all the magic of the Athenian's lyre, 
Can ever bid thy tears or mourning cease, 
Or rend one gy ve that binds thee, lovely Greece ! 

Zamen and Mynera : 

And they were wed : Love chased their tears away, 
As mists are driven before the smile of Day, 
Gave softer radiance to both earth and sky, 
And made each lovelier in the other's eye. 
No discord rose to mar their happineas — 
Each morning brought to them untasted blias ; 
No pangs, no sorrows came with varying years; 
No cold distrust, no faithlessness, no tears : 
But hand in hand, as Eve and Adam trod 
Eden, they walked beneath the smile of God. 
At motu they wandered through the dewy bowers, 
Tended the birds, or trained the garden flowers ; 
Or, weary of these health-inspiring arts, 
With music and sweet song refreshed their hearts ; 
Then all day seated in the colonnade, 
Or where the myrtle made a genial shade, 
They pored above the tomes of other days — 
Cervantes' wit, and Ossian's sounding lays ; 

/ 



And Dante's dreams, and Petrarch's detthless love ; 
All that mad Tasso into numbers wove ; 
8hakspere's deep harp, and Milton's loftier song ; 
From all creations of the minstrel throng, 
Statues and busts by Grecian chisels wrought, 
They drew the nutriment of Love and Thought 
Then, moved by Genius, Zamen swept his lyre, 
And, like a meteor, flashed its latent ßre 
Upon the world, and thrilled its inrnost heart : 
All that his soul had glcaned from beauty, art, 
Love, ruin, melancholy, anguish, wrong, 
Revenge, he wove into harmonions song, 
And to his country and to lasting ferne 
Bequeathed a cherished and a spotless name. 

Isabelle, or the Broken Heart, isa passion- 
ate story, with many passages of spirited de- 
scription and Darration. In the following 
passage the heroine — a wandering minstrel 
girl who has deserted a noble home to follow 
a false lover — goes to the confessional : 

Wan the mournful maiden now 

Across the balmy Valley flies, 
The cold, damp dew upon her brow, 

The bot tears trickling from her eyes— 
The last that Fate can ever wring 
From her young bosom's troubled spring. 
Swiftly beneath the myrtle she 
Glides onward o'er the moonlit lea ; 
By many a mausoleum speeds, 
And tomb amid st the tuneful reeds, 
Yet falters not — she feels no dread 
When in the presence of the dcad — 
Alas ! what awe have sepulchres 
For hearts that have been dead for years— 
Dead unto all external t hinge — 
Dead unto Hope's sweet oficrings, 
While with its lofty pinions furled, 
The spirit floate in neither world ! 

8h e gains at length the holy fane, 
Where death and solemn silence reign ; 
Hurries along the shadowy aisles, 

Up to the altar where blest tapers 
Burn dimly, and the Virgin srailes, 

Midst riaing clouds of incense vapors ; 
There kneels by the confession chair, 
Where waits the friar with fervent prayer, 
To soothe the childrcn of despair. 

Her hands are clasped, her eyes upraised, 
Meek, beautiful, though coldly glazed, 

And her pale cheeks are paling faster ; 
From under her simple hat of straw, 
^Over her neck her tresses flow, "^ 

Like threads of jet o'er alabaater-/- 
From which the constant dews of night 
Have stolen half their glossy light 

It is difficult to give a just impression of 
any Darrative poem by a selection of speci- 
mens. But the character and force of the 
abilities of Mrs. Lewis will perhaps be bet 
ter understood from these fragments that 
from a critical description. 
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LAMENT OF LA VEQA IN CAPTIVTTY. 



O patite amada! a ti aoapira j Ikwa 
EaU an sa carcal alma pwegrina, 
Llavada arraado da uno, aa otro inatanta." 

I am a captive an a hoetile shore, 
Caged, like the falcon from his native akies, 

And doomed by agonizing grief to pour 
In futile laraentations, tears, and signs, 
And feed the gaze of fools whom I dcspise. 

Daily they taunt my heart with bitter sneers — 
They prate of liberty, deeds great and wise, 

And fill the air with patriotic cheers, [ears. 

Whilc human ahackles dank around their hstless 

Hark ! hear ye not, mid those triumphal crics, 
The clanking of the Ethiopian's chains ? 

His smothered curses from the ricefields rise 1 
The Ioud, indignant beating of his veins, 
8tirred by the lava hell that in him reigns ? 

HearV him not writhe against the dark dccree 
That gyves the soul — for it brute-rank maintains? 

The impetuous rushings of his heart, when he 

Watches the eagle soar into the heavens all free 1 

My soul, appalled, shrinks from hypocrisy, 
And whatsoever bears deceptious name — 

TJnder thy banner — heaven-born Liberty ! 
The fiends of war, inflated with acclaim, 
Revel in crime and virtue put to shame : 

They slaughter babes and wives without a cause, 
And, holding up their reeking blöde«, exciaim, 

u A victory !" — demolish homes, rights, laws, 

And o'er the wreck send up to heaven their proud 
hurrahs. 

I am a captive while my country bleeds — 
For Retribution loudly cries to Heaven, 

And for the presence of her warriors pleads, 
Till from her far the ruthless foe is driven : 
O God, O God ! hast thou my country given 

To direful fate 1 Must I lie cooped up here, 
While she by desecrating hands is riven 1 

The sobs of Age, and Beauty's shrieks of fear, 

Like funeral knells afar are toll in g in my ear ! 

And thou, ethereal one ! my spirit's bride, 
My star, my sun, my universe — the beam 

That lit my youthful feet mid ways untried — 
Within me woke each high ambitioua scheme, 
And here dost hover o'er me in my dream, 

Pressing thy Ups) to mine until I fecl 
Our quick hearta ebbing into one soft stream 

Of holy love— ah, who will guard thy weal, 

And firom thy breast avert the dark marauder's steel 1 

Oh, my distracted country ! child of pain 
And anarchy ! — thee shall I see no more 

Till thou art struggling in the tyrant's chain, 
Oppressed by insult and by sorrow sore, 
And steeping in thy children's sacred göre t 

Must thy dim star of glory set for aye 1 
Must thou become the poet's Mecca 1 — lore 

For antiquaries ? — temple of decay 1 

Witt thou survive no more, my beautiful Monterey 1 

8pirit of Cortes — Montezuma — rise ! 

Let not the foe your cherished laad enslave ! 
Let her not fall a bloody sacrifice ! 

And thou, eternal Cit 1 ' who firom the grave 



Didst wake to lead to victory the brave !* 
Heroes who feil in Rone* svalles vale, 

And ye who fought by Darro's golden wave,t 
From the Red Vegaf drove the Moslem pale, 
Hear, in the apirit-land, my country 's doleful waü! 



UNA. 



Thsrs is but little on this earth 
To fill the soul of lofty birth ; 
At best it much must feel the dearth 
Of genial showers. 

It binds Nepenthe to its Ups, 
And at life's sparking goblet sips, 
While in the waters fennel dips 
Its bitter flowera. 

But Una, round thy heart' s blest shrine, 
No bitter fennel-blossoms twine : 
By odor-breathing flowers divine 
It is embalmed. 

8ere lies my heart, and scre its worid, 
Since ihou wert from its altars hurled ; 
My spirit's pinions bave been furled, 
Dike sails becalmed. 

Love on my heart thy form did etamp, 
Thy beauty, like a vestel lamp, 
Within my soul's cell, dark and damp, 
For ever burns. 

And unto thee, as to its goal, 
Gazes athirst the stranded soul; 
As points the magnet to the pole, 
My sick heart turns. 



THE DEAD. 

The dead, the dead — ah, whcre are they ? 

What distant planet do they tread ? 
What stars illume their blissful way ? 

What suns their light around them shed 1 

Do they look through the mystic veil 
That hides them from our mortal eye«, 

And catch the mourner's plaintive wail 
That o'er their sepulchres doth rise 1 

Do they the bitter pinings know 

Of friends that hold their memory dear — 

The many sighs — the tears that flow 
Because they dwell no longer here 1 

Oh, if they do, 'tis meed enough 
For all the tears that we must shed : 

The chains of wo we can not doff 
Till we are numbered with the dead ! 

* Cid Campeador, after deatb, was dreated in his war 
appareL plaoed on hif richly capaiiaooed ateed. and led 
forth from the .walls of Valencia toward the Mooriah 
camp ; at the ateht of whom. and the great number of bis 
foUowera, the Moors, in all sixty thouaand, fled toward das 
aea.— Southty'i Ckromelt» of the Cid. 

t The Darro ia a «man atream rnnning throog h the cfcy 
of Grenada, and eontaining in its bed paiüclea of gold. 

| The piain aorrounding Grenada, and the scene of ao> 
tion between die Moors and the Christians. 



ANNA CORA MOWATT. 



Anna Cora Ogden, a daughter of Mr. Sam- 
uel Gouverneur Ogden, now of the city of 
New York, was born in Bordeaux during a 
temporary residence of her parents in France. 
Her father's family has long bcen distin- 
guished in the social and commercial history 
of New York, and her mother was descend- 
ed from Francis Lewis, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Ogden 
had lost the principal portion of a large for- 
tune in Miranda's celebrated expedition in- 
to Souih America, and his residence at Bor- 
deaux was occasioned by mercantile afiairs 
which in a few years secured for him a sec- 
ond time rank among the great merchants 
and capitalists of his native city. 

A melancholy interest was thrown around 
Mr. Ogden's return, by the loss of two sons, 
who were swept overboard in a storm dur- 
ing the voyage ; but the suiriving members 
of the family settled in his old home, and for 
several years the education of the daughters 
occupied and rewarded his best attention. In 
tbe chäteau in which they had lived near 
Bordeaux, they had passed the holydays and 
domeslic anniversaries in masques and pri- 
vate theatricals, and there Anna Cora Ogden 
gave, in the abandon with which she enact- 
ed childish characters, the first indications 
oftbat histrionic genius for which she is now 
distinguished. At thirteen she read with de- 
light the plays of Voltaire, and the next year 
she personated the heroine of Alzire on her 
mother's birthday. She had previously be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Mowatt, a young 
lawyer of good family and flattering pros- 
pects, who then became a suitor for her band, 
aud as her parents, to whom the marriage 
was not objectionable, demanded its post- 
ponement until she should be seventeen years 
of age, they eloped and were privately mar- 
ried by one of the French clergymen of the 
city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mowatt resided several years 
near the city of New York, and in this period 
she wrote Pelayo, or the Cavern of Covadon- 
ga, a poetical romance, in six cantos, which 
was publisbed anonymously by the Harpers 



in 1836. Mr. Mowatt's health having de- 
clined, they seized the occasion of the mar- 
riage of a younger daughter of Mr. Ogden to 
visit Europe. They resided in Germany and 
France a year and a half, and in Paris Mrs. 
Mowatt wrote Gulzare, the Persian Slave, 
a five act play, which was printed in New 
York soon after their return, in 1841. The 
interruption of his business caused by this 
visit to Europe, and the infirm condition of 
his health, induced Mr. Mowatt to abandon 
the profession of the law and to embark in 
trade, and in the period of commercial dis- 
asters which followed, he lost nearly all his 
proper ty. Mr. Ogden had also suffered new 
misfortunes, and these reverses led Mrs. 
Mowatt to the first public display of her abil- 
ities. The dramatic readings of Mr. Van- 
denhoff had been eminently successful in the 
chief cities of the Union, and, confident of 
her powers, she determined to follow his ex- 
ample. She had already acquired some rep- 
utation in literature, which secured for her 
a favorable reception on her first appearance, 
of which the results more than justified her 
sanguine anticipations. Her readings from 
the poets were repeated to large and applaud- 
ing audiences in Boston, Providence, and 
New York. Mr. Mowatt having become a 
partner in a Publishing house, she turned her 
attention again to literary composition, and 
produced in quick succession several vol- 
umes, among which were Sketches of Cele- 
brated Persona, and the Fortune Hunter, a 
Novel. In 1844 she wrote Evelyn, or the 
Heart Unmasked, a Tale of Fashionable Life, 
which is the last and in some respects tbe 
best of her works of this description. It is 
spirited and witty, but unequal,and was writ- 
ten too hastily and carelessly to De justly re- 
garded as the measure of her talents. 

Her next work was Fashion, a Comedy, 
which was successful ly acted in the theatres 
of New York and Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1845 ; and in the following autumn she 
made her brilliant first appearance as an ac- 
tress, at the Park Thealre. She afierward 
made two tbeatrical tours of the princi\>ai 
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cities of the United States, and in the spring 
of 1847 she brought out in New York her 
third five act play, Armand, or the Child of 
the People. In November of the same year 
she sailed with her husband for England, and 
she has since played in Manchester and Lon- 
don a wide ränge of characters, in many of 
which she has won high praises from the 
most judicious critics. 
The poems of Mrs. Mowatt, ezcept Pelayo 



and her dramatic pieces, are brief and fogi- 
tive, and generally wanting in that artistic 
finish of which she has frequently shown her- 
seif to be capable. 

All who know her personally, and those 
who are familiär with her history, will join 
in the exclamation of Mary Huwitt, in a rc- 
cent notice of her, " How excellent in char- 
acter, how energetic, unselfiah, deroted, u 
this interesting woman !" 



THK RAISING OF JAIRU8' DAÜGHTER. 



Withiic the darkened Chamber tat 

A proud but stricken form ; 
Upon her vigil-wasted cheeks 

The grief-wrung tears were warm ; 
And fastcr streamed they as ahe bent 

Above the couch of pain, 
Where lay a withering flower that wooed 

Those fond eye«' freshening rain. 

The raven tress on that young brow 

Was damp with dews of death ; 
And glossier grew her upraised eye 

With every fluttering breath. 
Coldly her slender fingen lay 

Within the mourner's grasp ; 
Lightly thcy presscd that fostering hand, 

And stüTened in its grasp. 

Thcn low the mother bent her knee, 

And cried in fenrent prayer — 
44 Hear me, O God ! mine own, my child, 

Oh, holy Father, spare ! 
My loved, my last, mine only one— 

Tear her not yet away ; 
Leave this cruahed heart its best, sole joy : 

Be merciful, I pray !" 

A radiance lit the maiden's face, 

Though fixed in death her eye ; 
A smile had met the angel's kisa 

That stole her parting sigh ! 
And round her cold Ups still that smile 

A holy brightness shed, 
As though she joyed her sinless soul 

To Hirn who gave had fled. 
The mother clasped the senseless form, 

And shrieked in wild despair, 
And kissed the icy Ups and check, 

And touched the dewy hair. 
" No warmth — no life — my child, my child ! 

Oh for one parting word, 
One murmur of that lutelike voice, 

Though bat an instant heard ! 

** She is not dead — she could not die — 

8o young, so fair, so pure ; 
Spare me, in pity spare this blow ! 

All eise I can endure. 
Take hope, take peace, this blighted head 

Strike with thy heavieat rod ; 
But leave me this, thy sweetest boon, 

Give back mv child, O God ! w 



The suppliant ceased ; her tears were stayed; 

Hushed were those wailings loud ; 
A hallowed peace crept o'er her soul ; 

Her head to eaxth was bowed 
Low as her knee ; for as she knelt, 

About her, lo ! a flood 
Of soft, celQstial lustre feil — 

A form beeide her stood. 

And slowly then her awe-etruck face 

And frighted eyes she raised ; 
Her heart leaped high : those clouded ort» 

Grew brighter as she gazed ; 
For oh ! they rested on a shape 

Majesu'c — yet so mild, 
Imperial dignity seemed blent 

With sweetness of a child. 

It spake not, but that saintüke smile 

Was füll of mercy's light, 
And power and pity from those eyes 

Looked forth in gentle might ; 
Those angel looks, that lofty mien, 

Have breathed without a word — 
«Trust, and thy faith shall win thee all: 

Behold, I am thy Lord !" 

He turns, and on that beanteoos clay 

His godlike glances rest ; 
Commandingly the pallid brow 

His potent fingen pressed : 
The frozen current flows anew 

Beneath that quickening hand ; 
The pale Ups, softly panting, move ; 

She breathes at his command ! 

The spirit in its kindred realm 

Has heard its Master's call ; 
And back returning at that voice, 

Resumes its earthly thralL 
And now from 'neath those snowy lids 

It shines with meeker light, 
As though 'twere chastened, purified, 

By even that transient flight 

Loud sweUs the mothei^s cry of joy : 

To Hirn how passing sweet ! 
Her child .she snatches to her breast, 

And sinks at Jesus* feet 
«Glory to thee, Almighty God! 

Who spared my heart this blow ; 
And glory to thine only Son — 

My 8avior , a hand I know !" 
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MY LIFE. 

Mt Ufa ia a fiury's gay dream, 

And thou art the genii. whose wand 

Tinte all things aroun<Twith the beam, 
The bloom of Titania's bright Und. 

A wish to my lipa never sprang, 
A hope in mine eyea never »hone, 

Bat, ere it was breathed by my tongue, 
To grant it thy footateps have flown. 

Thy joys, they have ever been mine, 
Thy sorrows, too often thine own ; 

The sun that on me still would shine, 
O'er thee threw its shadows alone. 

Life's garland then let us divido, 
Its roses I 'd (bin see thee wear, 

For one— but I know thoa wilt chide — 
Ah ! leave me its thorns, love, to bear ! 



LOVE. 



Thou conqueror's conqueror, mighty Love ! to thee 

Their crowns, their laureis, kings and heroesyield ; 
Lo ! at thy shrine great Antony bows the knee, 

Disdains his victor wreath, and flies the field ! 
From woman's lips A leides lists thy tone, 

And grasps the inglorioua distaff for his sword. 
An eastern soeptre at thy feet is thrown, 

A nation'8 worshipped idol owns thee lord ; 
And well fair Noorjehan his throne became, 
When erst she ruled his empire in thy name. 

The sorcerer Jarchas could to age restore 

Youth's faded bloom or childhood's vanished glee; 
Magician Love ! canst thou not yet do more 1 

Is not the faithful heart kept young by thee ? 
But ne'er tbat traitor-bosom formed to atray, 

Those perjured lipa whicL twice thy vows have 
breathed, 
Can know the rapture* of thy magic sway, 

Or find the baisam in thy garland wreathed ; 
Fancy or Folly may bis breast have moved, 
But he who wanden never truly loved. 



TIME. 



Nat, rail not at Time, though a tyrant he be, 
And say not he cometh, colossal in might, 
Our beauty to ravish, put Pleasure to flight, [tree ; 

And pluck away friends, e'en aa leaves from the 
And say not Love's torch, which like Vesta's should 

burn, 
The cold breath of Time soon to ashea will turn. 

You call Time a robber 1 Nay, he is not so : 
While Beauty's fair temple he rudely despoils, 
The mind to enrich with its plunder he toüs ; 

And, sowed in his furrows, doth wisdom not grow 1 
The magnet mid stars points the north still to view ; 
So Time 'mong our friends e'er discloses the true. 

Tho' cares then should gather, as pleasures flee by, 
Tho' Time from thy features the charm steal away, 
He '11 dim too mine eye, lest it see them decay ; 

And sorrows we've shared will knit closer love's tie: 
Then I '11 laugh at old Time, and at all he can do, 
For he'U roh me in vain, if he leave me but you ! 



THY WILL BE DONE. 

Thy will be done ! O heavenly King, 

I bow my head to thy decree ; 
Albeit my soul not yet may wing 

Its upward flight, great God, to thee ! - 

Though I raust still on earth abide, 
To toil, and groan, and suffer here, 

To seek for peace on sorrow's tide, 
And meet the world's unfeeling jeer. 

When heaven seemed dawning on my view; 

And I rejoieed my race was run, 
Thy righteous hand the bliss withdrew ; 

And still I say, *< Thy will be done !" 

And though the world can never more 

A world of sunshine be to me, 
Though all my fairy dreams are o'er, 

And Care pursues where'er I flee ; 

Though friends I loved — the dearest— best, 
Were acattered by the storm away, 

And scarce a hand I warmly pressed 
As fondly presses mine to-day : 

Yet must I live — must live for those 
Who mourn the ahadow on my brow, 

Who feel my hand can soothe their woea, 
Whose faithful hearts I gladden now. 

Yes, I will live — live to fulfil 
The noble mission scarce begun, 

And pressed with grief to murmur still, 
AU Wise ! All Just ! « Thy will be done !' 



ON A LOCK OF MY MOTHER'S HAIB. 



Whosi the eyes thou erst didst shade, 
Down what bosom hast thou rolled, 

O'er what cheek unchidden played, 
Tress of mingled brown and gold ! 

Round what brow, say, didst thou twine ! 

Angel-mother, it was thine ! 

Cold the brow that wore this braid, 
Pale the cheek this bright lock pressed, 

Dim the eyes it loved to shade, 
Still the ever-gentle breast— 

All that bosom's struggles past, 

When it held this ringlet last 

In that happy home above, 
Where all perfect joy hath birth, 

Thou dispensest good and love, 
Mother, as thou didst on earth. 

And though distant seems that sphere, 

8till I feel thee ever near. 

Though my longing eye now views 

Thy angelic mien no more, 
Still thy apirit can infuse 

Good in mine, unknown before. 
Still the voiee, from childhood dear, 
8teals upon my raptured ear — 

Chiding every wayward deed, 

Fondly praising every just, 
Whispering soft, when strength I need, 

" Loved one ! place in God thy trust '* 
Oh, 'tis more than joy to feel 
Thou art watching o'er my weal t 
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The fäther of Miss Bleecker (now Mrs. 
Meigs) was of the Bleecker family so long 
distinguished in the annals of New York, 
and among her patemal connexions were 
Mrs. Anne Eliza Bleecker and Mrs. Fau- 
geres, whose poems have been commented 
upon in an earlier part of this volume. Her 
maternal grandfather was the late Major Wil- 
liam Popham, the last survivor of the staff 



of Washington. In 1834 Miss Bleecker was 
married to Mr. Pierre E. F. McDonaJd, who 
died at the end of ten years. In 1845 she 
published an octavo volume entitled Poems 
by M. N. M., and she iias since written many 
poems and prose essays for the magazines, 
besides several volumes of stories for chil- 
dren, &c. In the autumn of 1848 she was 
married to Mr. Henry Meigs, of New York. 
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JUNE. 

Laüghiitolt thou cornest, 

Rosy June, 
With thy light and tripping feet, 
And thy garlands fresh and sweet, 

And thy waten all in tune ; 
With thy gift of buds and bell« 
For the uplands and the dells, 
With the wild-bird and the bee 
On the blossom or the tree, 
And my heart leaps forth to meet thee, 
With a joyous thrill to greet thee, 

Rosy June ; 
And I loYe the flashing ray 
Of the rivulets at play, 
As thcy sparkle into day, 

Rosy June ! 
Most lovely do I call thee, 
Laughing June ! 
For thy skies are bright and blue, 
As a sapphire's brilliant hue, 

And the heats of summer noon, 
Made cooler by thy breath — 
O'er the clover-scented heath, 

Which the scythe must sweep so soon : 
And thou fan'st the fevered cheek 
With thy sollest gales of balm, 
Till the pulse so low and weak 

Bcateth stronger and more calm. 
Kind physician, thou dost lend 
Like a tried and faithful friend, 
To the suffering and the weaiy every blesnng thou 
canst bring ; 
By the sick man's couch of pain, 
Like an angel, once again 
Thou hast shcd a gift of heaüng from the perfume- 
laden wing ; 
And the student's listless ear, 
As a dreamy sound and dear, 
Hath caught a pleasant murmur of the insoct's busy 
hum, 
Where arching branches meet 
O'er the turf beneath bis feet, 



And a thousand summer fancies with the melody 
have come ; 

And he turnet h from the page 

Of the prophet or the sage, 
And forgetteth all the wisdom of his books; 

For his heart is roving free 

With the butterfly and bee, 
And chimeth with the music of the brooks, 

Singing still their merry tune 

In the flashing light of noon, 
One cbord of thy sweet lyre, laughing June ! 

I have heart-aches many a one, 

Rosy June ! 
And I sometimes long to fly 

To a world of lore and light, 
Where the flowerets never die, 

Nor the day gives place to night ; 
Where the weariness and pain 

Of this mortal life are o'er, 
And we fondly dasp again 

All the loved ones gone before : 
And I think, to lay my head 
On some green and aheltered bed, 

Where, at dawning or at noon, 
Come the birds with liquid note 
In each tender, warbling throat, 

Or the breeze with mournful tune 
To sigh above my grave — 
Would be all that I should craTe, 
Rosy June! 

But when thou art o'er the earth, 
With thy blue and tranquil skies, 
And thy gushing melodiea, 

And thy many tones of mirth — 

When thy flowera perfume the air, 
And thy garlands wreathe the bough. 
And thy birthplace cven now 

Seems an Eden bright and fair — 

How my spirit shrinks away 
From the darkness of the tomb, 
And I shudder at its gloom 

While so beautiful the day. 

Yet I know the skies are bright 

In that land of love and light, 
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Brighter, fairer than thine own, lovely Jone ! 

No shadow dims the ray, 

No night obscures the day, 
Bat ever, ever reigneth high eteroal noon. 

A glimpae thou art of heaven, 

Lovely June ! 
Type of a purer clime 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Where the amaranth flowers are rife 
By the placid stream of life, 
For ever gently flowing ; 
Where the beauty of the rose 
In that land of soft repose 
Nor blight nor fading knows, 

In immortal fragrance blowing. 
And my prayer is still to see, 
In thy blessed ministry, 
A transient gleam of regions that are all divinely 
fair; 
A foretaste of the bliss 
In a holier world than this, 
And a place beside the loved ones who are safely 
gathered there. 



THE 6FELLS OF MEMORY. 

It was but the note of a summer bird, 
But a dream of the past in my heart it stirred, 
And wafted me fax to a breezy spot, 
Where blossomed the blue forget-me-not 
And the broad,green boughs gave a checkered gleam 
To the dancing waves of a mountain-stream, 
And there, in the heat of a summer day, 
Again on the velvet turf I lay, 
And saw bright shapes in the floating clouds, 
And reared fahr dorne« mid their fleecy shrouds, 
As I looked aloft to the azure sky, 
And longed for a bird's soft plumes to fly, 
Till lost in its depths of purity. 

Alas ! I have waked frorn that early dream : 
Far, far away is the mountain-stream ; 
And the dewy turf) where so oft I lay, 
And the woodland flowers, they are far away ; 
And the skies that once were to me so blue, 
Now bend above with a darker hue : 
And yet I may wander in fancy back 
At Memory's call to my childhood's track, 
And the fount of thougbt hath been deeply stirred 
By the passing note of a summer bird. 

It was but the rush of the autumn wind, 
But it left a spell of the past behind, 
And I was abroad with my brothers twain 
In the tangled patbs of the wood again : 
Where the leaves were rustling beneath our feet, 
And the merry shout of our gleesome mood 
Was echoed far in the solitude, 
As we caught the prize which a kindly breeze 
8ent down in a shower from the chestnut-trees. 

Oh ! a weary time hath passed away 
Since my brothers were out by my side at play ; 
A weary time, with its weight of care, 
And its toil in the city's crowded air, 
And its pining wish for the hilltops high ; 
For the laughing stream and the clear blue sky ; 



For the shaded dell, and the leafy halls 

Of the old green wood where the sunlight falls. 

But T see the haunts of my early days — 
The old green wood where the sunshine plays, 
And the flashing stream in its course of light, 
And the hilltops high, and the sky so bright, 
And the silent depths of the shaded dell, 
Where the twilight shadows at noonday feil : 
And the mighty charm which hath conquered theee 
Is naught, save a rush of the autumn breeze. 

It was but a violet's faint perfume, 
But it bore me back to a quiet room, 
Where a gentl* girl in the spring-time gay 
Was breathing her fair young life away, 
Whose light through the rose-hued curtains feil, 
And tinted her cheek like the ocean-shell ; 
And the southern breeze on its fragrant wings 
Ötole in with its tale of all lovely things ; [bours, 
Where Love watched on through the long, long 
And Friendship came with its gift of flowers ; 
And Death drew near with a stealthy tread. 
And lightly pillowed in dual her head, 
And scaled up gently the lids so fair, 
And damped the brow with its clustering hair, 
And left the maiden in slumber deep, 
To waken no more from that tranquil aleep. 

Then we laid the flower her band had pressed 
To wither and die on her gentle breast ; 
And back to the shade of that quiet room 
I go with the violet's faint perfume. 



LOVE'S ASPIRATION. 



Wh at shall I ask for thee, 
Beloved, when at the silent eve or golden morn 
I seek the Eternal Throne on bended knee, 
And to the God of Love my soul is borne, 

Ascending through the angel-guarded air, 
On the swift wings of Prayer ? 

What shall I ask ? the bliss 
Of earth'B poor votaries ? pleasures that must fade 
As dew from summer blossom 1 Oh ! for this 
Thy fresh young spirit, dear one, was not made : 

Purer and holier must its blessings be— 
I ask not this for thee.~~. 

For thee, fair child, for thee, 
In thy fresh, budding girlhood, shall my prayer 
Go up unceasing, that the witchery 
Of earthly tones alluring may not snare 

Thy heart from purer things ; but God's own hand 
Lead to the better land. 

Ever shall Love for thee 
Implore Heaven's best and höhest benison, 
Its perfect peace — that peace which can not be 
The gift of Earth ; for this when upward borne 

My soul grows earnest, angel-lips of flame 
May echo thy sweet name. 

Ay, in their world of light 
Immortal voiees catch a mother's prayer, 
And whU» I kneel, some waiting seraph bnght, 
Swift op expanded wing, the boim may bear, 

And,Uoft as falling dewdropsAkindly shed 
Heaven's peace o'ex taf ^wix^\iwA. 



FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 



Frances S abgent Osgood is of a Family 
of poets. Mrs. Anna Maria Wells, whose 
abilities are illustrated in another part of 
this volume, is the daughter of her mother ; 
Mrs. E. D. Harrington, the author of various 
graceful compositions, is her younger sister, 
and the late Mr. A. A. Locke, a brilliant and 
elegant writer in prose and verse, for many 
years connected with the public Journals, 
was her brother. She is a native of Boston, 
where her father, Mr. Joseph Locke, was a 
merchant. Her earlier life, however, was 
passed principally in Hingham, a village of 
peculiarbeauty, well calculated toarouse the 
dormant poetry of the soul ; and here, even 
in childhood, she became noted for her po- 
etical powers. In their exercise she was 
rarher aided than discouraged by her parents, 
who were proud of the genius, and sympa- 
tnized with all the aspirations of their child. 
The unusual merit of some of her first pro- 
ductions attracted the notice of Mrs. Lydia 
M. Child, who was then editing a Juvenile 
Miscellany, and who foresaw the reputation 
which her young contributor has since ac- 
quired. Miss Locke, employing the nom de 
plume of "Florence," made it widely famil- 
iär by her numerous compositions for the 
Miscellany, as well as, subsequently, for other 
periodicals. 

In 18t»4 she became acquamted with Mr. 
S. S. Osgood, the painter — a man of genius 
in his profession — whose life of various ad- 
venture is füll of romantic interest ; and 
while, soon after, she was sitting for a Por- 
trait, the artist told her his stränge vicissi- 
tudes by sea and land ; how as a sailor-boy 
he clirabed the dizzy main-top in the stonn ; 
how in Europe he followed, with his palette, 
in the track of the flute-playing Goldsmith ; 
and among the 

Antrea rwt and desorts Jdle, 
Rough quarrtet, rockt, and hill« whoee heads touch hearen, 

of South America, had found in pictures of the 
Crucifixion and of the liberator Bolivar — the 
rode productions of his untaught pencil — 
parepom to the hearts of the peasant, the 
robber, and the partisan. She listened, like 



the fair Venetian : they were married, and 
soon after went to London, where Mr. Os- 
good had sometime before been a pupil of the 
Royal Academy. 

During this visit to the Great Metropolis 
which lasted four years, Mr. Osgood was 
successful in his profession — painting poi 
traits of Lord Lyndhurst, the poet Campbell, 
Mrs. Norton, and many others — which se- 
cured for him an enviable reputation ; and 
Mrs. Osgood made herseif known by her cos 
tributions to the magazines, by a miniatuit 
volume entitled The Casket of Fate, and by 
the collect] on of her poems published by 
Edward Churton, in 1839, under the title of 
A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New Eng* 
land. She was now twenty-three years of 
age, and this volume contained all her early 
compositions which then met the approval 
of her judgment. Among them are many 
pieces of grace and beauty, such as belong 
to joyous and hopeful girlhood, and one, oft 
more ambitious character, under the name 
of Elfrida — a dramatic poem, founded upou 
i neiden ts in early English history — in which 
there are signsof more strengih and tender 
ness, and promise of greater achievementb, 
though it is without the unity and proportioo 
necessary to success in this kind of writing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osgood returned to the Uni- 
ted States in 1843, and they have since reta- 
ded in New York, though occasionally ab- 
sent, as the pursuit of his profession or ili 
health has called Mr. Osgood to other p*rts 
of the country. Mrs. Osgood has been en- 
gaged in various literary oecupations ; has 
edited, among other things, The Poetry of 
Flowers and Flowers of Poetry, (New York, 
1841,) and The Floral Offering, (Philadel- 
phia, 1847,) two richly embelli&hed Souve- 
nirs ; has published a collection of her po- 
ems, (New York, 1846,) and has been one 
of the most constant and populär contribu- 
tors to the literary magazines. She has done 
much in prose ; but all her compositions of 
this class are instinet with tke poetical spiriu 
She is at times forcible and original, and is 
frequently picturesque; but throughout all 
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appears the poet, and the affectionate and 
enthusiastic woman. Of none of our wri- 
ters has the excellence been more steadily 
progressive. Every month her powers have 
seemed to expand and her sympathies to 
deepen. With an ear delicately susceptible 
to the harmonies of language, and a light 
and pleasing fancy, she always wrote musi- 
cally and often with elegance ; but her later 



poems are marked by a freedom of style, a 
tenderness of feeling, and a wisdom of ap- 
prehension, and are informed with a grace, so 
undefinable, but so pervading and attractive, 
that the consideration to which she is enti- 
tled is altogether different in kind, as well as 
in degree, from that which was awarded to 
the playful, piquant, and capricious imprp 
visatrice of former years. 



A PAREWELL TO A HAPPY DAY. 



Good-bt, good-hy, thou gracious, golden day: 
Through lunünous teara thou smilest, far away 
In the blue heaven, thy swcet farewell to me, 
And I, through my teara, gaze and smile with thee. 

I see the last faint, glowing amber gleam 
Of thy rieh pinion, like a lovely dream, 
Whose floating glory melts within the sky, 
And now thou 'rt passed for ever from mine eye ! 

Were we not friends — best friends — my cherished 
Did I not treasure every eloquent ray [day ? 

Of golden light and love thou gavest me ? 
And have I not been true— most true to thee 1 

And thou — thou cam6st like a joyous bird, 
Whose sacred wings by heaven's own ah* were 
And lowly sang me all the happy time [stirred, 
Dear, soothing stories of that blissful clime ! 

And more, oh ! more than this, there came with thee, 
From Heaven, a stranger, rare and bright to me— 
A new, sweet joy — a smiling angel guest, 
That softly asked a home within my breast 
For talking sadly with my soul alone, 
I heard far oiF and faint a music tone : 
It seemed a spirit's call — so soft it gtole 
On fairy wings into my waiting soul. 

I knew it summoned me to something sweet, 
And so I followed it with faltering feet — 
And found — what I had prayed for with wild tears — 
A rest, that soothed the lingering grief of years ! 
So for that deep, perpetual joy, my day ! 
And for all lovely things that came to play 
In thy glad smile — the pure and pleading flowers 
That crowned with their frail bloom thy fiying hours : 
The sunlit clouds — the pleasant air that played 
Its low lute-music mid the leafy shade — 
And, dearer far, the tenderness that taught 
My soul a new and richer thrill of thought : 

For thesc— for all — bear thou to Heaven for me 
The gTateful thanks with which I mission thee ! 
Then should thy sisters, wasted, wrongcd, upbraid, 
Speak thou for me— for thou wert not betrayed ! 
Twas little, true, I could to thee impart — 
I, with my simple, frail, and way ward heart ; 
But that I strove the diamond sands to light. 
In Life'8 rieh hour-glaas, with Love's rainbow flight : 

And that one generous spirit owed to me 

A moment of exuhing ecstasy ; 

And that I won o'er wrong a queenly sway — 

For this, thou It smile for me in Heaven, my Day ! 

18 



HAD WE BUT MET. 



Had we but met in life's delicious spring, 
Ere wrong and falsehood taught me doubt and fear, 

Ere hope came back with worn and wounded wing, 
To die upon the heart she could not cheer : 

Ere I love's precious pearl had vainly lavished, 
Pledging an idol deaf to my despair — 

Ere one by one the buds and blooms were ravished 
From life's rieh garland by the clasp of Care. 

Ah, had we then but met ! I dare not listen 
To the wild whispers of my fancy now ! 

My füll heart beats — my sad, drooped lashes glisten : 
I hear the music of thy boyhood's vow ! 

I see thy dark eyes lustrous with love's meaning, 
I feel thy dear hand soflly clasp my own ; 

Thy noble form is fondly o'er me leaning — , 
It is too much — but ah ! the dream has flown ! 

How had I poured this passionate heart's devottat 
In voiceless rapture on thy manly breast ; 

How had I hushed each sorrowful emotion, 
Lulled by thy love to sweet, untroubled rest ! 

How had I knelt hour after hour beside thee» 
When from thy lips the rare, scholastic lors 

Fell on the soul that all but deified thee, 
While at each pause, I. childlike, prayed for nvore 

How had I watched the shadow of each feeling 
That moved thy soul, glance o'er that radiaut face, 

" Taming my wild heart" to that dear revealibg, 
And glorying in thy genius and thy grace : 

Then hadst thou loved me with a love abiding, 
And I had now been less unworthy thee ; 

For I was generous, guileless, and confiding — 
A frank enthusiast — buoyant, fresh, and free. 

But now, my Iofticst aspirations perished, 
My holiest hopes — a jest for lips profane— 

The tenderest yearnings of my soul uncherisned — - 
A soul-worn slave in Custom's iron chain : 

Checked by those tiea that make my lightest sign, 
My faintest blush, at thought of thee, a crime : 

How must I still my heart, and school my eye, 
And count in vain the slow, dull steps of Time ! 

Wilt thou come back 1 Ah ! what avails to ask thee, 

Since Honor, Faith, forbid thee to return 1 
Yet to forgetfulness I dare not task thee, 

Lest thou too soon that easy lesson learn ! 
Ali, come not back, love ! e ven through meraory 's eai 

Thy tone's melodious murmur thrills my heart; 
Come not with that fond smile, so frank, so dear— 

While yet we may, let us for evet ^*x\A 
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TO THE SPIEIT OP POBTRY. 

/ Lk ave me not yet ! Leave me not cold and lonely, 
/ Thou dear ideal of my pining beart ! 

I Thou art the friend — the beautiful — the only, 

V ^^. Whom I would kcep, though all the world depart 
Thou, that dost veil the frailest flower with glory, 

Spirit of light, and lovelineas, and truth ! 
Thou that didst teil me a sweet, fairy story, 

Of the dim future, in my wistful youth ; 
Thou, who canst weave a halo round the spirit, 
Through which naught mean or evil dare intrude, 
Resume not yet the gift, which I inherit 
From Heaven and thee, that dearest, höhest good ! 
Lrave me not now ! Leave me not cold and lonely, 
Thou starry prophet of my pining heart ! 
Thou art the friend — the tenderest — the only, 
With whom, of all, 't would be despair to part 

Thou that cam'st to me in my dreaming childhood, 

Shaping the changeful clouds to pageants rare, 
Peopling the smiling vale and shaded wildwood 

With airy beings, faint yet strangely fair ; 
Teil in g me all the seaborn breeze was saying, 

While it went whispering thro' the willing leavea, 
Bidding me listen to the light rain playing 

Its pleasant tune about the household eavea ; 
Tuning the low, sweet ripple of the river, 

Till its melodious murmur seemed a song, 
A tender and sad chant, repeated ever, 

A sweet, impassioned plaint of love and wrong — 
Lteave me not yet ! Leave me not cold and lonely, 

Thou star of proraise o'er my clouded path ! 
Leave not the life that borrows from thee only 

All of delight and beauty that it hath. 

Thou, that when others knew not how to love me, 

Nor cared to fathom half my yearning soul, 
Didst wreathe thy flowers of light around, above me, 

To woo and win me from my grief 's control : 
By all my dreams, the passionate and holy, 

When thou hast sung love's lullaby to me, 
By all the childlike worship, fond and lowly, 

Which I have lavished upon thine and thee ; 
By all the lays my simple lute was learning, 

To echo from thy voiee, stay with me still ! 
Once flown — alas ! for thee there 's no returning : 

The charm will die o'er valley, wood, and Kill. 
Teil me not Time, whosc wing my brow has shaded, 

Has witherM spring'ssweet bloom within my heart: 
Ah, no ! the rose of love is yet unfaded, 

Though hope and joy, its sister flowers, depart 

Well do I know that I have wronged thine altar 

With the light offe rings of an idler's mind, 
And thus, with shame, my pleading prayer I falter, 

Leave me not, spirit ! deaf, and dumb, and blind : 
Deaf to the mystic harmony of Nature, 

Blind to the beauty of her stars and flowers ; 
Jjeave me not, heavenly yet human teacher, 

Lonely and lost in this cold world of ours. 
Heaven knows I need thy music and thy beauty 

8 tili to beguile me on my weary way, 
To lighten to my soul the cares of duty, 

And bless with radiant dreams the darkened day : 
1 o cnarm my wild heart in the worldly revel, 

Lest I, too, join the aimless, false, and vain ; 
I 



Let me not lower to the soulless ievel 

Of those whom now I pity and dindam. ,' 

Leave me not yet — leave me not cold and ptmaf, |i 

Thou bird of paradise, whose plumee of light, I 

Where'er they rested, left a glory shining ; L 

Fly not to heaven, or let me share thy ffight ,1 



REFLECTIONS. 

Ask why the holy starlight, or the blnan 
Of summer blossoms, or the balm that floate 
From yonder Uly like an angePs breath, 
Is lavished on such men ! God gives them all 
For some high end ; and thus the seeming 
Of her rieh soul — its starlight purity, 
Its every feeling deUcate as a flower, 
Its tender trust, its generous confidence, 
Its wondering disdain of littleneaa — 
These, by the coarscr sense of those around her 
Uncomprehended, may not all be vain : 
But win them — they unwitting of the spell— 
By ties unfelt, to nobler, loftier life. 
And they dare blame her ! they whoee every th«qgM^ 
Look, utterance, act, has more of evil in't, 
Than e'cr she dreamed of or could widerstand; 
And she must blush before them, with a heart 
Whose lightest throb is worth their all of lue ! 
They boast their charity : oh, idle boast ! 
They give the poor, forsooth, food, fuel, aheiter; 
Faint, chüTd, and worn, her *ou/implored a pittanoa, 
Her soul asked alms of theirs and was denied ! 

It was not much it came a-begging for, 
A simple boon, only a gcntle thought, 
A kindly judgment of such deeds of hers 
As passed their understanding, but to her 
Seemed natural as the blooming of a flower: 
For God taught her — but they had learned of i 
Their meagre task of how to mete out love, 
A selfish, sensual love, most unlike hers. 
God taught the tendril where to cling, and aha 
Learned the same lovely lesson, with the same 
Unquestioning and pliant trust in Hirn. 

And yet that He should let a lyre of heaven 
Be played on by such hands, with Urach so rode, 
Might wake a doubt in less than perfect fiuth» 
Perfect as mine, in bis beueficence. 



LENORR. 

Oh ! fragile and fair, as the delicate chalicee, 
Wrought with so rare and subtle a skill, 

Bright rclics, that teil of the pomp of those peJacea, 
Venicc — the sea-goddess — glories in still. 

Whose exquisite texture, transparent and tender, 
A pure blush alone from the ruby wine takea ; 

Yet ah ! if some false hand, profaning its splendor, 
Dares but to taint it with poison — it break* ! 

So when Love poured through thy pure heart hi* 
lightning, 

On thy pale cheek the soft rose-hue* awoke— 
8o when wild Passion, that timid heart frighteniaa^ 

Poisoned the treasure— it trembled and brate ! 
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THE COCOA-NUT TEBB. 

Oh, the green and the graceful — the cocoa-nut tree ! 
The lone and the lofty — it loves like me 
The flash, the foam of the heaving sea, 

And the sound of the surging waves 

In the shore'a nnfathomed caves : 
With its stately shaft, and its verdant crown, 
And its fruit in Clusters drooping down — 
Some of a soft and tender green, 
And some all ripe and brown between, 
And fiowers, too, blending their lovelier grace 
Like a blush through the tresses on Beauty's face. 
Oh, the lovely, the free, 
The cocoa-nut tree, 

Is the tree of all trees for me ! 

The willow, it waves with a tenderer motion, 
The oak and the elm with more majesty rise ; 

But give me the cocoa, that loves the wild ocean, 
And shadows the hut where the island-girl lies. 

In the Nicobar islands, each cottage you see, 
Is built of the trank of the cocoa-nut tree, 
While its leaves matted thickly , and many times o'er, 
Make a thatch for its roof and a mat for its floor; 
Its shells the dark islander's beverage hold — . 
Tis a goblet as(pure as a goblet of gold. ^ A 

Oh, the cocoa-nut tree, ' 

That blooms by the sea, 
Is the tree of all trees for me ! 

In the Nicobar isles of the cocoa-nut tree, 
They build the light shallop — the wild, the free ; 
They weave of its fibres so firm a sail, 
It will weather the rudest southern gale ; 
They fill it with oil, and with coarse jaggree— 
With arrack and coir, from the cocoa-nut tree. 

The lone, the free, 

That dwells in the roar 

Of the echoing shore — 
Oh, the cocoa-nut tree for me ! 
Rieh is the cocoa-nufs milk and meat, 
And its wine, the pure palm-wine, is sweet ; 
It is like the bright spirits we sometimes meet — 

The wine of the cocoa-nut tree : 
For they tie up the embryo bud's soft wing, 
From which the blossoms and nuts would spring ; 
And thus forbidden to bless with bloom 
Its native air, and with soft perfume, 
The subtle spirit that struggles there 
Distils an essence more rieh and rare, 
And instead of a blossom and fruitage birth, 
The delicate palm-wine oozes forth. 

Ah, thus to the child of genius, too, 
The rose of beauty is oft denied ; 
But all the richer, that high heart, through 

The torrent of feeling poura its tide, 
And purer and fonder, and far more true, 
Is that passionate soul in its lonely pride. 
Oh, the fresh, the free, 
The cocoa-nut tree, 
Is the tree of all trees for me ! 
The glowing sky of the Indian fslea, 
Lovingly over the cocoa-nut smiles, 
And die Indian maiden lies below, 
Where its leaves their graceful soadow throw : 



She weavea a wreath of the rosy shells 

That gern the beach where the cocoa dwells ; 

8he binds them into her long black hair, 

And they blush in the braids like rosebuda there ; 

Her soft brown arm, and her graceful neck, 

With those ocean-blooms she joys to deck* 

Oh, wherever you see 

The cocoa-nut tree, 
There will a picture of beauty he ! 



A MOTHER'S PRAYER IN ILLNSSS. 



Tes, take them first, my Father ! Let my dores 
Fold their white wings in heaven, safe on thy breast, 
Ere I am called away : I dare not leave [hearts ! 
Their young hearts here, their innocent, thoughtless 
Ah, how the shadowy train of future ills 
Comes sweeping down life's vista as I gaze ! 

My May ! my careless, ardent-tempered May— 
My frank and frolic child, in whose blue eyes 
Wild joy and passionate wo alternate rise ; 
Whose cheek the morning in her soul illumes; 
Whose little, loving heart a word, a glance, 
Can sway to grief or glee ; who leaves her play, 
And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms 
Each moment for a kiss, and softly asks, 
With her clear, flutelike voiee, u Do you love me 1" 
Ah, let me stay ! ah, let me still be by, 
To answer her and meet her warm caress ! 
For I away, how oft in this rough world 
That earnest question will be asked in vain ! 
How oft that eager, passionate, petted heart, 
Will shrink abashed and chilled, to learn at length 
The hateful, withering lesson of distrust ! 
Ah ! let her nestle still upon this breast, 
In which each shade that dims her darling face 
Is feit and answered, as the lake refiect* 
The clouds that cross yon smiling heaven ! and thou, 
My modest Ellen — tender, thoughtful, true ; 
Thy soul attuned to all sweet harmonies : 
My pure, proud, noble Ellen ! with thy gifts 
Of genius, grace, and loveliness, half hidden 
'Neath the soft veil of innate modesty, 
How will the world's wild discord reach thy heart 
To startle and appal ! Thy generous scorn 
Of all things base and mean — thy quick, keen taste, 
Dainty and delicate — thy instinetive fear 
Of those unworthy of a soul so pure, 
Thy rare, unchildlike dignity of mien, 
All — they will all bring pain to thee, my child ! 
And oh, if even their grace and goodness meet 
Cold looks and careless greetings, how will all 
The latent evil yet undiseiplined 
In their young, tiraid souls, forgiveness find ? 
Forgiveness, and forbearance, and soft chidings, 
Which I, their mother, learned of Love to give ! 
Ah, let me stay ! — albeit my heart is weary, 
Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat, 
That finds no echo in this busy world 
Which can not pause to answer — tired alike 
Of joy and sorrow, of the day and night : 
Ah, take them first, my Father, and then me ! 
And for their sakes, for their sweet sakes, my Fathei, 
Let me find rest beeide t\\&u\, «X taj feeNA 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 



1 Of »ach ia the kinfdom of hMven." 



Air» yet we check and chide 
The ahy angels as they float about us, 
With rules of so-called wisdom, tili they grow 
The same tarne slaves to custom and the world. 
And day by day the fresh frank soul that looked 
Out of those wiatful eyes, and smiling played 
Witb the wild roses of that changing cheek, 
And modulated all those earnest tones, 
And danced in those light foot-falls to a Urne 
Heart-heard by them, inaudible to us, 
Folds closer its pure wings, whereon the hues 
They caught in heaven already pale and pine, 
And shrinks amazed and scared back from our gaze. 
And so the evil grows. The gracefiil flower 
May have its own swcet way in bud and bloom — 
May drink, and dare with upturned gaze the light, 
Or nestle 'neath the guardian leaf, or wave 
Its fragrant bells to every roving breeze, 
Or wreathe with blushing grace the fragile spray 
In bashful loveliness. The wild wood-bird 
May plume at will his wings, and soar or sing ; 
The mountain brook may wind where'er it would, 
Dash in wild music down the deep ravine, 
Or, rippling drowsily in forest haunts, 
Dream of the floating cloud, the waving flower, 
And murmur to itself sweet Iulling words 
In broken tones so like the faltering speech 
Of early childhood: but our human flowers, 
Our soul-birds, caged and pining — they must sing 
And grow, not as their own but our caprice 
Suggests, and so the blossom and the lay 
Are but half bloom and music at the best 
And if by chance some brave and buoyant soul, 
More bold or less forgetful of the lessons 
God taught them first, disdain the rule — the bar — 
And, wildly beautiful, rebellious rise, 
How the hard world, half startled from itself, 
Frowns the bright Wanderer down, or turns away, 
And leaves her lonely in her upward path. 
Thank God ! to such his smile is not denieeV 



A SERMON. 



Thou discord in this choral harmony ! 
That dost profane the loveliest light and air 
God ever gave : be still, and look, and listen ! 
Canst see yon fair cloud floating in the sun, 
And blush not, watching its serener Iife ? 
Canst hear the fragrant grass grow up toward God, 
With low, perpetual chant of praise and prayer, 
Nor grieve that your soul grows the other way ? 
Forego that tone, made harsh by a hard heart, 
And hearken, if yon 're not afraid to hearken, 
Yon robin's careless carol, glad and sweet, 
Mocking the sunshine with his merry trill : 
Öuppose you try to chord your voico with his — 
But first, learn love and wisdom of him, lady ! 

How dare you bring your inharmonious heart 
To such a scene ? How dare you let your voice 
Talk out of tune so with the voice of God 
In eaith and sky 1 The balmy air about you 



Is Heaven's great ght, vouchsafed to you tomaka 
Vocal with all melodious trutha, and yon 
Fret H with fälse words, from a falser soul, 
And poison it with the breath of calamny ! 
Leam reverence, bold one, for rrae Nature*s heart, 
If not for that your sister woman bears ! 
For Nature's heart, pleading in every wave, 
That wastes its wistful music at your feet. 

Take back your cold, inane, and carpfng mind 
Into the world you came from and belong to — 
The world of common cares and sordid aims : 
These happy haunts can spare yon, little one ! 
The dew-fed grass will grow as well without von, 
The woodland choirs will scarce require your voice, 
The starlit wave without your smile wÜl glisten, 
The proud patrician trees will mise you not 

Go, waste God*s glorious boon of nimmer hours 
Among your mates, as shallow, in srnaü talk 
Of dress, or weather, or the last elopement ! 
Go, mar the canvass with distorted face 
Of dog or cat ; or worse, profan ely mock, 
With gaudy beads, the pure light-painted flower! 
Go, trim your cap, embroider your visite, 
Crocher a purse, do any petty thing : 
But, in the name of truth, religion, beauty, 
Let Nature's marvellous mystery alone, 
Nor ask such airs, such skics, to waste the weatth 
They keep for nobler beings, upon you ! 
Or stay, and learn of every bird and bloom, 
That sends its heart to Heaven in song or sigh, 
The lesson that you need — the law of love ! 



THE CHILD PLAYING WITH A WATCH. 



Art thou playing with Time in thy sweet baby- 

gleel 

Will he pause on his pinions to frolic with theel 
Oh, show him those shadowless, innocent eye«, 
That smile of bewildered and beaming surprise ; 
Let him look on that cheek where thy rieh 

reposes, 
Where dimples are playing " bopeep" with the 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and 



And clasp his rough neck with thy soft wreathing 

arm. 
Perhap8 thy bewitching and infantine 
May win him, for once, to delay in his 
To pause, ere he rifle, relentless in flight, 
A blossom so glowing of bloom and of light : 
Then, then would I keep thee, my beautiful chfld, 
With thy blue eyes unshadowed, thy blush unde- 

filed— 
With thy innocence only to guard thee from ill, 
In life's sunny dawning, a lily-bud süU ! 
Laugh on, my own Ellen ! that voice, which to um 
Gives a Wartung so solemn, makea music for thee ; 
And while I at those sounds feel the idler's annoy. 
Thou hear'st but the tick of the pretty gold toy ; 
Thou seest but a smile on the brow of the churl— 
May his frown never awe thee, my own baby-giri. 
And oh, may his step, as he wanden with thee, 
Light and soft as thine own little fiury tread he I 
While still in all seasons, in storms and fair weather« 
May Time and my Ellen be playmates together. 
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LABOR. 



Pause not to dream of the future before ua : 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that com« o'er ua ; 
Hark, how Creation'a deep, musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falten in flowing ; 
Ncver the little aeed atopa in ita growing ; 
More and more richly the Roaeheart keepa glowing, 

Till from ita nouriahing stem it ia riven. 

" Labor ia worehip !" — the robin ia «inging : 
" Labor ia worehip !" — the wild bee ia ringing : 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upapringing 

8peaks to thy aoul from out nature'« great heart 
From the dark cloud flows the life-givlng ahower; 
From the rough aod blows the soft breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rieh coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ahrinka Crom hia part 

Labor ia life ! — *T ia the «tili water faileth ; "— ** 

Idleneaa ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark ruat aaaaileth ! 

Flowers droop and die in the stülnesa of noon. 
Labor ia glory ! — the flying cloud lightena; 
On!y the waving wing changes and brightena ; 
Idle heart« only the dark future frightena : [tune ! 

Play the sweet keya, wouldat thou keep them in 

Labor is reat — from the aorrows that greet na ; 
Reat from all petty vexationa that meet ua, 
Reat from «n-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world-ayrena that Iure ua to iU. 
Work — and pure alumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work — thou «halt ride over Gare's Coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath Wo'« weeping wülow ! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 

Labor is health — Lo ! the huabandman reaping, 
How through hia veins goes the life-current leaping ! 
How his strong arm in ita stalwart pride «weeping, 

True as a sunbeam the swift aickle guidea. 
Labor is wealth — in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rieh the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest blowoth ; 

Temple and atatue the marble block hidea. 

Droop not tho'shame^in and anguish are round thee! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ! 
Look to yon pure heaven amiling beyond thee : 

Rest not content in thy darkneas — a clod ! 
Work — for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly : 
Labor ! — all labor ia noble and holy : 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to tigr God. 



«• I would not betray her to any but you ; 
But the aecret is aafe with a apirit so true—- 
It will reat in your bosom in sUcnce profound." 
The violet bent her blue eye to the ground : 
A tear and a smile in her loving look lay, 
While the light-wingld gossip went whirring away. 

" I will teil you a secret," the honeybee said, 
And the young lily lifled her beautiful head 
" The violet thinks, with her timid blue eye, 
To paas for a bloasom enchantingly shy ; 
But for all her sweet manners, so modest and pure, 
She gossipa with every gay bird that ainga to her. 

" Now let me advise you, sweet flower, aa a friend, 
Oh, ne'er to such beings your confidence lend ; 
It grievea me to aee one, all guileleaa like you, 
Thus wronging a spirit so trustful and true : 
But not for the world, love, my secret betray !" 
And the little light gossip went buzzing away. 

A blush in the lily's cheek trcmbled and fled : 
" I 'm sorry he told me," she tenderly said ; 
* If I may n't trust the violet, pure as she seema, 
I must fold in my own heart my beautiful dreama." 
Was the miachief well managed 1 fair lady is't truel 
Did the light garden gossip take leaaona of you ! 



TO A FRIEND. 



GARDEN G088IP, 



▲CC0UNT1HQ FOR THE COOLNE89 BETWXCN THt 
LILY AND VIOLET. 



M I will teil you a secret," the honeybee 
To a violet drooping her dew-laden head ; 
<* The lily 's in love ! for she listened last night, 
While her aistera all slept in the holy moonlight, 
To a zephyr that just had been rocking the rose, 
Where, hidden, I hearkened in aeeming repose. 



I 



Oh, no ! never deem her less worthy of love, 
That once she has trusted, and truated in vain ! 

Could you turn from the timid and innocent dove, 
If it flew to your breast from a savage'a chain 1 

She, too, is a dove, in her guileleaa affection, 
A child in confiding and worshipping truth ; 

Half broken in heart, she has flown for protection 
To you : will you chill the sweet promise of youth 1 

To a being so fragile, affection ia life : 
A roaebud. unblessed by a smile from above, 

When with bloora and with fragrance its bosom ia 
rife — 
A bee without sweets — she must perish or love ! 

You have heard of those magical circlea of flowera, 
Which in place« laid waste by the lightning are 
found; 
Where they say that the fairies have charmed the 
night hours, 
With their luminous footsteps enriching the 
ground. 

Believe me — the passion she cheriahed of yore, 
That brought, like the atorm-flash, at once on ita 
wing 

Destruction and splendor, like that hurried o'er, 
And left in its track but the wild fairy-ring- 

All rife with fair blossoms of fancy, and feeling. 
And hope, that spring forth from the desolate 
gloom, 
And whoae breath in rieh incenae ia softly up 
stealing, 
To brighten your pathway with beauty andbloom» 
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EURYDICE. 



With heart that thrilled to every earnest line, 
I had been reading o'er that antique story, 

Wherein the youth half human, half divine, 
Of all love-lore the Eidolon and glory, 

Chlld of the Sun, with Music's pleading spell, 
In Pluto's palace swept, for love, his golden «hell ! 

And in the wild, sweet legend, dimly traccd, 
My own heart' s history unfolded seemed : 

Ah, lost one ! by thy lover-minstrel graced 
With homage pure au ever woman dreamed, 

Too fondly worahipped, since such fate befeil, 
Was it not sweet to die — because beloved too well ? 

The scene is round me. — Throncd araid the gloom, 

As a flower smilcs on <A2tna's fatal breast, 
Young Proserpine beside her lord doth bloom ; 
And near — of Orpheus* soul, oh, idol blcst ! — 
While low for thee he tunes his lyre of light, 
I see thy meek, fair form dawn through that lurid 
night! 

I see the glorious boy — his dark locke wreathing 

Wildly the wan and spiritual brow ; 
His sweet, curved lip the soul of music breathing ; 
His blue Greek eyes, that spcak Love's loyal vo w ; 
I see hira bend on thee that eloquent glance, 
The while thosc wondrous notes the realm of tcrror 
trance. 

I see his face, with more than mortal beauty 
Kindling, as, armed with that sweet lyre alone, 

Pledgcd to a holy and heroic duty, 
He Stands serene before the awful throne, 

And looks on Hades' horrors with clear eyes, 
Since tliou, his own ad o red Eurydice, art nigh ! 

Now soft and low a prelude sweet uprings, 
As if a prisoned angel — pleading there 

For life and love — wcre fettered 'neath the strings, 
And poured his passionate soul upon the air ! 

Anon it clangs with wild, exultant swcll, 
Till the füll pean peals triumphantly through hell ! 

And thou, thy pale hands meekly lock'd before thee, 
Thy sad eyes drinking life frora his dear gaze — 
Thy Ups apart — thy hair a halo o'er thee, 

Trailing around thy throat its golden maze — 
Thus, with all words in passionate silence dying, 
Within thy soul I hear Love's eager voice replying : 

u Play on, mine Orpheus ! Lo ! while theso are 
gazing, 
Charmed into statues by thy God-taught strain, 
I — I alone, to thy dear face upraising 

My tearful glance, the life of life regain ; 
For every tone that steals into my heart 
Doth to its worn, weak pulse a mighty power impart. 

Play on, mine Orpheus ! while thy music floate 
Through the dread realm, divine with truth and 

grace, 
See, dear one, how the chain of linkld notes 

Has fettered every spirit in its place ! 
Even Death, beside me, still and helpless lies ; 
And strives in vain to chill my frame with bis cold 
eyes. 
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8 tili, mine own Orpheus, sweep the golden lyre: 

Ah ! dost thou mark how gentle Proserptne, 

With clasp£d hands, and eyes whose axure fire 

Gleams through quick tears, thrilled by thy ky, 

doth lean 

Her graceful head upon her stern lonTs breast, 

Like an o'erwearied child, whom music luDs forest! 

Play, my proud minstrel ; strike the chordsagam; 
Lo ! victory crowns at last thy heavenly skiD: 
For Pluto turns relenting to the strain — 

He waves bis hand — he speaks his awful will; 
My glorious Greek, lead on ; but ah ! still leod 
Thy soul to thy sweet lyre, lest yet thou lose thy 
friend. 

Think not of me : think rather of the time, 

When moved by thy resistless melody, 
To the stränge niagic of a song sublime, 
Thy argo grandly glided to the sea ; 
And in the majesty Minerva gave, 
The graceful galley swept with joy the sounding 
wave. 

Or see, in Fancy's dream, thy Thradan trees, 
Their proud heads bent submissive to the sound, 
Swayed by a tuneful and enchanted breeze, 
March to slow music o'er th' astonished ground — 
Grove after grove descending from the hüls, 
While round thee weave their dance the glad, har- 
monious rills. 

Think not of me. Ha ! by thy mighty sire, 
My lord, my king, recall the dread bebest; 
Tum not — ah ! turn not back those eyes of fire. 

Oh, lost, for ever lost — undone — unblest — 
I faint, I die ! the serpent's fang once more 
Is here ! Nay, grieve not thus : Ufe but not low 
is o'er. 



LADY JANE. 



I 



Oh ! saw ye e'er creature so queenly, so fine, 
As this dainty, aörial darling of mine ; 
With a toss of her mane that is glossy as jet, 
With a dance and a prance, and a sportive curvet, 
She is off — ehe is stepping superbly away. 
Her dark, speaking eyes füll of pride and of pUy. 
Oh ! she spurns the dull earth with a graceful diiU m, 
My fearless, my peerleas, my loved Lady Jane. 

Her silken ears lifted when danger is nigh, 
How kindles the night in her resolute eye ; 
Now stately she paces, as if to the sound 
Of a proud, martial melody pealing around — 
Now pauses at once, mid a light caracole, 
To tuen on her niaster a lock füll of soul — 
Now,peet as a fäiryJshe speeds o'er the piain, 
My dashing, my darfing, my own Lady Jane. 

Give her rein — let her go ! like a shaft froflrthe bow, 
Like a bird on the wing she is glancing, I trow, 
Light of heart, lithe of limb, with a spirit all fire, 
Yet swayed and subdued to my idlest desire ; 
Though daring, yet doctle — and sportive, but true, 
Her nature's the noblest that ever I knew : 
Oh ! she scorns the dull earth, in her joyous «K-U"i t 
My beauty, my glory, my gay Lady J«n* f 



IDA'S FAREWELL. 

" Wi part for ever !" Silent be our parting ; 

Lct not a word its sacred grief profane ! 
Heart pressed to heart, with not a tear upstarting — 

An age of anguish in that moinent's pain ! 

T is just and right It ig our " crown of sorrow ;" 
Bravely we 'II meet it as becomes our love— 

A love so strong, so pure, it well may borrow 
B right wings to wall it to the joy above. 

We part for ever ! — o'er my soul in sadness 
No more the rausic of thy voicc shall glide 

Low with deep feeling, tili a passionate gladness 
Thrilled to each tone, and in wild tears replied. 

No more thy light caressing touch shall calm me, 
With its dear magic on my lified brow ; 

Xo more thy pcn of fire shall pour to charm me, 
The poet-passion of thy fcrvent vow ! 

We part for ever ! Proud shall be the story 
Of hearts that hid aflection fond as oure — 

The joy that veiled the universe in glory 
Fades with thy presence Crom her skies and flowers. 

The soul that answercd, likc the sun-touched lyre, 
To thy dear smile — to every tone of thine, 

Henceforth is hushed, with all its faith — its fire, 
Till thou rewaken it in real ras divine ! 

We part for ever ! Ah, this world's for ever — 
What is its fleetness unto hearts so strong ? 

Hcre in our worldless agony we sever : 
Thcre wc shall meet where love will be no wrong. 

"In paradise !" Dost thou c'er dream as I, love, 
Of that swect lifo when all the truth — the grace — 

AU the soft melodies, in our souls that sigh, love, 
Shall makc the light and bcauty of the place 1 

Wc meet for ever ! Tenderly lamenting 
The wild dear wcakness of our earthly day, 

Beneath the passionate tears of that repenting, 
What luminous flowers shall spring to blesa our 
way ! 

And for all tuneful tones our love revealing, 
Sonic bird or rill shall wake in sweet reply ; 

And every sigh of pity or of feeling 
Shall call a cloud of rose-light from the sky. 

To thy rare, gorgeous fantasics responding, 
Rieh palaces, mid wondrous scenes shall rise ; 

To tliy proud harp's impassioned tones resounding, 
The minstrel wind shall play its wild replies. 

Visions of unimagined grace and splendor, 
For ever changing round thy rapturous way, [der, 

Now l>eauteous sculpture bathed in moonlight ten- 
Now radiant paintings to thy wish shall play. 

But I will speak a fair bower into being, 
With tender, timid, wistful words and low, 

And tuue my soul — until, with Heaven agreeing, 
It chords with music to which blossoms grow. 

And they — the flowers, and I will pray together, 
While thou, for" Love's sweet sake, shall join the 
prayer, 

Ti'I all ^weet influences of balmy weather 
And lovely scenery make us good and fair. 



And ever to our purer aspirations, 

A lovelier light and bloom the flowers shall take; 
With rarer grace shall glow our soul's creations, 

With mellower music every echo wake. 

" We meet in paradise !" To hallowed duty, 

Here with a loyal and heroie heart, 
Bind we our lives — that so divinest beauty [part. 

May bleas that heaven, where naught our souls can 



TO A DEAR LITTLE TRUANT, 

WHO WOULDN'T COME HOME. 

Whsic are you Coming ? the flowers have come ; 
Bees in the balmy air happily hum ; 
In the dim woods where the cool mosses are, 
Glcams the anemone's little, light star ; 
Tenderly, timidly, down irr the dell, 
Sighs the sweet violett, droops the harebell ; 
Soft in the wavy grass lightens the dcw ; 
Spring keeps her promises: why do not you? 

Up in the blue air the clouds are at play — 
You are more graceful and lovely than they ; 
Birds in the branches sing all the day long, 
When are you coming to join in their song ? 
Fairer than flowers, and fresher than dew ! 
Other sweet things are here — why are not you ? 

Why do n*t you come 1 we have wclcomcd the rose ; 
Every light zephyr, as gayly it goes, 
Whispers of other flowers, met on its way : 
Why has it nothing of you, love, to say 1 
Why does it teil us of music and dew 1 
Rose of the south, we are waiting for you. 

Do not delay, darling, mid the dark trees, 

Like a lute murmurs the musical breeze ; 

Sometimes the brook, as it trips by the flowers, 

Hushes its warble to listen for yours. 

Pure as the rivulet, lovely and true — 

Spring should have waited tili ehe could bring you 



THE UNEXPECTED DECLARATION. 



"Azcre-kted Eloise, bcauty is thine, 
Passion kneels to thee, and calls thee divine ; 
Minstrels awaken the lute with thy name ; 
Poets have gladdened the world with thy ferne ; 
Paintcra, half holy, thy loved image keep , 
Beautiful Eloise, why do you weep V 9 
Still bows the lady her light tresses low — 
Fast the warm tears from her veiled eyes flow. 

" Sunny-haircd Eloise, wealth is thine own ; 
Rieh is thy silken robe — bright is thy zone ; 
Proudly tlie jewel illumines thy way ; 
XJlear rubies rival thy ruddy lip's play ; ^ 

yDiamonds like stardrops thy silken braids deck w 
Pearls waste their snow on thy lovelier neck ; 
Luxury softens thy pillow for slecp ; 
Angeis watch over it : why do you weep ?" 
Bows the fair lady her light tresses low — 
Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow. 

" Gifled and worshipped one, gcnius and grace 
Play in each motion, and *>eain in thy face : 
When from thy rosy lip rises the song, 
Hearts that adore thee th& echa \»\^q.w^\ 



/ 
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ISVer in the festival shone an eye brighter, 
Ne'er in the mazy dance feil a foot lighter. 
One only spirit tbou 'st failed to bring down : 
Exquisite Eloise, why do you firown V 
Swift o'er her forchead a dark shadow stole, 
Sent from the tempest of pride in her aouL 

' Touched by thy sweetness, in love with thy grace, 
Charmed by the magic of mind in thy face, 
Bewitched by thy beauty, e'en hishaughty strengtb, 
The strength of the stoie, is conquered at length : 
Lo ! at thy feet — see him kneeling tho while — 
Eloise, Eloise, why do you smile 1" 
The hand was withdrawn from her happy blue eye«, 
Slie gazed on her lovcr with laughing surpriae ; 
While the dimple and blush, stealing soft to her 

check, 
Told the tale that her tongue was too timid to speak. 



f 



8TANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Bkltevk me, 'tis no pang of jealous pride 
That bringe these tears I know not how to hide ; 
I only grieve because — because — I see 
Thou find 'st not all thy heart demands in me. 

I only grieve that orhers, who care less 
For thy dcar love, thy lightest wish may bless ; 
That while to them thou 'rt nothing — all to me — 
They may a raoment minister to thee ! 

Ah ! if a fairy's magic might were mine, 

I 'd joy to change with each new wish of thine ; 

Nothing to all the world beside I'd be, 

And everything thou lovest, in turn to thee ! 

Pliant as clouds, that haunt the sun-god still, 
Cd catch each ray of thy prismaüc will ; 
I 'd be a flower — a wild, sweet flower I 'd be— 
And sigh my very life away for thee ! 

I'd be a gern, and drink light from the sun, /r- 

l'o glad thee with, if gems thy fancy won ; 
Were birds thy joy, I'd light with docile glee N ^ 
(Jpon thy hand, and shut my wings for thee ! 

Could a wild wave thy glance of pleasure mect, 
I *d lay my crown of spray-pcarls at thy feet ; 
Or could a star delight thy heart, T M be 
The happiest star that ever looked on thee ! 

If music lured thy spirit, I would take 
A tune's aerial beauty for thy sake ; 
And float into thy soul, so I could see 
How to become all melody to thee. 

The weed, that by theygarden blossom grows* 
Would, if it could, be/glorious as the rose : ) 
It tries to bloom — its «ml to light aspires ; 
Thu love of beauty every fibre fires. 

And I -no luminous cloud floate by above, 
But wins at once my envy and my love — 
So paasionately wild this thirst in me, 
Tc be all beauty and all grace to thee ! 

Alas ! I am but woman, fond and weak, 
Without even power my proud, pure love to speak ; 
But oh ! by all I fail in, love not me 
For what I am, but what I wish to be ! 






/ 
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THE FLOWKR LOVE-LETTER. 

Blushing and smiling f do ye so, 
Delicious flowers, because you know 
To whose dear heart you soon «hall go ? 
Ah, give my message well and true, 
And such a smile shall guerdon you ! 
His smile within whose luminous glow, 
As in the sun, you ought to grow ! 

Rose ! teil him — what / dared not teil, 
When last we met — how wildly well 
I love him — how my glad heart glowa, 
Recalling every word he spake, 
(Remember that, thou radiant Rose !) 
In that sweet bower beside the lake. 

Be sure you blush and speak füll low, 
Else you Ml seem over bold I trow ; 
Then hide you thus, with winsome grace, 
Behind those leaves — your glowing face ; 
But through them send a perfumed sigh, 
That to his very heart shall fly. 

And thou, my fragrant Lotos-flower, 
With balray whisper seek hiß bower, 
And say, " Zuleika sends in me 
A spirit kiss — a seal — to bind 
Thy favored Iips to secrecy ; 
Oh, hide the heart ehe has resigned, 
Nor let the world, with jibe or scorn, 
Cloud her young Love's effulgent mom." 

Then, Lily, shrink in silcnce meek, 
And let my glorious Tulip speak ! 
And speak thou, bright one, brave and bold, 
Lest my Rose show me over weak ; 
With stately grace around thee fold 
Thy royal robe of gleaming gold, 
And teil him I, the Emir's child— 
With frame so slight, and heart so wild. 
Still treasure, 'neath this gemmed cymar, 
Proud'nonor's gern — a stainless star, 
And /pure as Heaven,yhis soul must be, 
Andrrue as Truth, ivho'd mate with me. 

And if he answer — as he will — 
My faith on tliat — " I seck her still," 
Then do thou ring, my blue-bell flower, 
Thy joyous peal, and softry say, 
" Oh, wreathe with bridal bloom tlie bower ! 
For by to-morrow's earliest ray, 
From tyrant's cage — a bird set free, 
Zuleika flies — and flies to thee !" 

But if you mark, in those proud eyes, 
A shade — the least — of scorn arise, 
Or even doubt, the faintest huc — 
Ah, Hcaven ! you will not f — if you do, 
Shrink, wither, perish, in his night, 
And murmur. ere you perish quite, 
"'Tis we — the flower-sylphs — here we dwell, 
Each in her own light painted cell — 
'Tis we who made this idle tale ! 
At us — at us — oh, false one, rail ! 
The Emir's child would rather die, 
Than breathe for thee— one burning sigh ; 
She scorns thy suit and bids us say, 
The eaglet holds, ahme, her way"- 
Then wither, perish in his sight. 
And leave me to my starleas night ! 
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A WKED. 

Wh en from our northem woodspale rammer,fiying, 
B reathes her last fragran t sign — her low fare well — 

While her sad wild flowers* dewy eye«, in dying, 
Plead for her stay, in every nook and dell, 

A heart, that loved too tenderly and truly, 
Will break at last — and in eome Jim, sweet shade, 

They* 11 smooth the sod o'er her you prized unduly, 
And leave her to the rest for which ehe prayed. 

Ah ! trustfully, not mournfully, they Ml leave her, 
Assured that deep repose U welcomed well ; 

The pure, glad breeze can whisper naught to grieve 
her, 
The brook's low voiee no wrongful tale can teil. 

They'll hide her where no false onc's fbotstep, steal- 

ing, 
Can mar the chastened ineekness of her sleep ; 
Only to Love and Grief her grave revealing, 
And they will hush their chiding then — to weep ! 

And sorae — for though too oft she erred, too blindly, 
She was beloved, how fondly and how well ! — 

Sorac few, with faltering feet, will linger kindly, 
And plant dear flowers within that silent delL 

I know whose fragile hand will bring the bloom 
Beat loved by both — the violet — to that bower ; 

And one will bid white lilies bleaa the gloom ; 
And one, perchance, will plant the passion-flower ! 

Then do thou come, when all the rest have parted — 
Thou, who alone dost know her soul's deep gloom, 

And wreathe above the lost, the broken-hearted, 
Some idle weed — that knew not how to bloom. 



SILENT LOVE. 



TO SLEEP. 

Come to me, an gel of the weary hearted, 
Since they my loved ones, breathed upon by thee, 

Unto thy realms unreal have departed, 
I, too, may rest— even I : ah ! haste to me« 

I dare not bid thy darker, colder brother 
With his more welcome ofiering appear, 

For those sweet Ups, at morn,will murmur,' Mother,' 
And who shall soothe them if I be not near. 

Bring me no dream, dear Sleep, though viaions 
glowing 

With hues of heaven thy wand enchanted shows ; 
I ask no glorious boon of thy bestowing, 

Öave that most true, most beautiful — repose. 

I have no heart to rove in realms of Faery — 

To follow Fancy at her elfin call : 
I am too wretched — too soul-worn and weary ; 

Give me but rest, for rest to me is all. 

Point not the future to my fainting spirit, t 
Though it were starred with glory like the skies; 

There is no gut immortals may inherit, 
That could rekindle hope in these cold eyes. 

And for the Past — the fearful Past — ah ! never 
Be Memory's downeast gase unveiled by thee : 

Wouid thou couldst bring oblivion for ever 
Of all that is, that has been, and will be ! 



Ar ! let our love be still a folded flower, 
A pure, moss rosebud, blushing to be seen, 

Hoarding its balm and beauty for that hour 
When souIb may meet without the clay between ! 

Let not a breath of passion dare to blow 
Its tender, timid, clinging leaves apart ; 

Let not the sunbeam, with too ardent glow, 
Profane the dewy freshness at its heart ! 

Ah ! keep it folded like a sacred thing — [nurse; 

With tears and smiles its bloom and fragrance 
Still let the modest veil around it ding, 

Nor with rüde touch its pleading sweetness curse. 

Be thou content, as I, to know, not see, 
The glowing lifo, the treasured wealth within — 

To feel our spirit flower still fresh and free, 
And guard its blush, its smile, from shaine and siu ! 

Ah, keep it holy ! once the veil withdrawn — 
Once the rose bloom» — its balmy soul will fly, 

As fled of old in sadness, yet in scorn, 
Th' awakened god from Psyche'« daring eye . 



BEAÜTY'S PRAYER. 



Round great Jove his lightnings shone, 
Rolled the universe before him, 

Stars, for gems, iit up his throne, 
Clouds, for bauners, floated o'er him. 

With her tresses all untied, 

Touchcd with gleams of golden glory, 
Beauty came, and blushed, and sighed, 

While she told her piteous story. 

" Hear ! oh, Jupiter ! thy child : 

Right my wrong. if thou dost love me ! 

Beast and bird, and savage wild, 
All are placed in power above me. 

" Each his weapon thou hast given, 
Each the strength and skill to wield it : 

Why bestow — Supreme in heaven ! 
Bloom on me with naught to shield it t 

u Even the rose — the wild-wood rose, 
Fair and frail as I, thy daughter, 

Safely yields to soft repose, 

With her lifeguard thorns about her." 

As sh e spake in music wild, 

Tears within her blue eyes glistened, 
Yet her red lip dünpling siniled, 

For the god benignly listened. 

« Child of Heaven !" he kindly said, 
" Try the weapons Nature gave thee i 

And if danger near thee tread, 
Proudly trust to them to save thee. 

" Lance and talon, thorn and spear : 
Thou art armed with triple power, 

In that blush, and smile, and tear ! 
Fearless go, my fragile flower. 

" Tet dost thou, with all thy charmb, 
Still for something more beseech me T— 

Skill to use thy magic arm 8 ? 

Ask of Love — and Love will teachthAAl" 
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DREAM-MU8IC, OR THE SPIRIT-FLUTE. 

Tokrk, pearl of beauty ! lightly press, 
With yieldiog form, the yielding sand ; 

And while you sift tbe rosy shells 
Within your dear and dainty hand, 

Or toss them to the heedless waves, 
That reck not how your treasurcs shine, 

As oft you waste on careless hearts 

Your fancies, touched with light divine — 

1*11 sing a lay, roore wild than gay — 

The story of a magic flute : 
And as I sing, the waves shall play 

An ordered tune, the song to suit 

In silence flowed our grand old Rhine — 
For on his breast a picture trarned, 

The loveliest of all scenes that shine, 
Whcre'er his glorious course haß turned. 

That radiant morn the peasants saw 

A wondrous vision rise in light, 
They gazed, with blended joy and awe — 

A Castle crowned the beetling height 

Far up amid the amber mist, 

That softly wreathes each mountain-spire, 
The sky its clustered columns kissed, 

And touched their snow with golden fire : 

The vapor parts — against the skies, 

In delicate tracery on the blue, 
Those graceful turrets lightly rise, 

As if to muaic there they grew ! 

And issuing from its portal fair, 
A youth descends the dizzy steepe ; 

The sunrise gilds his waving hair, N^ ' 

From rock to rock he lightly leaps : 

He comes — the radiant angel boy ! 

He moves with more than human grace ; 
His eyes are filled with earnest joy. 

And heaven is in his beauteous face. 

And whether bred the stars among, 

Or in that Iuminous palace born, 
Around his airy footsteps hung 

The light of an immortal morn. 

From steep to stecp he fearless Springs, 
And now he glides the throng amid, 

8o light, as if still played the wings 
That 'neath his tunic sure are hid. 

A fairy flute is in his hand — 

He parts his bright, disordered hair, 

And smiles upon the wondering band — 
A stränge, sweet smile, with tranquil air. 

Anon, his blue, ceiestial eyes 

He bent upon a youthful maid, 
Whose looks met his in still surprise, 

The while a low, glad tune he played. 

Her heart beat wildly — in her face 
The lovely rose-light went and came ; 

8he riasped her hands with timid grace, 
In mute appeal, in joy and shame. 

rp hen slow he turned — more wildly breathed 
The ptading flute, and by the sound 



Through all the throog her stepe ahe wreathed, 
As if a chain were o'er her wound. 

AH mute and still the group remained, 
And watched the charm, with lips apart, 

While in those linkcd notes enchained, 
The girl was led, with listening heart 

The youth ascends the rocks again, 
And in his steps the raaiden stole, 

While softer, holier grew the strain, 
Till rapture thrillcd her yearning soul ! 

And fainter feil that fairy tune ; 

Its low, melodious cadence wound« 
Most Iike a rippling rill at noon, 

Through delicate Iights and ahades of sound: 

And with the music, gliding slow, 

Far up the steep their garments gleam ; 

Now through the palace-gate they go, 
And now — it vanished like a dream ! 

Still frowns above thy waves, oh Rhine ! 

The mountain's wild terrific height, 
But where has fled the work divine 

That lent its brow a halo light ? 

Ah ! springing arch and pillar pale 

Had melted in the azure air; 
And she — the darling of the dale — 

She too had gone— but how, and where 1 ~ 

Long years rolled by, and lo ! one morn, 
Again o'er regal Rhine it came — 

That picture from the dream-land borne, 
That palace built of frost and flame. 

Behold ! within its portal gleams 

Avheavenly shape — oh, rapturoüs sight ! 

Forflovely as the light of drearas J 
She glides adown the mountain height ! 

She comes — the loved, the long-lost maid ! 

And in her hand the charmed flute ; 
But ere its mystic tune was played, 

She spake — the peasants listened mute : 

She told how in that instrument 

Was chained a world of winged dreama; 

And how the notes that from it went 
Revealed them as with lightning gl« 

And how its music's magic braid 

O'er the unwary heart it threw, 
Till he or she whose dream it played 

Was forced to follow where it drew. 

8he told how on that marvellous day 
Within its changing tune ahe heärd 

A forest fountain's plaintive play, 
A silver trill from far-off bird — 

And how the sweet tones, in her heart, 
Had changed to promiaes as sweet, 

That if she dared with them depart, 
Each lovely hope its heaven should 

And then she played a joyous lay, 
And to her aide a nur child spring«, 

And wildly cries, " Oh, where are they, 
Those einging birds, with diamond wings V* 

Anon a loftier strain is heard — 
A princely youth beholds his dream. 
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And, by the thrilling cadence stirred, 
Would follow where ita wonders gleam. 

Still played the maid — and from the throng, 

Receding slow, the music drew 
A choice and lovely band along — 

The brave, the beautiful, the true ! 

The sordid, worldly, cold, remained, 
To watch that radiant troop ascend — 

To hear the fading fairy strain — 

To see with heaven the viaion blend ! 

And ne'er again, o'er glorious Rhine, 
That sculptured dream rose calm and mute ; 

Ah, would that now once more 't would shine, 
And I could play the fairy flute ! 

I 'd play, Marie, the dream I see, 

Deep in thoee changeful eycs of thine, 

And thou perforce shouldst follow me 
Up— up where life is all divine ! 



TO MY PEN. 



Dost know, my Utile vagrant pen, 

That wanderest lightly down the paper, 

Without a thought how critic men 
May carp at every careless caper 1 

Dost know, twice twenty thousand eyes, 
If publishers report them truly, 

Each month may mark the sportive lies 
That track, oh shame ! thy steps unruly 1 

Now list to me, my fairy pen, 
And con the lessons gravely over ; 

Be never wild or false again, 
But " mind your Ps and Qs," you rover ! 

While tripping gayly to and uro, 
Let not a thought escape you lightly, 

But challenge all before they go, 
And see them fairly robed and rightly. 

You know that words but dress the frame, 
And thought 's the soul of verse, my fairy! 

80 drape not spirits dull and tarne 
In gorgeous robes or garments airy. 

I would not have my pen pursue 
The " beaten track" — a slave for ever ; 

No ! roam as thou wert wont to do, 
In author-land, by rock and river. 

Be like the sunbeam's buming wing, 
Be like the wand in Cinderella — 

And if you touch a common thing, 

Ah, change to gold the pumpkin yellow ! 

May grace come fluttering round your steps, 
Whene'er, my bird, you light on paper, 

And music murmur at your Ups, 
And truth restrain each truant caper. 

Let hope paint pictures in your way, 
And Iove his seraph-lesson teach you ; 

And rather calm with reason stray, 
Than dance with folly — I beseech you ! 

In Faith's pure fountain lave your wing, 
And qualf firom fceling's glowing chalice ; 



But touch not falsehood's fatal spring, 
And shun the poisoned weeds of malice. 

Firm be the web you lightly spin, 

From leaf to leafj though frail in seeming, 

While Fancy's fairy dew-gems win 
The sunbeam Truth to keep them gleaming. 

And shrink not thou when tyrant wrong 
O'er humble suffering dares deride thee : 

With lightning step and clarion spng, 

Go ! take the ficld, with Heaven beeide thee. 

Be runed to tenderest music when 

Of sin and shame thou 'rt sadly singing ; 

But diamond be thy point, my pen, 

When folly's bells are round thee ringing ! 

And so, where'er you stay your flight, 
To plume your wing or dance your measure, 

May gems and flowers your pathway light, 
For those who track your tread, my treasure ! 

But what is this ? you 've tripped about, 
While I the mentor grave was piaying ; 

And here you 've written boldly out 
The very words that I was saying ! 

And here, as usual, on you 've flown 
From right to left — flown fast and faster, 

Till even while you wrote it down, 

You've missed the task you ought to maater. 



NEW ENGLANDS MOUNTAIN CHILD. 



Whbrs foams the fall — a tameless storm — 
Through Nature's wild and rieh arcade, 

Which forest trees, entwining, form, 
There trips the mountain maid. 

She binds not her luxuriant hair 
With dazzling gern or costly plume, 

But gayly wreathes a rosebud there, 
To match her maiden bloom. 

She clasps no golden zone of pride 
Her fair and simple robe around; 

By flowing riband, lightly tied, 
Its graceful folds are bound. 

And thus attired — a sportive thing, 

Pure, loving, guileless, bright, and wild— 

Proud Fashion ! match me in your ring, 
New England's mountain child ! 

8he scorns to seil her rieh, warm heart 
For paltry gold or haughty rank, 

But gives her love, untaught by art, 
Confiding, free, and frank. 

And, once bestowed, no fortune change 
That high and generous faith can alter ; 

Through grief and pain, too pure to ränge, 
She will not fly or falter. 

Her foot will bound as light and free 

In lowly hut as palace hall ; 
Her sunny smile as warm will be, 

For love to her is all. 

Hast seen where in our woodland glooLi 
The rieh magno! ia proudly smiled 1 — 

80 brightly doth she bud and bloom, 
New England's mountain child ! 
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"A8HE8 OF ROSES.* 9 

I pbatei> that God would take my child — 

I could not bear to see 
The look of suffering, stränge and wild, 

With which »he gazed on me : 
I prayed that God would take her back, 

But ah ! I did not know 
What agony at last 't would be 

To let iny darling go. 

8he falcd — fadcd in my arms, 

And with a faint, slow aigh, 
Her fair voung spirit went away. 

Ah God! I feit her die! 
But oh ! so lightly to her form 

Dcath's kindly angel came, 
It only seemed a zephyr passed 

And quenched — a taper's flame ; 
A little flowcr might so have died — 

So tranquilly she closed 
Her lovcly mouth, and on my breast 

Her hclpless head reposed. 

Whcre'er I go, I hear her low 

And plaintive raurraur ring ; 
I feel her little fairy clasp 

A round my finger cling, 
Fot oh ! it seemed the darling dreamed, 

That while she clung to me, 
8afe from all härm of Death or pain 

8he could not help but be, 
That I, who watclied in helpless grief, 

My flower fade away, 
That I — ah, Heaven ! — had life and strength 

To keep her from decay ! 

She clung there to the very last — 

I knew that all was o'er, 
Only because that dear, dear hand, 

Could press mine own no more. 
Oh God ! give back, give back my child ! 

But one, one hour, that I 
May teil her all my passionate love 

Before I let her die ! 
Call not the prayer an impious one, 

For Thoc didst fill my soul 
With this fond, yearning tenderness, 

That nothing can control ! 
But say instead, " Beeide thy bed 

Thy child's sweet spirit glides, 
For pitying Love has heard the prayer 

Which hcavenly wisdom chides !" 

I know, I know that sho is blest : 

But oh! I pine to see 
Once more the pretty, pleading smile 

Sho used to give to me ; 
I pine to hear that low, sweet triü 

With which, whcre'er I came, 
Her little, soft voiee welcomed me, 

Half welcome and half blame ! 

I know her little heart is glad — 

Some gentle angel guides 
My loved one on her joyous way, 

Wh Wer in heaven she glides, 



Some angel fiv more wisery \am& 

Than ever I could be, 
With all my blind, wild mother-love, 

My Fanny, tends on thee ; 
And every sweet want of thy heart 

Her care benign fulfils, 
And every whispered wish for me, 

With lulling love she stüls. 

Upbome by its own purity, 

Thy light form floate away, 
And heaven's fair children round it throng, 

And woo thee to their play, 
Where flowere of wondrous beauty rise, 

And birds of splendor rare, 
And balm and bloom and melody 

Divinely fill the air. 

I huah my heart, I hide my teara, 

Lest he my grief should gueas 
Who watched thee, dariing, day and night, 

With patient tenderness ; 
T would grieve his generous soul to see 

This anguish, wild and vain, 
And he would deem it sin in me 

To wish thee back again ; 
But oh ! when I am all alone, 

I can not calm my grief; 
I think of all thy touching ways 

And find a sweet relief : 
Thy dark blue, wishful eyes look up 

Once more into my own, 
Thy faint soft smile one moment playa— 

One moment thrills thy tone : 
The next — the vision vanishes, 

And all is still and cold ; 
I see thy little, tender form — 

Oh misery ! in the mould ! 
I shut my eyes, and pitying Heaven 

A happier vision gives, 
Thy spirit dawns upon my dream — 

I know my treasure lives. 

No, no, I must not wish thee back, 

But might I go to thee ! 
Were there no other loved ones hexe 

Who need my love and me ; 
I am so weary of the world — 

Its falsehood and its strife — 
80 weary of the wrong and ruth 

That mar our human life ! 
Where thou art, Fanny, all is love 

And peace and pure delight ; 
The soul that here must hide its face, 

There lives serene in right ; 
And ever, in its lovely path, 

8ome new, great truth divine, 
Like a clear star that dawns in heaven, 

Undyingly doth ahine. 
• My child, while joy and wisdom go 

Through that calm sphere with thee, 
Oh, wilt thou not sometimes look back, 

My pining heart to see 1 
For now a stränge fear chills my soul — 

A feeling like despair, 
Lest thou forget me mid those 

Thou dost not need nie there ! 
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Ah, no : tha spirit-Iove, that looked 

From thoae dear eyes of thine, 
Was not of earth — it could not die ! 

It 8 tili responds to mine ! 
And it may be — (how thrills the hope 

Through all my soul again !) — 
That I may tend my child in heaven, 

8ince here my watch was vain ! 



YE3! LOWER TO THE LEVEL." 



Yes ! " lower to the level" 

Of those who laud thee now ; 
Go, join the joyous revel, 

And pledge the heartless vow ; 
Go, dim the soulborn beauty 
That lights that lofty brow ; 
Kill, fill the bowl : let burning wine 
Drown, in thy soul, Love's dream divine. 

Yet when the laugh is lightest, 
When wildest go«« the jest, 
When gleams the goblet brightest, 
And proudest heaves thy breast, 
And thou art madly pledging 
Each gay and jovial guest — 
A ghost «hall glide amid the flowers — 
The shade of Love's departed hours. 

And thou shalt shrink in sadness 

From all the splendor there, 
And corse the revefs gladness, 
And hate the banquet's glare, 
And pine, mid Passion's madnesa, 
For true Love's purer air, 
And feel thou'dst give their wildest glee 
For one unsullied sigh from me ! 

Yet deem not this my prayer, love : 

Ah ! no ; if I could keep 
Thy altered heart from care, love, 

And charm its grief to sleep, 
Mine only should despair, love, 
I — I alone would weep ! 
I — I alone would mourn the flowers 
That fade in Love's deserted bowers ! 



THE SOÜL'S LAMENT FOR HOME. 



Q 



As 'plains the homesick ocean-shell 

Far from its own remembered sea, 
Repeating, like a fairy spell 

Of love, the charmed melody 
It learned within that whispering wave, 

Whose wondrous and mysterious tone 
Still wildly haunts its winding cave , 

Of pearl, with softest musiomoan— -/ 

80 asks my homesick soul below, 

For something loved, yet undefined ; 
80 mourns to mingle with the flow 

Of music, from the Etcrnal Mind ; 
80 murmurs, with its childlike sigh, 

The melody it learned above, 
To which no echo may reply, 

8ave from thy voice, Gelestial Love ! 



BIANCA. 
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A WRispiR woke the air, 
A soft, Light tone, and low, 
Yet barbed with shame and wo. 

Ah ! might it only perish there, 
Nor farther go ! 

But no ! a quick and eager ear 

Caught up the little, meaning sound — 

Another voice has breathed it clear — 
And so it wandered round 

From ear to iip, from lip to ear, 

Until it reached a gentle heart 

That throbbed from all the world apart, 
And that — it broke ! 

It was the only heart it found — 
The only heart 'twas meant to find, 

When first its accents woke. 
It reached that gentle heart at last, 

And that — it broke ! 

Low aa it seemed to other ears, 
It came a thunder-crash to hcre — 
That fragile girl, so fair and gay. 
Tis said, a lovely humming-bird, 
That dreaming in a Uly lay, 
Was killed but by the gun's report 
8ome idle boy had fired in sport ; 
80 exquisitely frail its frame, 
The very sound a death-blow came : 

And thus her heart, unused to shame, 
8hrined in its lily, too — 
(For who the maid that knew, 
But owned the delicate, flower-like grace 
Of her young form and face ?) 
Her light and happy heart, that beat 
With love and hope so fast and sweet, 
When first that cruel word it heard, 
It fluttered like a frightened bird — 
Then shut its wings and sighed, 
And with a silent shudder died ! 



MUSIC. 



Thb Father «pake ! In grand reverberationa 
Through space rolled on the mighty musio-tide, 

While to its low, majestic modulations, 
The clouds of chaos slowly swept aside. 

The Father spake — a dream, that had been lying 
Hushed from eternity in silence there, 

Heard the pure melody and low replying, 
Grew to that music in the wondering au- 

Grew to that music — slowly, grandly waking, 
Till bathed in beauty — it became a world ! 

Led by his voice, its spheric pathway taking, 
While glorious clouds their wings around it furled. 

Nor yet has ceased that sound — his love revealing 
Though, in response, a universe moves by ! 

Throughout eternity, its echo pealing — 
World after world awakes in glad reply ! 

And wheresoever, in his rieh creation, 
Sweet music breathes — in wave, or bird, or soul — 

'T is but the faint and far reverberation 
Of that great tuxie to ^iVasiv >&ä ^sxa\» t^\\ 
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"SHE LOVE8 HIM YET." 

8h z loves him yet ! 
I know by the blush that rises 

Beneatb the curla 
That shadow her soul-lit check : 

She loves him yet ! 
Through all Love's sweet disguises 

In timid girls, 
A blush will be sure to speak. 

But deeper signs 
Than the radiant blush of beauty, 

The maiden finds, 
Whenever his name is heard : 

Her young heart thrills, 
Forgetting herseif — her duty ; 

Her dark eye fills, 
And her pulse with hope is sturred. 

She loves him yet ! 
The flower the false one gave her, 

When last he came, 
Is still with her wild tears wet 

She '11 ne'er forgct, 
Howc'cr his faith may waver, 

Through grief and shame, 
Believe it— she loves him yet ! 

His favorite songs 
8he will sing — she heeds no other : 

With all her wronga 
Her life on his love is set. 

Oh, doubt no more ! 
8he never can wed another : 

TU1 life be o'er, 
8he loves — she will love him yet ! 



NO! 



If the dew have fed the flower, 
8h all she therefore, from that hour, 
Live on nothing eise but dew 1 
Ask no more, from dawn of day — 
Never beed the sunny rny, 
Though it come, a glittering fey, 

To her bower 1 
Though upon her soul it play, 
Must she coldly turn away, 
And refuse the lifo it brings, 
B urning in its golden wings — 
Meekly lingering in the night, 

To herseif untrue 1 
Though the humming-bird have stole, 
Floating on his plumes of glory, 
Öoftly to her glowing soul, 
Telling his impassioned story — 
If the soaring lark she capture, 
In diviner love and rapture, 
Pouring music wild and clear, 
Round her tili she thrills to hear — 
8h all she shut her spirit's ear 1 
Öhall the les*on wasted be, 
Of that heavenly harruony ? 
No ! by all the inner bloom, 
That the sunbeam may illume, 
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But that eise the stealing chill 
Of the early dawn might kill : 
No ! by all the leaves of beauty, 
Leaves that, in their vestal duty, 
Guard the shrined and rosy light 
Hidden in her " heart of heart," 
Till that music bids them part : 
No ! by all the perfume rare, 
fDelicate as a fairy's sigh, ^ 
Shut within and wasting there, 
That would eise enchant the air — 
Incense that must soar or die ! 
That divine, pure soul of flowers, 
Captive held, that pines to fly, 
Asking for unfading bowers, 
Learning from the bird and ray 
All the lore they bring away 
From the skies in love and play, 
Where they linger every morn, 
Till to this sad world of ours 
Day in golden pomp is borne— 
By that soul, which eise might glow 
An immortal flower : No ! 
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8hoüld all who throng, with gift and song, 
And for my favor bend the knee, 

Forsake the shrine they deem divine, 
I would not atoop my soul to thee ! 

The Ups, that breathe the burning vow, 
By falsehood base unstained must be ; 

The heart, to which mine own shall bow, 
Must worsbip Honor more than me» 

The monarch of a world wert thou, 
And I a slave on bended knee, 

Though tyrant chains my form might bow, 
My soul should never stoop to thee ! 

Until its hour shall come, my heart 
I will po oscs s, screne and free ; 

Though snared to min by thine ext, 

T would sooner break than bend to thee ! 



"BOIS TON SANG, BEAUMANOIR." 

Fikrck raged the combat — the foemen prc asc d nigh, 
When from young Beaumanoir rose the wild cry, 
Beaumanoir, mid them all, bravest and first— 
M Give me to drink, for I perish of thirst ! n 
Hark ! at his side, in the deep tones of ire, 
" Bois ton BAiro, Beaumanoir !" shouted his äre. 

Deep had it pierced him — the foemen's swift sword, 
Deeper his soul feit the wound of that word : 
Back to the battle, with forehead all flushed, 
8tung to wild fury, the noble youth roshed ! 
8corn in his dark eyes — his spirit on fire — 
Deeds were his answer that day to his sire. 
Still where triumphant the young hero came, 
Glory's bright garland encircled his name : 
But in her bower, to beauty a slave, 
Dearer the guerdon his lady-love gave, 
While on his shield, that no shame had deneed, 
" Bois ton sang, Beaumanoir !" proudly aha traced. 
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CAPEICE. 



Rsproyz me not that still I change 

With every changing hour, 
For gloriouB Nature gives me leave 

In wave, and cloud, and flower. 

And you and all the world would de— 

If all but dared — the aame ; 
True to myself — if false to you, 

Why ahould I reck your blame . 

Then cease your carping, couain mine, 

Your vain reproaches cease ; 
I revel in my right divine — 

I glory in caprice ! 

Yon soft, light cloud, at morning hour, 
Looked dark and füll of teara : 

At noon it seemed a roey flower — 
Now, gorgeous gold appears. 

80 yield I to the deepening light 
That dawna around my way : 

Because you linger with the night, 
Shall I my noon delay ? 

No ! cease your carping, cousin mine— 

Your cold reproaches cease ; 
The chariot of the cloud be mine — 

Take thou the reins, Caprice ! 

Tis true you played on Feeling's lyre 

A pleasant tune or two, 
And oft beneath your minstrel fire 

The hours in music flew ; 

But when a hand more skilled to sweep 

The harp, its soul allures, 
Shall it in sullen silonce sleep 

Because not touchcd by yourst 

Oh, there are rapturoua tones in mine 

That mutely pray releaae ; 
They wait the master-hand divine— 

So tune the chords, Caprice ! 

Go — itrive the sea-wave to control ; 

Or, wouldst thou keep me thine, 
Be thou all being to my soul, 

And fill each want divine : 

Play every string in Love's sweet lyre — 

Set all its music flowing ; 
Be air, and dew, and light, and fire, 

To keep the soul-flower growing : 

Be leas — thou art no love of mine, 

So leave my love in peace ; 
T is helpless woman's right divine— 

Her only right — caprice ! 

And I will mount her opal car, 

And draw the rainbow reins, 
And gayly go frora star to star, 

Till not a ray remains ; 

And we will find all fairy flowers 

That are to mortals given, 
And wreathe the radiant, changing hours, 

With those " sweet hints" of heaven. 

Her humming-birds are harneaaed there — 
Oh ! leave their wings in peace ; 

Like «* flying gems" they glance in air — 
We'll chaae the light, Caprice ! 



SONG. 

I Iotzd an,ideal — I sought it in thee; 
I found il/unreal aa stars in the sea. J 

And shall I, disdaining an instinct divine — 

By fklsehood profaning that pure hope of mine — 

Shall I stoop from my viäion so lofty, so true— 
From the light all Elysian that round me it threw 1 

Oh ! guilt unforgiven, if false I could be 

To myself and to Heaven, while constant to thee 

Ah no ! though all lonely on earth be my lot, 
I '11 brave it, if only that trust fall me not — 

The trust that, in keeping all pure from control 
The love that lies sleeping and dreams in my soul, 

It may wake in some better and holier sphere, 
Unbound by the fetter Fate hung on it here. 



/ 



A8PIRAT10NS. 

I waste no more in idle dreams 

My life, my soul away ; 
I wake to know my better seif — 

I wake to watch and pray. 
Thought, fccling, tiine, on idols vain, 

I ' ve lavished all too long : 
Henceforth to holier purposes 

I pledge myself, my song ! 

Oh ! still with in the inner veil, 

Upon the spirit's shrine, 
Still unprofaned by evil, bums 

The one pure spark divine, 
Which Grod has kindled in üb all, 

And be it mine to tend 
Henceforth, with vestal thought and care, 

The light that lamp may lend. 

I shut mine eyes in grief and »harne 

Upon the dreary past — 
My heart, my soul poured recklessly 

On dreams that could not last : 
My bark was drifted down che stream, 

At will of wind or wave — 
An idle, light, and fragile thing, 

That few had cared to save. 

Henceforth the tiller Truth shall hold, 

And steer as Conscience teils, 
And I will brave the storma of Fate, 

Though wild the ocean swells. 
I know my soul is strong and high, 

If once I give it sway ; 
I feel a glorious power within, 

Though light I seem and gay. 

Oh, laggard Soul ! unclose thine eyea> 

No more in luxury soft 
Of joy ideal waste thy seif: 

Awake, and soar aloft ! 
Unfurl this hour those falcon wings 

Which thou dost fold too long ; 
Raise to the skies thy lightning gaxe, 

And sing thy loftiest song ! 
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There have been in our literary history 
iew more interesting characters than Lucy 
HoorER. She died at an early age, but not 
until her acquaintances bad seen developed 
in her a nature that was all truth and gentle- 
ness, nor until the world had recognised in 
her writings the signs of a rare aud delicate 
genius, that wrought in modesty, but in re- 
pose, in the garden of the aflections and in 
the light of religion. 

She was born in Newburyport, in Massa- 
chusetts, on the fourth of February, 1816, 
and was tlie daughter of Mr. Joseph Hooper, 
a respectable merchant, who saw with anx- 
ious pride the unfolding of her abilities, and 
attended sedulously and judiciously to their 
cultivation. After his death, and when Miss 
Hooper was in her fifteenth year, the survi- 
ving members of the family removed to Brook- 
lyn, on Long Island; and in this city she 
passed the reraainder of her life. Her health, 
from childhood, was precarious, and it is pos- 
sible that the ever-fatal disease of which she 
died had already affected her physical ener- 
gies, while it quickened her intellectual fac- 
ulties and made them accessaries to her de- 
cay. Her mind was delicately susceptible of 
impressions of beauty, and she delighted most 
in nature, particularly in flowers, the study 
and cultivation of which were among her 
dearest pleasures. 

Her first poems that were published ap- 
peared in The Long Island Star, a Brooklyn 
Journal, under the signature of her initials. 
Her youth would have protected her compo- 
sitions from criticism, but they needed no 
such protection. Beyond the limited circle 
of her acquaintances, no one knew the mean- 
ing of " L. H. ; n but these letters were soon 
as familiär through all the country as the 
names of favori te poets. For several years she 
was a contributor to The New- Yorker, the 
editor of which, Mr. Greeley — one of the first 
justly to appreciate her merits — became an 
intimate personal as well as literary friend. 

In midsummer, 1839, Miss Hooper revis- 
ited her native village, and upon leaving it, 
the la*t time, she wrote the following lines, 



which have a biographical interest, thoogh 
they are scarcely equal to the average of her 
produetions in literary merit : 

LINE» WR1TTEN AFTER VISITI.VG NEWBURTFORT, 
AUGUST 93, 1«39L 

Sweet were the aire of hörne, when first their breath 
Came to the Wanderer, as her gladdencd eye 
Met the rieh vordure of her native hüls, 
And the clear, glancing waters brought again 
A thousand dreams of childhood to the heart 
That had so pincd amid the city 's hura 
For the glad breath of home, the waving trees, 
And the fair flowers that in the otden time 
Blew freshly mid the rocky clifiEs. 

All these 
Had seemed but Fancy's picture, and the hues 
Of Memory 's pencil, fainter day by day, 
Gave back the tracery ; in the crowded mart 
There were no green paths where the bnds of home 
Might blow unchecked, and a forgotten thing 
Were Spring's first violets to the wanderer's beart, 
Till once again amid those welcome haunta 
The faded lines grew vivid, and the flowers — 
The fresb, pure flowers of youth, brought back again 
The bloom of early thoughts. 

Oh ! brightly glanced 
Thy waters, river of my heart, and dreams 
Sweeter tban childhood conneth came anew 
With my first sight of thee, bright memories linked 
With thy familiär muaic, sparkling tide ! 
The rocke and hüls all smiled a welcome back, 
And Memory'8 pencil hath a fädele« green 
For that one hour by thee. 

Oh, gentle home ! 
Comes with thy naroe fair visions, kindly tonet, 
Warm greetings from the heart, and eyes whose light 
Hath smiled upon my dreams. 

Yet golden links 
Were strangely parted, muaic tones had past, 
And ties unloosed, that unto many a heart 
Were bound with life ; the musing child no mete 
Might watch the glancing of the distant saus, 
And dreara of one whose glad returning step 
Made ever the fair sunshine of her home ; 
The sister's beart might no more thrill to meet 
One voiee, that in the süence of the grave 
Is hushed for ever, and whose eye's soft light 
Come with its starry radiance, when her soul 
Pinea in the silent hour, and there wäret 
O'er the last resting place of one whose name 
Is music to the ear of love, the green 
And pensive willow, bending low its head 
As it would weep the loss of that fair flower 
Which, far removed from her own native clime, 
Drooped in a land of strangers. 

Home, sweet hone 
There are sad memories with thee ; earth hath not 
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A place where change ne'er comcth, and where death 
Doth cast do ahadow ! yet the moonlight lieth 
Softly in all thy still and shaded streets, 
And the deep stars of midnight purely shine, 
Bringing a thought of that far world where Love 
Bindeth again his loet and treasured gems, 
And in whoee " many mansions" thcre may be 
A horoe where change ne'er conieth, and where death 
May leave no trace upon the pure in heart, 
Who bend before their Father's throne in heaven ! 

In 1840, Miss Hooper published an Essay 
on Domestic Happiness, and a volume enti- 
tled Scenes frorn Real Life ; and in these, as 
well as in other prose writings, are shown 
the sensibility and natural grace which are 
the charm of her poetry. It was about the 
same time that she wrote The Last Hours 
of a Young Poetess, a poem which has some- 
times been referred to as an illustration of 
her own history. 

The excellent Dr. JohnW. Francis, of whom 
with a slight Variation we may use the lan- 
guage of Coleridge respecting Sir Humphrey 
Davy, that had he not become one of the first 
physicians he would have been araong the 
most eminent literary men of his age, is ad- 
mirably fitted, as well by his intimate Obser- 
vation of the influence of mental action upon 
healih, as by his general professional skill 
and genial sympathies, to watch over and 
protect so fragile and delicate a being, hap- 
pily attended Miss Hooper in her illness; 
and in a letter which, soon after her death, 
he addressed to Mr. Reese, the editor of her 
works, we have an interesting account of the 
close of her life : 

" For a period of many years," he says, 
" the cultivation of her mind was little in- 
terrupted ; and though her corporeal suffering 
was often an obstacle to continuous effort, 
she sustained with unabated ardor her stud- 
ies in the ancient and modern languages, in 
polite literature, in botany, and in several 
of the other branches of natural science. 
Doubtless the extent of her reading and her 
acquisitions in varied knowledge contributed 
to cherish in her family the delusive expec- 
tation that her Constitution was destined for 
a longer career of active exertion than feil to 
her lot. Mental effort may in some instances 
protract the duration of those energies which 
at length it consumes. Bul the hopes cher- 
ished by her too ardent friends never for a 
moment deceived herseif. For the last four 
months of her existence, her physical pow- 
pt8 were yieldiog to the combined influence 
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of disease and intellectual action ; and after 
a few days of aggravated suffering, painful 
evidences were manifest of the fatality which 
was impending. Her disorder was pulmo- 
nary' consumption ; and the insidious peculi- 
arities of that treacherous malady were con- 
spicuous in her case in an eminent degree. 
With in three days of her dissolution she was 
occupied, with intervals of serious reflection, 
in her literary labors, and conversed freely 
on her projected plan of a series of moral 
tales, her book on flowers, and other works. 
Her life and habits of thought had long pre- 
pared her for the final event : severe exam- 
ination and inquiry contributed to strengthen 
the consolation of religion. In her death, 
which was without pain and without a strug- 
gle, she bequeathed to her friends triumphant 
evidences of that hope which animates the 
expiring Christian." 

She died in Brooklyn, on the first of Au- 
gust, 1841. I happened at this time to be in 
Boston, and a few days after, Mr. Whittier, 
who was one of her intimate friends, sent 
me from his place in Amesbury the foüowing 
beautiful and touchingtribute to her memory, 
which I had published in one of the papers 
of that city : 

"ON TUE DEATH OF LUCY HOOPER. 

« Tbey teil me, Lucy, thou art dead— 
That all of thee we loved and cherished 
Has with thy summer roses perished ; 

And left, as its young beauty fled, 

An ashen memory in its stead ! — 

Cold twilight of a parted day. 

That true and loving heart — that gift 
Of a mind earnest, clear, profound, 

Bestowing, with a glad unthrift, 
Its sunny light on all around, 

Affinities which only could 

Cleave to the beautiful and good — 
And sympathies which found no rest 
Save with the loveliest and the best«» 

Of them, of thee, remains there naught 
But sorrow in the mourner's breast — 

A shadow in the land of Thought t 

" No ! Even my weak and trembling faith 
Can lift for thee the veil which doubt 
And human fear have drawn about 
The all-awaiting scene of death. 
Even as thou wast I see thee still; 
And, save the absence of all ill, 
And pain, and weariness, which here 
Summoned the sign or wrung the tea 
The same as when two summers back, 
Bernde our childhood's Merrimack, 
I saw thy dark eye wander o'er 
Stream, sunny upland, rocky shore, 
And heard thy low, soft voice alone 
Midst lapse of waters, and the tone 
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Of sere leave« by tbe west-wind blown. 
There 's not a charm of soul or brow, 

Of all we knew and loved in thec, 
But live« in holier beauty now, 

Baptized in immortality ! 
Nut mine the sad and freezing dream 

Of souls that with their earthly mould 

CCast off thc loves and joys of old — 
Unbodied — like a pale moonbeam, 

As pure, as passionless, and co\d\J 
Nor mine the hope of Indra's son, 

Of slumbering in oblivion's rest, 
Life's myriads blcnding into one, 

In blank annihilation blcst ; 
Dust-atoms of the infinite — 
Sparks scattered from the central light, 
And winning back, through mortal pain, 
Their old unconsciousness again ! — 
No ! I have friends in spirit-land, 
Not shadows in a shadowy band, 

Not othera, but themselves, are they. 
And still I think of thera the same 
As when the Mastcr's summons came ; 
Their change, the holy morn-light breaking 
Upon the dream-worn sleeper, waking — 

A change from twilight into day ! 
They 've laid thce midst the household graves, 

Where father, brother, sister, lie ; 
Below theo sweep the dark blue waves, 

Above thee bends the summer sky ; 
Thy own loved church in sadness read 
Her solemn ritual o'er thy head, 
And blessed and hallowed with her prayer 
The turf laid lightly o'er thee there : 
That church, whose rites and liturgy, 
Sublime and old, were truth to thee, 
Undoubted, to thy bosom taken 
As symbols of a faith unshaken. 
Even I, of simpler views, could feel 
The beauty of thy trust and zeal ; 
And, owning not thy creed, could see 
How liielike it must seem to thee, 
And how thy fervent heart had thrown 
0*er all a coloring of its own, 
And kindled up intense and warm 
A Iife in every rite and form ; 
As, when on Chebar's banks of old 
The Hebrew's gorgeous vision rolled, 
A spirit filled the vast machine — 
A life * with in the wheela' was seen ! 

44 Farewell ! — a little time, and we 

Who knew thee well, and loved thee here, 
One after one shall follow thee, 

As pilgrims through the gate of Fear 
Which opens on Eternity. 
Yet we shall cherish not thc less 

All that \b left our hearts meanwhile ; 
The memory of thy loveliness 

(Shall round our weary pathway smile, 
Like moon light, when the sun has set ) 
A swect and tender radiance yet J 
Thoughts of thy clear-eyed sense »f duty, 

Thy generous scorn of all things wrong; 
The truth, the strcngth, the gracefui beauty, 

Which blended in thy song ; 
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All lovely things by thee beloved 

8hall whisper to our hearts of thee : 
These green hüls where thy childhood rored; 
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Yon river winding to the 
The sunset light of Autumn eves 

Reflecting on the deep, still flooda ; ] 

Cloud, crimson sky, and trembling leaTes 

Of rainbow-tinted woods — 
These in our view shall henceforth take 
A tenderer meaning for thy sake, 
And all thou lovedst of earih and sky 
Seem sacred to thy memory." 

The general regret at her death was showa 
in many such feeliag tributes. Another » 
quoted here, not so much for its own beauty, 
as for the opinions it embodies of one of oor 
most aecomplished critics respecting her ge- 
nius and character : 

ON THE DEATH OF MISS LUCY UOOPZB. 

BT H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

" And thou art gone ! sweet daughter of the lyre, 

Whose strains we hoped to hear thee waken long; 
Gone — as the stars in morning's light expire, 

Gone like the rapture of a passing song ; \ 
Gone from a circle who thy gifls have cheraned, 

With genial fondness and devoted care, 
Whose dearesthopeswith thee have sadly perished, 

And now can find no solace but in prayer; 
Prayer to be like thee, in so meekly bearing 

Both joy and sorrow from thy Makcr's hand ; 
Prayer to put on the white robes thou art wearing, 

And join thy anthem in the better land." / 

Miss Hooper's life was singularly indus- 
trious, considering the feebleness of her Con- 
stitution. She seemed to be sensible that her 
abilities were a trust which imposed respon- 
sibilities, and she never suffered time to pass 
unimproved. Some of her last days were 
devoted to the preparation of a work entitled 
The Poetry of Flowers, which was published 
soon after her death. She had in antieipa- 
tion also another work in prose similar to 
her Scenes from Domestic Life, and her in- 
clination had led her to undertake a long 
poem, upon some historical subjeet. It is to 
be regretted that death prevented this projeet 
from being realized. 

In 1842 Mr. John Reese collected and ar- 
ranged the Literary Remains of Miss Hoop* 
er, which he published with a gracefui and 
affectionate memoir of her life and genius. 
No one knew her more intimately, and there 
are few whose appreciation of personal char- 
acter and poetical merit would have enabled 
them so well to perform this mournfully pleas- 
ing duty. In the present year (1848) a new 
and considerably enlarged edition of her Po- 
etical Works has appeared from the press of 
Mr. D. Fanthaw. 
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THE 8UMMON8 OF DEATH.» 



A roicz is on mine ear — a sotemn voice : 

I come, I come, it calls me to my rest ; 
Faint not my yearning heart, rejoice, rejoice, 

Soon 6halt thou reach the gardens of the bleat : 
On the bright waten there, the living streams, 

Soon shalt thou launch in peace thy weary bark, 
Waked by rüde waves no more from gentle dreams, 

Sadly to feel that earth to thee is dark — 
Not bright as once ; oh vain, vain memories, ceaae, 
I cast your bürden down — I strive for peace. 

A voice is on mine ear — a welcome tone : 

I hear its summons in a stranger land, 
Tt calls me hence, to die amid mine own, 

W here first my forehead, by the wild breeze fanned, 
Lost the fair tracery of youth, and wore 

A deeper signet, in my manhood's prime — 
To lay me down with those who wake no more, 

It calls me — those I loved, their couch be mine : 
I hear sweet voices from my childhood's home, 
And from my father's grave — I come, I come ! 

Biest be the waming sound : my mother's eyes 

Dwetl on my memory yet, her parting tears, 
And from the grave where my young sister lies, 

Who perished in the glory of her years, 
I hear a gentle call, " Return, return !" 

80 be it : let me greet the village spires 
Once more. I come — 't is wilding y outh may spurn, 

When far, the burial-places of his sires ; 
But oh, when strength is gone, and hope is past, 
There turns the wearied man his thoughts at last 

80 do we change ! I hear a warning tone— 

Yea, I, whose thoughts were all of bypast timea, 
Of ancient gluries, and from visions lone, 

I come to list once more the sabbath chimes 
Of my own home — to feel the gentle air 

Steal o'er my brow again — to greet the sun 
In the old places where he shone so fair, 

The while each wandering brook in music ran, 
Answering to Youth's sweet thoughts, but all are 
I come, my home, I come to join thy dead ! [fled — 

I heed the warning voice : oh, spurn me not, 

My early friends ; let the bruised heart go free : ' 
Mine were high fancies, but a wayward lot 

Hath made my youthful dreams in sadness flee ; 
Then chide not, I would linger yet awhile, 

Thinking o'er wasted hours, a weary train, 
Cheercd by the moon's soft light, the sun's glad smile, 

Watching the blue sky o'er my path of pain, 
Waiting my summons : whose shall be the eye 
To glance unkindly — I have come to die ! 

8weet words — to die ! oh pleasant, pleasant sounds, 
What bright revealings to my heart they bring ; 



* And ehould they ask the cause of my return, I will 
teil th*»m that a man may go far and tarry long away, if 
hi« healrh bc ^ood and hi* hopcs hijfh, but that when fleah 
and spirit begni to fail, he rerarmber» bis birthplace and 
the old burial ground, and hean a voice calling him to 
com« home to hi« father and mother. They will know 
by my wactod frame and feeble step, that I have heard 
the fummoni and obeyed ; and, the first greetingt over. 
they will let me walk among them annoticed, and linger 
in the tunahine whJle I may, and stsal into my grave in 
peace.— Journal of a Solitary Mm. 



What melody, unheard in earth'a dull rounds, 
And floating from the land of glorious 8pring — 

The eternal home ! my weary thoughts revive, 
Fresh flowers my mind puts forth, and buds of love, 

Gentle and kindly thoughts for all that live, 
Fanned by soft breezes from the world above : 

And passing not, I hasten to my rest — 

Again, oh gentle summons, thou art West ! 



it 



TIME, FAITH, ENERGY." # 



High words and hopeful ! — fold them to thy heart 
Time, Faith, and Energy, are gifts sublime ; 
If thy lone bark the threatening waves Surround, 
Make them of all thy silent thoughts a part 
When thou wouldst cast thy pilgrim staff away, 
Breathe to thy soul their high, mysterious sound, 
And faint not in the nooniide of thy day : 
Wait thou for Time ! 

Wait thou for Time : the slow-unfolding flower 
Chides man's impatient haste with long delay ; 
The harvest ripening in the autumnal sun ; 
The golden fruit of SufTering's weighty power 
Within the soul — like soft bells' silvery chime 
Repeat the tones, if fame may not be won, 
Or if the heart where thou shouldst find a shrine, 
Breathe forth no blessing on thy lonely way— 

Wait thou for Time : it hath a sorcerer's power 
To d im life'8 mockeries that gayly ahine, 
To lift the veil of seeming from the real, 
Bring to thy soul a rieh or fearful dower, 
Write golden tracery on the sanda of lifo, 
And raise the drooping heart from scenes ideal 
To a high purpose in the world of strife : 
Wait thou for Time! 

Yea, wait for Time, but to thy heart take Faith, 
Soll beacon-light upon a stormy sea ; 
A raantle for the pure in heart, to pass 
Through a dim world, untouched by living death, 
A cheerful watcher through the spirit's night, 
Soothing the grief from which she may not flee— 
A herald of glad news — a seraph bright, 
Pointing to sheltering havens yet to be. 

Yea, Faith and Time — and thou that through the 
Of the lone night hast nerved the feeble hand, [hour 
Kindled the weary heart with sudden fire, 
Gifted the drooping soul with living power, 
Immortal Energy ! shalt thou not be 
While the old tales our wayward thoughts inspire, 
Linked with each vision of high destiny, 
Till on the fadelese borders of that land 

Where all is known we find our certain way, 
And lose ye, mid its pure, effulgent light 1 
Kind ministen, who cheered us in our glot/m, 
Seraphs who lightened griefs with guiding ray, 
Whispcring through tears of cloudless glory dawn- 
8ay, in the gardens of eternal bloom [ing — 

Will not our heart*, when breaks the cloudless 
morning, 
Joy that ye led us through the drooping night ! 

* 8uggetted by a pasiage in Bulwer's Night and Motu. 
ing. 
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LA8T HOURS OF A YOUNG POETE8& 

"Alan! oar yoanf affectione ran to wart« 
Or water bat tbe de«ert, wbence ariae 
But weede of dark laxuriance, Urea of hatte, 
Rank at tbe eure, bat temptinjc to the eye«, 
Flowers whnee wild odor* breatke but afoniea, 
And Uee» whose j ums are poison : «neb the finita 
Wbirb aprinc beneath her etepe, aa Pa«aioa fliee 
O'tr tbe wilu wilderue»», and vautly panta 

For aome ceteatiaJ fruit, förbiddeo to our wanta l*'— Byron. 



Throw up the window ! that the earnest eye« 
Of the young devotee at Nature's shrine 
May catch a last glimpse of this breathing world 
From which she U removing. 

Men will say 
This ia an early death, and they will write 
The record of her few and changeful years 
With wonder on the marble, and then turn 
Away with thoughtful brows from the green sod, 
Yet pass to daily business, for the griefs 
That preaa on busy spirits may not turn 
Thcir step« aside from the worn paths of life, 
Or bear upon the memory when the quick 
And selfish course of daily care sweeps by. 
Yet, when they speak of that lost one, 'twill be 
With tones of passionate marvel, for they watched 
Her bright career as they would watch a star 
Of dazzüng brilliancy, and moum to see 
Its glory quenched, and wonder while ye mourned 
How the thick pall of darkness could be thrown 
O'er such a radiant thing. 

Is this the end 
Of all thy glorious visions, young Estelle 1 
Hath thy last hours drawn on, and will thy life 
Pass by as quickly as the perfumed breath 
Of some fair flower upon the zephyr's wings ? 
And will they lay thee in the quiet grave, 
And never know how fervently thy heart 
Panted for its repose ? Oh ! let the peace 
Of this sweet hour be hers ; let her gaze forth 
Now on the face of Natura for the last, 
While the bright sunbeam trembles in the air 
Of the meek-coming twilight : it will soothe 
Her spirit as a spell, and waken up 
Impassioned thoughts, and kindle buraing dreams, 
And call back glorious visions. 

Marvel not 
To see her color pass, and view the tears 
Fast gathering to her eyes, and see her bend 
In very weakness at the fearful shrine 
Of Memory, when the glory of the past 
Is gone for ever. Gaze not on her now : 
Her spirit is a delicate instrument, 
Nor can ye know its mcasure. How unlike 
That wearied one to the bright, gifted girl, 
Who knelt a worshipper at the deep shrine 
Of Poetry, and, mid the fairest things, 
Pined for lone solitude — to read the clouds 
With none to watch her, and dream pleasant things 
Of after-Iife, and see in every flower 
The mysteries of Natura, and behold 
In every star the herald and the sign 
Of immortality, tili she almost shrank 
To feel the Beeret and expanding migbt 
Of her own mind ! and thus amid the flower« 
Of a glad home grew beautiful. Away 
With praises upon Time ! with hollow tones 



That teil the blessedness of after-yean* ! 

They take the fragrance from the sool ; they xob 

Life of its gloss, its poetry, its charm, 

Till the heart sickens, and the mental wing 

Droops wearily : and thus it was with her, 

The gifted and the lovely. Oh, how mach 

The world will envy thoee wbose hearts are filfad 

With secret or unchanging gric£ if fame 

Or outward splendor gilds them ! Who among 

The thrungs that sung thy praises, young Erteile, 

Or crowned thy brow with laureis, erer recked 

That, wearier of thy chaplet than the slave 

May be with daily toil, thy hand would cast 

The laurel by with loa thing, but the pride 

Of woman's heart withbeld thee ! 

Oh, how preise 
Falls on the sorrowing mind ; how cold the voiee 
Of Flattery, when the spirit is bowed down 
Before its mockery, and the heart is sick ; 
Preise for the gifl of genius — for the grace 
Of outward form — when the soul pines to beer 
One kindly tone and true ! What bitter jeet 
It maketh of the enthusiast, to whom 
One star alone can ahine, one voiee be heard 
In tones of blessedness, to know that crowds 
Of earth'a light-hearted ones are treasuring up 
Against their day of sorrow the deep words 
Of wretchedness and misery which borst 
From an o'erburdened spirit, and that minds 
Which may not rise to heaven on the wings 
Of an inspired fancy, yet can list 
With raptured ear to the ethereal dreams 
Of a high-soaring genius. For this end 
Didst thou seek fame, Estelle; — and hast thoa 
The atmosphere of poetry, tili life [breathed 

With its dull toil grew wearisome and lone ?_. 

Her brow grew quickly pale, and murmured words 
That not in life dwelt on that gentle lip, 
Are spoken in the recklessness of death. 
They teil of early dreams — of cherished hopea 
That faded into bitterness ere Fame 
Became the spirit's idol, of lost tones 
Of music, and of wclNremembered words 
That thriil the spirit yet Again it comee, 
That half-reproachful voiee that she hath spent 
Her life at Passion's shrine, and patient there 
Hath sacrificed, and offered incense to 
An absent idol — that she might not see, 
Even in death — and then again the strength 
Of a high soul sustains her, and she joys, 
Yea, triumphs in her ferne, that he may hear 
Her name with honor, when the dark shades faß 
Around her, and she sleeps in still repose : 
If some feint tone should reach him at the last 
Of her devotedness, he will not spurn 
The memory from him, but his soul may thriil 
To think of her, the fervent-hearted girl, 
Who turned from flattering tones, and idly cast 
The treasures of her spirit on the winde» 
And fbund no answering voiee ! 

Then prayed for death, 
Öince tife's sweet spelts had vanished, and her hopea 
Had melted in thin air : and laying down 
Her head upon her pillow, sought her rest, 
And thought to meet him in the land of dreame ! 
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THB TURaUOI8E RING.* 



Thx turquoise ring! 'twu a gift of power, 
Guarding her heart in that weary hour, 
As a magic spell, as a gern of light, 
As a pure, pure star amidst clouds of night, 
Bringixig back to the pale, pale cheek its bloom, 
Strengthening the heart in that hour of doom ; 
There was hope, there was trust with its living hue, 
The gern was bright, and the lover true, 
As a sign to her heart, as a sign to her eye, 
The one bright gleam of a troubled sky. 
The turquoise ring ! oh, the olden time 
Hath many a magic tale and sign, 
Bright gifts of treasure on land and on sea, 
But naught for the heart or the memory ; 
For what raight the fairy lamp of old 
Yield to its owner but gema and gold 1 
And to her who aat in that lonely hall 
The turquoise ring was worth them all ; 
For the heart hath a dearer wealth than lies 
In the earth's wide halls and argosies ; 
And its hopes are more precious than stores of gold 
When richest and rarest by miser told, 
For what had been gems that brighüy ahone, 
To her who sat in her grief alone 1 

Oh, the turquoise ring had a spell of power ! 
This was a gift for the weary hour, 
Liniring the future to all the past, 
Breathing of moments too bright to last, 
Till they catne in the light of tbeir bliss» 
To soothe, to gladden an hour like this. 
Oh ! Love hath wings, they have said who knew, 
And that Love hath wings is a story true, 
But there lingers a bloom on hi« early hours, 
When his wings are folded mid opening flowers, 
When the streams are bright, and the sky is fair, 
And the hearts too happy that trust him there ; 
There lingers a bloom, and there rests a glow, 
A charm that the earth not again may know ! 
And when from that resting-place he flies, 
Oh ! Iinked with a thousand meraories, 
Each bud and each leaf by our fond tears wet, 
May breathe of his sweetness and beauty yet ! 
So with the past, and its holy love — 
So with its hopes, that soared above— 
With the visions that carae to her nightly rest, 
Was the turquoise ring to her finger pressed : 
Oh ! beautiful to her its light, 
Coutd »he forget that pleasant night 
When first her finger's slender round 
Wm with the golden circlet bound, 
And blushed she not to see it shine, 
But at the low tone, M Love, be mine !" 

Since then, since then, unchanged its hue, 
Her hope, her trust, alike were true ; 
But pale at times that cheek so bright, 
And dimmed those eyes of Irving light, 
For dreams were hers of pain and dread, 

- i 

* In Miaa Martineau's norel of Deerbrook the beroine 
is m&de to preaerve with great care a turquoiae ring; 
which her lorer had given her in the early daya of their 
attachment, and during a long period of doubt and es* 
trangemetit, to believe that while its hue» conünued an« 
dimmed, hia faith remained to her unbroken. So poetle 
and fervent a belief met with iu appropriate rewara : the 
torquoiae ring remained bright, ana the lover returned. 



Yet still the ring its lustre shed ; 
They met and parted, as of yore 
Fond hearts have met, and chilled before, 
And coldness, sadness, fear, had been 
Like cloud upon the sunny scene. 

Yet woman's love will always strive, 
And woman's faith through all things live, 
And beautiful the maiden's truth, 
And beautiful her trusting youth ; 
Through all, through all, the turquoise ring 
A hope, a dream, a joy could bring ; 
And still, if clear and bright its hue, 
Her faith was firm, her lover true ! 

Oh, gift of power ! it brought at last 
A bright, bright future for the past ! 
Oh, gift of power ! that cheek once more 
Wore the rieh bloom that blushed of yore ! 
Oh, gift of power ! who would not sing — 
" For me, for me, the turquoise ring ; 
For me, for me, when living faith 
Faints in a world of change and death ; 
When sick with fear the heart may be, 
And sad, oh ! sad the memory ; 
When dimly, dimly, dimly glow 
The hopes, the trusts, that cling below — 
Then give me, give the turquoise ring, 
Or the pure faith, a better thing !" 



GIVE ME ARMOR OF PROOF. 



Gits me armor of proof, I must ride to the piain ; 
Give me armor of proof, ere the trump sound again : 
To the halls of my childhood no more am I known, 
And the netüe must rise where the myrtle hath 
Till the conflict is over, the battle is past, [blown ! 
Give me armor of proof — I am true to the last ! 

Give me armor of proof, bring me helmet and spear; 
Away ! shall the warrior's cheek own a tear ? 
Bring the steel of Milan — 'tis the firmest and best, 
And bind o'er my bosom its closely-linked Test, 
Where the head of a loved one in fondnesshath lain, 
Whose tears feil at parting like warm summer rain ! 

Give me armor of proof: I have torn from my heart 
Each soft tie and true that forbade me to part ; 
Bring the sword of Damascus — its blade cold and 

bright, 
That bends not in conflict, but gleams in the fight ; 
And stay — let me fasten yon scarf on my breast, 
Love's light pledge and true — I will answer the rest ! 

Give me armor of proof: shall the cry be in vain, 
When to life's steinest conflicts we rush fbrth 

amainl 
The knight clad in armor the battle may bide, 
But wo to the heedless when bendeth the tried, 
And wo to youth's morn, when we rode forth alone, 
To the conflict unguarded, its gladness hath flown ! 

Give us armor of proof— our hopes were all high ; 
But they passed like the meteor light« from the sky ; 
Our hearts* trust was firm, but Life's waves swept 

away 
One by one the frail ties which were shelter and stay; 
And true Was our love, but its bonds »roke in twaiii : 
Give me armor of ^toof, et« vi* Tita Wfca. «gusu 
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Give me armor of proof : we would turn from tfae 
Of a world that is fading to one that U true ; [view 
We would llft up each thought from this earth- 

ahaded light, 
To the regiona above, where there stealeth no blight ; 
And with Faith's chosen shield by no dark tempeata 

riven, 
We would gaze from earth's storms on the bright- 

neaa of heaven. 



THE CAVALIER'S LA8T HOÜR8. 



A di rgb, a dirge for the young renown 

Of the reckless cavalier, 
Who passed in his youth and glory down 
To the grave without a fear, 
The smile on his lip, and the light in his eye — 
Oh ! say, was it thus that the brave should die 1 

Midst the morning's pomp and flowers, 

By fierce and niffian bands, 
In sight of his own ancestral towers, 
And his father's sweeping lands: 
Well that his mother lay still and low, 
Ere the cold clods pressed on her son's bright brow ! 

Oh, the tide of grief swelled high 

In his heart that dawn of day, 
As he looked his last on the glorious sky, 
And the scenes that round him lay ; 
Bat he trod the green earth in that moment of fear 
With a statelier bearing, the doomed cavalier ! 

For fearless his spirit then, 

And bravely he mct his fate, 
Till the brows of those iron-hearted men 
Grew dark in their utter hate 
Of the gatlant victim, who met his hour 
With a song on his ups for his lady's bower. 

The light of the festive hall, 

The bravest in battle array — 
Was it thus that the star of his fate should fall, 
Was it thus he should pass away 1 
A dirge, a dirge for his hopes of fame ; 
The grave will close o'er the noble name ! 

And the tide of life flow on 

In its dult, deep current, as evcr, 
Till every trace of his fate is gone 
From its dark and ccaselcss river. 
But one may rcmember, oh young cavalier — 
Couldst thou gaze but once on the sleeper near ! 

That bright and fairy girl, 

With no ahadow on her brow, 
8a ve the blue vein's trace and the golden curl — 
She U dreaming of thee now. 
8he whispers thy name in her gentle rest ; 
But how will she wake from that slumber blest ! 

\ dirge, a dirge for the young renown 

Of the reckless cavalier ! [around, 

He hath waved for the last his plumed bonnet 

And his parting words they hear, [cry 

M God auve King Charles !" — a shriek : a woman's 

Hath mingled with the martial sounds that rent the 

earth and aky ! 



THE DAUGHTEE OF HERODIAS.« 

Mothkr ! I bring thy gift ; 
Take from my hand the dreaded boon — I pray, 
Take it ; the still, pale sorrow of the face 
Hath left upon my aoul its Irving trace, 

Never to pass away, 
Since from these Ups one word of idle breath 
Blanched that calm face. Oh , mother, thia ia death ! 

What is it that I see 

From all the pure and settled fcaturea gleaming! 
Reproach ! reproach ! My dreama are stränge and 
Mother ! hadst thou no pity on thy child 1 [wild. 

Lo ! a celestial smile seems aofUy beaming 
On the hushed lips ; my mother, canat thou brook 
Longer upon thy victim's face to look 1 

Alas ! at yester morn 
My heart was light, and to the viol'a aound 
I gayly danced, while crowned with suramer flowers, 
And swiftly by me sped the flying houra; 

And all was joy around — 
Not death. Oh, mother! could I say thee nayl 
Take from thy daughter's hand thy boon away ! 

Take it : my heart is sad, 
And the pure forehead hath an icy chilL 
I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
Hath shuddering visions to my fancy given ; 

And the pale face appals me, cold and still, 
With the closed lips. Oh, teil me, could I know 
That the pale features of the dead were so? 

I may not turn away [name 

From the charmed brow ; and I have heard hn 
Even as a prophet by his people spoken ; 
And that high brow in death bears seal and tokan 

Of one whose words were flame. 
Oh, holy teacher, couldst thou rise and live, 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, M I forgive!" 

Away with lute and harp — 
With the gl ad heart for ever, and the dance ! 

Never again shall tabret aound for me. 

Oh, fearful mother, I have brought to thee 
The silent dead with his rebuking glance, 

And the crushed heart of one to whom are given 

Wild dreams of judgment and oflended Heaven! 



EVENING THOUGHT8. 

Thou quiet moon, above the hill-topa shining, 

How do I revel in thy glances bright, 
How does my heart, cured of its vain repining, 

Take note of those who wait and watch thy light: 
The Student o'er his lonely volume bending, 

The pale enthusiast, joying in thy ray, 
And ever and anon his ttim thoughta aending 

Up to the regiona of eternal day ! 

Nor these alone — the pure and rodiant eyes 
Of youth and hope look up to thee with love ; 
Would it were thine, meek dweller of the akiea, 



* Written alter seeing, among a collection of beantiral 

ßiinüngs, (copies from the oldmasters, recentiy sent tn 
ew York from luüv.) one representing the danghter of 
Herodias, bearing the head of John the Baptist on a char» 
f er, and wearing upon her countenance an expression, not 
of trinmph, as one might suppose, bat rather of soft and 
aorrowful remorse, as she looks upon the calm and 
tiful features of her vietim. 
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To save from tears ! but no— too fax above 
Thifl dim cold earth thou shinest, richly Hinging 

Thy soft light down on all who watch thy beam, 
And to the heart of sorrow gently bringing 

The glories pictured in life's moming stream, 
As a loved presence back : oh, shine to me, 
As to the voyagers on the faithless sea ! 

Joy's beacon light ! I know that trembling Care, 

Warned by thy Coming, hies him to repose, 
And on his pillow Uid, serenely there 

Forgets his calling, that at day's dull close 
Meek age and rosy childhood sink to rest, 

And Passion lays her fever dreams aside, 
And the unquiet thought in every breast 

Loses its selfish fervor and its pride, [ing, 

With thoughts of thee — the while their vigil keep- 
The quiet stars hold watch o'er beauty sleeping ! 

But unto me, thou still and soleran light, [trust 

What may 8 t thou bring ? high hope, unwavering 
In Him wlio, for the watch es of the night, 

Ordained thy comiug, and on things of dusc 
Hath poured a gilt of power — on wings to rise 

From the low earth and its surrounding gloom 
To higher spheres, tili as the shaded skiea 

Are lighted by thy glories, gentle moon, 
So are life's lonely hours and dark despair 
Cheered by the star of faith, the torch of prayer. 



LINES. 



8at, have I left thee, wild but gentle lyre, 

That on the willow thou hast hung so long 1 
Oh, do not still my unbidden thoughts aspire 

From my heart's fount ? flowa not the gush of song, 
Though heavily upon the spirit's wing 
Lies earth ly care — a dull, corroding thing t 

Must it be ever so, 

That in the shadow and the gloom my path 
Is destined ? — shall the high heart always bow t 

Father, may it not pass, this cup of wrath — 
Shall not at last the kindled flame burn free 
On my soul's altar, consecate to thee 1 

Say, in my bosom's urn 

Shall feelings glow for ever unexpressed, 
And lonely, fervent thoughts unheeded burn, 

And passion linger on, a hidden guest 1 
Hath the warm sky no token for my heart — 
In my green, early years shall Hope depart 1 

Peace at this quiet hour 

And holy thoughts be given. Let me soar 
From life's dim air and shadowy skies that lower 

Around me, and with thrilling heart adore 
Thy merey, Father ! who can soothe the wild, 
Forgetful murmurings of thine erring child. 

Ay, by the bitter dreams, 
The fervor wasted ere my spirit's prime, 

The few brief sunny gleams 
Ripening the heart* s wild flowere, that ere their time 
Blew brightly and were crushed — by all the tears 
That quenched the fiery thoughts of early years— 
Y es ! by each phantom shade that memory brings, 

Voices whose tone my heart remembers yet, 
Name* that no more shall thrill— departed things 

That I would fain forget — 
By the past weakness and the Coming trust, 



Father, I lay my forehead in the dust, 
Meekly adoring — yielding up my care 

To Thee, who through the stormy past hath tried 
A wayward mind, which eise had deemed too fair 

This fleeting world, and wandered far and wide 
Astray — and worshipped still, forgetting Thee, 
The one bright star of its idolatry. 

Nor be these thoughts in Tain 

To aid me in this rüde word's rüder strife, 
When a high soul doth struggle with its chain, 

And turn away in bitterness from life — 
Strengthen me, guide me, tili in realras above 
I taste the untroubled waters of thy love. 



THE OLD DAY8 WE REMEMBER. 



Trnc old days we remember, 
How softly did they glide, 
While all untouched by worldly care 
We wandered side by side ! 
In those pleasant days, when the sun's last rays 

Just lingered on the Hill, 
Or the moon's pale light with the Coming night 
Shone o'er our pathway still. 

The old days we remember — 

Oh ! there 's nothing like them now, 
The glow has faded from our hearts, 
The blossom from the bough ; 
In the chill of care, midst worldly air, 

Perchance we are colder grown, 
For stormy weather, since we roamed together, 
The hearts of both have known. 

The old days we remember — 
Oh ! clearer shone the sun, 
And every star looked brighter far 
Than they ever since have done ! 
On the very streams there lingered gleams 

Of light ne'er seen before, 
And the running brook a music took 
Our souls can hear no more. 

The old days we remember — 
Oh ! could we but go back 
To their quiet hours, and tread once more 
Their bright, familiär track — 
Could we picture again what we pictured then, 

Of the sunny world that lay 
From the green hiilside, and the waters wide. 
And our gl ad hearts far away ! 

The old days wc remember, 

When we never dreamed of guile, 
Nor knew that the heart could be cold below, 
While the lip still wore its smile ! 
Oh, we may not forget, for those hours coine yet 

They visit us in sleep, 
While far and wide, o'er life's changing üde, 
Our barks asunder keep. 

Still, still we must remember 

Life's first and brightest days, 
And a passing tribute render 
As we tread the busy maze ; 
A bitter sigh for the hours gone by, 

The dreams tbat might not last, 
The friends deemed true when our hopes were n«w 
And the glorious visions $asAl 
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LINES 8ÜGGKSTED BY A 8CENE IN 
"MASTER HUMPHREY'8 CLOCK." # 



IL 



Biautiful child ; my lot is cast — 

Hope from my path hath for ever past ; 

Nothing the ruture can bring to me 

Hath ever been shadowed in dreams to thee ; 

The warp is woven, the anrow sped, 

My brain hath throbbed, but my heart is dead : 

Teil ye my tale, then, for love or gold ? — 

Years have passed by since that tale was tolcL 

God keep thee, child, with thine angel brow, 
Ever as sinless and bright as now ; 
/Fresh as the roses of earliest spring, ) 
i he fair, pure buds it is thine to bririg. 
Would tbat the bloom of the soul could be, 
Beautiful spirit ! caught from thee ; 
Would that thy gift could anew impart 
The roses that bloom for the pure in heart 

Beautiful child ! mayst thou never hear 
Tones of reproach in thy sorrowing ear ; 
Beautiful child ! may that cheek ne'er glow 
With a warmer tint from the heart below : 
Beautiful child ! mayst thou never bear 
The clinging weight of a cold despair — 
A heart, whose madness each hope hath crossed, 
Wh ich hath thrown one die, and the stake hath lost. 

Beautiful child ! why shouldst thou stay ? 

There is danger near thee — away, away ! 

Away ! in thy spotless purity : 

Nothing can here be a type of thee ; 

The very air, as it fans thy brow, 

May leave a trace on its stainless snow : 

Lo ! spirits of evil haunt the bowers, 

And the serpent gUdes from the trembling flowera. 

Beautiful child ! alas, to see 
A fount in the desert gush forth for thee, 
Where the quecnly lilies should faintly gleam, 
And thy life flow on as its silent stream 
Afar from the world of doubt and sin — 
This weary world thou must wander in : 
Such a home was once to my vision given — 
It comes to my heart as a type of heaven. 

Beautiful child ! let the weary in heart 
Whisper thee once, ere again we part ; 
Teil thee that want, and teil thee that pain 
Never can thrill in the throbbing brain, 
Till a sadder story that brain hath learned — 
Till a fiercer fire hath in it burned : 
God keep thee sinless and undefiled, 
Though poor, and wretched, and sad, my child ! 

Beautiful being ! away, away ! 

The angel« above be thy help and stay, 

Save thee from sorrow, and save thee from sin, 

Guard thee from danger without and within. 

Pure be thy spirit, and breathe for me 

A sigh or a prayer when thy heart is free ; 

In the crowded mart, by the lone wayside, 

Beautiful child ! be thy God thy guide. 

• ** Nelly bore upon her arm the ltttle basket with her 
Ifowera, and sometimet stopped, with timid and modeat 
\<y)u, to ofhr them at aome gay carriage There 



LIFE AND DEATH. 

" La mort cd I« moI diea qoe J'omi 



Not unto thee, oh pale and radiant Death ! 
Not unto thee, though every hope be past, 
Through Life's first, sweeteat staxs may ahme no 

more, 
Nor earth again one cheriahed dream reatore, 
Or from the bright um of the future cast 
Aught, aught of joy on me. 

Yet unto thee, oh monarch ! robed and crowned, 
And beautiful in all thy sad array, 
I bring no incense, though the heart be chfll, 
And to the eyes, that tears alone may fill, 

Shines not as once the wonted light of day, 
Still upon another shrine my vows 



Shall all be duly paid ; and though thy 
Is füll of music to the pining heart, 
And woos one to that pillow of calm rest, 
Where all Life's dull and restless thoughta depart, 
Still, not to thee, oh Death ! 

I pay my vows ; though now to me thy brow 
Seems crowned with roses of the summer prime, 
And to the aching sense thy voiee would be, 
Oh Death ! oh Death ! of softest melody, 
And gentle ministries alone were thine, 
Still I implore thee not 

But thou, oh Life ! oh Life ! the searching test 
Of the weak heart ! to thee, to thee I bow ; 
And if the fire upon the altar shrine 
Descend, and acathe each glowing hope of mine, 
Still may my heart, as now, 
Turn not from that dread test. 

But let me pay my vows to thee, oh Life ! 
And let me hope that from that glowing fire 
There yet may be redeemed a gold more pure 
And bright, and eagle thoughts to mount and aoat 

Their flight the higher, 
Released from earthly hope or earthly fear. 

This, this, oh Life ! be mine. 
Let others strive thy glowing wreaths to bind — 
Let others seek thy false and dazzling gleams: 
For me their light went out on early streama, 
And faded were thy roses in my grasp, 
No more, no more to bloom. 

Yet as the stars, the holy stars of night, 

Shine out when all is dark, 
So would I, cheered by hope« more purery bright, 
Tread still the thoray path whose dose is light, 
If, but at last, the tossed and weary bark 
Gaioi the sure haven of her final reat 

was but one lady wbo «eemed to Widerstand the child, 
and ihe was one who tat alone in a handdome carriage, 
while two young men in dashing clothea. who had jeat 
dismounted from it, talked and laughed loudly at a kttla 
difltance. appearing to forget her auite. There were mamy 
ladies all around, but they turned their backa, or looked 
another way, or at the two young men, (not unfarorabty 
at them,) and left her to hertelf . She motioned away a 
gipty-woman, urgent to teil her fertune, eayiag. that it 
was told already, and had been for aome yeera, bot ealkd 
the child towanl her, and toüting her flowera. put moncy 
into her trembling hand, and bade her go home, and keep 
at home, for God 1 « aake H 
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LEGENDS OP FLOWER8. # 

Oh, gorgeous tales in days of old 

Were linked with opening flowers, 
Ab if in their fairy ums of gold 

Beat human hearts like ours ; 
The nuns in their cloister, sad and pale, 

As they watched soft buds expand, 
On their glowing petals troced a tale 

Or legend of holy land. 
Brightly to them did thy snowy leaves 

For the sainted Mary shine, 
Vs they twined for her forehcad vestal wreaths 

Of thy white buds, cardamine ! 

fhe crocus «hone, when the fields were bare, 

With a gay, rejoieing smile ; 
3ut the hearts that answered Love's tender pray er 

Grew brightened with joy the while. 
Of the coming spring and the summer's light, 

To others that flower might say, 
But the lover welcomed the herald bright 

Of the glad St Valentine'» day. 
The crocus was hailed as a happy flower, 

And the holy saint that day 
Poured out on the earth their golden shower 

To light his votaries' way. 

On the day of 8t George, the brave St George, 

To merry England dear, 
By field and by feil, and by mountain gorge, 

Shone hyacinths blue and clear : 
Lovely and prized was their purple light, 

And 'twas said in ancient story, 
That their fairy bells rung out at night 

A peal to old England's glory ; 
And sage« read in the azure hue 

Of the flowers so widely known, 
That by white sail spread over ocean's blue, 

Should the empire's right be shown. 

And thou of faithful memory, 

8t John, thou " shining light' 
Beams not a buming torch for thee, 

The scarlet lychnis bright 1 
While holy Mary, at thy shrine, 

Another pure flower blooms, 
Welcome to thee with news divine, 

The lily's faint perfumes ; 
Proudly its stately head it rears, 

Arrayed in virgin white — 
8o Truth, amid a world of tears, 

Doth shine with vestal light 

And thou, whose opening buds were shown, 

A 8avior's cross beside, 
We hail thee, passion flower alon% 

8acred to Christ, who died. 
No image of a mortal love, 

May thy bright blossoms be 
Linked with a passion fax above— 

A 8avior'a agony. 

* Tbeae linea refor to aoroe of the old fanciful ideas at> 
tacbed to the opening of flowera. In the RomUh church 
such eventa were carefully noted down, and every flower 
btasaominf on a aaint's day waa conaidered to bloom in 
honor of that aaint. 



All other flowers are pale and dim, 

All other gifts are loss, 
We twine thy matchless buds for him 

Who died on holy cross. 



»> 
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OSCEOLA. 

Not on the hattle-plain, 
As when thy thousand warriors joyed to meet thee, 

Sound ing the fierce war-cry, 

Leading them forth to die : 
Not thus — not thus we grect thee. 

But in a hostile camp, 

Lonely amid thy foes — 
Thine arrows spent, 
Thy brow unbent, 
Yet wearing record of thy people's woes. 

Chief ! for thy memories now, 
While the tall palm against this quiet sky 

Her branches waves, 

And the soft river laves 
The green and flower-crowned banks it wanders by ; 

While in this golden sun 
The burnished rille gleameth with stränge light, 

And sword and spear 

Rest harmless here, 
Yet flash with startling radiance on the sight ; 

Wake they thy glance of scorn, 
Thou of the folded arms and aspect stern 1 

Thou of the soft, deep tone,* 

For whose rieh music gone, 
Kindred and tribe füll soon may vainly yearn ! 

Wo for the trusting hour ! 
Oh, kingly stag, no hand hath brought thee down : 

'T was with a patriot's heart, 

Where fear usurped no part, 
Thou cameat, a noble oflering — and alone ! 

For vain yon army's might, 
While for thy band the wide piain owned a tree, 
And the wild vine's tangled shoots 
On the gnarled oak's mossy roots 
Their trysting-place might be. 

Wo for thy hapless fate ! 
Wo for thine evil times and lot, brave chief ! 

Thy sadly-closing story, 

Thy quickly-vanished glory, 
Thy high but hopeless struggle, brave and briet 

Wo for the bitter stein 
That from our country's banner may not part ! 

Wo for the captive — wo ! 

For bitter pains and slow 
Are his who dieth of the fevered heart ! 

Oh, in that spirit-land, 

Where never yet the oppressor's foot hath passed ; 
Chief! by those sparkling streams 
Whose beauty mocks our dreams, 

May that high heart have won its rest at last ! 

* Oaceola waa remarkahle for a «oft and flutelike Toieo. 
The above poem waa written upon »eeing a picture of 
him by Captain Vinton, U. S. K.^ x^y^^^^^^^N^- vk>a* 
appeared \k Xha XxaeTScan umv. 
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SARAH EDGARTON MAYO. 



Miss Sarah C. Edgarton, who in 1846 
became the wife of the Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
minister of the Universalist Church in Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, was born in Shirley, 
in that State, in 1819. When about seven- 
teen years of age she began to write for the 
literary and religious Journals, and in 1838 
she edited the first volume of The Rose of 
Sharon, an annual, of which nine other vol- 
umes were afterward issued under her direc- 
tion. She also edited for several years The 
Ladies' Repository, a monthly magazine of 
religion and letters, published in Boston. Be- 



sides her numerous contributions to The New- 
Yorker, The New World, The Tribane, The 
Knickerbocker, and other periodicals, she pub- 
lished, in the ten years from 1838 to 1848, 
The Palfreys, Ellen Clifford or the Genius 
of Reform, The Poetry of Woman, Spring 
Flowers, Memoir and Poems of Mre. Julia 
H. Scott, The Flower Vase, Fables of Flora, 
and The Floral Fortune-Telier. These are 
small volumes, and two or three of them con- 
sist in part of extracts ; but they are all illus- 
trative of a delicate apprehension of beauty 
and truth. She died on the ninth of July, 1848. 



THE SÜPREMACY OF GOD. 
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The clouds broke solemnly apart, and, mass 
By mass, their lieavy darkness bore away 
With sullen mutterings, Ieaving mountain-pass 
And rocky defile open to the day. 
The pinnacles of Zion glittering lay 
In the rieh splendor of Jehovah's light, 
Which, pouring down with a meridian sway, 
Bathed mouldering tower and barricaded height 
In floods of dazzling rays, bewildering to the sight ! 

God shone upon the nations. In the West 
The owl-likc Druid saw the brightening rays, 
And muftling hin gray robes across his breast, 
Strode like a phantom from the Coming blazc. 
Oid Odin, throned amid the polar haze, 
Heard the shriil cry of Vala on the blast, 
And glancing southward with a wild arnaze, 
Saw God 's bright banncr o'er the nations cast, 
Then to his dim old halls retreated for and fast. 

But nearer yet, and quivering in the blaze 
That wrapped Olympus with a shroud of glory, 
Great Jove rose up, the pride of Rome's proud days, 
His awful head with centuries grown hoary, 
His seeptre reeking and his mantle gory ! 
Great Jove, the dread of each inferior god, 
Renowned in song, ünmortalized in story, 
Na longer shook Olympus with his nod, ftrod. 
Butfshivering like a ghost, down, down to hades j 

Egyptian Isis, from the mystic rite« 
Of her voluptuous priesthood shrank in awe, 
Mazed by the splendor throned on Zion's heights, 
/More dreadful than the fiame which Israel saw 
( Break forth from Sinai when God gave the law ! 
To her more dreadful, for beneath its sway 
She saw, with prophet gaze, how soon her power 
Must, like the brooding nigmVhaze, melt away, 
And leave her whcre the miste of ages lower — 
The grim ghosts of a dream mocked in the noon- 
tide hour. 



And gentler deities — the spirits bright 
That haunted mountain glen and woodland shade, 
Thatwatchedo'ersleepingshepherdsthro' the night 
And blest at early dawn the bright-eyed maid — 
The nymphs and dryads of the fount and glade, 
The best divinities of home and hearth, 
These, with an exile footstep, slowly strayed, 
And lingered by each haunt of olden mirth, 
Till their bright forma grew dim, and vanished from 
the earth. 

Now God is God ! The Alpine summit ringt 
With the loud echoes of Jehovah's praise ; 
And from the Valley where the cow-boy sings, 
Go up to God alone his votive lays. 
To him the mariner at midnight prays ; 
To him uplifls the yearnings of his soul ; 
And where the day-beam on the sno w-peak plays, 
And where the thunders o'er the desert roll, 
His praise goes swelling up, and rings from pol« 
to pole. 

His Spirit animates the lowliest flower, 
And nerves the sinews of the loftiest spheie, 
In every globule of the falling shower, 
In each transition of the varied year, 
Its lifo, and light, and wondrous power appear; 
It burn8 all-glorious in the noonday sun, 
And from the moonbeams forth serenely clear; 
Or, when the day is o'er, and eve begun, 
Flings forth the radiant flag no other god hath won. 

All hau, Jehovah ! Hail, supreraest God ! 

Where'er the whirlwind stalks upon the 

Where'er the giant thunderbolt hath trod, 

Or turned a furrow for the summer breexe, 

Where liquid cities round Spitzbergen 

And lift their ice-spires to the electric light, 

Or soft Italian skies and flowering treee 

Their balmy odors and bright hues unite — 

There art thou, Lord of lots, unrindled in thy 

might 
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Preise, preise to theo from every breathing thing, 
And from the tcmples of adoring hearts. 
Science to theo her sky-reaped fruits shall bring, 
And Commerce rear thine altare in her marts. 
Thou shalt be worehipped of the glorious Art«, 
And sought by Wisdom in her dim retreat ; 
The student, brooding o'er his mystic charts, 
Shall mark the treck of thy starsandalled feet, [seat 
Till, through the zodiac traced,it mountsthy mercy. 

Preise,praise to thee from peaceful home and hearth, 
From hearts of humble hope and meek desire ; 
Preise from the lowly and the high of earth, 
From palace-hall and frugal cottage-fire. 
We can not lift our spirit-yearnings higher, 
Nor speed them upward to a loftier goal : 
Then let us each with fervent thoughts aspire 
To cast aside the chain of earth's control, [soul. 
And stand in God's own light, commune» with God's 



THE LAST LAY. 

'Tis the last touch — the last ! and never more 

By the low-singing stream, or violet dell, 
Never beside the blue pond's grassy shore, 

Nor in the woodlands where the fountains «weil, 
Oh, never more shall this wild harp resound 

To the light touches of impulsive Thought ! 
Nu longer, echoed on the winds around, 

Shall floatthoseatra ins with human passionfraught; 

Never, oh, never more ! 
'Tis the last touch ! Oh, mighty Thought, return 

To thy decp, hidden fountains, and drew thence 
Words that thro'all the heart'slonedepthsahallburn; 

Words, that inwrought with hope and love intense, 
Shall thrill and shake the soul, as God's own voice 

Shakes the high heavens and thrills the silent earth« 
Bring forth proud words of triumph, and rejoice 

That thy dear gilt of song a hoher birth 

Shall find, when this is o'er ! 
Too much in earlier days, departing soul, 

Thy song hath been of weakness and of tears ; 
Too much it yielded to the wild control 

Of Love's unuttered dreams and shadowy fears ; 
And yet some strains of triumph have been heard, 

Sorae words of faith and hope that reached high 
As the low warble of the summer bird, [Heaven ; 

Singing away the hours of golden even, 

Blende with the cascade's roar ! 
Let it be loftier now ! a strain to cleave 

The vaulted arch above ; a hymn of hope, 
Of joy, of deathless faith, for those who grieve ; 

High words of trust to fearful hearts that grope 
Through clouds and darkness to a midnight tomb. 

Father of Love, thine energy impart 
To a frail spirit hovering o'er its doora ! 

Nerve with o'ermasteriug faith this weary heart 

Thy mysteries to explore. 
If l have sufTered in the mournful past ; 

If withered hopes were on my spirit laid ; 
If love, the beautifut, the bright, were cast 

Along my pathway but to droop and fade ; 
If the chill shadows of the grave were hung 

In life's young morning o'er my sunny way — 
I thank thee, O my God, that I have düng 



To those eternal things that ne'er decay, 

E'en to thy love and truth ! 

Now on the threshold of the grave I stand, 
One lingering look alone cast back to earth ; 

One lingering look to that beloved land 
Where human feeling had its tearful birth ; 

There stand the loved, with earoest eyes and words, 
Calling me back to life's sweet gushing streams ; 
They stand amid the flowers and singing birds, 

And where the fountain o'er the bright moss gleams, 

All flushed with buoyant youth. 
They woo me back. I see their soft eyes melt 

With a beseeching love that speaks in tears ; 
Deeply their sorrowing kindness have I feit, 

And hid my pangs, that I might soothe their fears. 
But now the seal is set — they can not save ; 

In vain they hover round this wasting frame : 
Let me rest, loved ones, in the peaceful grave, 

And leave to earth the little it may claim ; 

It can not claim the soul ! 
Nay, gentle friends, earth can not claim the soul ! 

Upward and onward its bold flight shall be ; 
The bosom of Eternal Love its goal, 

And light its crown, and bliss its destiny. 
As the bright meteor darts along the sky, 

Leaving a trau of beauty on its way, 
80, winged with energy that can not die, 

My soul shall reach the gates of cndless day, 

And bid them backward roll. 
In vain, O Death, thine iron grasp is set 

On nerve« that quiver with delirious pain ; 
Claim not thy triumph o'er the spirit yet, 

For thou shalt die, but that shalt live again. 
And thou, O Sorrow, that with whetted beak 

Hast torn the fibres of a fervent heart, 
Thy final doom is not for me to speak, 

Yet thou, too, from thy carnage must depart, 

For God recalls his own. 
His own ! — O Father, mid the budding flowers 

And glittering dews of life's unclouded morn, 
Where thero is thrilling music in the hours 

Of gentle hopes and young affections born, 
Through all its wanderings from thy holy throne, 

Through all its loiterings mid the haunts of Joy, 
Hath my frail spirit been indeed thine own, 

By ties that Time nor Death can e'er destroy — 

Thine, Father, thine alone ! 
Shall it not still be thine, more nobly thine, 

When from the ruins of young Hope it soara, 
And, entering into life and peace divine, 

Feels the füll worth of what it now deplores 1 
No sorrows there shall stain its gushing Springs ; 

No human frail ties cloud its joyous way ; 
The bird that soars on renovated wings, 

And bathes its crest where dawns the golden day, 

Shall be less free and pure. 
And more than this : with viaion all serene, 

Undimmed by tears. and bounded not by clouds, 
With naught thy goodness and its gaze between, 

And where no mystery thy purpose shrouds, 
The soul, the glorious soul, in works of love, 

Shall seek, and only seek, to do thy will ; 
Highborn and holy «hall its eflbrts prove, 

Thy bright designs and glory to fulfil, 

While thou and thine endure ! 
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THE BEOOAE'S DEATH-SCENE. 



, Ovz parting glance the weary day-god throws ; 
8ee how along the mountain ridge it glows, 
3boott through the forest aisles, transmutes the rill«, 
And kindles up the old rock-crested hilla ! 
It falls upon a peaceful woodland ecene— 
It lights the moaning brook and banks of green, 
3tream8 o'er the beggar's long, looee, silvery hair, 
Who, dying, lies upon the greensward there ! 

All day in weakness, weariness, and pain, 
The old man 'neath those drooping boughs hath lain; 
The birds above him singing, and the breeze 
Rostling the abundant foliage of the trees ; 
The wild-flowers o'er him bending, and the air 
8troking with gentle touch his long white hair ; 
The bees around him murmuring, and the stream 
Mingling its music with his dying dream MMM 

A Tiaion blessed him ! Through his silver hair 
He feit the touch of fingen, soft and fair, 
And o'er him flowed the glory of an eye 
Outshining all the blueness of the sky. 
" Sweet, sainted One ! and dost thou Iove me yet 1 
I knew, I knew thou couldst not quite forget ! 
I knew, I knew that thou wouldst come at last, 
To kiss my lips and teil me all is past !" 

A glow of transport lit his ctosing eye ; 
fle raised his anns exulting toward the sky ; 
(A rosy tint like morning's earliest streak 
Flushed in celestial softness o'er his ch+ek,y 
Then paled away ; the sunbeam, too, that shone 
Upon his reverend head, had softly gone. 
Then stooped the Vision, clasped him to her breast, 
And bore his spirit up to endless rest~~~ 



TYPES OF HEAVEN. 



Wht love I the lity-bell 
Swinging in the scented dell ? 
Why love I the wood-notes wild, 
Where the sun hath faintly smiled ? 
Daises, in their beds secure, 
Gazing out so meek and pure 1 

Why love I the evening dew 
In the violet's bell of blue 1 
Why love I the vesper star, 
Trembling in its shrine afar ? 
Why love I the summer night 
Softly weeping drops of light ? 

Why to me do woodland spring« 
Whisper sweet and holy thingal 
Why does every bed of moss 
Teil me of my Savior's cross t 
Why in every dimpled wave 
Smiles the light from o'er the grave 1 

Why do rainbows, seen at even, 
8eem the glorious paths to heaven 1 
Why are gushing streamlets fraught 
With the notes from angels caught 1 
Can ye teil me why the wind 
Bringeth seraphs to my mind 1 



Is it not that faith hath bound 
Beauties of all form and sound 
To the dreams that have been given 
Of the holy things of heaven 1 
Are they not bright linjcs that bind 
Sinful souls to Sinless Mind ? 

From tbe Iowly violet sod, 
Links are lengthened unto God. 
All of holy — stainleas — sweet — 
That on earth we hear or meet, 
Are but types of that pure love 
Brightly realized above. 



THE SHADOW-CHILD. 



Wh i wc f. carae this little phantom 

That flits about my room — 
That 's here from early morning 

Until the twiligbt gtoom 1 
For ever dancing, dancing, 

8he haunts the wall and floor, 
And frohes in the sunshine 

Around the open door. 

The ceiling by the table 

She makes her choiee retreat, 
For there a little human girl 

Is wont to have her seat. 
They take a dance together — 

A crazy little jig ; 
And sure two baby witches 

Ne'er ran so wild a rig ! 

They pat their hands together 

With frantic jumps and Springs, 
Until you almost fancy 

You catch the gleam of wings. 
Shrill shrieks the human baby 

In the madness of delight, 
And back return loud echoes 

From the little shadow sprite. 

At morning by my bedside 

When first the birdies sing, 
Up Starts the little phantom 

With a merry laugh and spring. 
She wooa me from my pillow 

With her little coaxing anns; 
I go where'er she beckons — 

A victim to her charms. 

At night I still am haunted 

By glimpses of her face; 
Her features on my pillow 

By moonlight I can trace. 
Whence came this shadow-baby 

That haunts my heart and home 1 
What kindly hand hath sent her, 

And wherefore hath she come 1 

Long be her dancing image 

Our guest by night and day, 
For lonely were our dwelling 

If she were now away. 
Far happier hath our home beeilt 

More blest than e'er before, 
Since first that little shadow 

Came gliding through our door. 
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ÜDOLLO. 



So sweet the foant of Thura «rings, 
T is said below a maid there is, 

Who strikes a lyre of silver strings 
To spirit symphonies. 

A youth once sought that fountain's «de— 

Udollo, of the golden hair ; 
He cast a garland in the tide. 

And thus invoked the maiden there: 

** Oh, maid of Thura ! from thy halls 

Of gSeaming crystal deign to rise ! 
The golden-haired Udollo calla, 

And yearns to gaze within thine eyes ; 
Fain would he touch that magic lyre 

Whose echoes he has heard above, 
And kindle every dulcet wire 

With an adoring, burning love. 
Come, maid of Thura, from thy halls ; 
The golden-haired Udollo calls !" 

u Youth of the flaming, lucent eye, 
Youth of the Uly hand and brow, 

Udollo ! I have heard thy cry ; 
I rise before thee now !" 

u Oh, maid with eyes of river-blue, 

With amber tresses dropped with gold, 
With foam-white bosom veiled from view 

Too closely by therainbow's fold, 
Oh, maid of Thura ! let my hand 

Receive from thine the silver lyre ; 
Athwart thy white arm, Iris-spanned, 

I see one glittering, trembling wire ! 
That trembling wire I would invoke, 

Ere to thy touch it cease to quiver; 
The strain by thy sweet fingen woke 

I would prolong for ever !" 

« Udollo, heed ! The mortal hand 

That o'er that lone chord dare to stray, 
Shall light a flaming, quenchlees brand, 

To burn his very heart away. 
Yet take the lyre ! and I thy flowera 

Will wear upon my heart for ever; 
That heart henceforth through long, lone hours, 

In silent wo must bleed and quiver! 
Enough if thou, oh, beauteous love, 

Shalt find delight in Thura's lyre ; 
Thy hand mid all its strings may rove, 

But ah ! wake not the fatal wire !" 

The youth, whose eye with rapture glowed, 

Quick seized the lyre from Thura's hand ; 
How silent at that moment flowed 

The fountain o'er the listening sand ! 
Upon his coal-black steed he leaped, 

Struck gayly through the ringing wood, 
And, as he went, he boldly swept 

His lyre to every passing mood. 
But hark ! A low, sweet symphony 

Rose softly from the charmed wire ; 
Unlike all mortal harmony, 

Unlike all human fire ! 
Hope, eager hope — love, burning love— 

Desire, the pure, the high desire — 
And joy, and all the thoughts that move, 



Gushed wildly from that lyre ! 
And as Udollo's music died 

Amid the columned aisles away, 
That wondrous chord swelled far and wide 

Its sweet and ravishing lay. 
Still grew, at last, the trembling string — 

Its wandering echoes back returned. 
And round the lone chord gathering 

In vinble glory burned. 

But in Udollo's soul died not 

The echoes of the golden strain : 
A love — a wo — he knew not what, 

Flamed up within his brain ; 
But never more his hand could wake, 

By roving mid its sister wires, 
The string whose symphony could shake 

His spirit to its central fires. 

But sometimes when, all calm above, 

The moon bent o'er its gleaming strings, 
A strain of soft, entrancing love 

Waved o'er him, like a seraph's wings ; 
And sometimes when the midnight gloom 

Allowed no wandering ray of light, 
A deep, low music filled the room, 

And almost flamed upon his sight 

And for this rare and fitful strain 

He waited with intense desire ; 
There centred, in delirious pain, 

His spirit's all-devouring fire. 
As round one glowing point on high, 

We sometimes mark the electric light, 
From the whole bosom of the sky, 

In one bright, flaming crown unite, 
So round that inward, fixed desire, 

Concentred all Udollo's life ; 
His dark eye glowed like motten fire, 

Beneath the fevered strife. 

One night, when long the lyre had slept, 

Udollo's passion, like a sea 
Of red-hot lava, madly swept 

His soul on to its destiny. 

In the deep blackness of that hour 

When spectres walk, he seized the lyre, 
And with a seraph's tuneful power 

Awoke the tuneful wire ! 
Oh, Thura's maid ! where wert thou then, 

When mortal hand presumed to strike 
The chords that only gods, not men, 

Have power to waken as they like t 

A fire shot through Udollo's frame 

As shoots the lightning's forked dart ; 
It lit a hot and smothered flame 

Within bis deepest heart 
He feit it in its slow, sure path, 

Consume his quivering nerves away ; 
Oh, could he but have checkcd its wrath, 

Or ceased that fearful strain to play ! 
His fingen, cleaving to the wire, 

Had lost communion with his will; 
Within him burnt the immortal fire, 

The heart, the life destroyer still ! 

Days, weeks, and months, whirled on and on, 
No hope by day , nox tes&. V^ \&£&\ 
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Only the same wild, frantic tone, 

Increasing in its woful might. 
Intensely still, like lonely stars 

Far off in some black crypt of aky, 
Like Sirius, or like fiery Man, 

G low cd wild Udollo's eye. 
His form to shadowy hue and line 

Slow shrunk and faded, day by day ; 
He seemed like some corroded ahrine, 

Eaten by liquid fire away. 

At last, in uttcr wreck and wo, 

Back to the fountain's brink he crept ; 

His golden hair, now white as snow, 
Far down his bosom swept 

Silent the clouded waten flowed ; 

The silver sand was washed away ; 
No lily on its borders blowed ; 

In lonely gloom it lay. 

u Oh, maid of Thura ! hear my cry ; 

Back to thy hands tby lyre I bring : 
Take it, oh, take it, ere I die, 

For heart and soul are perishing !" 

No form uprose, no murmur stole 

Responsive from the gloomy tide ; 
Hoarsely he heard the waters roll ; 

Faintly the low winds ftighed. 
He sank upon the fountain's brink ; 

His hand feil listless on the wave ; 
He heard the lyre, slow bubbling, sink 

Deep in its liquid grave. 

The fire went out within his breast ; 

The tremor of his nenres was still ; 
As peacefully he sank to rest 

As a tired infant will. 

A radiant bow of sun and dew, 

Of blended vapors, white and red, 
Up from the fountain's bosom flew, 

And hung its beauty o'er his head. 
And from the waves a strain uprose, 
( Deltcious as an angel's song ; \ 
And this the bürden at its close : 
" How sweet such dreamless, deep repose, 
To him who sins and suffers long !" 



CROSSING THE MOOR. 



I am thinking of the glen, Johnny, 

And the little gushing brook — 
Of the birds upon the hazel copse, 

And violcts in the nook. 
I am thinking how we met, Johnny, 

Upon the little bridge : 
You had a garland on your arm 

Of flag-flowers and of sedge. 

You placed it in my hand, Johnny, 

And held my hand in yours ; 
You only thought of that, Johnny, 

But talked about the flowers. 
We lingered long alone, Johnny, 

Above that shaded stream ; 
We stood as though we were entranced 

In some delicious dream. 



It was not all a dream, Johnny, 

The love we thought of then, 
For it hath been our life and light 

For threescore yeare and ten. 
But ah ! we dared not speak it, 

Though it lit our cheeks and eye« ; 
80 we talked about the news, Johnny, 

The weather, and the skiea. 

At last I said, " Good night, Johnny !" 

And turned to cross the bridge, 
Still holding in my trembling hand 

The prrtty wreath of sedge. 
But you came on behind, Johnny, 

And drew my arm in yours. 
And said, " You must not go alone 

Across the barren moora." 

Oh, had they been all flowers, Johnny, 

And füll of singing birds, 
They could not have seemed fairer 

Than vvlien listening to those words ! 
The new moon shone above, Johnny, 

The sun was nearly set ; 
The grase that crisped beneath our feet 

The dew had slightly wet : 

One robin, täte abroad, Johnny, 

Was winging to its nest ; 
I seem to sec it now, Johnny, 

The sunshine on its breast. 
You put your arm around me, 

You clasped my hand in your«, 
You said, " So let me guard you 

Across these lonely moora." 

At length we reached the field, Johnny, 

In stght of father's door ; 
We feit that we must part there ; 

Our eyes were hrimming o'er ; 
You saw tlie tears in mine, Johnny, 

I saw the tears in yours : 
u You've been a faithful guard, Johnny," 

I said, " across the moors." 

Then you broke forth in a guah, Johnny, 

Of pure and honest love, 
While the moon looked down upon you 

From her holy throne above, 
And you said, " We need a guide, Ellen, 

To lead us o'er life's moors ; 
I've chosen you for mine, Ellen, 

Oh, would that I were yours !" 

We parted with a ki#s, Johnny, 

The first, but not the last ; 
I feel the rapture of it, yet, 

Though threescore years have passed ; 
And you kissed my golden curla, Johnny, 

That now are silvery gray, 
And whispered, " We are one, Ellen, 

Until our dying day !" 

That dying day is near, Johnny, 

But we are not dismayed ; 
We have but one dark moor to croaa, 

We need we be afraid ! 
We've had a hard life's row, Johnny, 

But our heavenly rest is sure ; 
And sweet the love that waits us there, 

When we have croaaed the moor ! 
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THE CHANGELE88 WORLD. 



" It batb be«n alrmdy of old tin». M — Sotomoü. 

I MOÜH5 that this world changes not' that still 
Its beauty and its sorrows are the same ; 

Ever the torrent seems to wear the hill, 

And the sun dries the torrent But I came — 

The hill was there, nor was the torrent tarne, 

But, sparkling cooler down the mountain-side, 
For that it scorned the great sun's thirsty flame, 

Its eager task continually it plied, 

While swelled the lofty hill in unabated pride. 

The forest-trees are transient things and frail ; 

(80 the book. told me, ere I closed the page ;) 
Last year the willow-leaves were wan and pale : 

I '11 make to their last place a pilgrimage, 

And changed, dead trees shall read a lesson sage 
Of change and death. No paler than before 

I found the willow-leaves, nor sign of age 
Within the woods ; immortal green they wore, 
And the strong, mighty roots the giant trunks up- 
bore. 

The rock endureth with its mantle mossy, 
Nature's soft velvet for the poor man's tread ; 

The grass abideth tapering and glossy. 

And from the butterfly you thought was dead, 
Lo ! not a grain of shining dust is fled. 

But clouds, and snows, and subtle hannonies, 
And western winds with dewy perfumes fed, 

And shadows and their twins, realities, 

And fickle human hearts — sure there is change in 
these. 

The gentle air fanned Sappho's fevered cheek, 
That seems its virgin kiss to breathe on mine ; 

That cloud is not new-born : its roseate streak 
Decked a sweet sunset in fair Palestine, 
When Abram's Sarah 'neath the shadowing pine, 

Watching its glories, showed them to her lord, 
That night the beaming messengers divine 

Came down, and Heaven sat at earthly board, 

Gladdening the patriarch's heart with high prophetic 
word. 

Wears not the sky the vanlted majesty 
That greatly circled greater Homer's brow 1 

And the soft murmurs of the sleepy sea 

8oothed Dantö's soul of storma. The heavens 
ailow 



No novel splendors. Every star that now 
Looks miracles of beauty, in intense 

And steely radiance, saw the Chaldee bow ; 
The princely, poet heart, whose finer sense 
Thrilled nightly the Pleiades' sweet influence. 

But sun, and cloud, river, and tree, and stream, 

Rock, wind, and mountain — earth, and sea, and 
Ephemeral things, and perishable seem [heaven, 

To the strong human nature God has given. 

The breast that fired man first — the wondrous 
leaven 
That makes " red clay" lord of its kindred earth, 

Immortal in its essence, lasteth even 
As He lasts whose great im pulse sent it forth : 
There is no change in man since the first man had 
birth. 

For youthful lovers still in paradise 

Walk hand in hand, like those of early day ; 
Till the stern-missioned angel shall arise, 

The vision and the music pass away. 

The heart'e short summer gone, no effort may 
In festive pomp of dewy fruit and flowere 

The frost-struck and the faded world array. 
Self-exilcd are we, too, from Eden's bowers, 
And Adam's wanderings and Eve's woes are 
ours. 

Still for her infant children Rachel weeps ; 

Still sighs sad Ruth " amid the alien com ;" 
Süll Aiah's daughter generous vigils keeps ; 

The sire still hails his prodigal's return ; 

Still Peter' s soul with penitence is torn. 
Humanity has lost no grief nor joy : 

Partings are painful now as on the morn 
When Hector bade, upon the walls of Troy, 
Andromache farewell, and kissed his blooming 
boy. 

To meet is bliss, as when, beside old Nile, 

Joseph his soul of tenderness outpoured ; 
Still Stephen dies with calm, forgiving smile ; 

Still radiant Esther braves her tyrant lord. 

No change, no change ! Upon the self-same chord 
Life's overture is played ; lhVs pattern wrought 

In the same figures — wean'some, abhorred. 

u But we shall allbechang'd." Suchsoundslcanght 

And blessed both Tarsus and Damascus in my 

thought. 
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BENEDETTA. 



Br an old fountain once at day's decline 
We stood. The winged breezes made 

Short flights melodious through the lowering ▼ine, 
The lindens flung a golden, glimmering shade, 

And the old fountain played. 

I a stern stranger — a sweet maiden she, 

And beautiful as her own Italy. 

At length she smiled ; her smile the silence broke, 

And my heart finding language, thus it spoke : 

" Whenever Benedetta mores, 

Motion then all Nature loves * 
When Benedetta is at rest, 

Quietness appeareth best 
She makes me dream of pleasant things, 

Of the young com growing ; 
Of butterflies' transparent wings 

In the sunbeams rowing ; 
Of the summer dawn 

Into daylight sliding ; 
Of Dian's favorite fawn 

Among laureis hiding ; 
Of a movement in the tops 

Of the most impulsive trees ; 
Of cool, glittering drops 

God's gracious rainbow sees ; 
Of pale moons ; of saints 

Chanting anthems holy ; 
Of a cloud that faints 

In evening slowly ; 
Of a bird's song in a grove , 

Of a rosebud's love ; 
Of a lily's stem and leaf ; 

Of dew-silvered meadows; 
Of a child's first grief ; 

Of soft-floating shadows ; 
Of the violet's breath 

To the moist wind given ; 
Of early death 

And heaven." 

I ceased : the maiden did not stir, 

Nor speak, nor raise her bended head ; 
And the green vines enfoliaged her, 

And the old fountain played. 
Then from the church beyond the trees 

Chimed the belle to evening prayer : 

Fervent the devotions were 
Of Benedetta on her knees ; 
And when her prayer was over, 

A most spiritual air 

Her whole form invested, 

As if God did love her, 
And his smile still rested 

On her white robe and flesh, 

So innocent and fresh — 

Touching where'er it feil 

With a glory visible, 

8he smiled, and crossed horself, and smiled again 
Upon the heretic's sincere " Amen !** 
** Buona notte," soft she said or sung — 
It was the same on that sweet southern tongue— 
And passed. I blessgd the faultless face, 
AU in composed gentlene» arrayed ; 



Then took farewell of the secloded place : 
And the tall lindens flung a gtimmering shade, 
And the old fountain played. 

And this was spring. In the autumnal weamer, 
One golden afternoon I wandered thither; 
And to the vineyards, as I passed along, 
Murmured this fragment of a broken song : 



" I know a peasant girl serene — 

What though her home doth lowry lie ! 

The woods do homage to their queen, 
The streams flow reverently nigfa 
Benedetta, Benedetta ! 

" Her eyes the deep, delicioas blue 
The stars and I love to look through ; 
Her voiee the low, bewildering tone, 
Soft winde and she have made their own — 
Benedetta, Benedetta !" 

She was not by the fountain — but a band 
Of the fair daughters of that sunny land. 
Weeping they were, and as they wept they threw 
Flowers on a grave. Then suddenly I knew 
Of Benedetta dead : 

And, weeping too 
O'er beauty perishld, 
Awhile with her companions there I stood, 
Then turned and went back to my sotitude ; 
And the tall lindens flung a glimmering ahade, 

And the old fountain played. 



A VESPER. 



Sbrixkst Evening ! whether fall 

In arrowy gold thy sunset beams, 
Or dimmer radiance maketh all 

Like landscapes seen in dreams. 
I joy apart with thee to walk, 
I joy alone with thee to Ulk. 
With speech is thy clear blue endowed, 
Thine archipelagoes of cloud ; 
Of sweetest music and most rare 
I hear the utterances there, 
And nightly does my being rise 
To fonder converse with thy skies. 
Then from thy mists my home I date, 
Or, with thy fires incorporate, 
Am lightly to the zenith swinging, 

Or pouring glory on the woods, 
Or through some cottage window Hinginge 

The sunset's blesa6d floods. 
Mine u the beauty of the hour — 
All mine— if I confess its power. 

Behold the vast array of tents 

For me to sentinel to-night ! 
An instant — this magnificence 

Has faded out of aight 
The tents are strack, the warnora* mareb 
Subaidea along the stately arch. 
I saw the sword their leader drew 

Beneath the banner's crimson edge : 
T was lightning to the common view, 

To me a solemn pledge 
Unbroken as the smile of Hirn 
Who rules those cloudy cherubim. 
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The ran, his rairrored amile, not yet 

Upon the Ioving earth haa aet 

Happy in his caressing fold, 

The cottage roofii are dorne« of gold. 

To aip the misty rarf he atoopa ; 

Ontarioa of light he acoopa 

In aomhreat turf, and still for me 

Alone hia ehining aeema to he : 

Mine are hia thooaand raya that bum, 

I love and I appropriate ; 
Who lovea enough createa return, 

Nor can he iaolate. 



UBI AMOR, TBI FIDE8. 

" All faith from human hearta ia fled," 

I to that gentle lady aaid ; 

" Faith is an idle dreara, I aee, 

I MI truat in none, none truateth me !" 

And I waa moody, ahe waa still ; 

Our aoula were out of tune, 
Becauae I apoke auch worda of ill 

That summer afternoon. 
My lonely heart feit aick and weak — 
The gentle lady did not apeak. 

So silently the path we took 

Along the common, hy the brook, 

And walked together on the ahore, 

As we had often walked before ; 

The sky waa fair, the Bande were white— 

Smooth flowed the aüvery aea : 
I watched the snowy eea-gulla' flight, 

And so perhap8 did she, 
As in the aunahine'a parting glow 
The fair thinga aparkled to and fro. 

Methought I heard the ocean moan, 
In aorrow to he left alone ; 
And I rejoiced that aea and sky 
Should be bereaved aa well aa I. 
Our homeward path we could not mies, 

Along a narrow ledge, 
And hy a beetling precipice 

Cloee to the water'a edge— 
A hoary eminenoe and gray, 
Familiär with the ocean'a spray. 

The ocean'a spray that o'er it daahed, 
By atrong eaat winde to madneaa laehed, 
8triving to reach the wintry atara. 
Kind Summer aougbt to hide the 
Of the huge rock'a miaahapen aide 

With light fern'a feathery nod, 
With yellow colt's-foot simple pride, 

And wealth of golden-rod. 
I liked in that atern cllff to aee 
A brother-ecorn and savagery ! 

Thua went we in the evening holy, 

Along the aea-line pacing alowly, 

When audden, aa from heaven eent, 

And free from earthly element, 

Stond on the crag a creature fair, 

Of bearing free and bold, 

Like winga of angele on the air 

Hia curla of ehining gold, 
SO 



And God had given to the face 
A beauuful and perfect grace. 

Nothing so beautüul before 
I aaw, and ahall aee nevermore ; 
And I were loath to hear again 
A tone so füll of stifled pain 
Aa when her eyea the lady raiaed, 

Her hand her forehead ahading, 
And under that fair Screening gazed 

Upon the aunaet'a fading, 
And knew between us and the aun 
That glorioua child, her own — her one. 

Hia gaze waa on the diatance fized, 
Where akies and aeaa their azure mixed ; 
Perchance hia atainlesa childhood'a thought 
The meaning of the ocean caught, 
And revelations never given 

When the world'a vapora dim 
Hare floated between us and heaven, 

Were preaent then with him. 
Piain apoke the aea'a majestic roll 
In the white Chambers of hia eoul. 

Safe atood he, while no downward glanoe 
Broke the glad tenor of his trance ; 
For lofty thoughta are angel-banda 
With charge to bear ua in their handa. 
'T ia aenae of seif that peril flinga 

Around life's lonely peak, 
And cauaea mortal shudderinga 

Aa in that infant weak. 
No more the aeer — the angel bright — 
A child ia on that dizzy height. 

Then rang the lady 's ailvery tone : 
" Mamma will come, my love, my own f 
Look up and aee the aky'a bright hne, 
Until mamma can aee it too." 
Alas ! ere we the summit gain, 

The boy will loae his hold ; 
The chilling fingere of the Main 

Uncurl thoae locks of gold ; 
And Death will kiaa the eyelida fair 
Where late a mother's kiaaea were ! 

She aaw that I could climb no more, 
So far the boar crag jutted o'er ; 
Her look grew stränge with agony, 
And hope died in her fading eye. 
Still the white lips apoke mild and clear- 

" Stand now upright, and spring !" 
The boy, without one pause of fear, 

Or single questioning, 
Leaped downward to her glad embrace, 
And in her boaom hid hia face ! 

Wounded againat the rocka I found her, 
A happy paleneas breathing round her, 
Half like a woman dear and faint, 
Half with the look of aome sweet aalnt 
Fondly she claaped her boy the while. 

Glad teara were in her eyea ; 
Then unto me with gentle amile 

She aaid, reproachful-wiae, 
And cloaer claaped that cooing dore- - 
" They dwell togettai, YiMol wÄ.\«nr 
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THE INDIAN EBLIC. 



Yiabs ago was made thy grave 
By the Ohio's languid wave, 
When primeval forest« dim 
Echoed to the wild bird's hymn ; 
From that lone and quict bed, 
Relic of the unknown dead, 
Why art thou, a mouldering thing, 
Here amongst the bloora of apring ! 

Violets gern the fresh, young grata, 
8oftest breezes o'er thee pas* ; 
Nature's roice, in tree and flower, 
Whispera of a waking hour; 
Village sounds below are ringing, 
Birds around thee joyoua tinging — 
Thou, upon thia height alone, 
No reviving power hast known. 

Yet wert thou of human form, 
Once with all life's instincts warm— 
Quailing at the stonn of grief 
Like the frailest forest leaf : 
With a bounding pulse — an eye 
Brightening o'er its loved ones nigh, 
Till beneath thia cairn of trugt, 
Dust was laid to blend with dust. 

When the red man mied the wood, 
And his frail canoe yon flood, 
Hast thou held the unerring bow 
That the antlercd head laid low ? 
And in battle's fcarful strife, 
8wung the keen, remoracleas knife ? 
Or, with woman's loving arm, 
Shieldcd helplessncss from härm 1 

JSilent — eilcnt ! Naught below 
O'er thy past a gleam can throw : 
Or, in frame of ainewy chief, 
Woman, born for love and grief— 
Thanklcaa teil, or haughty sway 
8ped life's brief and fitful day. 
Like the autumn's sapless bough 
Crumblmg o'er thee, thou art now. 

Rest ! A young, organic world, 
Irjto sudden min hurled, 
Ca*Ia its fragmenta o'er thy tomb, 
Midst the woodland's softened gloom ! 
Died those frail thinga long ago, 
But the aoul no death can know : 



Rest ! thy grare, with ailent preaching, 
Humble Hopc and Faith is teeching. 

Rest ! Thy warrior tribea so hold 
Roam no more their foreata old, 
And the thundering fire-canoe 
Sweeps their placid waters through : 
8cience mies where Nature smiled, 
Art is toiling in the wild ; 
And their mouldering cairna 
Teil the tale of races gone. 



Thus, o'er Time's mysterioua 
Being moves perpetually : 
Crowds of swift, advancing 
Roll o'er yanished nation's grares; 
But immortal treasures sweep 
Still unharmed that solemn deep : 
Progress holds a tireless way — 
Mind asserts her deathleas sway« 



ENERGY IN ADVERSITY. 

OifWAEn! Hath earth's ceaseleaa changs 

Trampled on thy heart 1 
Faint not, for that restless ränge 

8oon will heal the smart. 
Trast the future : time will prove 
Earth hath stronger, truer lote, 

Bless thy God — the heart is not 

An abandoned-nrn, 
Where, all loncly and forgot, 

Dust and ashea mourn : 
Bless him, that his merey bring» 
Joy from out its withered thinga. 

Onward, for the tratha of God — 

Onward, for the right ! 
Firmly let the field be trod, 

In life's coming fight : 
Heaven's own hand will lead thee on, 
Guard thee tili thy task u done ! 

Then will brighter, sweeter flowera 

Blo8som round thy way, 
Than ere sprang in Hope's glad 

In thine early day : 
And the rolling years shaJI bring 
8trength and healing on their 
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LA EKVENANTE. 



Oh, look on me, dear one, with love and not fear : 
It is quenchless affection alone bring« me here. 
Look on me ! I come not in mystery and gloom, 
With the pale winding-sheet and the hue of the tomb. 
The mould of the grave casts no stain on my hrow, 
With the poor, sleeping asbes, my home is not now. 
Look on me, thou dear one ! the light of my eye 
Ia loving and kind as in daya long gone by, 
When, weeping and weary, thy head on my breast 
Was trustingly laid with its sorrows to rest. 

Then turn not away, for my face is the same 
That oft to thy bedside in infancy came, 
And a kiss was its welcome : now what can there be 
To make it so fearful and dreadful to thee ? 
Doth the life of the spirit, so pure and so high, [eye, 
Steal the smile from the cheek, or the love from the 
That the mortal must shrink with such palsying fear, 
To know that the holy and deathless are near 1 
Oh, a far keener pang than what doomed us to part, 
Is to feel that my presence sends chill to thy heart ! 

Though blissful my life as a spirit's can be, [thee ; 
Its bright hours are swept by fond yearnings for 
Soft, musical waves from the Fast o'er my soul, 
Where never again may the vexed billows roll, 
Are wafting emotione so hallowed, yet wild, 
That I leave the blest land to behold thee, my child ! 
Thou hast called me with tears in the still, lonely 
And I spoke to thy spirit, but not to thy sight : [night, 
Thou hast dreamed of me oft by our own linden tree, 
When my kiss on thy cheek was the zephyr to thee ! 

Thy life since we parted has laid down its glow, 
And year after year has but shed deeper snow ; 
Whilst thou, from the stern, worldly lore of thy head, 
Hast turned with a heart-broken love to the dead : 
I knew it, far off in my shadowleas sphere, [near ; 
And I thought it might soothe thee to know I was 
But I would not one fear o'er thy tried spirit cast 
For all the deep, measureless love of the past: 
Farewell ! Thou wilt see me no more, but the spell 
Of affection shall guard thee, poor trembler, farewell ! 



A DEATH SCENE. 



Tis evening's hush : the first faint shades are creep- 
Thro' the still room, and o'er the curtained bed, [ing 

Where lies a weary one, all calmly sleeping, 
Touched with the twilight of the land of dread. 

Death's cold gray shadow o'er her features falling, 
Marks her upon the threshold of the tomb ; 

Yet from within no sight nor sound appalling, 
Comes o'er her spirit with a thought of gloom. 

See — on her pallid lip bright smiles are wreathing, 
Whilc, from the tranquil gladness of her breast, 

8weet, holy words in gentlest tones are breathing : 
M Come unto me, and I will give you rest" 

Night sathers round— chill, moonless, yet wltfc ten- 
Mild(radiant stars, like countless angel-eyesJrder, 

Bending serenely, from their homes of splendor, 
Above the couch where that meek dreamer lies. 

The hours wear on : the shaded lampburns dimmer, 
And ebbe that sleeper'a breath as wanes the night, 



And still with looks of love those soft stars glimmer 
Along their pathways of unchanging light 

She slumbers still — and the pale, wasted fingen 
Are gently raised, as if she dreamed of prayer ; 

And on that lip so wan the same smile lingers, 
And still those trustful words are trembling there. 

The night is done : the cold and solemn dawning 
With stately tread goes up the eastern sky ; 

But vain its power, and vain the pomp of morning, 
To lift the darkness from that dying eye. 

Tet Heaven's füll joy is on that spirit beaming- 
The soul has found its higher, happier birth, 

And brighter shapes flit thro' its hlessäd dreaming 
Than ever gather round the sleep of earth. 

The sun is high, but from those pale Ups parted, 
No more those words float on the languid breath, 

Yet still the expression of the happy-hearted 
Has triumphed o'er the mournful shades of death. 

Thro' the hushed room the midday ray has wended 
Its glowing pinion to a pulseless breast : 

The gentle sleeper's mortal dreams are ended— 
The soul has gone to Hirn who gives it rest 



DEATH LEADING AGB TO REPOSE. 
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La ad him gently — he is weary, 

Spirit of the placid brow ! 
Life is long and age is dreary, 

And he seeks to slumber now. 

Lead him gently — he is weeping 
For the friends he can not see ; 

Gently — for he shrinks from sleeping 
On the couch he asks of thee ! 

Thou, with mien of solemn gladness, 
With the thought-illumined eye, 

Pity thou the mortal's sadneas— 
Teach him it is well to die. 

Time has veiled his eye with blindness, 
On thy face it may not dwell, 

Or its sweet, majestic kindness 
Would each mournful doubt dispeL 

Passionless thine every feature, 
Moveless is thy Being's calm, 

White poor suffering human natura 
Knows but few brief hours of balm : 

Yet, when life's long strife is closing, 
And the grave is drawing near, 

How it shrinks from that reposing 
Where there comes nor hope nor fear ! 

Open thou the visioned portal, 
That reveals the life sublime, 

That within the land immortal 
Waits the weary child of Time. 

Open thou the land of beauty, 
Where the Ideal is no dream, 

And the child of patient Duty 
Walke in joy's unclouded beam. 

Thou, with brow that owns no sorrow, 
With the eye that may not weep, 

Point him to Heaven's coming morrow— 
Show him it is well to sleep ! 
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1UGGISTID BT Alf ANICDOTI OF PROFESSOR MORÄI.* 



DinsT thou denre to die and be at rest, 
Thoa of the noble soul and giant mind 1 

Hadst thou grown weary in the hopeless quest 
Of blessedne» that mortals seldom find t 
Had care and toil and sorrow all combined 

To bring that sickness of the soul that man 
The happine» that God for men designed, 

Till thy sad spirit tpurned its prison-bars, 

And pined to aoar away amidit the burning «tan 1 

Perchance an angel aooght thee in that hour — 
A blessed angel from the world of light, 

Teaching Submission to Almighty power, 
Whose dealings all are equal, just, and right : 
Perchance Hope whispered of a future, bright 

And glorious in its triumph. 8oon it came : 
A world, admiring, hailed thee with delight, 

And leaming joyed to trace thy deathless name 

Upon her ponderous tomes in characters of flame. 

Thou brightest meteor of a starry age, [wroagh ^ 
What does the world not owo thee 1 thou hast 

For scientific lore a glowing page : 
Thy mighty energy of mind has brought 
To man a wondrous agent : it has taught 

The yiewless lightning in its flght sublime, 
To bear upon its wing embodied thought, 

Warm from its birth place to the farthest clime, 

Annihilating space and vanquishing e'en time. 



Didst thou look down into the shadowy tomb, 
And crave the privilege to slumber there, 



* In a lctter to General Morris, dated Trenton Falls, Au 
gast 14, Mr. N. P. Willis relatea the following curious an 
ecdote : w Among our fellow-paaaengera up the Mohawk, 
we had, in two adjoining seata, a very impresrire con- 
traat— an insane youth, on his way to an aaylum, and the 
mind that has achievcd the greatest trinmph of intellect 
in our time. Morse, of the electric telegraph, on an errand 
connected with the conveyance of thought by lightning. 

In the courae of a briet argument on the expediency 

crf some proridon for putting an end to a defeated and 
hopeless existence, Mr. Morse said that, ten years ago, 
under 111 health and discourageraent, he would gladly 
hare availed himself of any dnrine authorization for ter- 
minating a llfe of which the possessor was weary. The 
■ermon that lay in this chance remark— the losa of price- 
less discorery to the world. and the lost of fiune and for- 
tone to himself, which would have followed a death thus 
prematurely self-chosen— is TtJuable enough, I think. to 
Justify the inTuion of the sacredness of prirate conTena- 
tion which I commit by thus giring it to print May some 
ooe, a weary of the world, read it to bis profit.* 



Unhonored and forgotten ? — thou, on whotn 
Kind Hearen bestowed endowments rieh and rare? 
Was life a bürden that thou couldst not bear ? 

A leeson this, to those whose souls have striren 
With disappointment, sorrow, and deapair, 

Until they feed on poison, and are driven 

To quench the vital spark that Deity hath gtreo. 

And it ahould teach our restless hearts how dim 
And erring is our finita vision her©— 

Should make us trust, through humble faith, in Him 
Who aees alike the distant and the near. 
The cloud that seems so sombre, cold, and drear, 
May hide a prospect lovely, bright, and dear: 

When lightning's flash and winds are wild and high, 
No radiant beam of sunlight comea to cheer; 

But when the wrecking tempest haa gone by, 

God aets the blessöd bow of promiae in the sky 




THE SPIRIT OP TEÜTH. 

I deiamxd that I saw, on the fair brow of heaten, 
The star-jewelled^reil of a midsummer even ; 
I looked, and, asnquick as a meteoros birth,^ 
A beautiful Spirit descended to earth. ' 

Her brow wore a halo of light, and her eye 
Was bright as the ttars and as Wue aa the sky ; 
Her low, silvery voiee trembled soft as a spell, 
To the innermost chords of the heart, as it felL 



One band held a banner inacribcd with "iccoeb" 
The other, the glorious Word of the Lord : 
Then, aofUy, the beautiful vision did güde 
To the palace a rieh man had reared in his pride. 

J\i Tliro^hcurtainsofcrimsonthesun^mellow-beam 
n-X^Felljfsoft as the tremulous light of a dream, ) 
*j \ On all that was gorgeous in natura and art — 
On all that could gladden the eye or the heart 



The rieh man was clad in fine purple and gold, 
The wealth in his cofiers might never be told ; 
The hrows of the servants that waited around 
Orew bright when he amiled, and grew pale when 
he frowned. 

Then did that proud nobleman tremWe and Start, 
Aa the bright Spirit whispered these words to hat 

haart: 
«If thou wouldst ha ve wealth when life's journey 

iso'er, 
8ell all that thoa haet, and dhride with the poor." 
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She stood in the cell, where the death-breathing air 
Was rife with the groans of the prisoner's despair, 
As sadl y he looked, through the long lapse of time, 
To days when his soul was unstained by a crime. 

She pointed away to his Father above — 
She soothed him in accents of pity and love, 
And said, as she severed the links of his chain, 
" Thy sins are forgiven, transgress not again." 

8he came in her strength, and the gallows that stood 
For ages, all Teeking and blackened with blood, 
Like a lightning-scared fiend, pointing up to the sky, 
Fell prostrate to earth, at the glance of her eye. 

She spoke ! old earth heard, and her pulse« were still : 
"God's holy commandment forbiddeth to kill." 
That spirit of beauty, that spirit of might, [light 
Went forth, tili the earth was illumined with her 

The strong one relenting, was fain to restore [poor : 
The spoil he had wrenched from the hand of the 
Injastice, oppression, and wrong, fled away, 
Before the pure light of millennial day. 

The turbulent billows of faction grew calm ; 
The lion laid down in the fold with the lamb ; 
The ploughshare was forged firom the sabre and 

sword, 
And the mighty bowed down to the sway of the Lord. 

The heathen with joy cast his idols away, 
And knelt 'neath his own ▼ine and fig tree to pray. 
By every kindred, and nation, and tongue, 
Glad anthems of preise to Jehovah were sang. 



KENTUCKYS DEAD .• 



Kxwtückt, mother of the brave ! 

Let solemn prayers be said, 
And welcome to an honored grave 

Thy loved and gallant dead. 

Thy gallant dead — they come, they come ! 

What will thy greeting be t 
The bügle note, the martial drum. 

And bannen waving free 1 

No : toll for them the solemn knell, 

Let dirges sad be sung, 
And be the flag they loved so well 

A pall around them flung. 

In other days, when freemen bled 
In fearrol border strife, 

* The bonea of the Kentuckians who ,died uoder the 
tomahawk at the river Raiain, in 1812, were conveyed to 
the rirer ahore, at Cincinnati, on the 29th of September, 
1848, by an eacort of Cincinnati firemen. and placed in 
Charge of the Kentucky committee, to whom their recep- 
tion waa aaaigned. They were contained in a wooden 
box, painted black, bearing the inacription : 

"kzntucky's gallant dkad. 

Jaaoary 18, 181*.— Rww lUisia, Michigan." 

The bones of theae brave men were found in a com- 
mon grave, which waa accidentally nptnrned whfle a 
atreet in Monroe, Michigan, waa being graded. The Act 
of the skull* being all cloren with the tomahawk, induoed 
the workmen to make inquiry, and an aged Frenchman, 
a aurvivor of the maaaacre, knew them aa the bonea of 
the nnfbrtunate Kentuckiana — remembering the tpot 
where they were buried. Information waa aent to Ken- 
tucky, and that »täte promptiy took meana for their re- 
moval. The Charge waa devolved npon Colonel Brooks, 
a partidpant in, and aorvivor of, that unfortunato battle. 



When savage tomahawks were red 
With unoflending life— 

With all the ardor youth imparts, 

They sought the battle piain : 
Those stalwart forma and noble hearts, 

Came never back again. 

Ob, they were missed where kindred met 

In cottage homes of yore — 
Flowers bloomed and died, suns rose and set, 

But they returned no more. 

Young hopeful hearts in sorrow pjned, 
Young eyes were wet with tears, 

And, fondly mourning, Memory shiined 
Their names for weary years. 

Theirs was no common battle field, 

For savage hearts decreed ; 
And savage vengeance there revealed 

A most inhuman deed. 

A grave to rest in was denied 

The brave and gallant slain ; 
And foemen left them where they died, 

Upon the battle piain. 

No voice to soothe, no hand to bless, 

The eufiering wounded came ; 
Bat they, in all their helplessness, 

Were given to the flame. 

Where Raiain's sparkling waters glide 

Through forest, grove, and glade, 
Defending Freedom's soil, they died, 

And there their graves were made — 
Yes, made beneath the ancient trees, 

Deep in the tangled wilds : 
Their only requiem was the breeze 

Amidfit the forest aisles. 

The moonbeams came at midnight's hour 

And sofUy trembled there, 
And angels made that lonely bower 

Their never sleeping care. 

And fragrant flowers, of brilliant dyes, 

Bloomed o'er the eilen t sod, 
And lifted up their tearful eyes 

Like mourners to their God. 

The world has changed ; for many years 
Have come since then and gone, 

With joys and woes, and hopes and fear, 
And still they slumber on. 

The pleasant homes in which they grew 

Are now the stranger's care : 
The gay, and beautiful, and true, 

And loved — they are not there. 

The friends who knew their manly worth 

Have passed from time away ; 
The children left beeide their hearth 

Are growing old and gray. 

Another generation bears 

Their ashes, sad and slow — ■ 
Another generation wears 

For them the weeds of wo. 

Thy gallant dead ! oh, hoard their dost 

Within thy holiest shrine : 
It is a proud, a sacred trust— 

Their deaAJbleaa faxo» Va S^gda\ 
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8ilixck o'er ancient Judah ! 'Twas the hush 
Of holy eve, and through the balmy air 

There came a trembling and melodious gush 
Of sollest melody, as if the prayer 

Of kneeling thousands had prevailed on high, 

And angel choirs were bending to reply. 

Man heard the sound of music, and arose, 
And cast the mantle of despair away, 

And said, " Deliverance comes, forget your woes, 
There dawna on Judah her triumphant day." 

But, with the aolemn strain of music, passed 

The hopes too flattering and too fair to last. 

Not so to one, the hurablest of her race — 
For to her startled and astonished eye 

There came a visitant of matchless grace, 
Robed in a garment of celestial dye : 

«« Fear not, thou highly favored" — thus he sang, 

Whilo Heaven's high arches with the echoes rang. 

" Fear not, tby God is with thee, and hast poured 
The richest of his blessings on thy head ; 

And thou wilt bear a son, on whom the Lord 
The fulness of his grace and power will shed : 

His name shall be Emmanuel, Mighty One, 

Savior of men, and God's anointed Son." 

Oh, wbo can paint the rashing tides of thought 
Which swept like lightning through the startled 

mind 
Of that lone worshipper, whose faith was brought 
v 'fhus suddenly its utmost verge to find : 
It failed not, and the curtain was withdrawn 
Which veiled futurity's effulgent dawn. 

She rose with brow serene : her eyes forgot 
Their dreamy softness, and were upward cast, 

Filled with celestial radiance. Earth had not 
The power that glorious prophecy to blast : 

" Behold the handmaid of the Lord, and teach 

The trembling lip to frame submissive speech !" 

Again there floated on the ambient air 
That thrilling melody, while countless throngs, 

Waring their golden censers, heard the prayer, 
Wtüch mingled with their own triumphant songs. 



The vision faded in a sea of light, 

And left to earth the still and holy night 



WHEN WILT THOU LOVK MB T 

Loya me when the spring is hexe, 

With its busy bird and bee ; 
When the air is soft and clear, 

And the heart is füll of glee ; 
When the leaves and buds are seen 

Bursting finsra the naked bough, 
Dearest, with a faint serene, 

Wilt thou love me then as now ? 

When the queenly June is dressed 

In her robes so fair and bright ; 
When the earth, most richly blessed, 

SIeeps in soft and golden light ; 
When the sweetest songs are heard 

In the forest, on the hill — 
When thy soul by these is stirred, 

Dearest, wilt thou love me still t 

When the harvest-moon looks out 

On the fields of ripened grain ; 
When the merry reapers shout 

While they glean the burdened piain 
When, their labors o'er, they stt 

Listening to the night-bird's lay, 
May there o'er thy memory flit 

Thoughts of one far, far away ! 

When the winter hunts the bird 

From his leafy home and bower ; 
When the bee, no longer heard, 

Bides the cold, ungenial hour ; 
When the blossoms rise no more 

From the garden, field, and glen ; 
When our forest joys are o'er, 

Dearest, wilt thou lore me then t 

Love for ever ! 'tis the spring 

Whence our choieest bleaaings flow ! 
Angel harps its praisea sing, 

Angel hearts its secrets know. 
When thy foet are turned away 

From the busy haunts of men — 
When thy foet in Eden stray, 

Dearest, wilt thou love me tkan 1 
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evidently the effect of subduing the natural 
joyousness of her disposition, and of produ- 
cing that dreamy and contemplative tone of 
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It may be said that from this period tili she 
was sixteen her life was passed in the soli- 
tude of her Chamber, where she seemed to 
derive from books a constant and ever in- 
creasing enjoyment. In consequence of her 
extreme diffidence it was not until she was 
in her fifteenth year that the nature and force 
of her talents were apprehended by her most 
intimate associates. A manuscript volume 
of her verses now feil under the Observation 
of her father, who saw in them illustrations 
of unlooked-for powers, to the cultivationof 
which he subsequently devoted himself with 
intelligent andassiduouscare while he lived. 
When she was about seventeen years of age 
bome of her poems appeared in The South- 
ern Literary Messenger, and, yielding to the 
wishes of her friends, she has since been a 



frequent and populär contributor to that ex- 
cellent magazine. 

What is most noticeable in the poems of 
Miss Talley is their rhythmical harmony, 
considered in connexion with her perfect in- 
sensibility to sound, for a period so long that 
she could not have had before its commence- 
ment any ideas of musical expression or pc- 
etical art. The only instance in literary his- 
tory in which so melodious a versification 
has been attained under similar circumstan- 
ces is that of James Nack, the deaf and dumb 
poet of New York, whose writings were sev- 
eral years ago given to the public by Mr. 
Prosper M. Wetmore. There is not in Mr. 
Nack 's poems, however, any single compo- 
situm that can be compared with Ennerslie, 
in grace, or variety of cadences, or in ideal 
beauty. This poem, without being an imi- 
tation, will remind the reader of one of the 
finest produetions of Tennyson. 

Miss Talley is remarkable not only for the 
peculiar interest of her character, but for the 
variety of her abilities. She is a painter as 
well as a poet, and some of the produetions 
of her pencil have been praised by the best 
critics in the artsof design, bothfor striking 
and original coneeption and for skilful exe- 
cution. Her friends therefore antieipate for 
her a distinguished position aniong those wo- 
men who have eultivated painting, and they 
find in her pictures the same characteristics 
that maik her literary compositions. 

Young, and gifted with such unusual pow- 
ers, she rarely mingles in society beyond the 
select circle of friends by whom she is sur- 
rounded. She finds her happiness in the 
quiet pleasures and affections of home. Her 
life is essen tially that of a poet. Ardent in 
temperament, yet shrinkingly sensitive, with 
a fine fancy which is often warmed into im- 
agination, and an instinetive appreheusion 
and love of the various forms of beauty, po- 
etry becomes the expression of her nature, 
and the compensation for that infinnity by 
which she is deprived of half the pleasures 
that minister to a fine intelligente» 
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A HOAmT tower, grim and high, 
All beneath a summer sky, 
Where the river glideth by 

3ullenly — sullenly ; 
Across the wave in slugglish gloom, 
Heavy and black the shadows loom, 
But the water-lilies brightly bloom 

Round about grim Enncralie. 

All upon the bank below 
Alderi green and willows grow, 
That ever sway them to and fro 

Mournfully — mournfully ; 
Never a boat doth pass that way, 
Never ia heard a carol gay, 
Nor doth a wcary pilgrim stray 

Down by haunted Enneralie. 

Yet in that tower is a roora 
From whoae oaken-fretted dorne 
Weird faccs peer athwart the gloom 

Mockingly — mockingly ; 
And there beside the tapei's gleam 
That maketh darkneas darker aeem, 
Like one that waketh in a dream, 

8ita the lord of Enneralie : 

Sitteth in bis carved chair — 
From his forehead pale and fair 
Falleth down the raven hair « 

Heavily — heavily ; 
There ia no color on his cheek, 
Hia lip ia pale— he doth not «peak, 
And rarely doth hia footstep break 

The atillneas of grim Enneralie. 

From the casement, mantled o'er 
With ivy-boughs and liehen« hoar, 
The shadows creep along the floor 

Stealthily— «tealthily ; 
They glide along, a spectral train, 
And reat upon the crimaon atain 
Where of old a corpae waa Iain — 

Murdered at grim Enneralie. 

In a niche within the wall, 
Where the shadows deepest fall, 
Like a coffin and a pall, 

Gloomily — gloomily, 
8its an owlet, huge and gray, 
That there hath sat for many a day, 
And like a ghost doth gaze alway 

Upon the lord of Enneralie ; 

Gazeth with its mystic eyes 
Ever in a weird surprise, 
Like 8ome demon in disguiae, 

Ceaseleasly— ceaselessly ; 
And dose beside that haunted nook, 
Bendeth o'er an open book, 
With a stränge and dreamy look, 

The pale young lord of Enneralie. 

With a measured step and slow, 
At times he paces to and fro, 
Mutcering in whispers low, 
FitfuUy— fitfully; 



Or reating in his ancient chair, 
Gaxing on the vacant air — 
8ore some phantom sees he there, 
The haunted lord of Enneralie ! 

There is a picture on the wall, 
A statue on a pedeataJ — 
Standing where the sunbeama fall 

Goldenly — goldenly ; 
And in either form and face 
The seltsame beauty you may 
Imaged with a wondrous grace, 

That angel-form at Enneralie ! 

Once, 't is said, upon a time, 
Ere bis manhood's golden prime, 
Wandering in a southern clime 

Restleasly — restleaaly, 
There paaaed hira by a lady fiur, 
With violet eyea and golden hair : 
It ia her form that gleameth there, 

That angel-form at Enneralie. 

When the stars are in the west, 
And the water-lilies reat, 
Rodung on the river'g breast 

Sleepily — sleepily — 
When the curfew, far remote, 
Dlendeth with the night-bird's note, 
Down the river glides a boat 

From the ahades of Enneralie. 

Glideth on by Elleamaire, 
Wbere doth dwell a lady fair, 
With violet eyea and golden hair, 

Loneaomely — loneaomely ; 
At the window's height alway 
8he weaves a scarf of colors gay, 
And in the distance far awsy 

She seeth haunted Enneralie. 

8itting in her lonely room, 
Ere the twilight'a purple gloom, 
Weaving at her fairy loom 

Wearily — wearily, 
8he heareth music sweet and low : 
It is a song she well doth know ; 
She used to sing it long ago — 

It cometh up from Enneralie. 

Back ehe threw the casement wide ; 
She saw the river onward glide, 
The liliea nodding on the tide 

81eepily — sleepily ; 
She saw a boat with snowy seil 
Bearing onward with the gale ; 
Sbe saw the silken streamer pale— 

8be saw the lord of Enneralie ! 



ii. 

Fadiwo are the summer lea 

The fielda are rieh with golden shea 

Her silken web the lady weaves 

Wearily — wearily ; 
Her cheek haa lost its summer bloom, 
Hct lovely eyes are füll of gloom, 
8he weaveth at her fairy loom, 

And looketh down to Enneraüe. 
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8he doth not emile, she doth not sign — 
Above her is the cold grmy aky ; 
Below, the river moaneth by 

Drearily— drearily ; 
8he sees the withered leaflets ride 
Like fahy barks adown the tide : 
3he eaith, " Right merrily they glide, 

For they go down to Enneralie." 

Bcaide her on the hearth of »tone, 
There sits a bent and withered cxone, 
Who doth for ever rock and moan 

Drowaily — drowaily ; 
8he crooneth aonga of mystic rhyme, 
And legends of the olden time ; 
8he telleth talet of death and crime — 

She teils of haunted Enneralie. 

She telleth how, as she hath heard, 
How dwelleth there a demon weird 
In seeming of an owsel-bird, 

Ceasclessly — ceaselessly ; 
And how that fiend mnst linger still, 
And work the master wo and ill, 
Till one ahall dare with fearless will 

Go down to haunted Enneralie. 

She telleth how — that ancient cxone — 

He loved a lady years agone, 

The fairest that the earth has known, 

8ecretly — aecretly — 
But dare not woo her for hia bride, 
Because that death will sure betide 
The firet that in her beanty's pride 

Shall go to haunted Enneralie. 

8he listened — but she nothing eaid ; 

Like a lily drooped her bead, 

Her white hand wound the silken thread 

Carelessly— carelcssly ; 
8he rove the scarf from out the loom, 
She stowly paced across the room, 
And gleaming through the midnight gloom 

She saw the light at Enneralie. 

The nurse she slumbered in her chalr : 

Then up arose that lady fair 

And crept adown the winding stair 

Silently — silently ; 
A boat was by the river-ride, 
The silken web as sail she tied, 
And lovely in her beauty's pride, 

Went sailing down to Enneralie. 

Back upon the sighing gale 

Her treases floated like a Teil ; 

Her brow was cold, her cheek was pale, 

Fearfully — fearfully ; 
She heard stränge whispers in her ear, 
8he aaw a shadow hover near — 
Her very Iife-blood chilled with fear, 

As down she went to Ennerslie. 

As upward her blue eyes she cast, 
A shadowy form there flijtted past, 
And settled on the quivering mast 

8ilently — silently. 
The lady gazed, yet spake no word : 
Sbe knew it waa the evil bird, 



The wicked demon, grim and weird, 
That dwelt at haunted Enneralie. 

Fainter firom the tower's height 
8eems to her the bcacon-light, 
Gleaming on her darkening right 

Fitfully —fitfully ; 
The river's voice is faint and low, 
An icy calm is on her brow ; 
She saith, " The curae is on me now, 

But he is free at Enneralie !" 

Within that tower's solitude 
He sitteth in a musing mood, 
And gazeth down upon the flood 

Dreamilv — dreamily : 
When lo ! he sees a fairy bark ^ 
Gliding amid the shadows dark, 
And there a lady still and stark — 

A wondrous right at Ennerslie. 

He hurried to the bank below, 
Upon the Strand he drew the prow — 
He drew it in the moonlight's glow, 

Eagerly — eagerly ; 
He parted back the golden hair 
That veiled the cheek and forehead fidr ; 
He started at her beauty rare, 

The pale young lord of Enneralie. 

He called her name : she nothing said ; 
Upon his bosom drooped her head ; 
The color from her wan cheek fled 

Utterly — utterly. 
81owly rolled the sluggish tide, 
The breeze amid the willows righed ; 
" This is too deep a curae !" he cried — 

The stricken lord of Ennerslie. 



GENIUS. 



Sfihit immortal and divine ! 

Whose calm and aearching eye 
Jjooks forth upon the universe, 

Its wondere to descry — 
Whose eagle-wing, resistless, proud, 
Hath soared above each misty cloud 

That o'er us darkly spread — 
I bow before thee, as of old 
The Grecian bowed to her who told 

The oracles of dread. 

For thou art Nature's prophet — priest, 

Anointed by her God, 
And dwellest in her sacred courta, 

By others all untrod : 
To thee alone 'tis given to raise 
The veil that ahrouds from mortal gase 

Her mysteries sublime ; 
To hear her sweet and solemn tone 
Revealing wonders eise unknown 

In all the lapae of time. 

And more — the human heart is deep, 
And paasionate, and strong, 

But thou mayst read its aealed page, 
And search its depths among ; 

Mayst bow it with thy spell of migjbdt 
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Or arge it to a prouder flight, 

A loftier desire — 
Till, yielding to thy high control, 
The newly-wakened, eager soul, 

To purer things aspire. 

Thou dwellest on this lowly earth, 

Majestic and alone ; 
Thy home is in a brighter clime, 

Near the Eternal's throne ; 
And evermore, in tameless might, 
Still strivest ihou to wing thy flight, 

Its glory to attain ; 
E'en as the eagle turns bis eye, 

Though fettered, to his native sky, 
And struggles with his chain. 

Men gaze in stränge and wondering awe 

On thine inspirt'd brow, 

But reck not of the hidden things 

That darkly sleep below ; 
Nor how thou spurnest earth's control, 
What voices haunt thy troubled soul — 

What shadows round thee play ; 
Thy dreams are all of future Miss, 
Of uthcr worlds — and e'en in this 

Thy name shall not decay ! 

Sage ! musing in thy lonely cell — 

Aspiring, yet serene ; 
Tracking afar the light of truth, 

Through darkness dimly seen — 
A thousand minds thy truths have caught, 
And pondered o'er thy lofty though t, 

In Inspiration high : 
A thousand minds have scanned the page 
Made clearer by the lapse of age, 

In which thy treasurcs lie. 

Bard — Io ! the thrilling strain that poured 

Thy soul's deep melodies, 
Have wo keil in many an echoing heart 

A thousand sympathies; 
Have livcd through years of dull decay 
When princely names have passed away, 

That werc a glory then, 
Till evcry word hath thus become 
Like to a thrilling voice of home, 

In the deep hearts of men ! 

And ye o'cr whose innpired souls 

Strange shapes of beauty gleamed, 
Embodied to the gaze of men 

In forma of heaven that seemed — 
The marble still in beauty Uvea, 
The pictured canvass but receives 

New value from decay ; 
And both shall periah ere the name 
Of him who gave them unto fame 

Hath passed, like them, away. 

And they, to whom were given the gift 

Of Inspiration's tongue — 
Upon whose high, commanding words 

Senates in rapture hung ; 
And they, the dauntless chiefo and brave, 
On battle-field and ocean-wave, 

Who won a lofty ferne — 
Lo dcathless, and defying Time, 
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A thousand monuments sublime 
Commemorate each name ! 



Thus Genius Uvea — its spirit caught 

From heaven's own height afar, 
3hines tranquil mid the gioom of earth, 

An ever-guiding star : 
A shining mark that 's given to show 
To those who darkly tread below 

The way our pathway tends ; 
A beauty and a mystery, 
A prophecy of things to be 

When earthly being ends ! 

A prophecy of glorious things— 

Of holy things and bright, 
Which we behold not through the miste 

That dim our mortal sight ; 
A voice that whispers from afar, 
Telling of wondrous things that are 

Where perfectness hath power ! 
A light to guide the spirit on 
Till that celestial State be won 

Which was our primal dower. 

Thou shalt go forth in prouder might 

And firmer strength ere long, 
And Truth shall guide thee on thy way 

With revelation strong ; 
And thou shalt see with wondering eyes 
The thousand mighty mysteries 

That round our being cling ; 
Unfolding truths whose shadows lie 
Darkly before the doubting eye, 

Our souls be wildering. 

High souls have gazed on wondrous things, 

And men have called them dreams — 
But they are such as shadowed stars 

Upon the mirroring streams; 
We gaze upon the pbantom-glow — 
Alas ! we gaze too much below — 

And strive to grasp in vain ; 
But Genius turns his gaze afar, 
Where like a pure and shining star 

The glorious truth is seen ! 

Go forth, thou spirit proud and high, 

Upon thy soaring flight ! 
Thou art the messenger of God, 

And he will guide thee right 
Go proudly forth and fearlessly, 
For many a hidden mystery 

Awaits thee to unseal : 
And men shall gaze in rapt surprise 
On wonders that to darkened eyes 

Thy brightness shall reveal ! 



MY S1STSR. 
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I hi. vi an only sister, 

Fresh in her girlish gloe, 
For she is only seventeen, 
/ And still is fency free : 
( She has a nur and happy face, 
Like cloudless skies in May — 
Or like a lake, where tranqulUy 
The silver moonbeams play. . 
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8he i» my only sister, 

And we've together grown, 
Till childhood's thoughtless glee hath changed 

To girlhood's gentle tone ; 
And we have shared in varied scenes 

Of sadness and of glee, 
Bat nevor were two sistera 

As different as we. 

Fet in our outward seeming, 

In featnre and in face, 
They say that e'en a carelesa glance 

May some resemblance trace ; 
Save that a flood of sunny light 

' O'er her seems softly shed, 
While over me some darker shades 

Like twilight shadows spread. 
Her tresses, tinged with golden, 

All gracefully entwine 
Upon a caJra and placid brow 

Of fairer hue than mine ; 
Her chcek is of a brighter glow, 

Her eye a softer brown, 
Where from the dark and drooping fringe 

A dreamy shade is thrown. 

My sister hath no sorrow 

To check her spirit free ; 
No mournful shadows o'er her pass 

As oft they pass o'er me ; 
Her smile is ever beaming forth 

In one unchanging mood, 
The gladness of a sunny heart 

By sorrow unsubdued. 

Shc '• bappy mid the revelry, 

And in the mazy dance ; 
And in the drearest solitude 

As brightly shines her glance ; 
She calmly plucks the flowers of life 

A round her pathway spread, 
And careth not for those to bloom, 

Nor dreams of others dead. 
The Jeep, delirious dreamings, 

Whose wild, bewildering strife 
Beguiles the heart from sober truths 

And wearies it of life — 
The sudden fits of mournfulness, 

Of wild and fitful glee, 
My sister's tranquil breast knows not, 

As they are known to me. 

There are many like my sister — 

They who serenely glide, 
8ecure in tranquil cheerfulness, 

Adown life's stormy tidc. 
*T is stränge to think how tranquilly 

They brave the tempest's frown, 
And calmly breast the troubled waves, 

When other barks go down ! 

My fair and gentle sister ! 

How calmly glides her life — 
No weariness to dim her brow, 

No care or spirit-strife : 
With happy heart she hears alone 

The music of life's stream, 
And all things seem to her as yet 

A fair and fairy dream ! 



THE 8EA-8HELL. 



Sadly the murmur, stealing 

Through the dim windings of the mazy ahell, 
Seemeth some ocean-mystery concealing 

Within its cell. 

And ever sadly breathing, 

As with the tone of far-off wäre« at play, [ing, 
That dreamy murmur through the sea-shell wreath« 

Ne'er dies away. 

It is no faint replying 

Of far-off melodies of wind and wate, 
No echo of the ocean-billow, sighing 

Through gem-lit cave. 

It is no dim retaining 

Of sounds that through the dim sea-eavernssweü; 
But some lone ocean-spirit's sad complaining 

Within that cell. 
" Where are the waters flowing !" 

Thus breathes that ever-wailing spirit-tone ; 
" Where are the bright gems in their beauty giow- 

In cavern lone 1 [ing, 

" I languish for the ocean — 

I pine to view the billow's heaving crest ; 
I miss the music of its dreamlike motion, 

That lulled to rest 

" Where are the bright waves playing ? 

Where sleeps the cavern's still and gem-lit gloom 1 
For there I know sweet tones, yet sad, are straying, 

That call me home !" 
In vain thy plaintive sighing, 

Lone ocean-sprite ! thy home is far away ; 
No ocean-rausic giveth sweet replying 

Unto thy lay. 
Far off the waves are gleaming ; 

Thy sisters deck with pearls their tresses fair, 
And gem-light through the oeean-eaves is stream» 

Thou art not there ! [ing • 

How like art thou, sad spirit, 

To many a one, the lone ones of the earth ! — 
Who in the beauty of their souls inherit 

A purer birth ; 

They who, for ever ycarning, 

Pine for the glory of their far-off home ; 
Unto its half-veiled beauty sadly turning, 

From earthly gloom. 
Whose tones, for ever swelling, 

Pour forth the melody of burning thought ; 
From the sweet music of that far-off dwelling 

An echo caught ! 
Like thine the restless sighing — 

Like thine the melody their epirits own ; 
No kindred music to their own replying, 

No answering tone ! 

They dream — they dream for ever ! 

They live in visions beautiful and vain ; 
And vain the spirit's passionate endeavor 

To break their chain. 

Tet thou, lone child of ocean, 

Mayst never more behold thine ocean-foani 
Whilc they shall rest from each wild, sad emotion 

And find their home ! 
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TO MY BOY IN HEAVEN. 



I gazbd upon thee ! Was it rigid Death 

That sat en thron ed upon thine icy brow ! 
Ah no ! methought I saw the living breath 

Of life expand thy heaving breast bat now : 
He sleeps ! tread softly — wake him not; how bright 

These dreams of heaven upon his spirit fall ! 
They fold it slumbering 'neath their wings of light. 

And bear it up to Heaven's high festival — 
The festival of dreams — where spirits hold 

Their deep communings, when the seraph ßleep 
8preads his encircling wings, which softly fold 

The earth to rest, and close the eyes that weep. 

It was a fearful dream : methought ye said 

That he— my boy — was of the earth no more ! 
That all the sentinels of life had fied, 

And that pale Death their portal« guarded o'er: 
Ye deemed that I should weep — but not a tear 

Bunt from the frozen founts where they were pent, 
Though dark, foreboding thought and bitter fear 

Rushed to my heart, and bade my soul lament 
He is not dead — he sleeps : he could not die, 

So loved, so beautiful ! If Death should bear 
His spirit hence, e'en to his native sky, 

My voice would pierce the inner temples there ! 

He is not dead ! Ah, how my spirit mocks 

The vain delusion ! Can I look on this, flock* ? 
And doubt whose hand each charmed vein now 

I dare not claim what Death hath sealed as his : 
And thus I gave thee, Arthur, to the tomb, 

And saw the brow oft pillowed next my heart 
Laid down amid the dust and darkling gloom, 

To be, alas ! too soon of dust a part ! 
I saw them heap the earth about thy form, 

And press the light turf o'er thy peaceful breast, 
Then leave thee to the cold and brooding worin, 

As some young dove in a deaerted nett 



I gazed : it was the autumn's golden light [hat 

That flung bright shadows o'er thy new-m 
While through the trees that waved in colors brif 

I heard the low sweet winds thy dirges moan 
And there was one looked with me on that sce 

Who bade me know our bitter Joes thy gain 
But ah ! his cheek was pale as mine, I ween, 

And from his eyes the hot tears feil like rain. 
That eve, while gazing on the midnight sky, 

One bright new star looked out from its li 
sphere : 
We knew no name to call the stranger by, 

So gave it thine, and deemed that thou wert m 

The autumn passed : how desolate was earth ! 

How froze the lucid veins upon her brow ! 
While oft the spectre winds now wandered fix 

Like unseen spirits, treading sad and slow : 
Dark, hoary winter came, with piercing breath 

And gave to earth a passionless embrace— 
Ah me ! 'twas as the lip of white-browed Dei 

Had kissed with fondness some beloved face : 
The dazzling snow-wreath garlanded thy tomb 

While each pale star, efiulgent as the day, 
Let forth its glittering beams amid the gloom, 

And dimpled earth, where this white splendor '. 

I left thee : wooed to that rieh southem clime 

Where glows the orange and where blooms 
The land of passion, whero the brow of time [n 

Dims not, but with renew£d splendor giows- 
The joyous Spring on her triumphal car 

Rode through the land in beaury and in ligh 
And on the young south wind flung wide and 

The odor of her flowers — her spirit's young deli 
I rested not, though all was bright and green, 

For still I heard thy gentle voice's moan : 
My spirit leaped the darkling space between, 

And knelt, all breathless, by thy twilight ho 
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One year hath flown — one little circling year — 

A dim, faint shadow of the wing of Time ; 
Nor hath mine eye forgot the Beeret tear, 

Or heart to weave the «ad and mournful rhyme : 
I stand beside thee — and I quickly trace 

The loving hand that hath been busy here. 
Who gave such beauty to thy dwelling-place, 

And bade the freah green graas wave lightly there ! 
My heart is füll, nor can I say farewell, 

E'en to thy gentle shade, oh spirit bright ! 
W ithout one prayer for him who wove the spell 

Of loveliness where all was rayless night. 

Not unremembered, then, thy narrow home 

Within the city of the voiceless dead ; 
For hither oft a kindred form would roam, 

And place fresh turf above thy fair yonng head. 
I stand beside thee ! — and again the dreams 

Of olden time rise up before my view, 
While lulling sounds, like to the voiee of streams, 

Float o'er my soul, soft as the morning dew : 
Could prayers or tears of mine but win thee now 

From thy high walk around the starry throne«, 
80 seifiah this, my tears would cease to flow — 

My voiee refuse to falter forth the tones. 



MY BISTER ELLEN. 

8ihter Ellett, T've been dreaming 

Of a fair and happy time ; 
Gentle thoughts are round me gleaming, 

Thoughts of sunny girlhood's prime : 
Oh, the light, untutored fancies, 

Images so quaint and bold — 
Dim outline« of old romances, 

Forming childhood's age of gold ! 
Eternal spring was then above us, 

Sunehine cheered our every path ; 
None then knew us but to love us — 

Winning ways sweet childhood hath. 

Thou art little Nelly, looking 

Up into my anxious face— 
I thy childish caprice brooküig, 

As thy merry thoughts I trace : 
See thy dreamy blue eyes glancing 

From thy founts of light and glee, 
And thy little feet go dancing 

Like the waves upon the sea ! 
Tossing from thy snowy Shoulder 

Golden curls with witebing grace, 
Charming every new beholder 

With thine arch, expressive face. 

Sister Ellen ! I've been dreaming 

Of some lightsome summer eves, 
When the harvest-moon was beaming 

Softly through the dewy leaves— 
How among the flowers we wandered, 

Treading light as summer air ; 
Looking upward, how we pondered 

On the dazzling glories there ! 
We were children then together, 

Though I older was in years, 
And life's dark and stormy weather 

Seemed like April's smiles and tears. 



FAREWELL OF THE SOUL TO THE BODY. 

Habk ! a solemn bell is pealing 

From the far-off spirit clime ; 
Angel förms, expeetant, kneeling 

On the outer shores sublime, 
Hither turn their eyes of splendor 

Piercing through the mists of time ! 

Thou art faintly, sadly sighing, 
Yoyager through time with me ; 

Can it be, thou Yt ainking— dying t 
Can it be that I am free — 

Free to drink in life immortal, 
Unrestrained now by thee ? 

Yes ! thine earthly days are numbered, 
Yet thou *rt clinging round me still ; 

Still my drooping wings are cumbered 
By thy weak and fleshly will : 

Gently thus I loose thy claspings, 
Wishing thee no further 111. 

Though I've often bent upon thee 

A rebuking spirit's gaze, 
When thy spell was fully on me, 

In our early, youthful days, 
8ad and loath I am to leave thee, 

Treading Death's bewildering maze ! 

All of enmity is banished 

As I hear thee moaning low, 
Pride and beauty have so vanished, 

Nothing can revive them now : 
8ee the hand of death tri ump hing 

In the dews upon thy brow ! 

Ah ! thy heart is faintly tolling, 

Like a closely muffled bell, 
And the purple rivers rolling 

'Neath thy bosom's gentle swell, 
Flow like waters when receding 

From a thirsty, springless weil 

What a weight is on thy bosom — 

What a palsy in thy hand ! 
Thus Death chilled fair Eden's blossom— 

Thus, at his august com m and, 
All of human birth and mixture 

Sbuddering in his presence stand ! 

Let me, through thine eyelids closing, 
Look once more upon the earth ; 

There thou soon wilt be reposing, 
Borne away from home and hearth, 

Where thy footsteps once were greeted 
With the noisy ehout of mirth. 

Hark ! what organ tones are swelling 
Through the spirit-realm on high ; 

Ransomed souls are sweetly telling 
Of the joys beyond the sky : 

Let me here no longer linger, 
When the heavens are so nigh ! 

Life's companion ! thus we sever — 
Our short pilgrimage is done : 

We shall reunite for ever, 
Travel-stained and weary one, 

When the voiee of God Eternal 
Wakes the dead with trampet tone . 
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LAMENT OF THE OLD YEAR. 



«Vit weaiy and old," said the dying Year, 

Ah the sceptre feil from bis shrunken hand ; 
•» One foot on the earth, and one on the hier, 
I go, wilh a wail für the beautiful here, 
To the phantom years in the ghostly Und. 

Thouuht, like a river swift, sweeps o'cr me now ; 

Backward I 'ra borne to the eve of my hirth : 
8mooth, then, my wrinkled cheek, spotless my brow; 
8tood I, with steady band, held to the plough, 

Ready to furrow the beautiful earth ! 

Then, as I nped along, soflly there came 

One with a flowing robe, silken and green ; 
Sweet was her ffiren voice— Spring was her name : 
Sunsbine or shade, ehe was ever the same — 
Dazzling in beauty, and graceful in mien. 

Bride of my youthful days, gentle and fair, 
Low lies thy grave at the portals of Time ! 
Wrapt in thy shroud of long sunshiny hair, 
The hours upborne by the wings of the air, 
Entombed thee in love, singing dirges sublime. 

There on thy bosom wan, pulseless and cold, 

Lay thy three doves at rest, which thou didst bear ; 
First-born of early love— lambs of our fold, 
How, on their scented breath, Death feasted bold ! 
E'en Muy, the youngest one, fairest, was there. 

Then, as I turned aside, weeping for thee, 

Swift came another maid, laughing and bright ; 
She on my bosom hung, joyous and free, 
And in her dulcet tone« warblcd to me— 
Pouring her heart out in strains of delight 

Bride of my sober prime, faded and gone, 
Thou wert to me as a beautiful dream ! 
Love in thy spirit dwelt, free on his throne, 
Held by thy ravishing sweetness alone, 
Till thou wert engulfed in oblivion's stream. 

8ad, then, my spirit grew — lonely I sighed ; 

All that I love d on earth fled from my grasp : 
8pring, in her beauty, first mournfully died — 
Summer I buried, too, dose by her side, 

Wrenching the links of afTcction's streng clasp. 

Thin grew my whitened beard — moistened my eye; 

Faint was my voicc's tone — languished my heart: 
Then, in my dreary age, Autumn drew nigh, 
Like a sweet angel of love from the sky, 

Ready to act the 8amaritan's part 

Oh, she with wisdom soothed ! cheerful her voice, 
Ringing at morn like a clear matin-bell ; 

8treams in my Summer'» path seemed to rejoiee ; 

Spring was my first and my earliest choiee, 
But Autumn I loved with a fervor as weil. 

Oft when the glowing stars — footprints of God — 

Lit up the earth with a holier light, 
We o'er each pleasant place falt'ringly trod, 
Wailing the fate of the brown, fading sod, 

That shrunk from our steps as if fearing a blight 

Down by a flashing rill, winding in shade, 
Leaping to sunlight in gladness and mirth, 
We, in a softened mood, pleasantly made 
A couch, where the streamlet a monody played — 
A death song for one of the brightest of earth ! 



Pale grew the berries red, dose at out foet ; 

Wan looked the waning moon over our heai 
Then moaned the hollow winde, winged and l 
And Autumn unfolded her white winding-etie 

While Winter approached and enahrouded 
dead! 
As I in voiceless grief over her hung, 

Through her half-frozen Ups broken words cai 
8weeter than all that the minstrel has sang, 
The death-etricken accents that feil from her tonj 

For even in death she was lisping my name 

Down by her yawning tomb, wrinkled with a 

Checrless and lone I sat, stricken and old ; 
While my shrill piping voice poured on the ai 
Tones like the voice of the spectre Despair, 
Calling his flock to their desolate fold ! 

Then did I journey on, leaning the while 

Faintly on Winter's staf£ goaded by him : 
Ne'er on my shrivelled Ups glimmered a smile 
Wearily travelled we many a mile, 
The sun growing dark, and the stars ahining d 

Through the old forest« vast, leafless and hron 
Fled we the sickle keen, wielded by Time : 
Thus ever reapeth he what halh been sown, 
PI uckin g the fruits which another hath grown 
Golden sheaves binding in every clime. 

Down by the blackened stream, flowing from Det 
8it I, with folded hands, waiting my doom ; 

Numb are my agpd limbs — frozen my breath; 

Soon shall the pearl-berried mislctoe wreath 
Twine its green arms round the parted Te 
tomb !" 

Thus sighed the dying year, palsied and old ; 

Feeble and fcw grew die words that he spok 
Twelve had the bell with its iron tongoe told 
Whcn Time, in his office grown fearleas and b 

With sharp-whetted scythe cut him down 
stroke! 



THE ISLE OF DREAMS. 

I mit thee in the Isle of Drearna, 

Beloved of my soul — 
I met thee on the silver sands, 

Where Lethean rivers roll ; 
And by the flashing water-falls, 

That lulled the hours asleep, 
Thy spirit wbispered unto mine 

The vows it may not keep^-. 



I met thee in the Isle of Dreai 

No fairer land may bloom 
Among the island-stars that crest 

The midnight's heavy gloom : 
The lilies biossomed in our path, 

Wild roses on the spray, 
And young birds from the wilderneai 

dang each a dreamy lay. 

Our stepa feil lightly as we pressed 
The green, enchanted ground, 

For love waa awelling in our hearta, 
And in the air around : 
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AD, all was sunshine, bliaa, and light, 

BeloTld of my soul, 
When in the Isle of Dreama we met, 

Where Lethean rivers rolL 



Then tread again the aounding ahoras 

That echo in my dreams, 
And walk beneath the roay aky 

That through my viaion gleams ; 
Oh meet me, meet me yet onoe more, 

BeloTÖd of my soul, 
Within the lovely Isle of Dreams, 

Where Lethean rivers roll ! 



THE 8HADOW. 



Twice beside the crumbling well 

Where the liehen clingeth fast — 
Twice, the shadow on them feil, 

And the breeze went wailing paat 
" Shine* the moon this eve as brightly 

As the harvest-moon may ahine ; 
8tands each star, that glimmen nightiy, 

Like a aaint within its shrine : 
Whence the shade then, whence the shadow ? 

Canst thou teil, sweet lady mine 1" 

But the lady's cheek was pale, 

And her lips were snowy white, 
As she clasped her ailken veil, 

Floating in the ailver light : 
Like an angel's wing it glistened — 

Like a sybil seemed the maid ; 
But in vain the lover listened, 

8ilence on her lips was laid ! 
Though they moved, no sound had broken 

Through the stillness of the glade. 

Brighter gTew her buming eyes — 

Wan and thin the rounded cheek : 
Was it terror, or surprise, 

That forbade the lips to speak ? 
To hü heart, then, creeping slowly, 

Came a stränge and deadly fear ; 
Words and sounds profane, unholy, 

8tole into bis shrinking ear — 
And the moon sunk sudden downward, 

Leaving earth and heaven drear ! 

Slowly rrom the lady's lips 

Burst a deep and heavy §igh — 
As frorn some long, dark eclipse, 

Rose the red moon in the sky : 
8aw he then the lady leaning 

Cold and faiuting by the well ; 
Eyes once filled with tender meaning 

Closed beneath some hidden spell : 
What was heard he dared not whisper, 

What he feared were death to teil ! 

The little hand was wondrous fair 
Which to bim so wildly clung — 

Raven was the glossy hair 

Then from off her forehead flong ; 

Much too fair that hand for Stauung 
With a crime of darkeat dye : 



But the moon again is waning 
In the pale and starless aky — 

Hark ! what words are slowly falling 
On the breeze that awept them by r 

** Touch her not !" the ▼oice it seid — 

M Wrench thy mantle from her graap I 
Thus the disembodied dead 

Warns from that polluting clasp. 
Touch her not, but still look on her— 

All an angel seemeth she ; 
Yet, the guilty stains upon her 

Shame the Fiend's dark Company ! 
But, her hideous crime is nameless 

Under heaven's canopy." 

Twice, beside the crumbling well, 

Where the liehen clingeth fast— 
Twice the shadow on them feil, 

And the breeze went wailing past : 
Twice the voice's hollow warning 

Pierced the haunted midnight air ! 
Then the golden light of morning 

8treamed upon the lady there : 
They who found her, stark and lonely, 

Said the corse was very nur. 



LITTLE NELL. 



8friicg, with breezes cool and airy, 
Opened on a little fairy ; 
Ever restless, making merry, 
8he, with pouting lips of cherry, 
Lisped the words she could not master, 
Vexed that she might speak no faster— 
Laughing, running, playing, dancing, 
Mischief all her joys enhancing — 
Füll of baby-mirth and glee, 
It was a joyous sight to see 

Sweet Little Neil ! 

8ummer came, the green earth's lover, 
Ripening the tufted cluver — 
Calling down the glittering showera, 
Breathing on the buds and flowera — 
Rivalling young pleasant May 
In a generous holyday ! 
8mallest insects hummed a tune 
Through the blessöd night« of June : 
And the maiden sang her song 
Through the days so bright and long— 

Dear Litüe Neil ! 

Autumn came ! the leaves were falling 1 * 
Death the little one was calling : 
Pale and wan she grew, and weakly, 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 
That to us she seemed still dearer 
As the trial-hour drew nearer. 
But she lefl us hopeleas, lonely, 
Watching by her semblance only : 
And a little grave they made her, 
In the churehyard cold they laid her— • 
Laid her aoftly down to rest, 
With a white rose on her breast — 

Poor Litt!« K«UA 
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THE LITTLE FLOCK. 

'« Wi wcre not many" — we who stood 

In childhood round our mother's knee-~ 
V laughing, wild, and wayward brood 
Of many a changeful mind and mood, 
\And hearts as light as hearts could be. 

« We wcre not many" — we who played, 

When breathless came the scorching noon, 
Out in the Ieafy, grossy shade, 
The old and fragrant orchard made, 
As lengthened ahadows feil in June. 

How aweetly smelled the upturned mould 
Beneath the green and bending bough, 
For there, when days were moist and cold, 
The grass was sown ere spring was old — 
IM give the world to see it now ! 

«* We were not many" — we who drew 
At evening round the blazing hearth, 
To read, how firom the harebells blue 
The tiny elves would drink the dew, 
Ere fairy forma forsook the earth. 

u We were not many" — we who heard, 
From Ups we loved at eve and morn, 

The teachings of the holy word, 

When youthful hearts to prayer were stirred, 
And love of meek-eyed Faith was born. 

«* We were not many"— death hat spared 

A larger flock to mother's tears, 
And when his icy arm was bared, 
We scarcely thought that he had dared 

To touch the one so young in years. 

** We were not many" — we who wept 

To see his star in swift decline : 
Five golden autumns he has slept — 
Five budding Springs the moss has crept 

Around his couch beneath the pine. 

u We are not many" — when we stand 

Where now he sleeps, at fall of dew ; 
When loving May, with breezes bland, 
Has smoothed the turf with angel hand, 
And decked it round with violets blue. 

u We are not many" — we who press 

With trembling Ups Life's brimming cup : 

One craving draughts of happiness— 

Another, it may be, would bless 
The wave that dashed death's waten up. 

u We are not many"— doubts and fears, 

And faded hopes of earth's renown, 
And broken faith, and toil and tears, 
Have, in the winepress of our years, 
Been heaped, and crushed, and trodden down ! 

11 We were not many" — we who stood 
In childhood round our mother's knee : 

ßut one from out the laughing brood 

Has borne unto his solitude 

The dreams he drcampt in infancy. 



MUSINGa 

How like a conqueror the king of day 

Folds back the curtains of his Orient couch, 
Bestrides the fleecy clouds, and speeds his wt 

Through skies made brighter by his bun: 
touch; 
For as a warrior from the tented field, 

Victorious haste« his wearied limbs to Test, 
80 doth the sun his brazen sceptre yield, 

And sink, fair night, upon thy gentle breast 

All hail, sad Vesper ! on thy girdled throne 

Thou sitst a queen. Oh, twilight watcher-st 
With gliding step thou comest forth alone, 

Pale, dreamy dweller of the realms afar ; 
And when at eve's most holy, chastened hour, 

I watch each lesser star within its shrine, 
How do I miss the stränge, mysterious power 

That chains my spirit to thine orb dhrine. 

Fair Vesper ! when thy golden tresses gleam 

Amid the banners of the sunset sky, 
Thy spirit floate on every radiant beam 

That gilds with beauty thy sweet home on hi$ 
Then hath my soul its hour of deepest blies, 

And gentle thoughts like angels round i 
throng, 
Breathing of worlds (oh, how unlike to this !) 

Where dwells eternal melody and song. 

8tar of the twilight ! thou wert loved by one 

Whose spirit late hath passed away from eart 
Who parted from us when the wailing tone 

Of some lone winds hushed gentle summe 
mirth : 
Yet, though we missed her at the eventide, 

And eyes gazed sadly on the racant chair, 
Though from the hearth her music-tones hi 
died, 

And gone glad laughter that resounded there- 

Still from her high and holy place above 

None would recall her to this earthly sphere, 
Or seek to win her from that home of love 

To tread the paths of sin and sorrow here : 
But clouds are gathering round mir Cynthi 
home, 

And dark and heavy grows the sultry air, 
While, one by one, the lights in yon vast dorn 

Fade and go out as Death were busy there. 

And she, pale spirit of the midnight skiea, 

Whose tears of light were Streaming o*er 1 
heath, 
Now seems, unto my wakeful, watching eyes, 

Like some lone weeper in the house of death 
The storm hath bunt — the lightningV angry e 

Glanceth around me, and the hoarse winds te 
The reging tempest's might and majesty. 

Bright thoughts have vanished — gentle sUr,m 
well! 



JULIA WARD HOWE. 



Mbs. Julia Howe is a daughter of the 
late eminent banker Samuel Ward, and a sis- 
ter of Samuel Ward, junior, one of our most 
accomplished scholars. In the spring of 
1843 she was married to Dr. S. G. Howe, 
of Boston, so well known to his countrymen, 
and indeed to mankind, as one of the most 
active aud wise of living philanthropists. 
Mrs. Howe was educated by the best mas- 
ters, and her native intelligence rewarded a 
careful culture with fruits of grace and beau- 
ty which detain the admiration of society. 
One of her teachers was the much-lamented 
Schlesinger, of whom an elegant memoir 
was published by Mr. Ward, at the close of 
which he observes: "Returning to New York 
from a visit to Boston, on the morning of the 
twelfih of June, the writer of this memoir 
was overpowered by the sad intelligence of 
the deraise of Mr. Schlesinger — whom he 
loved as a brother, and of whose danger he 



had no suspicion. He gradually gathered 
from a pupil of the deceased, that he had 
died in the night of the eighth, and been bu 
ried, the Sunday af(er, in the Marble Ceme 
tery, whither his mortal remains were fol 
lowed by his friends and his Brothers of tht 
' Concordia,' who sang a requiem over his 
grave. When he asked her for further de 
tails, turning away to hide her tears, she 
handed him these lines." The pupil here 
referred to is Mrs. Howe, and the lines are 
the poem entitled The Burial of Schlesinger, 
which may be ranked among the finest pro- 
ductions of feminine genius. 

Mrs. JuliaWard, the motherof Mrs. Howe, 
was a woman of taste and various arquire- 
ments, and her literary abilities are illustra- 
ted in many brilliant occasional poems, in 
English and French, of which some speci- 
mens are furnished in an earlier part of the 
present volume. 



THE BÜRIAL OF 8CHLE8INGE1L 



Sad music breathes upon the air, 

And steps come mournrully and slow ; 

Heavy is the load we bear, 

Fellow-men our burthen share, 
Death has laid our brother low. 

Ye have heard our joyous strain, 
Listen to our notes of wo ! 

Do ye not remember him 
Whose finger, from the thrilling wire, 
Now drew forth tears, now tones of fire ! 
Ah ! that hand is cold for ever : 
Gone is now life's fitful fever — 
We sing his requiem. 

Wc are sin ging him to rest — 
He will rise a spirit blest 

Sing it sofHy, sing it slowly — 
Let each note our sorrow teil, 
For it is our last farewell, 

And his grave is lone and lowly. 

We sorrow for thee, brother ! 

We grieve that thou must He 
Far from the spot where thy fathers sleep ; 
rhou camest o'er the briny deep 

In a stranger land to die. 

We bear thee gently, brother, 

To thy last resting-place ; 
2t 



8oon shall the earth above thee close, 
And the dark veil of night repose 
For ever on thy face. 

We placed the last flowers, brother, 
Upon thy senseless brow ; 
We kissed that brow before *t was hid, 
We wept upon thy coffin-lid, 
But all unmoved wert thou. 

We 've smoothed the green turf) brother, 

Above thy lowly head ; 
Earth in her breast reeeive thee : 
Oh, it is sad to leave thee, 

Alone in thy narrow bed ! 

Thou art not with us, brother — 
Yct, in yon blissrul land, 

Perhaps, thou still canst hear us — 

Perhaps thou hoverest near us 
And smilest as the choral band, 
Which once obeyed thy master hand, * 

Now linger with their tears to leave 

The sod that seaJs thy grave. 

The sun is sinking, brother, 

And with it our melody. 
The dyüig cadence of our rite 
Is mingled with the dying light. 
Oh, brother ! by that fading ray, 
And by this mournful parting la> 
We will remember thee. 
3fc\ 
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The sculptor, in his chiselled stone, 

The painter, in his colora blent, 
The bard. in nurobera all his own» 

Raises himself his monument : 
But he, whose every touch could wake 

A passion, and a thought control, 
He who, to bless the ear, did make 

Music of his very soul ; 
Who bound for us, in golden chains, 

The golden links of hannony — 
Naught is left us of his strains, 

Naught but their fleeüng memory : 
Then, while a trace of him remaina, 

8hall we not cheriah it tenderiy ? 



WORDSWORTH. 



IL 



Bark of the unseen haven, 

Mind of unearthly mood, 
Like to the prophet's ravcn, 

Thou bringest me heavenly food ; 
Or like aome mild dove winging 

Its way frorn cloudleas akies, 
Celestial odors bringing, 
And in its glad soul einging 

The songs of paradiae. 

Surely thou hast been nearer 

The bounds of day and night — 
Thy vision has been clearer, 

And loftier thy flight, 
And thou to God art dearer 

Than many men of might. 
8peak ! for to thee we listen 

As never to bard before, 
And faded eyes shall glisten 

That thought to be bright no more. 

Oh, teil us of yonder heaven, 

And the world that lies within ; 
Teil us of the happy spirits 

To whom we are near of kin ; 
Teil of the songs of rapture, 

Of tbe stars that never aet ; 
Do the angels call us brothera — 

Does our Father love us yet ? 

Speak, for our souls are thirsting 

For the light of righteousncss ; 
8peak, for our bosoms are bursting 

With a desolate loneliness ; 
Our hearts are worn and weary, 

Our robcs are travcl-soiled — 
For through a desert dreary 

Our wandering fcet have toiled. 

Those to whom lifo looks brightor 

May aak an earthlier strain : 
A gayer spell and a lighter 

Shall hold thetn in its chain ; 
But to those who have drunk deepest 

Of the cup of joy and grief, 
The tuneful tcars thou weepest 

Do minister rcliof. 

bpeak, for the earth is throbbing 

With a wild aense of pain ; 
The wintry win<ls are sobbing 



The requiem of the slain ; 
Dimly our laraps are burning, 

And gladly we list to thee, 
With a stränge and mystic yearning 

Toward the home where we would be 
Turn from the rhyme of weary Time, 

And sing of Eternity ! 

Teil of the sacred mountaina 

Where prophets in prayer have kneel« 
Teil of the glorious fountains 

That soon shall be unaealed ; 
Teil of the quiet regions 

WTiere those we love are flcd ; 
Teil of the angel legions 

That guard the bleaaed dcad ! 

Teil us of the sea of glass, 

And of the icy river ; 
To those who its waves must paae 

Thy message of love deliver. 
Strike, strike thy harp of many laya, 
And we will join the song of praise 
To Him that sitteth upon the throne 

Of life and love for ever ! 



WOMAN. 



A vestal priestess, proudly pure, 

But of a raeck and quiet spirit ; 

With soul all dauntless to endure, 

And mood so calm that naught can stir 
8ave when a thought most deeply thrülinj 
Her eyes with gcntlest tears is filling, 
Which seem with her true words to start 
From the deep fountain at her heart. 

A mien that neither seeks nor ahuns 

The homage scattered in her way ; 
A love that hath fcw favored onea, 

And yet for all can work and pray ; 
A smile w herein each mortal reads 
The very sympathy hc needs; 
An eye like to a mystic book 

Of lays that bard or prophet sings, 
Which keepeth for the boliest look 

Of höhest love its deepest things. 

A form to which a king had bent, 
The firesidc's dearest ornament — 
Known in the dwellings of the poor 
Better than at the rieh man's door ; 
A life that ever onward goes, 
Yet in itself has deep repose. 

A vestal priestess, maid, or wifo — 

Vestal, and vowed to offer up 
The innocence of a holy life 

To Him who gives the mingied cup; 
With man its bitter sweeta to share, 
To live and love, to do and dare ; 
His prayer to breathe, his tears to ahed, 
Brcaking to him the heavenly bread 
Of bopes which, all too high for earth, 
Have yet in her a mortal birth. 

This is the woman I have dreamed, 
And to my childish thought ahe aeemed 
The woman I myaelf ahould be : 
Alaa ! I would that I were ahe. 
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TO A BEAUTIFÜL 8TATÜBL 

I woüld there wcre a bluth upon thy cheek, 
That I might deem thee human, not divine ! 
I would those sweet yet silent Ups might speak, 
Even to say, " I never can be thine !'* 
I would thine eye might shun my ardent gaze, 
Then timidly return it ; 'neath the fold 
Of the white vest thy heart beat to the praiie 
Responsive that thou heedest not. I hold 
Thy slender hand in mine : oh, why U it ao cold T 

Statue ! I call on thee ! I bid thee wake 
To life and love. The world is bright and fair ; 
The flowers of spring blush in each verdant brake ; 
The birds' sweet song makes glad the perrumed air, 
And thou alone feel'st not its balmy breath. 
Oh ! by what apell, once dear, still unforgot, 
8hall I release thee from thisseeming death? [spot? 
What prayer shall charm thee from yon hauntcd 
Awake! I summon thee ! Invain.'shehearsmenot. 

What power hath bound thee thus ! Devoid of 

aense, 
Buried in thine own beauty, speechless, pale— 
What stränge, stern destiny, what dire offence, 
Hath drawn around thy living charms thia veil ? 
Didst thou, like Niobe, behold the death 
Of all thy loved ones? Did so sad a aight 
Urgc from thy bosom forth the panting breath, 
Steal from thy tearful eye its liquid iight, 
And wrap thy fainting spirit in eternal night ? 

Or wert thou felse, and merciless as fair — 
And ia it thus thy perfidy is wroken 1 
Didst thou with smilea the trusting aoul ensnare, 
And smile again to see it crushed and broken ? 
Oh, no ! Heaven wished to rescue from the tomb 
A form so faultless ; and its mandate high 
Arrested thee in youth's transcendent bloom, 
Congealed in marble thy last parting sigh, [die. 
Soothed thee to wakeless sleep, nor sufTered thee to 

For sure thou wert not always thus ! The rush 
Of life's warm stream hath lit thy vacant glance, 
Tinting thy pallid cheek with maiden blush ; 
Those fairy Ümbs have sported in the dance, 
Before they aettled thus in quiet rest ; 
Thine ear the lyre's numbers hath receivcd, 
And told their import to the throbbing breast ; 
Thy heart hath hoped and feared, hath joyed and 
gricved, 
Hath loved and trusted, and hath been deceived. 

Sleep on ! The memory of thy grief or wrongs 
With the forgotten past have long since fled ; 
And pitying Fate thy slumber still prolongs, 
Lest thou shouldst wake, to sorrow for the dead. 
Oh, should thine eyes unclose again on earth, 
To find thy seif uncared for, and alone — 
The mates of thy young days of laughing mirth, 
And he, more dear than all, for ever gone — 
With bitter tears thou Met ask again a heart of stone. 

Sleep on in peace ! thou shalt not sleep for ever : 
Soon on thine echoing ear the voice shall thrill, 
Whose well-known tone alone thy bonds may 
And bid thy spirit burst its cerements chill : [sever, 
Thy frozen heart its pulaea shall resume, 



Thine eye with glistening tears of rapture swell, 
Thou shalt arise in never-fading bloom ! 
The voice of deathless Love must break the spell : 
Until that time shall come, sweet dreamer, fare thee 

well! 

— ♦— 

WANING. 

The Moon looks dimly from the akies, 
Of half her queenlike beauty shom ; 

A sad and shrouded thing, she lies 

Where she, scarce three weeks since, was born« 

As from the darkness forth she sprang, 

And it to her a cradle gave, 
So on its bosom she must hang 

Trembling, tili it become her grave. 

But while she sees the stars ao bright, 
The Moon can not her death deplore, 

For all the heavens are sown with light, 
Though from herseif it come no more. 

Pale Moon ! and I like thee am ainking 

Into my natural nothingness ; 
I who, like thee, from heaven was drinking 

The godlike power to love and blesa. 

This shroud of night is dark and chill, 
And yet I can nol think to mourn; 

The skies I filled are radiant still, 
And will be bright when I am gone ! 



LEES FROM THE CUP OF LIFE. 



05ce I was sad, and well could weep, 
Now I am wild, and I will laugh; 

Pour out for me libations deep ! 

The blood of trampled grapes 111 quaff, 

And mock at all who idly mourn, 
And smite the beggar with his staÄ 

Oh ! let us hold carousal dread 
Over our early plcasures gone, 

Youth is departed, love is dead ; 
Oh wo is me that I was born ! 

Yet fill the cup, pass round the jest — 
Methinks I could laugh grief to scorn. 

T is well to be a thing alone, 

For whom no creature cares or grievea» 
To buüd on dcsert sands a throne, 

And spread a couch on wintry leaves» 
Ruthless and hopeless, worn and wise— 

The fool, the im beeile, believes ! 

Make me a song whose sturdy rhyme 
Shall bid defiance hold to Wo. 

Though caitiff wretch, come down to me , 
See, at thy gate my trump I blow, 

And, armed with rüde indifference, 
To thee thy scornrul glove I throw ! 

Ah me ! unequal. bootlcss fight ! 

Ah, cuiras, that betrays my trust ! 
8orrow's stern angel bears a dart 

Fatal to all of mortal dust; 
He ia a spirit, I of clay : 
He can not die — alaa, I must ! 
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9PEAK, FOR THY BERVANT HEARETH. 

8*iak, for thy servant heareth ; 

Alone, in my lowly bed, 
Before I laid me down to rest, 

My nightly prayer was said ; 
And naught my spirit feareth, 

In darkness or by day : 
Speak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey. 

I've stood before thine altar, 

A child before thy might ; 
No breath within thy lemple itirred 

The cum and cloudy light ; 
And still I knew that thou wert there, 

Teaching my heart to aay — 
" Speak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey.*' 

God, my flesh may tremble 
When thou speakest to my aoul ; 

Bat it can not shun thy presence blest, 

Or shrink from thy control. 
A joy my spirit cheereth 

That can not pass away : 
Speak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey. 

Thou biddest me to utter 

Word* that I scarce may speak, 
And mighty things are laid on me, 

A helplees one and weak ; 
Darkly thy truth declareth 

Its purpose and its way : 
Speak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey. 

And shouldst thou be a stranger 

To that which thou hast made t 
Oh ! ever be about my path, 

And hover near my bed. 
Lead me in every step I take, 

Tcach me each word I say : 
8peak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey. 

How hath thy glory lighted 

My lonely place of rest ; 
How aacred now «hall be to me 

The spot which thou hast blest ! 
If aught of evil ahould draw nigh 

To bring me shame and fear, 
My steadfast aoul ahall make reply, 

M Depart, for God ia near !" 

1 bless thee that thou speakest 

Thus to an humble child ; 

The God of Jacob cails to me 

In gentle tones and mild ; 



Thine enemies before thy face 
Are acattered in dismay : 

8peak, Lord, thy servant heareth, 
And heareth to obey. 

I've stood before thee all my day» 

Have ministered to thee ; 
But in the hour of darkness first 

Thou speakest unto me. 
And now, the night appeareth 

More beautiful than day : 
Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey. 



A MOTHER'3 FEARS. ~ 

I am one who holds a treasure, 
A gern of wondrous cost ; 

But I mar my heart's deep pleasure 
With the fear it may be lost 

God gives not many mothers 

So fair a child as thou. 
And those he gives to others 

In death are oft laid low. 

I, too, might know that sorrow, 
To stand by thy dying bed, 

And wish each weary morrow 
Only that I were dead. 

Oh ! would that I could bear thee, 
As I bore thee 'neath my heart, 

And every sorrow spare thee, 
And bid each pain depart ! 

Teil me some act of merit 

By which I may deserve 
To hold the angel spirit, 

And its sweet lifo preserve. 

When I watch the little creature, 
If tears of rapture flow — 

If I worahip each fair feature— 
All mothers would do so. 

And if I fain would shield her 
From suffering, on my breast, 

8trive every joy to yield her, 
'Tis thus that I am blest 

Oh ! for some heaventy token, 

By which I may be sure 
The rase ahall not be broken — 

Dispersed the essence pure ! 

Then spake the Angel of Mothers 

To me, in gentle tone : 
" Be kind to the children of oChera, 

And thus deserve thine owb.* 1 
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AMELIA B. WELBY. 



Amelia 6. Welby, whose maiden name 
was Coppuck, was born in the small town 
of St. Michaela, in Maryland, in 1821. When 
she was about fourteen years of age, her fa- 
ther removed to Lexington and afterward to 
Louisville, in Kentucky, where, in 1838, she 
was married to Mr. George B. Welby, a mer- 
chant of that city. 

Mrs. Welby made herseif known at a very 
early age by numerous poetical pieces print- 
ed, under the signature of " Amelia," in the 
Louisville Journal, which is edited by Mr. 
George D. Prentice, (a gentleman deserving 
as much reputation for bis literary abilities 
as for his wit,) and has been a medium for 
the original appearance of much of the best 
poetry of the West. 

In 1844 a collection of her poems appeared 
in a small octavo volume at Boston, and their 
popularity has been so great that it has since 
passed (hrough four or five large editions. 
This success must have surprised as much 
as it gratified the amiable and modest poet, 
for, writing to me in the summer of 1843, 
she observed in reference to a Suggestion I 
had made to her — " My husband and friends 
here also desire greatly to have a collection 
of my Utile poems pubJished, but really I am 
afraid they are not worth it. Many of them 



were written when I was so very young, that 
at the sober age of twenty-two I can scarcely 
read them without a blush." With the sanie 
letter she sent me themanuscript of oneof her 
longest poems, entitled Pulpit Eloquence. It 
is now before me, and though scarcely a be- 
liever in Mr. Poe 's ingenious speculations 
upon " autography," I see in the elaborate 
neatness and distinctness of her round and 
regulär hand writing an indication of the pe- 
culiar character of her genius, which delights 
in grace and repose, in forms of delicacy and 
finished elegance. 

There are in the writings of Mrs. Welby 
few indication s of creative power ; she walks 
the Temple of the Muses with no children of 
the imagination ; but her fancy is lively, dis- 
criminating, and informed by a minute and 
intelligent Observation of nature, and she has 
introduced into poetry some new and beau- 
tiful imagery. Her sentiment has the rela- 
tion to passion which her fancy sustains to 
the imagination. No painful experience has 
tried her heart's füll energies ; but her feel- 
ings are natural and genuine ; and we are 
sure of the presence of a womanly spirit, 
reverencing the sanetities and immunities of 
life, and sympathizing with whatever ad- 
dresses the sense of beautv. 







THE RAINBOW. ^ 

I somrtimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the fiowera, 
Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June ; 
Thcgreen earth was moist with thelate fallen showers, 
The hreeze flutte red down and blew open the flowera, 
While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 
On the white wing of Peace, floated off in the west 

As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 

That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas, 

Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

(ts soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold. 

T was born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 

And, fair as an angel, it floated as free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 



How calm was the ocean ! how gentle its swell ! 
Like a woman's soft bosom it rose and it feil ; 



While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly 

o'er, 
When they saw the fair rainbow. knelt down on the 

shore. 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 
Yet I feit that the spirit of worship was there, 
And bent my young he ad, in devotion and love, 
'Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 

How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings ! 
How boundleas its circle, how radiant its rings ! 
If I looked on the sky, 'twas suspended in air; 
If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there ; 
Thu8 forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 
As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my soui 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 
It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 



There are moments, I think, when the spirit receivei 

' Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 

>'when the folds of the heart in a moment uncloee 

( Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a iom« 
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And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 
It left my füll soul, like the wing of a dove, 
All fluttering with pleasare and fluttering with love. 

I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens the links in ltfe'a mystical chain ; 
I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave ; 
Yet oh ! when Death's shadows my boeom encloud, 
When Ishrink atthe thought of the coffin and ahroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
Cn her beautiful piniona of purple and gold ! 



PULPIT ELOaüENCE. 



Thb day was declining : the breeze in its glee 
Had left the fair blossoms to sing on the sea, 
As the sun in its gorgeousncas, radiant and still, 
Dropped down like a gern from the brow of the hill ; 
One tremulous star, in the glory of June, 
Came out with a smilc and sat down by the Noon, 
A s shegraced her blue throne with the prideofaqueen, 
The smiles of her loveliness gladdening the scene. 

The scene was enchanting ! in distance away 
Roiled the foam-crested wavesof the Chesapeake bay, 
White bathed in the moonlight the village was seen, 
With the church in the distance that stood on the 



Not alone on the ear bis wild eloqoence sto 
Enforced by each gesture it sank to the son] 
Till it seemed that an angel had brightened t] 
And brought to each bosom a measage froa 

He spoke of the 8avior : what pictures he 
The scene of his sufferings rose clear on my 
The cross, the rüde cross where he suflered an 
The gush of bright crimson that flowed from h 
The cup of his sorrows, the wormwood and 
The darknoss that mantled the earth a« a p 
The garland of thorns, and the demon-like 
Who knelt as they seoffed him — " Hall, K 
the Jews !" 

Hc spake, and it seemed that his statue-lik« 
Expanded and glowed as his spirit grew w: 
His tone so impassioned, so roelting his air, 
As, touched with compassion, he ended in i 
His hands clasped above him,hisblueorbs uptl 
Still pleading for sins that were never his o 
While that mouth, where such sweetness hu 

clung, 
Still spoke, though expression had died on his to 

O God ! what emotions the Speaker awoke ! 
A mortal he seemed — yet a deity spoke ; 
A man — yet so far from humanity riven ! 
On earth — yet so closc!y connected with hei 
How oft in my fancy I *ve pictured hira thex 
As he stood in that triumph of passion and p: 
With his eyescloseu in rapture, their transiente 
Made bright by the smiles that illumined bis 



green, 
The soft-sloping meadows lay brightly unrollcd 
With their mantles of verdure and blossoms of gold, 
And the earth in her beauty, forgetting to grievev/] There^s a charm in deJivery, a magical art, 
Lay asleep in her bloom on the bosom of eve. ^LThatlthrills, like a kissyfrom the lip to the h 
A light-heartedchild,I had wandered away [day;^ Tistneglance,the«pression.thewell^hosen 
From the spot where my footsteps had gambolled all 



And free as a bird's was the song of my soul, 
As I heard the wild waters exultingly roll, 
While, lightening my heart as I sported along 
With bursts of low laughter and snatches of song, 
I Struck in the pathway half worn o'er the sod 
By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 

As I traced its green windings, a murmur of prayer 
With the hymn of the worshippers rose on the air, 
And, drawn by the links of its sweetness along, 
I stood unobserved in the midst of the throng : 
For a while my young spirit still wandered about 
With the birds and the winds that were singing 

without, 
But birds, waves, and zephyrs, were quickly forgot 
In one angel-like being that brightened the spot 

In sUture majestic, apart from the throng 
He stood in his beauty, the theme of my song! 
His check pale with fervor — the blue orbs above 
Lit up with the splendors of youth and of love ; 
Yet the heart-glowing rapture«, that beamed from 

those eyes, 
Seemed saddened by sorrows and chastened by aighs, 
As if the young heart in its bloom had grown cold 
With its loves unrequited, its sorrows untold. 

Such language as his I may never recall, 
But his theme was salvation — aalvation to all : 
And the souls of a thousand in ecstasy hung [tongue. 
On the manna-like sweetness that dropped Brom his 



By whose magic the depths of the spirit are sti 
The smile, the mute gesture, the soul-startling j 
The eye's sweet expression, that melts while it 
The lip's soft persuasion — its musical tone — 
Oh such was the charm of that eloquent on< 

The time is long past, yet how clearly defin« 
That bay, church, and village, float up on my e 
I see amid azure the moon in her pride, 
With the sweet little trembler that sat by her 
I hear the blue waves, as she wanders along, 
Leap up in their gladness and sing her a sor 
And I tread in the pathway half worn o'er tl 
By the feet that went up to the worship of < 

The time is long past, yet what visions I see 
The past, the dim past, is the present to me ; [thi 
I am standing once more mid that heart-str 
A vision floate up— 'tis the theme of my sor 
All glorious and bright as a spirit of air, 
The light like a halo encircling his hair ; 
As I catch the same accents of sweetness and 
He whispers of Jesus, and points tu above. 

How sweet to my heart is the picture I Ve tri 
Its chain of bright fancies seemed almost effi 
Till Memory, the fond one, that aits in the s 
Took up the frei! links, and connected the w 
As the dew to the blossom, the bud to the bt 
As the scent to the rose, are those memories U 
Round the chords of my heart they have trembl 
And the echo it gives is the song I have saug, [c 
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ON ENTERING THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 



Hush ! for my heart-blood curdles as we enter 

To glide in gloom these shadowy realms about ; 
Oh ! what a seene the round globe to ita centre, 

To form this awful cave, seems hollowed out ! 
Yet pause — no mystic word hath yet been spoken 

To win us entrance to this awful sphere — 
A whispered prayer must be our walchword token, 
And peace — like that around us — peace unbroken 

The passport here. 
And now fareweil, ye birds and btossoms tender, 

Ye glistening leaves by morning dews impearled, 
And you,ye beams that light with softened splendor 

The glimmering glories of yon outer world ! 
While thus we pause these silent arches under, 

To you and yours a wild fareweil we wave, 
For oh ! perhaps this awful spot may sunder 
Our hearU frorn all we love — this world of wonder 
May be our grave. 

And yet fareweil ! the faint'y flickering torchea 
Light our lonc footsteps o'er the silent sod ; 

And now all hail. ye everlasting arches, 
Ye dark dominions of an unsecn God ! 

Who would not for this sight the bliss surrender 
Of all the beauties of yon sunny sphere, 

And break the sweetest lies, however tender, 

To be the witness of the silent splendor 
That greets us here ! 

Ye glitte ring caves, ye high, o'erhangmg arches, 
A pilgrim-band we glide amid your gloom, 

With breathless lips, and high, uplifled torchea, 
All fancifully deckcd in cave-costume ; 

Farfrom theday'sglad beams, and songs,andflowers, 
We've come with spell-touched hearts, ye countlcss 

To glide enchanted, for a few brief hours, [caves, 

Through the calm beauty of your awful bowers 
And o'er your waves ! 

Beautiful cave ! that all my soul entrances, 

Known as the wonder of the West so long, 
Oh 'twere a fate beyond my wildest fancies, 

Could I but shrine you now as such in song ! 
But 'tis in vain — the untaught child of Nature, 

I can not vent the thoughts that through me flow, 
Yet none the less is graved thine every featuro 
Upon the wild, imaginative creature 

That hails you now ! 
Palace of Nature ! with a poct's fancies 

I've oftimes pictured thee in dreams of bliss, 
And glorious scenes were given to my glances, 

But never gazed I on a scene like this ! 
Com pa red with thine, what are the awful wonders 

Of the deep, fathomless, unbounded sea T 
Or the storm-clond whose lance of lightning sunders 
The solid oak ?— or even thine awful thunders, 

Niagara ! 
Hark ! hear ye not those echoes ringing after 

Our gliding steps — my spirit faints with fear — 
Those mocking tones, like subterranean laughter — 

Or does the brain grow wild with wandering here 1 
There may be spectres wild and forma appalling 

Our wandering eyes, where'er we rove, to greet — 
Methinks I hear their low, sad voiees calling 
Upon us now, and far away the faliing 
Of phantom feet 



The glittering dorne, the arch, the towering column, 
Are sights that greet us now on every hand, 

And all so wild, so stränge, so sweetly aolemn — 
So like one's fancies formed of fairy land ! 

And these, then, are your works, mysterious powers ! 
Your spells are o'er, around us, and beneath, 

These opening aisles, these crystal fruit« and flowers, 

And glittering grots, and high-arched, beauteous 
As still as death ! [bowers, 

But yet lead on ; perhaps than this fair vision, 
Some lovelier yet in darkling distance lies — 

Some cave of beauty, like those realms Elysian 
That ofttimes open on poetic eyes ; 

Some spot, where led by Fancy's sweet assistance 
Our wandering feet o'er silvery sands may stray, 

Where prattling waters urge with soft resistance 

Their wavelcts on, tili lost in airy distance, 
And far away. 

Oft the lone Indian o'er these low-toned waten 
Has bent perhaps his swarthy brow to lave ! 

It seems the requiem of their dark-eyed daughters, 
Those sweet, wild notes that wander o'er the wave. 

Hast thou no relic of their ancient glory, 
No legend, lonely cavern ! linked with thine ! 

No tale of love — no wild, romantic story 

Of some warm heart whose dreams were transitory 
And sweet as mine ? 

It must be so : the thought your spell enhances ; 

Yet why pursue this wild, romantic dream 1 
The heart, afloat upon its fluttering fancies, 

Would lose itself in the bewildering theme. 
And yet, ye waters ! still I list your surging, 

And ever and anon I seem to view, 
In Fancy's eye, some Indian maid emerging 
Through the deep gloom, and o'er your waters urging 
Her light canoe. 

Oh silent cave ! amid the elevation 
Of lofty thought could I abide with thee, 

My soul's sad shrine, my heart's lone habitation. 
For ever and for ever thou shouldst be : 

Here into song my every thought I 'd render, 
And thou, and thou alone, shouldst be my theme, 

Far firom the weary world's delusive splendor, 

Would not my lonely life be all one tender, 
Delicious dream 1 

Yes, though no other form save mine might hover 
In these lone halls, no other whisper roll 

Along those airy domes that arch me over 
Save gentle Echo's, sister of my soul, [me, 

Yet 'neath these domes whose spell of beauty weighs 
My heart would evermore in bliss abide — 

No sorrow to depress, no hope to raise me, 

Here would I ever dwell — with none to praise me, 
And none to chide. 

Region of caves and streams ! and must I sever 
My spirit firom your spell t *T were bliss to stray 

The happy rover of your realms for ever, 
And yet, fareweil for ever and for aye ! 

I leave you now, yet many a sparkling token 
Within your cool recesses I have sought 

To treasure up with fancies still unspoken, [broken 

Till firom these quivering heartstrings Death hath 
The thrcad of thought 
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HOPELESS LOVE. 

The trembling wavesbeneath (he moonbeamsquiver 

Reflecting back the blue, unclouded skies ; 
The stars look down upon the still, bright river, 

And smile to see themselves in paradise ; 
Sweet songs are heard to gush in joyoua bosoms, 

That lightly throb beneath the grecnwood tree, 
And glossy plumes float in amid the blossoms, 

And all around are happy — all but me ! 

And yet, I come beneath the light, that trembles 

0*er these dim paths, with listleas steps to roam, 
For hcre my bursting heart no more dissembles, 

My sad Ups quivcr, and the tear-drops come ; 
I come once more to Jist the low-voiced turtle, 

To watch the dreamy waters as they flow, 
And lay me down beneath the fragrant myrtle, 

That drops its blossoms when the west winde blow. 

Oh ! there is one, on whose sweet face I ponder, 

One angel-being mid the beauteous band, 
Who in the evening's hush comes out to wander 

Amid the dark-eyed daughters of the land ! 
Her step is lightest where each light foot presse«, 

Her song is sweetest mid thcir songs of glee, 
8mi!e8 light her ups, and rosebuds, mid her tresses, 

Look lightly up their dark redundancy. 

Youth, wealth, and fame, are mine : all, that entrances 

The youthful heart, on me their charms confer ; 
Sweet lips smile on me too, and melting glances 

Flash up to mine — but not a glance from her ! 
Oh, I would give youth, beauty, fame, and splendor, 

My all of bliss, my every hope resign, 
To wake in that young heart onc feeling tender — 

To clasp that little band, and call it mine ! 

In this sweet solitude the sunny weather 

Hath called to life light shapcs and fairy-elves, 
The rosebuds lay their crimson lips together, 

And the green leaves are whispering to themselves ; 
The clear, faint starlight on the blue wave flushes, 

And, filled with odors sweet, the south wind blows, 
The purple Clusters load the lilac-bushes, 

And fragrant blossoms fringe the apple-boughs. 

Yet, I am sick with love and melancholy, 

My locks are heavy with the dropping dew, 
Low murmurs haunt me — murmurs soft and holy, 

And oh, my lips keep murmuring, murmuring too ! 
I hate the beauty of ihese calm, sweet bowers, 

The bird's wild music, and the fountain's fall ; 
Oh, I am sick in this lone land of flowers, 

My soui is weary — weary of them all ! 

Yet had I that sweet face, on which I ponder, 

To bloom for me within this Eden-home, 
That lip to sweetly murmur when I wander, 

That cheek to softly dimple when I come — 
How sweet would glidc my daya in these lone bowers, 

Fax from the world and all its heartless throngs, 
Her fairy feet should only tread on flowers, 

I'd make her home melodious with my songs! 

Ah me ! such blissful hopes once filled my bosom, 
And dreams of fame could then my heart enthrall, 

And joy and bliss around me seemed to blossom ; 
But oh, these blissful hopes are bligbted — all ! 



No smiling angel decks these Eden-bowen, 
No springing footstep echoes mine in gl 

Oh, I am weary in this land of flowers ! 
I sigh — I sign amid them all — ah me ! 



THE OLD MAID. 



Wht sits she thus in solitude t her heart 

Seems melting in her eye's delicious blue — 
And as it heaves, her ripe lips lie apart 

As if to let its heavy throbbings through ; 
In her dark eye a depth of softnesa swells, 

Deeper than that her careless girlhood wore ; 
And her cheek crimsons with the hue that telk 

The rieh, fair fruit is ripened to the core. 

It is her thirtieth birthday ! with a sigh 

Her soul hath tum'd from youth's lux uriant bowers, 
And her heart taken up the last sweet tie 

That measured out its links of golden hours ! 
8he feels her inmost soul within her stir 

With thoughts too wild and passionate to speak; 
Yet her füll heart — its own Interpreter — 

Translates itself in silence on her cheek. 

Joy's opening buds, affection's glowing flowers, 

Once lightly sprang within her bcaming track; 
Oh, life was beautiful in those lost hours, 

And yet she does not wish to wander back f 
No ! she but loves in loneliness to think 

On pleasures past, though never more to be : 
Hope links her to the future— but the link 

That binds her to the past is memory ! 

From her lone path she never turne aside, 

Though passionate worshippers before her fall ; 
Like some pure planet in her lonely pride, 

She seems to soar and beam above them all ! 
Not that her heart is cold ! — emotion» new 

And fresh as flowers are with her heartstrings knit : 
And sweetly moumful pleasures wander through 

Her virgin soul, and softly rüffle it 

For she hath Uved with heart and soul alive 

To all that makes life beautiful and fair ; [hive 
8weet Thoughts, like honey-bees, have made their 

Of her soft bosom-cell, and Cluster there ; 
Yet life is not to her what it hath been : 

Her soul hath learned to look beyond its gloss — 
And now she hovers like a star between 

Her deeds of love — her Savior on the cross ! 
Beneath the cares of earth she does not bow, 

Though she hath ofttimes drained its bitter cup, 
But ever wanders on with heavenward brow, 

And eyes whose lovely lids are lifted up ! 
She feels that in that loveÜer, happier sphere, 

Her bosom yet will, birdlike, find its nute, 
And all the joys it found so blissful here 

Within that spirit-rcalm perpetuate. 
Yet, sometimes o'er her trembling heartstrings thrill 

Soft sighs, for raptures it hath ne ? er enjoyed — 
And then she dreams of love, and strives to fill 

With wild and passionate thoughts thecraving void. 
And thus she wanders on — half sad, half bleet — 

Without a mate for the pure, lonely heart, 
That, yearning, throbs within her virgin breast, 

Never to find its lovely counterpart ! 
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MELODIA. 

I xzt, once in my girlish hours, 

A creature, soft and wann ; 
Her cottage bonnet, filled with flowers, 

Hang swinging on her arm ; 
Her Toice was sweet as the voice of Love, 

And her teeth were pure as pearls, 
While her forehead lay, like a snow-white dove, 

In a nest of nut-brown curls ; 
She was a thing unknown (o fame— 
Melodia was her stränge, sweet name. 

I never saw an eye so bright 

And yet so soft as hers ; 
It sometimes swam in liquid light, 

And sometimes swam in tears ; 
It seemed a beauty, set apart 

For soAness and for sighs; 
But oh ! Melodia's melting heart 

Was softer than her eyes — 
For they were only formed to spread 
The softness from her spirit shed. 

I *ve gazed on many a hrighter face, 

But ne'er on one, for years, 
Where beauty left so soft a trace 

As it had left on hers. 
But who can paint the spell, that woto 

A briglitness round the whole ? 
'Twould take an angel from above 

To paint the immortal soul — 
To trace the light the inborn grace, 

The spirit, sparkling o'er her face. 

Her bosom was a soft retreat 

For love, and love alone, 
And yet her heart had never beat 

To Love's delicious tone. 
It dwelt within its circle free 

From tender thoughts like these, 
Waiting the little deity, 

As the blossom waits the breeze 
Beföfie'it throws the leaves apart 
Andftrembles, like the love-touched heart 

She was a creature, stränge as fair, 

First moumful and then wild — 
Now laughing on the clear, bright air 

As merry as a child, 
Then, melting down, as soft as even 

Beneath some new control, 
She *d throw her hazel eyes to heaven 

And sing with all her soul, 
In tones as rieh as some young bird's, 
Warbling her own delightful words. 

Melodia ! oh how soft thy darts, 

How tender and how sweet ! 
Thy song enchained a thousand hearts 

And drew them to thy feet ; 
And, as thy bright Ups sang, they caught 

So beautiful a ray, 
That, as I gazed, I almost thought 

The spirit of thy lay 
Had left, while melting on the air, 
Its sweet expression painted there. 
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Sweet vision of that starry even ! 

Thy virgin beauty yet, 
Next to the bless^d hope of heaven, 

Is in my spirit set 
It is a something, shrined apart, 

A light from niemory shed, 
To live until this tender heart, 

On which it lives, is dead — 
Reminding me of brighter hours, 
Of summer eves and summer flowers. 



TO A 8EA-SHELL. 



Shell of the bright sea-waves! 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan ? 
Is this unceasing music all thine own 1 

Lute of the oeean-eaves ! 

Or does some spirit dwell 
In the deep windings of thy Chambers dim, 
Breathing for ever, in its moumful hymn, 

Of ocean's anthem-swell 1 

Wert thou a murmurer long 
In crystal palaces beneath the seas, 
Ere from the blue sky thou hadst heard the breeze 

Pour its füll tide of song 1 

Another thing with theo : 
Are there not gorgeous cities in the deep, 
Buried with flashing gems that brightly sleep, 

Hid by the mighty sca ! 

And say, oh lone sea-shell ! 
Are there not costly things and sweet perfumes 
Scattered in wastc o'er that sea-gulf of tombs t 

Hush thy low moan and teil. 

But yet, and more than all — 
Has not each foaming wave in fury tossed 
O'er earth's most beautiful, the brave, the lost, 

Like a dark funeral pall ? 

' Tis vain — thou answerest not ! 
Thou hast no voice to whisper of the dead ; 
'Tis ours alone, with sighs like odors shed, 

To hold them unforgot ! 

Thine is as sad a strain 
As if the spirit in thy hidden cell 
Pined to be with the many things that dwell 

In the wild, restless main. 

And yet there is no sound 
Upon the waters, whispered by the waves, 
But seemeth like a wall from many graves, 

Thrilling the air around. 

The earth, oh moaning »hell ! 
The earth hath melodies more sweet than these- 
The music-gush of rills, the hum of bees 

Heard in each blossom's bell. 

Are not these tones of earth, 
The rustling forest, with its shivering leaves, 
Sweeter than sounds that e'en in moonlit eves 

Upon the seas have birth ? 

Alas ! thou still wilt moan — 
Thou'rt like the heart that wastes itself in sigb« 
E'en when amid bewildering melodies, 

If parted from its own. 
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Amid the whistling March wind«, 

Amid the April shower« ; 
He warbles with the einging birds 

And blossoms with the flowers ; 
He cares not for the summer heat, 

He cares not for the cold— 
My sturdy little step-eon, 

That 's only five yeara old. 

How touching 'tis to see him claap 

His dimpled hands in prayer, 
And raiae his little rosy face 

With reverential air ! 
How simple is his eloquence, 

How soft his accents fall, 
When pleading with the King of kings 

To love and bless ua all ! 
And when from prayer he bounds away 

In innocence and joy, 
The blessing of a smüing God 

Goes with the sinless boy ; 
A little lambkin of the flock, 

Within the Savior's fold, 
Is he my lovely step-son, 

That 's only five yeara old. 

I have not told you of onr home, 

That in the summer hours 
Stands in its simple modcsty 

Half hid among the flowers ; 
I have not said a single word 

About our mines of wealth — 
Our treasures are this little boy, 

Contentment, peace, and health ; 
For even a lordly hall to us 

Would be a voiceleas place 
Without the guah of his glad voice, 

The gleama of his bright face : 
And many a courtly pair, I ween, 

Would give tiieir gems and gold 
For a noble, happy boy, like ours, 

Some four or five years old. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 



O Thoü, who flingst so fair a robe 

Of clouds around the hüls untrod— 
Those mountain-pillars of the globe, 

Whose peaks sustain thy throne, O God ! 
All glitte ring round the sunset skies, 

Their trembling folds are lightly furled, 
A« if to shade from mortal eyes 

The glorics of yon Upper world ; 
There, white the cvening star upholds 
In one bright apot their purple folds, 
My spirit lifts its silent prayer, 
For thou, the God of love, art there. 

The summer flowers, the fair, the sweet, 

Upspringing frecly from the sod, 
In whose soft looks we seem to meet 

At every step thy smiles, O God ! 
The humblest soul their sweetness shares, 

They bloom in palace-hall, or cot ; 
Give me, O Lord ! a heart like theirs, 

Contented with my Iowly lot! 
Within their pure, ambrosial bell«, 
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In odors sweet, thy 8pirit dwells ; 

Their breath may seem to soent the air-» 

Tis thine, O God ! for thou art there, 

List ! from yon casement low and dim 

What sounds are these that fill the breexe 1 
It is the peasant's evening hymn 

Arrests the fisher on the seas : 
The old man leans his silver hairs 

Upon his light-suspended oar, 
Until those soft, delicious airs 

Have died like ripples on the shore. 
Why do his eyes in softness roll ? 
What melts the manhood from his soul ? 
His heart is filled with peace and prayer, 
For thou, O God ! art with him there. 

The birds among the summer blooms 

Pour forth to thee their strains of love, 
When, trembling on uplifted plumes, 

They leave the earth and soar above ; 
We hear their sweet, familiär airs 

Where'er a sunny spot is found ; 
How lovely is a life like theirs, 

DüTusing sweetness all around ! 
From clime to clime, from pole to pole, 
Their sweetest an the ms softly roll, 
Till, melting on the realms of air, 
Thy still, small voice seems whispering there. 

The stars, those floating isles of light, 

Round which the clouds unfurl their saus. 
Pure as a woman's robe of white 

That trembles round the form it veils, j 
They touch the heart as with a spell, ^ 

Yet, set the soaring fancy free, 
And oh how sweet the tales they teil ! 

They teil of peace, of love, and thee ! 
Each raging storm that wildly blows, 
Each balmy gale that lifts the rose, 
8ublimely grand, or softly fair, 
They speak of thee, for thou art there, 

The spirit oft oppressed with doubt, 

May strive to cast thee from its thought, 
But who can shut thy presence out, 

Thou mighty Guest that com'st unsought ! 
In spite of all our cold resolves, 

Whate'er our thoughts, where'er we be, 
8till magnct-Iike the heart revolves, 

And points, all trembling, up to thee; 
We can not shield a troubled breast 
Beneath the confines of the West, 
Above, below, on earth, in air, 
For thou the living God art there. 

Yet, far beyond the clouds outspread, 

Where soaring Fancy oft hath been, 
There is a land where thou hast said 

The pure of heart shall enter in ; 
In those far realms so calmly bright 

How many a loved and gentle one 
Bathes its soft plumes in living light 

That sparkies from thy radiant throne I 
There souls, once soft and sad as ours, 
Look up and sing mid fadeless flowers ; 
They dream no more of grief and care, 
For thou, the God of peace, art there. 
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Catherine Ann Wabe and Eleanor Per- 
ct Ware, daughters of the Hon. Nathaniel 
Ware, of Mississippi, were born near the ci- 
ty of Natchez. After studying several years 
in the best seminaries of their native State, 
they completed their education in one of the 
most fashionable schools of Philadelphia, af- 
ter leaving which they passed sorae time in 
travel, and became known in many brilliant 
circles for the vivacious grace of their man- 
ners and their fine intelligence. Their home 
beside the " Father of Waters" was exchang- 
ed for one in Cincinnati, and during the resi- 
dence of Judge Ware in that city they were 
married : the eldest to Mr. Warfield, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and the other to Mr. Lee, 
then of Vicksburg, and now of a place called 
Bachelors Bend, about twelve miles from 
the Mississippi river. 

Their first appearance in the literary world 
was in a volume entitled The Wife of Leon, 
and other Poems, by Two Sisters of the West, 
printed in New York in 1843. It consisted 
principally of fruits of desultory repose from 
the excitements of society — short pieces, 
written to wile away time, and gratify a taste 
for composition — without a thought that they 
would ever meet the eyes of strangers; and 
it was not until urged to do so by several 
friends distinguished for their abilities in lit- 
erature, that they consented to the wishes of 
their father in giving them to the press. 

The reception of these poems vindicated 
their publication. They were reviewedwith 
many expressions of approval in the most 
critical Journals, and with especial praise in 
The New York Evening Post and The New 
Mirror, conducted by two poets, of very dif- 
ferent characters, but both destined to places 
among the Standard authors of the age and 
coontry. A second edition of this volume 
appeared, under the names of the authors, in 
Cincinnati, in the autumn of 1848. 

In 1846 Mrs. Warfield and Mrs. Lee pub- 
lished a new collection of their writings, an- 
der the title of The Indian Chamber and other 
Poems, in which there is evinced a very de- 
cided advancement in reflection, feeling and 



art. They exhibit more readiness of epithet 
and imagery, from the Observation of nature 
and the experience of life, and have more 
meaning and earnestness. 

We have in neither volume any intima- 
tion of the respective shares of the authors 
in its production, but it would not have es- 
caped the detection of the most careless read- 
ers that the poems are by diflerent hands, of 
very diflerent though perhaps not very une- 
qual powers. Among them are many speci- 
mens of ingenious and happy fancy, of bold 
and distinct painting, and of tasteful, harmo- 
nious,and sometimes sparkling vemfication ; 
but not a few of them would have been much 
better if the authors had recollected that the 
word " thing" can never be properly applied 
to a human intelligence except in expression 
of contempt, and that "redolent," "fraught," 
"glee,"and some half dozen other pet phrases 
of poetasters, convenient enough for rhyming 
and filling out lines, have, from the manner 
in which they are comraonly applied, become 
offensive, unless used sparingly and with the 
most exact propriety. Illustrations of the 
fault to which we refer — a fault by no means 
peculiar to the "Two Sisters of the West," 
— may be found in that line of The Bird of 
Washington, in which the soul is styled 

A proud, triamphant thing : 

and in Remorse, where the word " adored," 
which is as sacred to one purpose as the He- 
brew characters that syllabled the highest 
name of the Creator, and which expresses no 
possible extravagance of feeling toward a hu- 
man being, is used for lohed, or — though 
this would be in very bad taste — for w)r- 
shipped. 

The two volumes that have been referred 
to do not comprise all nor perhaps the best 
of the compositions of their authors. They 
are both experienced and successful writers 
of prose, and Mrs. Warfield Las written a 
novel, that, if published under her real name, 
would surprise those who have formed the 
most favorable estimates of her powers, by 
its fine description, genial wit, and criticism 
of society and manners. 
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REMORSE. 

Thf. day had dicd in splendor royally, 
Mid draperies of purple and of gold, 
And crimson bannen waving o'er its bier ; 
And the last yellow tints were fading fast 
From carth and sea, and paling in the west 
Into that vague, gray shadow which comes down 
Over the breast of Nature, as deep thought 
Upon the human spirit Strangcly linked 
With all the deeper yeamings of the soul — 
The secrets of the inner fane — art thou, 
Mysterious Twilight ! thou, who didst prevail 
O'er Chaos with a drear and brooding weight, 
And hadst a name ere night and day began. 
Süll, in thine ancient guise, thou walkst the earth, 
Thou shadow of the Almighty ! and callst up 
Conscience, and Thought, and Memory, that sleep 
Through the glad, busy day and drenming night, 
In long and sad array. There live« not one 
O'er whom thine influence falls not mournfully ; 
Thou art prophetic to the few who boast 
A happy past, and with thy shadowy hand 
8eemeet to iifl a corner of the veil 
That shuts their present from futuriry. 
And to the mourning spirit thou revealest 
Pale, baunting faces — lost, yet loved not leaa 
Than when they knew no better borae than earth, 
And wore a human guise, But in the soul 
Where lies a hidden sting of pain and wrong, 
Of vain regret, or, darker still, remorse — 
Thou bringst, O shadowy Twilight, brooding gloom, 
And dearth, and restlessness, and agony ! 

Within a southern garden, where the breath 
Of flowera went up like incense, and the plaah 
Of fälling fountains made a murmuring voiee 
Of music sweet, yet samc, there paced a man 
Restlessly to and fro : the lingering light 
Fell on his features, pale and beautiful 
As those of the old statues, and with mach 
Of the ideal tenderness that breathed 
Around the marble, tili it rivallcd life— 
Yet with a latent stemness, lurking still 
About the august, high forehead, and the lip, 
And the fine, sweeping profile, that recalled 
Yet more a statue's strong similitude. 
But wild and stonny changes now o'ercast 
Thosc noble features-— sick and wringing pain, 
Then shuddering shame, anxiety, despair : 
These, plainly as tny hand hath traced the words, 
Were written on his aspect ; and a prayer — 
Which, in its brief and utter desolatcness, 
Bears more of misery than any boon 
A human heart may crave — oft left his lip, 
Unconscious of its utterance : " Oh, my God, 
Let me forget — or sufler me to die !" 

A step was near bim. Suddenly he turned, 
And hont a long, sad gaze on one whose touch 
Had broken the dark spell ; whose white hand lay 
Yet on his arm in tenderness ; whose eye« 
Were raised with such intensity of love. [down, 
They touched the Springs of tears. Then he bowed 
And veiling in his hand his quivering face, 
Wept silently and long ; while mournfully 
Watched over tarn that ange; minister, 



Whose loTe «Jone poured balm into his wound, 
And shone a star o'er the dark waste of lue. 

Still in that southern garden lingered they, 
The pale and suflfering man, and she who seemed 
The genius of his fate. Tb« stars were met 
In starry conclave in their halls above, 
And the moon, in the deep and quiet heaven, 
Rose high amid a maze of fleecy clouda, 
Toward the noon of night Beneath a bower 
Where breathed the odorous jessamine, they sat 
Communing of the irrevocable past. 
His voiee was lifted in the soleran night 
In passionate remorse : he, who had stood 
At morn within the crowded council-hall, 
Pouring abroad a gush of eloquence 
That stirred the heart as with a trumpet-note, 
That called up Feeling from its inmost cell, 
And followed Motive to its hidden source, 
And touched the clectric chain of Memory, 
Until the mighty mass became aa one 
8entient and breathing soul beneath his spell , 
He, the adored, the proud, the eloquent, 
The stateliest amid men, now filled the hosh 
Of night with dark bewailings, while each pause 
Of that sad, thrilling voiee, was filled by tooes 
Unutterably musical and soft, 
Urging Love's fondest prayer : 

" Be calm, mine own ! 
The strife was not thy seeking : thou didst beer, 
(Thou, who art fearleas as an eagle plumed,) 
With saintlike meekness, much of taunt and wrong, 
Much scorn and injury, ere they could urge 
Thy hand against the man thou luvest so well — 
Ay, with a brother's tenderness. Be firm ; 
Turn from such memories." He aroee, and paced 
The moonlight bower with folded anns, and head 
Bowed to his breast " They haunt me yet," he seid, 
" That manly form, those large, dark, joyous eye«, 
The stately step, the sweet, fresh, ringtng laugh, 
(Marion ! it was a sound that had no peer, 
Save at a fountain, at its freshest source, 
Gushing through mountain clefts.) these, thesearise, 
Darkly and terribly. These haunt me still. 

" I would forgetfulness were mine J füll oft 
That old wild tale of oriental lands 
Comes back with all its witchery to my bratn, 
Fresh as when o'er its page I hung entranced 
In my glad boyhood, 'neath the summer boughs. 
The waters of oblivion ! where are they, 
Those crystal waters in their marble fönt ? 
For one deep draught I would surrender all 
The eloquence, the power, the wealth, the fame, 
That I have made mine own — all, all, save tbee, 
And go with toiling hands and hopeful heart 
Forth on the waste of life ! Forgetfulness— 
I ask but this !" He paused, and choking back 
A tide of agony, went on once more 
In calmer tones : " It is not oft, mine own— 
Believe me— oh ! not often that my soul 
Opens her prison Chambers, and gives forth 
Her captive anguish. Even in solitude 
My habit is not this ; and thou hast known, 
Hitherto, from some gloomy mood alone, 
8ome sad, fimtastic humor, some wild dreaos, 
Whose mutterings startled theo from midnight sieep 
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To feartul watches — aomething of the «pell 
That bindg me, aa the aerpent bind« the bird 
Helplessly in iU strong and poisonous coila. 
But there are times when, armed with fearful 

strength, 
Borst from their stony cells thoae prisoners pale, 
Those memories that may not, will' not die, 
Those agonies that keep a quenchlesa flame 
B urning within their dungeons, aa of old 
The virgins of the Sun fed, day and night, 
Their fire for ages. These arise to daunt, 
To taunt me wildly, and I leave the halla, 
The haunts of men — even from thy presence flee, 
Orten to the dark forest, or the brink 
Of the deep-moaning and unresting sea, 
To battie with the fiend !" / 

\ Again thattyoice, V 
Clear as a silver lute/and redolent / 

ith love and hope, nlled the deep huah of pain : 
" Thy virtues, thy profound humility, 
Thy charity for all, thy tenderness, 
Thy gen i us, which on eagles' wings ascends 
Above the arrows of thine cnemies, 
A star for men, a light for after-times— - 
Ay, more than these, thy deep and stern remorse : 
Shall not these prove atonement at the ahrine 
Of God, for that one deed — not all thine own, 
But forced upon thee by fatality; 
A sorrow, not a crime !" 

u It is in vain" — 
He spoke aa one in utter hopelessness — 
** Marion ! thy gentle sophistry is vain ; 
I have essayed that specious reasoning 
That would wipe out, from hands imbrued in blood, 
The dark, the gory stain. Much have I striven 
To call up all my wrongs, and these array 
Against the moment when my band unloosed 
A spirit from its tenement of clay. 
I have remembered all my injuries, 
Lived o'er again our feuds ; recalled bis wild 
And insolent insults — nay, the very blow 
That maddened me. 

Yet have all theae failed, 
As mists before the red, uprising sun, 
Compared to that brief instant I would give 
Life, that once more thoae Ups were here to heap 
Their bitterest imprecations on my head ; 
That band again, a portion of our mould, 
That smote me, harshly, undeservedly ; 
That haughty heart still beating high with wrath, 
O'er which the sod now presse« heavily — 
Or that I lay beside him in the grave ! 
I am not self-deluded. I am borne 
By aome invisible agency along 
To power, to fame ; and inspiration hangs 
About my Ups that startles me at times, 
Even as the crowd is startled ; and I feel 
That I am changed — that with intensity 
Of thought and passion, genius was aroused, 
Born, like the wondrous bird of Araby, 
From ashes, desolation, and from death. 
A giant earthquake hath thrown up to light 
The gems that sparkled in the secret mine, 
But overwhelmed the blossoms that made fair 
Earth's bosom. Never, never more 



The earnestness, the loveliness of life, 
Shall shine on me ! Its fitful glare alone 
Illumines my ill-ordered destiny ; 
And in the wild excitement of the crowd, 
The clamor of the multitude, the voice 
Of adulation, and the strife for ferne, 
I lose alone the memory of my doom. 
The torchlight of existence still remains ; 
Its sun light hath departed, and as flame 
Consumes the aliment that feeds its life, 
And self-destroyed expires — so must my soul 
Perish amid its ashes. 

Nay ! the time 
Is near, my Marion, when this voice shall cease 
To pour its bitter plainings on thine ear ; 
A sickness and a weariness have crept 
Of late across my spirit, and a vague 
And dreamy craving for reality — 
For all things seem like shadows. Men move by 
As forms we dimly see in midnight dreams ; 
And the vast crowd, with all its upcast heads, 
8eems oflen a phantasmn to mine eyea. 
All but the sense of one great agony, 
And that is like the sea, unslumbering — 
And that is like the stars, unchangeable — 
Ay, deep and constant as my love for thee, 
Is that remorse !" 

She clung to hira, she bathed 
His brow with tears. She did not speak, she knew 
How vain the task to soothe such agony. 
But mutely in her bleeding heart she prayed 
The mood might pass, or that the oblivioua grave 
Might close o'er both. 

They rose at last, and traced 
Through a dim, intricate path, where orange-boughs 
Made sweet the earth beneath their feet, the way 
To their majestic home ; and through its halla 
And colonnades of marble, where up sprang 
Many a low-voiced fountain, many a shaft 
Of porphyry, and marble bearing up 
Vases of antique splendor, filled with flowers, 
They passed in silence and in gloom of soul, 
Even as those shapes that move, a restless throng, 
Within the halls of Eblis. — Peace be theirs ! 



DEATH ON THE PRAIRIE. 



It was a morn of autumn : wide, and vast, 
And boundleas, to the eye« of those who gazed 
Upon its waste of verdure, as the sea, 
The prairie stretched away ; and through its long 
Luxuriant grass the breath of morning crept, 
Swaying its flexile bladea, until they rose 
And feil in masses like the ocean-waves, 
And rendered, like those billows of the deep, 
The sunbeam's splendor back, for yet the dewa 
Were on their mobile surface. 

In this wide 
Monotony of beauty there appeared 
One landmark only for the weary eye, 
And that was but a wreathing cloud of sraoke, 
Uprising from the fires of those who made 
A temporary sojourn on that waste 
Of verdure. They had pauaed woäto taxti.*«^cak\ 
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Up from the very §od, and made its way 
Quietly through the grase ; a silver stream, 
Narrow and winding, and almost unaeen 
At a few paces from its humble source. 
Here had they sadly rested, for the sake 
Of one whose wearineaa of heart and limb 
Demanded such repose, and whose parched Ups 
Drank eagerly and gratefully their last 
Refreshment from the waters of the wild. 
She lay upon the rüde and hasty couch 
Which kindly hands had framed, that dying girl, 
And gazed upon the blue, autumnal aky, 
With somothing half ecstatic in her pale 
And partcd ups, and in her large blueyryes, 
And in the folding of her wan, slightrhands, 
Clasped as in praycr.J 

/She had besought them not 
To raise between her and the firmament 
Shclter or shade. It was her dying wish 
To fecl the brceze, the sunlight, on her brow ; 
For she was one, though lowly of descent, 
Imbued with fine perceplions, and the high 
And spiritual lovc of Nature long 
Had madc its home and altar in her heart : 
She &eomed not of the mould of those who hung 
In watchful love around her. 

It may be 
That Dcath, the chastener, from her 1 ine amen ts 
Had banished all the dross of earthly thought, 
And stampcd the impress of the angel there. 
The loveliness of that seraphic face 
No marble might surpass — nor in the halls 
Of princely dwellings, where the beautiful 
Wear the fine delicacy. of the flower, 
Hath eye bcheld a brow more beautiful 
Than hers, the daughter of the emigrant 
The deep so'.emnity of hopeless grief 
Rcigned o'er the band of kindred wayfarers — 
A silence only broken by the low 
And plcading voice of one who knelt beeide 
The perishing girl, and clasped her chilling hands, 
And wipcd the dews from her transparent brow 
With the devoted tenderness of despair. 
Silent and stern, with folded arms, and Ups 
Compresscd in agony, the father stood, 
And gazed upon the Uly of hiß race 
Broken and crushed ; and the strong, swarthy linea 
Of his embrowned and manly countenance 
8eemed deeper ploughed by that short space of grief 
Than all its years of toil, of change, of pain. 
And silent, too, the brothers grouped around, 
Yet shaken in their stillness, as the pinea 
That bow their stately crests before the wind« ; 
And prone on earth her youthful sister lay, 
With hidden face, and low, convulsive sobs. 
But, to the last, the motber faltered not: 
8he who had cherished to idolatry 
That young, frail creature, and dÜvided her 
With an impasaible devotedness 
From all things eise on earth. She who had erred 
In the injustice of her tenderness, 
And poured the vials of maternal love 
A thousand-fo!d on one— «he faltered not, 
But with a bursting heart put back Um tide 
Of anguish and despair, and lifted up 




Her soul with that already plamed for heaven, 
And strove to smoothe the bitterness of death 
With words of consolation, peace, and prayer, 
And holy Inspiration. 

** Sing to me, 
Kind mother ; sing to me that old sweet hynu 
Which in our village church so solemnly 
Welcomed each sabbath day : I well heuere 
That, even mid the harmonies of sainta, 
It will return to me." 

Twasdifficult 
To take from agony a voice for song ; 
Yet the devoted mother poured the strain 
Of holy beauty on the dying ear, 
That seemed to drink its melody with joy, 
And stifled the deep groans that often strove 
To pass her Ups. Hers was heroie love. 
Unheeded by the mourning band, a child — 
A bright-haired boy — had wandered from their 1 
To gather prairie-flowers, and now returned 
With a rieh störe of fragrance and of bloom, 
And with the im pulse of a loving heart 
Showered the rieh blossoms on his sister's bre 
She turned her face to his, illumined with 
A smile of most benignant tenderness, 
And clasping in her own his rosy hands, 
She gave into his trust a solemn charge : 
" Bc true to man, to God ; be stafF and atay 
To our belovcd parents ; falter not 
In the good path — and we ahall meet again !" 
Simple those words, and few : yet ahall they d 
Upon his brain while Memory holda her seit, 
And with their serious tenderness and truth 
Charm, like a talisman, his soul from wrong. 
The hours wore on, and gradually the face 
Of the departing maiden more and more 
Revcaled the hand of the victorious king. 
The strife was almost over — if, indeed, 
Strife might be called that ebbing of the tide 
Of pain, of consciousness, of life away. 
Yet still there was a duty unfulfilled — 
A prayer unuttered — and it was the last 
That left the wan Ups of the fainting girl, 
Brcathed on a mother's ear : 

« When I am gon 
Take from my breast a curl of raven hair, 
And mingle with it one long braid of mine— 
Then send them home to him ; and aay I die 
Peacefully — trusting he would turn away 
From his dark course of pasaion and of sin, 
And meet me there !" 
. She raised her hand on hi 

It feil a lifeless thing— Q, tremor shook 
Her delicate frame, as tfie breeze ahakes the flov 
'And life was gone ! 

They hroke the sod of flow 
And made her virgin grave beaide the spring 
Which laved her dying brow, and went their i 
Across the wilderneas. 

Nor is there aught 
To mark her lone and distant resting-pusee ; 
The human eye might seek in vain to trace 
The vestige of her last repose, amid 
The long, rank graas that shadowa all the eaxt 
But angels know the spot, and guard it welk 
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" Basil ! set my house in order, 

For, when I rctura to-day, 
I ahall bring with me a stranger, 

Tarrying on his homeward way. 
Open fiing the Indian Chamber, 

And the arras free frora mould ; 
There array a goodly banquet, 

Such as cheered my sires of old — 
When, frora chase or war ret Urning, 

Dukes and princes of my line, 
From the evening tili the morning, 

Filled the cup and drained the.wine." 

«• Master, in thy lordly Castle 

There are raany halls of pride, 
Whcre no damps the walls encumber — 

Where no spells of gloom abide. 
In the gallery of the Titans, 

In the hall of Count Lothaire, 
In the grand saloon of columns, 

Beiter had ye banquet there. 
But the dreary Indian Chamber, 

Oh ! bethink you, master mine — 
There have slept, in mortal slumber, 

All the princes of your line. 

u There the mourners ever gather, 

Forth to bear the noble dead — 
There you saw your stately father, 

And your noble brothcr laid ; 
There, save in theae times of anguish, 

Never, since my life began, 
Entered in a ray of sunlight, 

Or the step of mortal man. 
And the sounds of mystic meaning — 

Master ! need I «peak of theae ? — 
Which from that lone eastern Chamber 

Meet the ear — the spirit freeze !" 

With a brow of haughty pallor, 

Straight the baron tumed away, 
In a scornful accent saying, 

** T is my mandate, slave !— obey." 
Then in haste, with gloomy aspect, 

Forth he went upon his steed, 
Rushing headlong on his pathway, 

Like an evil spirit freed. 
And with sad and stricken spirit, 

Basil watched his lord depart, 
While a dark and evil omen, 

Hearse-like, pressed upon his heart 

Long he lingered at the portal, 

Bound as with a gloomy dream ; 
Long he looked upon the landscape, 

Which before him ceased to seem ; 
. Then, with low and prayerful mutte rings, 

Shaking oft his tresses gray, 
Clasping oft his withered fingen, 

Basil went upon his way. 
Passed he up the ancient stairway, 

Groped he through the echoing aisle, 
Where, to seek the olden chapel, 

Oft had passed a kingly file. 
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Climbed he the remotest turret 

Of that castle grand and vast, 
And before the Indian Chamber 

Wearily he paused at last : 
Yes, a moment there he faltered, 

He who oft had stood the shock 
Of the hottest, fiercest battle, 
(Firm as a primeval rock. } 
On the holt his fingen trembled, 

Scarcely could their strength unclose 
The immense and ponderous fiistening, 

Rusted by its long repose. 

Yet a moment — yet a moment, 

Ere the door was open fiung, 
Paused the old and awe-struck Basil, 

Fervent avi* on his tongue. 
As if Heaven his prayer had answered, 

Peace and comfort round him stole, 
And a calm and lofty courage 

Nerved his band and filled his soul. 
With a slight, yet sudden effort, 

Back the oaken door he threw, 
And upon the darkened threshold 

Stood the fearful place to view. 

Dark and dreary was that Chamber, 

Which in lengthened gloom appeared, 
With its dark and mystic arras, 

Wrought in symbols wild and wein]. 
Lifelike were the gorgeous figures, 

Giantlike they seemed to loom 
In the dim, imperfect twilight 

Of that long-forsaken room. 
Warily the old man entered : 

With a solemn step he trod 
Through the drear and dark apartment, 

Trustbig to his fathen* God. 

In the ample hearth he kindled 

Brands that, in departed days, 
Quenched and blackened, had been left ther*— 

Strange and ghostly seemed their blaze. 
And upon the marble table 

Ranged the regal störe of plate, 
And arrayed the goodly banquet, 

As became his master's State : 
Um, and vase, and chalice, brimming 

With tho fioods of ruby wine, 
As beseemed the dukes and princes 

Of that mighty Norman line. 

Then he silently betook him 

To his fint-appointed task — 
Wiping from the ancient arras 

Many a spot of mould and mask» 
But the dark and loathing horror, 

It befits me not to speak, 
Which, while still his task pursuing, 

Shook his band, and blanched his check i 
For he could not but remember 

How, in long-departed ycars, 
Woven was that wondrous fabric 

By the spells of Indian seers. 

Wrought with themes of Hindoo story, 

Lifelike, in their coloring bold, 
Yemen's fall, and Yishnu's glory, 

Was that arraa c^uAkil «wi c^\ 
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Juggernaut's remorseless chariot, 

Funeral pyre, and temple proud, 
Bungalow, and rajah's pelace, 

With their stränge and motley crowd ; 
Jungle low, and flower-crowned rWer, 

Dancing-girls, with ankleti bright— 
These, likc gorgeous dreams of ferer, 

Crowded on the gazer's sight 

And the long and twisting serpents, 

And the tigere crouching grim, 
Seemed the dark and fearful guardians 

Of that Indian Chamber dim. 
To the simple, earaest spirit 

Of the old and fkithful man, 
For a Christian hand to touch them, 

Was to merit Christian ban. 
Saint and martyr inly calling, 

Still he wrought his master's will, 
When a terror more appalling 

Causeil his very veins to chill. 

In that dreary Indian Chamber, 

8trangely grand and desolate, 
With its long and hearse-like hangings, 

8tood a pluraed bed of State. 
Closed around with solemn mystery 

As a kingly purple pall, 
High it towered, a silent history 

Of departed funeral. 
And with eyes amazed— distended 

By their dread and spell-bound look — 
Basil gazed in stony horror : 

Lo ! the trailing curtains shook. 

And a groan of hollow anguish 

From the close-drawn hangings broke, 
As if one for ages sleeping 

8uddenly to torture woke. 
God of terror ! — slowly parted 

By a wan and spectral hand, 
Bacc were drawn the purple curtains— 

Back, as with a spirit wand : 
And a face of ghostly beauty, 

With its dark and Streaming hair, 
And its eyes of ghouMike brightness, 

Seemed upon his sense to glare. 

How in that terrific moment 

Basü f s senses kept their throne, 
Is alone to God and angels 

In its wondrous mystery known. 
How he gathered faith and firmness 

To uplift his aged hand, 
And address the disembodied, 

Man may never understand : 
8ave that in the ghostly features 

Still a semblance he descried 
To the high and lovely lady 

Who had been his master's bride. 

" In the name of God the Father, 

In the name of God the 8on, 
In the name of all good angels, 

Speak to me, unearthly one ! 
Answer why, from wave returnüig, 

Mounest thou in anguish here ; 
ßurely for some holy purpose 



Thou art stuTered to appear. 
If for evil I dery thee, 

By the cross upon my breast, 
By my faith in lifo eteraal, 

And my yearning hope for restT 

Then with moveless Ups the phantom 

8pake in low and hollow tones, 
As if shaped to words and meaning 

Were the night-wind's hollow moans: 
" Basil ! darkly was I murdered 

8ailing on the river Rhine, 
By thy harsh and ruthlesa maater, 

Last of an illustrious linc. 
False the tale his Ups have uttered, 

Falsc the tears his eyes have shed — 
I was hurled upon the water 

With the marks of murder red ! 

" Basil ! thou art good and fkithful : 

Thee I charge, by hopes dnrine, 
With a hundred chanted masses 

Shrive my soul by Mary's shrine. 
None shall stay thy holy fervor, 

None forbid the aacred rite ; 
For thy master's life is destined 

To expire in crime to-night !" 
Fixed in awe, the aged Basil 

Gazing on the spectre stood ; 
But not with the waning phantom 

Passed away his icy mood. 

Long in that drear Indian Chamber, 

Like a form of sculptured stone, 
Kept the old and uwe-etruck serrant 

Vigil terrible and lone ; 
Till the sound of Coming footstepe, 

And of voiccs loud and clear, 
And of ringing spur and sabre, 

Smote upon his spell-bound ear: 
And in haste the door was opeoed, 

And with high and plum^d exest 
Enterod in the noble baron, 

Ushering in a foreign gueat 

" Basil ! all is dark and sombre ; 

Cast fresh fagots on the hearth, 
And illume the silver sconces 

To preside above our mirth. 
Let the Chamber glow like sunlight ; 

111 this gloom befits our glee." 
Then loud laughed the stately baron— 

Seidom, seldora so laughed he. 
T was a sound that chilled with terror 

All that knew bis nature well : 
Twm the heaven's electric flashing 

Ere the bolt of lightning fisll. 



n. 



Now the Chamber glowed like sunlight-— 

Strange and wondrous in that glare 
Was the weird and ancient arras, 

Were the figures woren there ; 
Wavering with the flickering 

Seemed the motley multitude ; 
Twisting serpent, rolling chariot, 

All with ghostly life imbued ; 
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Crouchxng tiger — hideoua idol — 
All that grand and splendid masque, 

Miiturc stränge of truth and fable, 
As in sunahine seemed to bask. 

u Long have I sojourned in India," 

Thus the lofty stranger said ; 
u There, for wealth and idle treasure, 

Health, and youth, and blood, I ahed. 
And I feel like one who dreameth, 

As I on these walls survey 
All those objects so £1 miliar, 

Year by year and day by day." 
All in stränge and blended splendor, 

Like a viaion of the night — 
Never yet on earthly fabric 

Glowed a scene so rieh and bright 
Fixed upon the spell-wrought arras 

Was the eastern stranger's gaze ; 
With his head and heart averted, 

There he dreamed of other days : 
When, with eyes of watchful terror, 

Basil saw his master glide, 
And within the golden chalice 

Brimming with its purple üde, 
With a stealthy, glancing motion, 

As a conjuror works his spell, 
Cast a drop of rnby liquid 

From a tiny rose-üpped »hell. 
" Hither turn, thou eastern dreamer: 

Pledge me in this golden cup ; 
T is our old and feudal custom — 

He who taste« must quafF it up. 
Why that brow of gloom and pallor 1 

Answer, why that sudden start 1" 
Low the eastern stranger muttered 

Of the spells that chilled his heart : 
u No ! my eyes have not deeeived me, 

As I fondly dreamed erewhile ; 
See the victim's bride descending 

From the rajah's funeral pile. 

u 8ee, she cometh ! — wildly Streaming 

Are her robes — her raven hair : 
See, she cometh ; darkly gleaming 

From her eyes their feil despair ! 
Now she Stands beeide the altar, 

In the Bramin's aacred shrine ; 
Now a jewelled cup she seizes — 

Flames within it seem to shine ; 
Now, O God ! she leaves the arras— 

Steps upon the Chamber floor : 
We are lost — the prey of demons ; 

Baron, I will gaze no more !" 

Turned away the soul-sick stranger, 

Traversed he the Chamber high, 
When the baron's awful aspect 

Chained his step and fixed his eye. 
Never from his memory perished 

Through long years of after-life 
In the camp, the court, the battle, 

That remorseful face of strife. 
Rooted as a senseless statue, 

In his band the cup of gold ; 
Lips apart and eyes distended, 

8tood the Norman baron bold ! 



High her cup the phantom lifted, 

Flames within it seemed to roll ; 
Then aJone these words she uttered— - 

M Pledge me in thy feudal bowl !" 
Chained and speechless, guest and servaiit 

Saw the baron drain the draught; 
Saw him fall convulsed and blackened 

As the deadly bowl he quaüed ; 
Saw the phantom bending o'er him, 

As libation on his head 
Slowly, and with mien exulting, 

From the cup of flames she ahed. 

Then a shriek of smothered anguish 

Rang the Indian Chamber through, 
While a gust of icy bleakiiess 

From the waving arras blew. 
In its breath the watchers shuddered, 

And the portale open ning, 
And the ample hearth was darkened, 

As if ice was on it flung ; 
And the lofty torches warring 

For a moment in the blast, 
In their sconces were extinguished, 

Leaving darkness o'er the past ! 



8HE COMES TO ME. 



L 



3h s comes to me in robes of snow, 
The friend of all my sinless years — 

Even as I saw her long ago, 
Before she left this vale of tears. 

8he comes to me in robes of snow — 
She woiks the Chambers of my rest, 

With soundless footsteps, sad and slow, 
That wake no echo in my breast 

I see her in my visions yet, 
I see her in my waking hours ; 

Upon her pale, pure brow is set 
A crown of azure hyacinth flowers. 

Her golden hair waves round her face, 
And o'er her Shoulders gently falls : 

Each ringlet hath the nameless grace 
My 8pirit yet on earth recalls. 

And, bending o'er my lowly bed, 
She murmurs — " Oh, fear not to die f- 

For thee an angel's tears are ahed, 
An angel's feast is spread on high. 

" Come, then, and meet the joy divine 
That features of the spirits wear : 

A flecting pleasure here is thine^- 
An angel's crown awaits thee there. 

M Listen ! it is a choral hymn" — 
And, gliding softly from my couch, 

Her spirit-face waxed faint and dim, 
Her white robes vanished at my tnuch 

She leaves me with her robes of snow — 
Hushed is the voiee that used to thrill 

Around the couch of pain and wo— 
She leaves me to my darkness still. 
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I WALK IN DREAMS OF POETRT. 

I walk in dreama of poetry ; 

They compaas me around ; 
I hear a low and startüng voice 

In erery paaaing aound ; 
l meet in every gleaming star, 

On which at eve I gaze, 
A deep and glorions eye, to fiU 

My aoul with burning raya. 

I walk in dreams of poetry ; 

The very air I breathe 
Is fiUed with visions wild and free, 

That round my apirit wreathe ; 
A shade, a aigh y a floating cloud, 

A low and whiapered tone — 
Theae have a language to my brain, 

A language deep and lone. 

I walk in dreama of poetry, 

And in my spirit bow 
Unto a lone and diatant shrine, 

That none around me know. 
From every heath and hill I bring 

A gaiiand rieh and rare, 
Of flowery thought and murmuring fligh, 

To wreathe mine altar fair. 

I walk in dreama of poetry : 

Strange spells are on me ahed ; 
I have a world within my aoul 

Where no one eise may tread — 
A deep and wide-spread univerae, 

Where apirit-eound and sight 
Mine inward vision ever greet 

With fair and.radiant lighL 

My footsteps tread the earth below, 

While aoara my aoul to heaven : 
Small is my portion here— yet there 

Bright realma to me are given. 
I claap my kindred'a greeting handa, 

Walk calmly by their aide, 
And yet I feel between ua Stands 

A barrier deep and wide. 

I watch their deep and houaebold joy 

Around the evening hearth, 
When the children stand beside each knee 

With laugh and ahout of mirth. 
But oh ! I feel unto my aoul 

A deeper joy is brought — 
To rush, with eagle wings and strong, 

Up in a heaven of thought 

I watch them in their sorrowing hours, 

When, with their spirits toased, 
I hear thera wail with bitter criea 

Their earthly prospects eroased ; 
I feel that I have sorrows wild 

In my heart buried deep— 
Immortal griefs, that none may sbare 

With me— nor eyes can weep. 

And stränge it is: I can not say 

If lt is wo or weal, 
Thut thua unto my heart can flow 

Fountaina so few may feel ; 
The gift that can my spirit raise 

Tbe cold, daxk earth above, 



Haa flung a bar between my aoul 
And many a heart I love. 

Tet I walk in dreams of poetry, 

And would not change that path, 
Though on it from a darkened sky 

Were poured a tempest's wrath. 
Ita flowen are mine, ita deathleas bfootns, 

I know not yet the thorn ; 
I dream not of the evening glooms 

In this my radiant morn. 

Oh ! still in dreams of poetry 

Let me for ever tread, 
With earth a temple, where divine, 

Bright oracles are shed : 
They soften down the earthly ills 

From which they can not save ; 
They make a romance of our life ; 

They glorify the grave. 



REGRET. 



No voiee hath breathed upon mine 

Thy name since last we met ; 
No aound disturbed the silence drear, 
Where aleep entombed from year to year 
Thy memory, my regret. 

It waa not just, it was not meet, 

For one so loved as I, 
To coldly hear thy parüng feet, 
To lose for aye thine accenta eweet, 

Nor feel a wish to die. 

Oh, no ! such heartless calm waa not 

The dooni deservcd by thee ; 
Thou whose devotedness was bought 
By years of gloom, an alien'a lot, 

A grave beyond the sea. 

I deemed not then that time at last 
8hould link with tears thy name ; 
And from the aahes of the paat, 
That 8orrow, with ita bitter blast, 
Should wake the avenging fiame. 

I deemed not then that when the grave 

Had made thee long ita own, 
My soul with yearnings deep should crave 
The truth, the fervent love that gave 

Thy heart ita passionate tone. 

And yield to olden memories 

The boon it once denied, 
When, with calm brow and tearleü eyes, 
I aaw thy faded energiea, 

I mocked thy broken pride. 

All this is paat ; thou art at rast, 

And now the strife is mine : 
In turn I bear the weary breast, 
The restless heart, the brain oppreased, 

That in thoae years were thine. 

And all too late, the consciousnese 

Of thy perfectiona rare, 
Thy deep, thy fervent tendernesa, 
Thy true, thy strong devotedneam, 

Have waked me to deapair. 
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SONG. 
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BONG. 



I jrsTXB knew how dear thou wert, 

Till I was on the silent sea ; 
And then my lone and muring heart 

8ent back its passionate thoughts to thee. 
When the wind slept on ocean's breast, 

And the moon smiled above the deep, 
I longed thus o'er thy spirit's rest 

A vigil Hke yon moon to keep. 

When the gales rose, and, tempest-tossed, 

Our struggling ship was sore beset, 
Our topsails rent, our bearing lost, 

And fear in every spirit met — 
Oh ! then, amid the midnight storm, 

Peace on my sool thy memory shed : 
The floating image of thy form 

Made strong my heart amid its dread. 

Tes ! on the dark and troubled sea, 

I strove my spirit's depths to know, 
And found its deep, deep love for thee, 

Fathomless as the gulfs below. 
The waters bore me on my way — • 

Yet, oh ! more swift than rushing streams, 
To thee flew back, from day to day, 

My clinging love— my burning dreams. 



THE BIRD OF WASHINGTON. 

SUGGESTED BT AN INC1DERT IN AUDÜBON. 



Above that dark, romantic stream, 
Gray rocks and gloomy forests tower, 

And o'er its sullen floods the dream 
Of Lethe seems to lower ; 

Low, shadowed by its frowning steeps, 

The deep and turbid river sweeps. 

It sweeps along through many a cleft 
And chasm in the mountains gray, 

Which in forgotten years were reft 
To give its waters way ; 

And far above, in martial lines, 

Like warriors, stand the plumed pines. 

Erect and firm they lift on high 

Their pointed tops and funeral spires, 

And seem to pierce the sunset sky, 
And bask amid its fires ; 

And when the mountain-winds are loud, 

Their branches swell the anthem proud. 

Few steps have dared those rugged ways— 
The preeipice is steep and stern ; 

And those who on its ramparts gaze 
From the drear aspect tum, 

With little heart to tempt the path 

Bared by the storm and lightning's wrath. 

But those who love the awful might 
Of Nature's dreariest solitude, 

May find on that repulsive height 
A scene to match their mood ; 

And from its summit look abroad 

On the primeval works of God. 

There, in that loneliness profound, 
The soul puts forth a stronger wing, 



And soars, from worldly chains unbound, 

A proud, triumphant thing, 
To daim its kindred with the sky, 
And feel its latent deity. 

T was there that, at the set of sun, 
A traveller watched an eagle's flight— 

Now lost amid the vapors dun 
That ushered in the night, 

Now wheeling through the vault of space, 

In wild intricacies of grace. 

And as declined the crimson gleam 
Behind the mountain's purple crest, 

He saw him sink, with sudden scream, 
Upon his rocky nest ; 

Then, clambering up the rugged way, 

The traveller sought his kingly prey. 

Through bush and brake, o'er loosened rock, 
That, sliding from his footsteps slow, 

Went plunging with a sudden shock 
Into the wave below ; 

O'er fallen tree, and serpents' brood, 

He sought the eagle's solitude. 

Emerging from the coppice dark 

That crowned the frowning preeipice, 

He stood in silent awe to mark 
The fathomless abyss 

Which yawned beneath him deep and stern, 

And barred him from the eagle's cairn. 

A deer, half maddened by the chase, 
Had once in safety leaped across : 

Such was the legend of the place — 
Yet dimcult it was 

For those who heard to comprehend 

How fear itself such strength could lend. 

And thus divided from his prey, 

The traveller watched that mountain king, 
As, gazing on the dying day, 

He sat with folded wing, 
And looked the fable of the Greek — 
The bird with thunder in his beak. 

80 calm, so füll of quiet might 

He seemed upon his craggy throne ; 

In his dark eye so much of light, 
Of mind, of meaning shone, 

That for a moment hand and heart 

Refused to do their deadly part. 

Exulting creature ! thee no more 
The sunlight summoned from thy rest, 

On wild and warring wing to soar, 
With tempest on thy crest ; 

No more the glorious day's decline 

Brought calm reposc to heart of thine. 

Whelmed in the life-stream of thy breast, 
Thine eaglets perished in their lair, 

And thou, upon thy crag-perched nest, 
In impotent despair, 

In wild, in sick, in deadly strife, 

Didst yield thy glorious mountain lifo ! 

Then falling from thine eyry lone, 

Where oft with proud, unquailing eye, 
Thou didst iuctvj ^Jcä tukk&xj «os^ 
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To wonhip or defy ; 
Where oft thy voice outahrieked the 
The stream received his lord at last 

But, eagte ! no ungenerous foe 

Was he who snatched thee from die 

And watched thy last, expiring throe 
With sighs for one so brave : 

He gave thee, monarch of the river, 

A name that bids thee live for ever ! 



THE DESERTED HOUSE. 

Round that house, deserted lying, 
Wearily the winds are «ghing 
Evermore with sound undying 

Through the empty window-pane ; 
As if with its wails distressing 
It could call each earthly blessing 
From the sods above them pressing, 

Back to live and breathe again. 

There the cuckoo sits complaining ; 
AU night long her voice is straining, 
And the empoisoned oak-vine training, 

Hangs its tcndrils on the wall. 
Once within those Chambers dreaming, 
Gentle looks of love were gleaming, 
Gentle tone« with deep love teeming 

Did unto each other call. 

Far above the roof-tree failing, 
See the hoary vulture sailing; 
Markcth she the serpent trailing 

Underneath the threshold-stone» 
Hcaven's bright messcngers reeembling, 
Ringdoves here of old were trembüng, 
As round some fair hand assembling, 

They were fed by her alone. 

Through the chamber-windows prying, 
Softly on the dark floor lying, 
See the ghostly moonlight, flying 

Through the untrodden gloom. 
8eems it not to thee sweet face*, 
8hadowy forma of vanisbed graceo, 
8tealing, flitting to their place«, 

In that long-forsaken room 1 

Where the darkened stairway windeth, 
There her brood the eagle mindern, 
And with chains Arachnö bindeth 

Balustrade to balustrade. 
Once so lightly upward bounding 
Fairy steps were heard resounding, 
While sweet laughter wild, astounding, 

Echoe« through the mansion made. 

Round the oaken tables spreading, 
Through the hall the guests were treading, 
Where the fcstal lamps were shedding 

Light upon the ruby wine : 
Now swift through the doorway shrunken, 



Creeping o'er the threshold «unken, 
With the dew and starlight drunken, 
Reptile insects seem to twine. 

In the parlor, long forsaken, 
Once the lute was wont to waken ; 
And with lock« all lightly «haken, 

Maid« and matrons joined in mirth. 
Gentle accents here were swelling, 
Hallo wed voices often telling 
Heaven alone was Virtue's dwelling : 

All these beings rest in earth. 

Mid these garden flowerets pining, 
'Neath the starlight dimly shining, 
Where the deadly vine is twining, 

Once were glorious bowers. 
Once were gladsome children playing, 
O'er the grass plots lightly straying, 
With their golden ringlet« «waying 

'Neath their crowns of flowers. 

By yon gnarled oak's curious twisting, 
Here was once a lover's rrysting, 
Fondly to each other listing, 

While they told their plighting vows. 
Often when the lightning streaketh, 
And the wind its branches seeketh, 
Then that olden oak-tree speaketh, 

And sweet voices fill the bougha. 

Could we bring again the glory 
To this mansion gray and hoary, 
Flinging ligbt on every story, 

Yet it would be desolate. 
Tet (they say) 'tis doomed hereafter; 
Form« «hall gleam from wall and rafter, 
Füll of silent tears and laughter, 

Mingling with a human fate. 

8ome indeed have said that, creeping, 
Nightly from the window peeping, 
Lightly from the casement leaping, 

They a ghostly maid have «eeru 
On the broken gate she swingeth, 
And her wanlike band« she wringeth, 
And with garments white she wingeth 

O'er the grassy piain so green. 

To the dark oak-tree she cometh, 
Round its trunk she wildly roameth, 
8huddering, a« the dark stream foameth 

There she roves tili break of day. 
Hers they say was love illicit, 
Yet from out her murdered spült 
This sad mansion did inherit 

A curse nevcr done away ! 

Therefore, in the balance weighing, 

Underneath the rods decaying, 

With their white hand« clasped as prayi 

81eep the owners of the spot ; 
While this home of the departed, 
Making sad the lightest-hearted, 
8tandeth still, a house deserted — 

By the World, save me, forgot 



SUSAN PINDAR. 
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THE SPIRIT MOTHER. 



Art thou near me, spirit mother, 

Whcn, in the twilight hour, 
A holy hush pervades my heart 

With a mysterious power : 
While eyes of dreamy tenderness 

Seem gazin g into mine, 
And stir the fountains of my soul — 

Sweet mother, are they thine 1 

Is tnine the blessed influence 

That o'cr my being flings 
A sense of rest, ob though 't were wrapped 

Within an angel's wings 1 
A deep, abiding trustfuluess, 

That seems an carnest given 
Of future happiness and peace 

To those who dwell in heaven ! 

And ofttimes when my footsteps stray 

In crror's shining track, 
There comes a soll, re«training voiee, 

That seems to call mc back ; 
I hear it not with outward ears, 

But with a power divine 
Its whisper thrills my inmost soul : 

Sweet mother, is it thine 1 

It well may be, for know we not 

That beings all unsecn 
Are ever hovering o'er our paths, 

The earth and sky between 1 
They 're with us in our daily walk«, 

And üreleas vigils keep, 
To weave those happy fantasies 

That bless our houro of sleep ! 

Oh, could we feel that spirit-eyes 

For ever on us gaze. 
And watch each idle thought that threads 

The heart't bewildering maze, 
Would we not guard each carelesa word, 

All rinful feelings quell, 
Lest we should grieve the cherished onea 

We loved on earth so well 1 



8weet spirit mother, bless thy child ! 

And with a holy love 
Inspire my feeble energies, 

And lift my heart above ; 
And when the long-imprisoned soul 

These earthly bonds has riven, 
Be thine the wing to bear it up 

And waft it on to heaven. 



THE LADY LEONORE. 

Out upon the waters foaming, 

O'er the deep, dark sea, 
A maiden through the twilight gloaming 

Gazeth earnestly : 
Mighty waves, tempestuous dashing, 

Burst upon the shore ; 
Recks she not their angTy lashing, 
Heeds she not the tempest crashing, 

Lady Leonore ! 

She was Beauty's fairest daughter, 

Glorious in her pride ; 
Noble suitors oft had sought her, 

Countless hearts had sighed ; 
Vainly the impassioned lover 

Burning words did pour : 
Bright and cold as stare above her, 
Failed all tearful aighs to move her, 

Oruel Leonore ! 

One there was, of noble bearing, 

Lowly in his birth — 
Worthy he of all coraparing 

With the great of earth ; 
Dared he own Love's sacred feeling, 

The bumble troubadour 1 
O'er his harp-strings wildly stealing, 
Every strain his soul revealing, 

Worshipped Leonore. 

Loved she him 1 — what soft commoUou 
Stirred within her breast, 

Wakening each fond emotion 
With a sweet unrest . 
343 
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Pride all tender ties doth sever — 

And they mct no more. 
Could she wcd a minstrel 1 — never ! 
Left he then his hörne for ever — 

Haughty Leonore ! 

Now his image sadly keeping 

Shrined within her heart, 
Dimmed her eyes with ceaseless weeping, 

Smiles for a ye depart : 
Love witli fond resistlcss yearning 

Bids her him restore ; 
White the beacon-light is buming, 
Waiteth she his glod ret Urning, 

Tender Leonore ! 

Wildly now the tempest ruahing 

On its fearful path, 
Every fated object crushing 

In its furious wrath. 
List ! — that shriek of wo despairing, 

Rising mid the roar ; 
To her heart what anguish bearing, 
Where she Stands the storm-king daring, 

Faithful Leonore ! 

Soon the early dawn is breaking, 

Glorious and serene, 
And the sun, in splendor waking, 

Smiles upon the scene. 
A maidcn clasps her lifcleas lover 

On the wreck-strewn shore : 
Moaning surges break above her— 
But for her all stonns are over, 

HaplesB Leonore ! 
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BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONdüEROR. 



With slow and solemn tread, 
Through aisles where warrior-ngurcs grim 

Stand forth in shadowy gloom, 
While loudly peals the funeral hymn, 
And censors wafl perfume, 
Bring they the kingly dead. 

They bear him to his rest, 
A round whose lofly deeds is cast 

The panoply of fame ; 
Who gave his war-cry to the blast, 
And left a conqueror's mighty name 
His nation's proud bequest 

Around his royal bier 
The chieftains stand, in revcrence bowed, 

Amid a hush profound ; 
W hen from the vast assembled crowd 
A solemn voice, with warning sound, 
Rung on each startled ear. 

•* Forbear !" it cried, ** forbear ! 
Thi8 ground mine heritage I claim ; 
Here bloomed our household vine, 
Until this dread despoiler came, 
And crushed its roots to raise this shrine, 
In mockery of prayer ! 

«* By all your hopes of earth, 
As ye before the throne of Heeren 
In judgment shall appear, 



As ye would pray your ans forgiven, 
Lay not the tyrant's ashes here 
Upon my father's hearth !*' 

Mute stood thoee warriors bold, 
Each swarthy cheek grew red with ahame, 

That ne'er with fear had paled ; 
And for his dust, before whose name 
The bravest hearts in terror quailed, 
They bought a grave with gakL 

Oh, Victory, veil thy brow ! 
What are thy pageants of an hour — 

Thy wreath, when stained with crime ? 
Oh, ferne, ambition, haughty power ! 
Ye bubbles on the stream of time, 
Where are your glories now 1 



LAURALIE. 



Lichter than the sunbeam's ray, 
Dawning on the sea, 
(Graceful as a moonlight fey, ) 
vVas she who won all hearts away — 
Lauralie ! 



bright of golden hair, 

Flowing wild and free, 
Down her cheek bcyond compare, 
Nestling in her bosom fiur — 

Lauralie ! 

By the heaven within her eyes, 

Plainly might you see, 
She had stolen their glorious dyes 
From the laughing summer skies — 

Lauralie ! 

Lese beautiful than good and kind, 

Pure as snow was she ; 
All gentle thoughts dwelt in her mind, 
By innocence and truth refined — 

Lauralie! 

A tall knight came, with bearing bold, 
And tender tows breathed he ; 

Alas ! a tale too often told, 

He won her heart, his love waned cold — 
Lauralie ! 

He brought a fair and haughty bride 

From o'er the sea ; 
And as he feasted at her aide, 
A maiden sought his feet and died — 

Lauralie ! 

Now doth the broken-hearted sleep 

Beneath the linden tree ; 
Above the sod the wild vines creep, 
And maidens seek the epot to wccp : 

Lauralie ! 

But he— the false one ! — knows not rest, 

Dishonored now is he ; 
His faithless bride has left his breast : 
Oh, well are all thy wrongs redreased, 

Lauralie ! 

A maniac wild, he smiles no more, 

But wanden by the sea, 
And mutters, mid the tempest's roar, 
The name he traces on the shore— 

Lauralie! 



SUSAN PINDAR. 
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GREENWOOD. 



THOUGHTS IN SPRING-TIME. 



* 



Theke is a spot far in the green still wood, 
Where Natura reigns in majesty alone, 
Where the fall trees for countless years have stood, 
And flowers have bloomed and faded all unknown ; 
Where Jearless birds soar through the morning akies, 
/ And 611 the air with varied melodies, 

While o'er the water*s breast dark shadows brood, 
Flang by the clustering boughs, a glorious solitude ! 

It is a holy place, so calm and still, 
80 wrapped in shades of peaceful quietude : 
A sense of awe the inmost soul doth thrill, 
And tunes the spirit to a higher mood, 
When in the precincts of that sacred spot 
The busy cares of life are all forgot 
Let not a foot-fall, with irreverent sound, 
8tartle the echoes of the hallowed ground. 

The dead are with us, where green branches wave, 
And where the pine boughs cast a deeper gloom ; 
Yonder a rose-tree marks an early grave, 
And there proud manhood sleeps beneath the tomb ; 
The young high heart with vague, bright dreamings 
Too pure for earth, yet haply now fulfilled, [filled, 
Lies mute, perchance by his who knew not rest, 
Until the damp sod pressed his aching breast 

And doth it not seem meet, 
That there earth's weary pilgrims should repoae, 
Far from the hurrying tread of eager feet, 
AVhere the last sunbeams at the daylight's dose u / 
(Quiver like golden harpstrings mid the trees, \ SJ 
While with a spirit's touch the evening breeze /S 
Wakens a requiem for the sleepers there» 
And Nature's every breath seems fraught with 
prayer ! 

And when the twilight, in her robe of gray, 
Flings o'er the earth a veil of mystic light, 
While as the glow of even melts away, 
The stars above grow more intensely bright, 
Even as the promise that our God has given, 
As fade our hopes on earth, so grow they bright in 

heaven : 
Might we not deem them holy spirit-eyes, 
Their vigils keeping in the silent skies ? 

Oh, noiseless city of the mighty dead ! 
Lonely and mute, yet are thy annals fraught 
With soleron teachings, and thy broad page spread 
With the rieh lore of soul-awakening thought ; 
And when the Wanderer on the future shorea 
8hall seek its hidden mysteriös to explore, 
Thy hallowed shades, with spirit-voiees rife, 
May lead him onward to the gates of lifo. 



Far in some still, sequestered nook, 
. Removed from worldly strife, 
(How calmly, like a placid brook, 
V.Would glide the stream of life ! 

How sweet in temples God has made 
To raise the voiee of prayer, 

While songsters from the leafy glade 
With music fill the air ! 

Does not the spirit seem to spurn 
The fette red thoughts of earth, 

And with a holicr impulse turn 
To tliings of higher birth ? 

When in the forests' vast arcade, 
Where man has seldom trod, 

Amid the works that he has made, 
We stand alone with God 1 

When gazing on fair Nature's face, 

Untouched by hand of art, 
In every leaf his love we trace, 

What feclings thrill the heart ! 

The diamond dew-drop on the spray, 

Each early-fading flower, 
The glitten ng insects of a day — 

All show God's wondrous power : 

And teach us by their helplessness 

Of his unwearied care, 
Who gives the lily's vestal dress, 

And bids us not despair. 

When in the fading light of day 

The forest trees grow dim, 
And evening comes in sober gray, 

How turn our souls to him ! 

There is no sound upon the air, 

All living things are still — 
A solemn hush as if of prayer, 

Is brooding o'er the hill : 

While far above, like spirit-eyes, 

The stars their vigils keep, 
And smile on the fair stream that lies 

Upon earth's breast, asleep. 

There is a spell that binds the heart 
At this most hallowed hour, 

And bids all earth-born thoughts depart. 
Beneath its holy power. 

And wnen to all created things 

A voiee of praise is given, 
The spirit seems on angel wings 

To soar aloft to Heaven. 



_\ 



CAROLINE MAY. 



Miss Caroline May, a daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Harrison May, minister of one 
of the Reformed Dutch churches in the city 
of New York, is the author of many very 
graceful and striking poems ; and during 



the present year she has published, in Phila- 
delphia, a volume entitled Specimens of the 
American Female Poets. Miss May hasgiven 
few of her compositions to the public, and the 
following, except one, are now first printed. 



THE SABBATH OF THE YEAR. 

It is the sabbath of the year ; 

And if ye '11 walk abroad, 
A holy Bermon ye eh all hear, 

Füll worthy of record. 
Autumn the preacher is ; and look — 

As other preachers do, 
He takcs a text from the one Great Book, 

A text both sad and true. 

With a deep, camest voice, he saith — 

A voice of gentle grief, 
Fitting the minister of Death — 

*• Ye all fade as a leaf ; 
And your iniquities, like the wind, 

Have taken you away ; 
Ye fading flutterers, weak and blind, 

Repent, return, and pray." 

Ahd then the Wind ariseth slow, 

And giveth out a psalm — 
And the organ-pipes begin to blow, 

Within the forest calm ; 
Then all the Trees lift up their handa, 

And lift their voices higher, 
And sing the notes of spirit bände 

In füll and glorious choir. 

Yes ! 'tis the sabbath of the year ! 

And it doth surely seem, 
(But words of reverence and fear 

8hould spcak of such a therae,) 
That the com is gathercd for the bread, 

And the benies for the wine, 
And a sacramental feast is sprcad, 

Like the Christian's pardon sign. 

And the Year, with sighs of penitence, 

The holy feast bends o'er ; 
For she must die, and go out hence — 

Die, and be seen no more. 
Then are the choir and organ still, 

The psalm melts in the air, 
The Wind bows down beside the Hill, 

And all are hushed in prayer. 

Then comes the Sunset in the wcst, 

Like a patriarch of old, 
Or like a saint who hath won his rest, 

His robes, and his crown of gold ; 
And forth his arms he stretcheth wide, 

And with solemn tone and clear 
fle hles8eth, in the eventide, 

The sabbath of the year. 



TO A STUDENT. 



Gi ts thyself to the beauty 
Of this September day ! 
And let it be thy duty 
To treasure every ray 
Of the sweet light that streams abroad, 
An emblem of its Maker, God ! 

Oh ! put away the leaming 

Of science and of art ; 
And stifte not the yearning 
That swells within thy heart, 
To look upon, and love, and blesa, 
Departing Summers lovelineas ! 

Go out into the garden, 

And taste the sweetness there— 
(Thy books will surely pardon 
A pause from studious care) — 
Of the still lavish mignonette, 
And the few flowers that linger yet 

Go, feel the sweet careasing 

Of the aouth wind on thy cheek — 
Kind as the breathed-out bleasing 
Of one too sad to speak ; 
And mournful in its music low 
As the dim thoughts of long ago. 

Lift up thy face in gladness 

To the sky so soft and wann, 
And watch the frolic madnesa 

Of the changcful clouds, that form 
A mimic shape, in every change, 
Of something beauttrul and stränge. 
Or go, if thou wouldst rather, 

To the distant woods, and see 
How surely thou wilt gather 
From forest harmony 
Sweet themes for present songs of praise, 
And hoards of thought for future laya. 

Oh ! it will make thee better, 

More wise, and glad, and kind, 
To throw off every fetter, 
And go with pliant mind — 
Like a free, open-hearted cbild, 
To wander in the forests wild. 

The love of Natura heightens 

Oor love to God and man ; 

And a spirit, Love enlightena, 

Farther than others can, 

Piercea with clear and steady eyes 

Into the Und where true thought lies I 
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SONNE TS. 



I. Off A 



W11V NOTIMBim SAT. 

Tg thif November 1 It must surely be 
That wme iweet May day, like a merry girl 
With eye of laughing blue, and golden curl, 

In the excess of her light-hearted glee, 
Has run too far from home, and lost her way ; 

And now ehe trembles, while upon the air 

Flotter the rainbow ribands of her hair, 
And her warm breath comes quick, for fear her play 

Should into danger her wild footsteps bring ! 
8he sees herseif upon the barren heath 
Where, happily, November slumbereth : 

What, should he wake, and find her trespaaaing ! 
Yet, weep not, wanderer ! for I know ere night 
Thouwiltbehome again laughing with safedelighL 



The cloudy cavea of earth, tili sudden strcngth ii 

given 
To dart above thcm all, and aoar with aongs to 

heaven. 



II. OJT THE A.PPB0ACH OF WTJTTIB. 

Now comes the herald of stern Winter. Hear 
The blast of his loud trumpet through the air, 
Bidding collected families prepare 

For the fierce king, without delay or fear ; 

Not seacoal fires aJone, or cordial cheer 
Of generous wine, or raiment thick and warm, 
Though these may make the bleak and boisteroua 

Apicturefortheeye,andmuaicfortheear; [»tonn 

But laws of kindness, simple and aincere, 
Patient forbearance, and sweet cheerfulneaa, 
And gentle charity that loves to blesa 

To hide all faults aa soon as they appear. 
Without such stores, bought by no golden price, 
Winter may freeze the human blood to ice ! 



III. THOUGHT. 

80 truly, faithfully, my heart is thine, 
Dear Though t, that when I am debarred from thee 
By the vain tumult of vain Company ; 

And when it seems to be the fixed design 

Of heedless hearts, who never can incline 
Themselves to seek thy rieh though hidden charms, 
To keep me daily from thy outstretched arms— 

My soul sinks faint within me, and I pine 
As lover pines when from his love apart, 

Who, after having been long loved, long sought, 
At length has given to his persuasive art 

Her generous soul with hope and fear füll fraught : 
For thou 'rt the honored mistress of my heart, 

Pure, quiet, bountiful, beloved Thought! 



IT. HOPI. 



Like the glad skylark, who each early morn 
Springs from his shady nest of weeds or flowers, 

And whether stormy clouds, or bright, are born, 
Pierces the realm of sunshine and of showers ; 

And with untiring wing and steady eye, 
And never ceasing song, (so loud and sweet, 
80 füll of trusting love, that it is meet 

It should be poured forth at heaven*s portals high,) 
Bears up his sacrificc of gratitude : 

80 Hope — the one, the only Hope— spreads out 
Her wings from the heart's tearful solitude, 

(Shadowed too oft with weeds,) quivers about 



T. XEKOBT. 

Liki the full-hearted nightingale, 
Who careth not to sing her sad, sweet strain 

To open Daylight ; but when pale 
And though tful Evening sheds o'er piain, 

And hill, and vale, a quiet sense 
Of lonelineas unbroken, then she gives 

Her soul to the deep influence 
Of silence and of ahade, and Uvea 

A lifo of moumful melody 

In one short night : so Memory, 
8hrinking from daylight's glare and noise, 
Reaerves her melancholy joys 

For the dark stillness of the holy night. 

And then she pours them forth tili dawning light. 



LILIES. 



Evebt flower is sweet to me— 

The rose and violet, 
The pink, the daisy, and sweet pea, 

Heart's-ease and mignonette, 
And hyacinths and dafludillies: 
But sweetest are the spotless lilies. 

I know not what the lilies were 
That grew in ancient times— 

When Jesus walked with children fair, 
Through groves of eastern climes, 

And made each flower, as he passed by it, 

A type of faith, content, and quiet 

But they were not more pure and bright 
Than those our gardens show ; 

Or those that shed their silver light, 
Where the dark waters flow ; 

Or those that hide in woodland alley, 

The fragrant lilies of the valley. 

And I, in each of them, would aee 

8ome lesson for my youth : 
The loveliness of purity, 

The stateliness of truth, 
Whene'er I look upon the lustre 
Of those that in the garden Cluster. 

Patience and hope, that keep the soul 

Unruffled and secure, 
Though floods of grief beneath it roll, 

I learn, when calm and pure 
I see the floating water-lily, 
Gleam amid shadows dark and chilly. 

And when the fragrance that ascends, 

Shows where its lovely face 
The Uly of the valley bends, 

I think of that sweet grace, 
Which sheds within the spirit lowly, 
A rest, like heaven's, so safe and holy. 



\ 
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CAROLINE MAY. 



TO NATÜEE. 

Rocks, and woods, and water, 

I am now with ye ! 
What a grateful daughter 

Ought I not to be ! 
Alone with Nature— -oh, what bliss, 
What a privilege is this ! 

Give me now a Messing, 
Help my tongue to speak 

The feelings that are pressing 
Till my heart grows weak — 

Faint with the stränge influence 

Of this wild magnificence. 

I shut my eyes a minute, 

Listening to the sound : 
Music is there in it, 

8tirring and profound ! 
Wild-voiced waters, babbling breeze, 
Telüng tales of aged trees : 

And the echoes — hearken ! 

There they chiefly dwell, 
Where those huge rocks darken 

That green woody dell : 
Hearken with what joy they spring, 
When the village church bells ring ! 

Up I look, and follow 
With my eyes the sound, 

Fading in the hollow 
Of the hüls around ; 

Then I clasp my hands and sigh, 

That so soon the echoes die. 

And I think how fleetly 

Pleasures that we prize, 
Like the echoes, sweetly 

Fade befoTe our eyes : 
But 'tis well, 'tis well for me, 
Prone to earth idolatry. 

Oh ! ye kingly mountains, 
With your cedar woods ; 

Closing diamond fountains 
In their solitudes : 

In my very soul ye dwell — 

Can I love ye then too well 1 

Oh ! ye clouds of glory, 
That your crimson throw 

On the old rocks hoary, 
While the stream below 

8!eeps in an unbroken shade : 

Can too much of ye be made ? 

Can I love to linger 

In this quiet nook, 
Tracing Nature's ßnger 

Reading Nature's book, 
Till such lingering be wrong — 
Reading, tracing there too long 1 

If so, 'tis no pity ; 
For too soon, alas ! 



To the imprisoning city 

From these haunts I pass, 
And this quiet nook will be 
Seen alone in memory. 

Rocks, and woods, and water, 

Now I am with ye, 
And a grateful daughter 

Ever will I be — 
Loving ye, e'en when ye are 
From my loving heart afar. 



THE SÜN. 



Whii the bounteous summer-time 
Threw the riches of its prime, 
Com and grass, and fruit and flowers, 
Upon meadows, fields, and bowers ; 
When the teeming earth below 
Seemed to quiver in the glow 
Of the sky, intensely bright 
With luxuriant, melting light — 
Then we ever tried to shun 
The advances of the sun : 
Flying from his burning glance, 
If he looked at us by chance ; 
Shutting out his beams, if they 
Ever boldly dared to stray 
To our dark and fragrant room, 
Rendered cool by quiet gloom. 
Now the summer time is gone, 
And the winds begin to mourn ; 
Now the yellow leaves fall down, 
And the grass is tum in g brown, 
And the flowers are dying fast ; 
Now the chill, destroying blast, 
Seems to whisper in the vine 
A sad warning of decline — 
We invoke the sun's warm ray, 
And we bless it all the day ; 
Looking up, as to a friend, 
When its beams on us descend ; 
And we watch it down the weat, 
As it early sinks to rest : 
Then, with sorrow at our hearts, 
8igh, " How soon the sun departs !" 
So, in brightest summer tide 
Of prosperity and pride, 
When our friends are kind and warm, 
And we dream not of the storm — 
Then we hide in our receas 
From the Sun of Righteousness, 
Closing up our soul and sight 
To bis strong and piercing light 
But when the auturan blast 
Of desertion sweepeth past, 
Then we cry — by grief made hold — 
M We are desolate and cold ! 
Let thy beams descend, and heal 
The soul-sinartin* wounds we feel ; 
Shine upon us, Christ our Sui 
With out theo we are undone !'* 



IL 



EMILY NEAL. 



Miss Emily Bradley, a native of the city 
of Hudson, in New York, was married in 1846 
to the late Joseph C. Neal, of Philadelphia, 
an author and a man who will be regretted 
while any of his acquaintances are living. 
She was educated at a boarding-school in 
New Hampshire, and was known as a wri- 
ter by many spirited compositions, chiefly in 
prose, published under the signature of " Al- 



ice G. Lee." Since the death of Mr. Neal, 
in the summ er of 1847, Mrs. Neal has contin- 
ued, in Philadelphia, with much tact and abil- 
ity, the populär Journal of which he was the 
editor, called NeaPs Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. There has been no collection of the 
writingsof Mrs. Neal, and they are scattered 
through several of the populär literary mis- 
cellanies to which she has been a contributor. 



THE BRIDE'8 CONFES8ION. 



A sfd d ex thrill passed through my heart, 

Wild and intense — yet not of pain — 
I strove to quell quick-bounding throbs, 

And acanned the sentence o'er again. 
It might have been füll idly penned 

By one whose thoughts from love were free, 
And yet, as if entranced, I read — 

" Thou art most beautiful to me." 

Thou didst not whisper I was loved ; 

There were no gleams of tenderness, 
Save those my trembling heart would hope 

That care'.ess sentence might expreas. 
But while the blinding tears feil fast, 

Until the words I scarce could see, 
There shone, as through a wreathing mist — 

u Thou art most beautiful to me." 

To thee ? — I cared not for all eye«, 

So I was beautiful in thine ! 
A timid star, my feint, sad beams 

Upon thy path alone should shine. 
Oh, what was praise, save from thy lipst 

And love should all unheeded be, 
So I could hear thy bless^d voice 

Say, " Thou art beautiful to me." 

And I have heard those very words — 

Blushing beneath thine earnest gaze — 
Though thou perchance hadst quite forgot 

They had been said in bygone days : 
While clasped hand and circling arm 

Then drew me nearer still to thee, 
Thy low voice breathed upon mine ear — 

" Thou, love, art beautiful to me." 

And, dearest, though thine eye« alone 

May see in me a single grace, 
I care not, so thou e'er canst find 

A hidden sweetness in my face. 
And if, as years and cares steal on, 

Even that lingering light must flee, 
What matter, if from thee I hear — 

« Thou art still beautiful to me !" 



MIDNIGHT AND DAYBREAK. 



I Hin been toasing through the restless night, 
Sleep banished from my pillow, and my brain 
Weary with sense of dull and stifling pain, 

Yearning and praying for the blesscd light 

My Ups moaned thy dear name, beloved one ! 
Yet I have seen thee lying stuT and cold, 
Thy form bound only by the shroud's pure fold, 

For life with all its suflering was done. 

Then agony of lonelineas o'ercame 
My widowed heart ; night would fit emblem seem 
For the evanishing of that bright dream : 

The heavehs were dark, my life henceforth the same; 
No hope— its pulse within my breast was dead. 

Once more I sought the casement Lo ! a ray, 
Faint and uncertain, struggled through the gloom, 
And ahed a misty twilight on the room ; 

Long watched-for herald of the coming day ! 

It brought a thrill of gladneas to my breast 
With claspöd hands and Streaming eyes I prayed, 
Thanking my God for light, though long delayed ; 

And gentle calm stole o'er my wild unrest 

u Oh soul !" I said, " thy boding murmura cease ; 
Though sorrow bind thee as a funeral pall, 
Thy Father's hand is guiding thee through all ; 

His love will bring a true and perfect peace. 
Look upward once again : though drear the night, 
Earth may be darkness, Heav'n will give thee light" 



THE CHURCH. 



Clad in a robe of pure and spotless white, 
The youthful bride with timid step comes fbrth 
To greet the hand to which she plights her troth, 

Her soft eyes radiant with a stränge dclight 

The snowy veil which circles her around 
Shades the sweet face from every gazer's eye, 
And thus enwrapped, she passes calmly by — 

Nor casts a look but on the unconscious ground. 

So should the Church, the bride elect of Heaven- 

Remembering Whom she goeth £>rth to meet 
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EMILY NEAL. 



And with a truth that can not brook deceit 
Holding the faith wbich unto her u given — 
Pass throu^h this world,which claims her for awhile, 
Nor cast about her longing look, nor nnile. 



BLIND! 



aaido— in 



I. 

M Tb« band of Ute Operator vavereti -the Instrument (.aacad 
a oiomenl ah« waa bliad tut Uta." 

Blikd, said you ? Blind for life ! 
T ii but a jest — no, no, it can not be 
That I no more the blesscd light may aee ! 

Oh, what a fearful strife 
Of borrid thought is raging in my mind ! 
I did not hear aright — " For ever blind !" 

Mother, you would not speak 
Aught but the truth to me, your stricken chüd : 
Teil me I do but dream ; my brain is wild, 

And yet my heart is weak. 
Oh, raother ! lold me in a close embraoe — 
Bend down to me that dear, that gentle face. 

I can not hear your voiee ! 
Speak louder, mother. Speak to me, and say 
This frightful dream will quickly pass away. 

Have I no hope, no choiee 1 

Hcaven ! with light has sound, too, from me fled ? 
Call, shout aloud, as if to wake the dead ! 

Thank God ! I hear you now : 

1 hear the beating of your troubled heart ; 
With every wo of rnine it has a part 

Upon my uptarned brow 
The hot teara fall from those dear eyes for me : 
Once more, oh u it true I may not aee 1 

This silence chills my blood. 
Had you one word of comfort, all my fears 
Were quickly banished : faster still the tears, 

A bitter, burning flood, 
Fall on my face, and now one trembling word 
Confirms the dreadful truth my ears have heard ! 

Why weep you t — I am calm : 
My wan lip quivers not — my heart is still. 
My s wollen temples — see, they do not thrill ! 

That word was as a charm ; 
Teil me the worst : all, all I now can bear ; 
I have a fearful strength — that of despair. 

What is it to be blind !— 
To be shut out for ever from the skiea — 
To see no more the «« light of loving eye«"— 

And, as years pass, to find 
My lot unvaried by one passing gleam 
Of the bright woodland or the fiashing stream 1 

To feel the breath of Spring, 
Yet not to view one of the tiny flowers 
That come from out the earth with her soft showers ; 

To hear the bright birds sing, 
And feel, while Ustening to their joyous strain, 
My heart can ne'er know happinees again ! 

Then in the solemn night 
To lie »Jone, while all anear me sleep, 
And fancy fearful forma about me creep : 

Starting in» wild aflhght, 



To know, if true, I couM not hare the power 
To ward off danger in that lonely hour. 

And as my breath came thick 
To feel the hideous darkness round me presa, 
Adding new terror to my lonelineae ; 

While every pulse leaped quick 
To clutch and grasp at the black, stifling air — 
Then sink in Stupor from my wild despair. 

It comes upon me now ! 
I can not breathe ; my heart grows quick and duD ; 
Oh, mother, are your arms about me still — 

Still o'er me do you bow 1 
And yet I care not : better all alone— 
No one to heed my weaknees ahouJd I motu. 

Again ! I will not live. 
Death is no worse than this eternal night — 
Those resting in the grave heed not the light! 

Small comfort can ye give. 
Yea, Death is welcome as my only rriend ; 
In the calm grave my sorrows will have end. 

Talk not to me of hope ! 
Have you not told me it is all in vain — 
That while I live I may not see again 1 

That earth, and the broad scope 
Of the blue heaven — that all things glad and free 
Henceforth are hidden — teil of hope to me 1 

It is not hard to lie 
Calmly and silently in that long sleep ; 
No fear can wake me from that slumber deep. 

8o, mother, let me die : 
I shall be happier in the gentle rest 
Than living with this grief to fill my breast. 

n. 

M God tempere Um wind to Um »bore tanb.**— 3Urm. 

Trawk God that yet I live ! 
In tender merey, heeding not the prayer 
I boldly uttered in my first despair, 

He would not rashly give 
The punishment an erring spirit braved. 
From sudden death in kindness I was saved. 

It was a fearful thought 
That this fair earth had not one p'easure left! 
I was at once of sight and hope bereft. 

My soul was not yet taught 
To bow submissive to the sudden stroke ; 
Its crushing weight my heart had well-nigh broke. 

Words are not that can teil 
The borrid thought that burned upon my brain, 
That came and went with madnees still the same— 

A black and icy spell 
Thatfroze my life-blood,stopp*d my flutteringbreath, 
Was laid upon me — even <( life in death." 

Long, weary months crept by, 
And I refused all comfort; tumed asida, 
Wishing that in my weakneas I had died. 

I uttered no reply, 
But without ceasing wept and moaned, and prayed 
The hand of Death no longer might be stayed. 

I shunned the gase of all : 
I knew that pity dwelt in every look ; 
Pity e'en then my proud heart could not brook; 
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Though darkness as a pall 
Circled me round, each mournful eye 1 fett 
That for a moment od my features dwelt 

You, dearest mother, know . 
I ahrank in sullenness frorn your caress; 
Even your kisses added to distress, « 

For burning teara woald flow 
As you bent o'er me, whispering, " Be calm, 
He who hath wounded holds for thee a bahn." 

Ile did not seem a friend : 
T deemed in wrath the sudden blow was sent 
From a strong arm that never might relent; 

That pain alone would end 
With life — for, mother, then it seem to me 
That long and dreamleas would death's slumber be. 

That blessed illness came : 
My weakened pulse now bounded wild and strong, 
While soon a raging fever burned along 

My worn, exhausted frame ; 
And for the time all knowledge passed away — 
It mattered not that hidden was the day. 

The odor of sweet flowers 
Came stealing through the casement when I woke, 
When the wild fever-epell at last was broke ; 

And yet for many hours 
I laid in dreamy stillness, tili your tone 
Called back the life that seemed for ever down. 

You, mother, knelt in prayer ; 
While one dear hand was resting on my head, 
With sobbing voice, how fervently you plead 

For a strong heart, to bear 
The parting which you feared — " Or, if aha live, 
Comfort, O Father, to the stricken give ! 

" Take from her wandering mind 
The heavy load which it so long hath borne, 
Which even unto death her frame hath worn : 

Let her in mercy find, 
That though the earth she may no longer see, 
Her spirit still can look to Heaven and thee." 

A low sob from me stole : 
A moment more, your arms about me wound, 
My head upon your breast a pillow round ; 

And through my weary soul 
A holy calm came stealing from on high : 
Your prayer was answered — I was not to die. 

Then when the bell's faint chime 
Came floaüng gently on the burdened air, 
My heart went up to God in fervent prayer. 

And, mother, from that time 
My wild thoughts left me, hope retumed once more : 
I feit that happiness was yet in störe. 

Daily new strength was given : 
For the first time since darkness on me feil, 
I passed with more of joy than wonls can teil 

Under the free, blue heaven ; 



I bathed my brow in the cool, gushing spring : 
How much of life those bright drops seemed to bring ! 

I crushed the dewy leaves 
Of the pale violets, and drank their breath — 
Though I had heard that at each fioweret's deata 

A sister blossom grieves. 
I did not care to see their glorious hues, 
Fearing the richer perfume I might lose. 

Then in the dim old wood 
I laid me down beneath a bending tree, 
And dreamed, dear mother, waking dreams of thee. 

I though t how just and good 
The Power that had so gently sealed mine eyes, 
Yet bade new pleasurcs and new hopes arise. 

For now in truth I find 
My Father all his promises hath kept : 
He comforts those who here in sadness wept 

" Eyes to the blind" 
Thou art, O God ! Earth I no longer see, 
Yet trustfully my spirit looks to thee. 



A MEMORY. 

Slow lt fades the misty twilight 

O'er the thronged and noisy town ; 
8torms are gathered in the distance, 

And the clouds above it frown. 
Yet before me leaves sway lightly 

In the hushed and drowsy air, 
And the trees new-clothed in verdure 

Have no summer of despair. 

I have gazed into the darkness, 

Seeking in the busy crowd 
For a form once passing onward 

With a step as firm and proud ; 
For a face upturned in gladness 

To the window where I leaned, 
8miling with an eager welcome, 

Though a step but intervened. 

Even now my cheek is flushing 

With the rapture of that gase, 
And my heart as then beats wildly. 

Oh, the memory of those days 
As a dear, dear dream it cometh, 

Swiftly as a dream it flies ! 
No one springeth now unto me, 

Smiling with such earnest ey 



No one hastens home at twilight, 

Watching for my hand to wave : 
For the form I seek so vainly 

Sleepeth in the ailent grave ; 
And the eyes have smiled in dying 

Blessing me with latest life— 
Oh, my friend ! above the discord 

Of the last, wild, earthly strife. 



^ 



CAROLINE H. CHANDLER. 



The raaiden name of this fine writer was 
Hieskill. She was married several years 
ago to Mr. M. T. W. Chandler, a son of the 
Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, of Philadelphia, 



TO MY BROTHER. 

" Tb« lo*e where Death hath wt hta Mtl. 
Kor age ran rkill, onr nral •taal. 

Kor falttbood di»aTow."— Byrow. 

Wilcome, O brother, to our household meeting, 

Welcome again from o'er the distant sea ; 
Long have we looked for thy familiär greeting, 

Long have we yearned to gaze once more on thee. 
Daily and nightly for thy safe returning 

Have prayers ascended from our watchful hearts, 
When, as before a shrine, for ever b Urning, 

The lamp of love its holy light imparta. 

How have we missed thee in our joy and sorrow ! 

How have we daily marked thy vacant place ! 
How have we fondly sighed for the fair morrow, 

That ahould restore to us thine own dear face ! 
The chain of love hath lost a link without thee — 

And all too slowly runs the golden aand 
Till that sweet time when, circled round about thee, 

Safe in our midst, we may behold thee stand. 

Yet with our welcome mingle strains of sadness 

Unheard before amidst our household mirth ; 
Hushed are the wonted tones of joy and gladness, 

For ever quenched the light upon our hearth. 
The star is hidden from our earnest gaadng, 

SUent the music in the troubled air, 
Yet do we surely kuow, to heaven upraising 

Our eyes all dim with tears, that she is there. 

The Father hath receivcd her into glory — 

The lamb hath refuge found within the fold ; 
And though her life be as an untold story, 

Her death is writ in characters of gold. 
Oh ! little darling, with the tears fast raining, 

And the sick heart a mother only knows — 
I think of thy most patient uncomplaining, 

8ubmissive ever, tili thy sweet life's close ; 

Of all the wealth of thy young heart's devotion — 

Of the last mortal sickness, faint unrest — 
And oh, dread thought, the little hand's last motion, 

Which even in death would clasp me to thy breast ! 
Each censure passed in chastening correction 

Upon thy childish faults, so few and light — 
Each look, each hasty word, with vain reflection, 

Cornea pressing hard upon my heart to-night 

Once more, my solitary vigil keeping, 
I watch beside thee in that silent room ; 
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which is her native city. Her poems have 
appeared from time to time in the United 
States Gazette, and in the Philadelphia mag- 



azmes. 



Counting thy pulse, as the hot blood runs leaping 
Through those young veins, soon quiet in the tomb. 

Once more I mark the dimpled cheek's deep flushing, 
Seen by the dim night-lamp ; onee more thy cry 

Of mortal pain sende with a mighty rushing 
The awful thought that thou must surely die ! 

These are most dread and fearful recollections, 

Ne'er to be blotted out tili life hath fled ; 
Yet are there holy, comforting refiections, 

Which bloom like flowers around the early 
Oh ! to believe, with meekness uncomplaining, 

In the dear mercy of God's loving sway — 
That onr sore loss is her eternal gaining — 

That darkness leadeth but to perfect day. 

Ye find us not the same as when we parted, 

Oh, brother mine ! but weary and way-i 
Ye find us not the same as when we started 

On the dark road of life, in youth's fair 
Then, with a holy and a meek conßding, 

And a fond trust, too lovely to endure, 
We dreamed not of the evil here abiding, 

For to the heart of youth all things are pure. 



The world no longer wears the same gay *>">py 

That shone around it once in life's first yeara, 
And we have learned to mock its idle dreaminga, 

And bathe its brightest hopes with bitter tears. 
Oh ! dreary is that first most sad awaking 

From the sweet confidence of early truth, 
To find Hope's rosy glass, in fragments breaking, 

Reflects no more the visions of our youth ( 

Ah! manyheartshavechangedsincewetwoparted, 

And many grown apart, as time hath sped — 
Till we have almost deemed that the true-hearted 

Abided only with the faithful dead. 
And some we trusted with a fond believing, 

Have turned and stung us to the bosom*« cote; 
And life hath seemed but as a vain deceiving, 

From which we turn aside, heartsick and 



Oh, brother ! this is but a mournral greeting 

With which to hau the wanderer's rerurn ; 
My lay, responsive to my heart*s sad beatinsj, 

Teils but of death — the ashes and the uin. 
Yet must we wait, God's own good time ■'»ding, 

And faithful labor at the task below — 
Till his just hand, the good and ill dividtng, 

Shall change to rature joy our present wo. 
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ELIZA L. SPROAT. 



Miss Sproat is a native and a resident of 
Philadelphia. She is the author of many 
fanciful and brilliant poenis, of which a few 



have recently been prioted in literary miscel- 
lanies. She has wit, delicacy, and a pleas- 
ing vein of sentiment. 



THE PRISONER8 CHILD. 



Tn« dull, chill prison building, 

Oh, what a gloomy sight ! 
It wears in boldcst morning 

The coward scowl of Night. 
The warm, fresh Light approaches, 

And shuddering turn» away : 
Within its shadow looming foul 

No joysome thing will stay. 
Tet thcre 's a light within my cell, 

A lovely light iU walls encloae ; 
My happy child — my daughter pure — 

My wild, wild roee. 

The prison sounds are dreary 

To one who hears tliem long ; 
The murderer talking to himself— 

The drunkard's crazy song. 
My prison-door grates harshly, 

Tt bodes the jailer's scowl ; 
The jailer's dog sleeps all the day, 

To wake at night and howl. 
Tet there is muric in my cell, 

And Joy's own voiee its walls enclose ; 
My heaven-bird — my gladsome girl — 

My wild, wild rose. 

Her mellow, golden accents 

O'erflow the air around, 
As if the joyous sunshine 

Resolved itself to sound. 
8he carola clear at morning, 

And prattles sweet at noon ; 
She sings to rest the weary sun, 

And ringeth op the moon ; 
And when in sleep she visits home, 

(My daoghter knows the angels well,) 
She '11 fearless rouse the awful night, 

Her happy dreams to telL 

Oh, some have many treasures, 

But other I have none ; 
The dear Creator gave me 

My blessings all in one. 
The wealth of many jewels 

It gamered in her eyes ; 
The worth of many loving hearts 

Within her bosom lies ; 
8he's more to me than daily bread, 

And more to me than night's repoee : 
My stai£ my flower, my praise, my prayer — 

My wild, wild rose. 
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A FEW 8TRAY SUNBEAMS. 



Littlb dainty Sunbeams! 

Listen when you please, 
YouMl not hear their tiny feet 

Dancing in the trees : 
All so light and delicate 

Is their golden tread, 
Not a single flower-! eaf 

Such a step may dread. 

Merry, laughing Sunbeams, 

Playing here and there, 
Passing through the rose-Ieaves, 

Flashing everywhere ; 
Through the cottage window, 

In the cottage door, 
Past the green, entangled Tinea, 

On the cottage floor. 

Lovely little Sunbeams, 

Laughing as they played 
Through the flying ringlet« 

Of the cottage maid ; 
Staying but to flush her cheek, 

Darting in their glee 
Down the darkened forest-path, 

O'er the open lea, 
Through the Castle window 

Where, in curtained gloom, 
Sat its lovely mistress 

In her splendid bloom ! 

Oh ye saucy Sunbeams ! 

Could ye dare to spy 
Time's annoying footmarks 

Near a lady's eye 1 
Dare ye flash around her, 

Every line to see, 
Lighting each stray wrinkle up 

In your cruel glee ! 

See ! the witching Sunbeams 

With the wand they hold, 
Turn the earth to emerald, 

And the skies to gold ; 
All the streams are silver 

'Neath their magic rare , 
All the black Jears Night hath shed, 

Gems for kings to wear. 

Beautiful is moonlight, 

Like to Nature*s mind, 
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tA.L.irfiET LISZT. 



Purcly white and bril'iant, 

Coldly, calmly kind : 
Beautiful thy burning stara, 

Like to Nature's soul, 
Rapturous that ever gaze, 

Heavenward as they roll. 
But oh ! the human sunlight, 

Flooding eanh in glee, 
Nature'a living, laughing, kräng, 

Gladsome heart for me ! 



GUONARE. 



Whsrbto ahall I liken thee, 

Holy Guonare 1 
To the wavea that leap so free, 

Or the flowers that smile so fair t — 
Fearless as the bounding wave, 

Meek as any little flower, 
Ood to woman never gave 

More of love with more of power. 

Thou art not a violet, 

Feeblc, shrinking, sweet, and frail ; 
Wrongful »com could never yet 

Cause thy heart to quail. 
Thou art not a sunbright rose, 

Tossing bold her lovely form 
With each brecze that comes and 

Laughing, gaudy, flushed, and warm. 

Thou art like a Uly, standing 

Near the rose's gaudy form : 
Like a pure, cool lily. bending 

Near the rose all flushed and warm. 
Thou art like a great, bright star, 

Shining clearly, calmly forth, 
Through some chasm in a cloud 

Darkly shrouding all the earth. 

Thou art like a rainbow fair, 
Gleaning brightness still frora sorrow^ 



Turning tears to hope-gems rare, 
Show in g still a glad to-morrow. 

Thou hast looked upon the stars 
Till thine eyes are darkly bright, 

Beaming forth in broadest day 
8trange and holy ligbt 

Thou art all a mystery, 

Wondrous Guonare ! 
I could almost fancy theo 

(Looking on thine eys so rare) 
Some mistaken spirit, landing 

On this shore of care and cmrk — 
One of God's white angels, standing 

In a world of dark. 

Maiden, dost thou never blush ? 

Woman, dost thou never weep t 
Hold sad talks with Night and Care, 

White God's happy sleep ? 
Dost thou never teach thy brow 

A wreath of glowing smiles to wear, 
To hide the crown of thorns below, 

Calm-eyed Guonare 1 

Passion hath no charm 

To Iure thy heavenward eye ; 
Care and 8in but look on thee, 

And pass in wonder by. 
Thou hast surely brought to earth 

Charms to keep thee pasaion-free 
Mcmories of thy heaven-birth 

And thine immortality. 

Or, roayhap the angels fair, 

Sporting in their raptured glee, 
When thy soul to earth waa lent, 

Then forgot to proner thee 
Drink firom that dim, awful river, 

Alway since to roortals given, 
Where the earth-doomed soul for ever 

Loses sight of heaven. 



HARRIET LISZT. 



Miss Harriet Winslow, a native of Port- 
land, in Maine, was married in 1848 to Mr. 
Charles Liszt, of Pennsylvania, and they have 



since resided in Boston. Mrs. Liszt ia the au» 
thor of a few beautiful poems, the great er n um- 
her of which have been printed in the annuals. 



WHY THIS LONOING? 



Wht this longing, thus for ever sighing 

For the far off, unattained, and dim ; 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 

Offers up its low, perpetual hymn 1 
Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 

All thy restless yearning it would still : 
Leaf, and flower, and laden bee, are preaching 

Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 
Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 

Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw ; 
If no ailken cord of love hath bound thee 



To some little world through weal or wo; 
Tf no dear eyes thy fond love can bright« 

No fond voiees answer to thine own ; 
If no brother's sorrow thou canst Hghten 

By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 
Not by deeds that win the crowd's appla 

Not by works that give thee world-renown ; 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted cross e s, 

Canst thou win and wear the immortal 
Daily struggling, though unloved and knety, 

Every day a rieh reward will give ; 
Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 

And truly loving, thou canst truly Kve. 
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JULIET H. L. CAMPBELL. 




Miss Juliet H. Lewis, now Mrs. Camp- 
bell, is a daughter of the Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
President of the second judicial district of 
Pennsylvania. At an early age she distin- 
guished herseif as a writer of poetry ; and 
since her marriage, to Mr. James H. Camp- 
bell, a member of the bar of Pottsville, on 
the seventh of June, 1843, she has been a 
frequent contributor, of both prose and verse, 
to the magazines and annuals. During many 
years of her maiden life she was an only 
child, and, without companions of her own 
age, was in constant association with her 
parents. She frequently accompanied her 
father on his professional and judicial jour- 
neys ; and I remember meeting her at West 



Point, in her fourteenth or fifteenth year, 
while Judge Lewis was discharging the 
duties of an official visiter to the Military 
Academy there. She had then a reputation 
for genius, and a few exhibitions of her pre- 
cocious powers had caused her to be ranked 
with the Davidsons, who were then subjects 
of much con versa tion. Judge Lewis is a 
Student of 

** The old and antique rhyme," 
and a poet of no mean powers ; and to the 
peculiar nature of her filial relations, and her 
consequent intimacy with many persons of 
eminent abilities and dignified character, she 
owes the early development of her capacities 
and her accurate knowledge of the world. 



DREAMS. 



Maxt, oh man ! are the wild dreams beguiling 
Thy spirit of ita restlessness, and ever/ 
Thou maheat onward, aome new prizipursning, V 
Like the road wavea of a relentless river. 1 * 

First love, the morning aun of thy exiatence, 
Enchants thy path with glories and with bliaa : 
Oh linger ! for the ahadowy hereafter 
Hath naught to offer that can equal thia. 

Linger, and revel in thy first young dreaming, 
The höhest that can thrill thy yearning heart — 
Hnaband the preciouB moments, the brief feeling 
Of youthful ecstasy will soon depart 
Seek not to win too soon that which thou loveat, 
When winning will but break the magic spell : 
Love on, but seek not, strive not — the attainment 
Will cloy thy fickle heart, thy dream dispel. 

Vain is the warning ! Death as soon will listen 
To the beseechings of his stricken prey ; 
Or Time will tarry when the cowering nations 
Shrink fronyfheir desolatiog destiny ! \|/ 

Thou art aa^fierce as Fate In thy pursuing— ry 
Thou art impetuous as thfe flight of Time ; 
And didst thou love a star, thy mad preauming 
Would seek to grasp it, though thou thus ahouldst 
break th' eternal chime. 

And now Ambition, like a radiant angel, 
Attracts thy vision and enchains thy thought : 
Ambition is thy god, and thou art laying 
Thy all before the inaatiate Juggernaut ; 
The health, the strength, which crowned thy youth 
with gkvry, 



The friends who loved thee in thy early day, 
The clinging love which once thy bosom cherished— - 
All these are cast, like worthleas weeds, away. 

Take now the prize for which thou 'st madly bar- 
tered, 
Thy firet, best treasurea ; and in lonely grief 
Enjoy Farne' s emptiness, and, broken hearted, 
Feed on the poison of thy laurel leaf ; 
Then, sated, turn in bitter disppointment 
From the applause of Flattery'a fawning troop, 
And curse, within thy cheated heart's recessea, 
Ambition's demon, and thyself his dupe ! 

These are the visions of thy youth and manhood : 
With disappointment wilt thou grow more sage 1 
Alas, more grovelling yet, and more degrading, 
Is avarice, the sordid dream of age ! 
When all the joya of summer have departed, 
And life is stripped alike of birds and bloom, 
Tis sad to see Age, in his dotage, treaaure 
The withered leaves beaide his yawning tomb ! 

Yes, many are thy dreams, while gentle wonian 
Hath but one vision, and it ia of thee ! 
Faith, hope, and charity, (moat Christian graces,) 
In her meek bosom dwell, a trinity 
Combined in unit ; and an earthly godhead, 
Whose name is Love, deraands her worahipfiing : 
And she, e'en as the Hindoo to his idol, 
The blind devotion of her heart doth bring ; 
And when her god of clay hath disappointed, 
Earth can enchant no more — she looks above, 
Laying her cruahed heart on her Savior'a bowom: 
Love was her beaven, now Heaven ia her love. 
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NIGHT-BLOOMING FLOWEBS. 
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Faib buda ! I've wandered day by day 

To thie aequestered spot, 
That I might catch your earliest amilea, 

And yet ye open not 
The morning mists are acattered now, 

No cloud ia in the aky ; 
The sun, like a benignant king, 

8mile8 from hia throne on high, 
White birda, in gushing melody, 

Are oftering homage up ; 
And siater flowera, beneath hia gaze, 

Ope wide each fragile cup : 
Why ahut ye then your incenae in, 

And hide your lovelineas, 
As though you may not share their joy 

Beneath the sun's caress 1 

Now wake ye ! 'tia the sunset hour, 

The day king has gone down — 
Tet still upon the mountain's top 

Ia aeen hia brilliant crown * 
Awake ye ! if its gleaming gema, 

Its banda of giittering gold, 
Its gloriou8, lifelike radiance, 

Departing, ye 'd behold. 
The river'a touched with glowing light, 

And rolla a crimaon fiood, 
While heaven's blush haa lent its huea 

Unto the leafy wood : 
Still are you folded to your dreama 1 

Bright must thoae viaiona be, 
If they surpasa the gorgeouaneaa 

Of hearenVpageantry 1 



And alumber rests hia balmy wing 

Upon the weary earth ; 
When all the ties that bind the aoul 

To worldlineaa are riven — 
Then heartfelt prayera, like loosened bin 

Will wing their way to heaven. 
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Good night !\the atara are gemming heaven, 

And seem like angcla* eyea, 
Resuming now their ailent watch 

Within the far-off akiea ; ) 
They nightly on their buming thronet, 

Like guardian spirits keep 
Familiär vigil o'er the world, 

Wrapt in its aolemn aleep ; 
And tenderly they gaze on ua, 

Thoae children of the air, 
White every ray they send to you 

8ome meaaage aeema to bear, 
That stirs you to the inmoat core : 

You thrill beneath their beama, 
And start and tremble wildly, like 

Ambition in hia dreama. 

Now, lo ! ye burat your emerald bonds, 

And ope your languid eyea, 
And apread your lovelineaa befbre 

Thoae dwellera of the akiea ; 
While incenae from your graterol haarte 

Like prayer aacenda to heaven, 
And kindly dew and starry light 

Are anawering bleasings given. 
« Ask and ye ahall receive," you aeem 

To whisper to my heatt, 
And move me in your worsbipping 

To take an active part 
Hweet teachera ! 't ia an hour for prayer, 

When huahed are sounda of mirth, 



A STORY OF SUNRISE. 



Whbbi the old cathedral towera, 

With its dimly lighted dorne, 
Undemeath its morning ahadow 

Neatlea my belovtfd home ; 
When the aummer morn ia breaking 

Glorioua, with its golden beama, 
Through my open latu'ced window 

Matin music wildly streama. 
Not the peal of deep-toned organ 

Smites the air with ringing aound — 
Not the voice of singing maiden 

Sighing softer music round ; 
Long ere theae have hailed the morning, 

Ia the myatic anthem heard, 
Wildly, fervently, oulpouring 

From the boaom of a bird. 
Every morn he takea hia Station 

On the croas which crowna the apire, 
And with heaven-born inapiration, 

Yenta in voice hia boaom's fire ; 
Every morn when light and ahadow, 

8truggling, blend their gold and gray, 
From the croas, midway to heaven, 

Streama hia holy melody. 
Like the aummons from the turrete 

Of an eastern moaque it aeema : 
" Come to prayer, to prayer, ye faithrul ! T 

Echoea through my morning dreama. 
Heedrul of the invitation 

Of the pioua measenger, 
Lo ! I join in meek devotion 

With so lone a worshipper. 
And a gushing, glad thankagiving 

From my inmoat heart doth thrill, 
To our Ever Friend in heaven, 

As our blent glad voicea trilL 
Then the boy who rests beaide me 

Softly opea hia starry eyea, 
Toaaea back bis Streaming ringlet«, 

Gazea round in swect surpriae. 
He, though sleeping, feit the radiance 

Struggling through the curtained glooi 
Heard the wild, harmonioua hymning 

Break the atillnesa of my roora : 
Theae delicioualy commingled 

With the rapture of hia dreama, 
And the heaven of which I've told bim 

On hia childish vision gleama. 
Guardian aeraphs, viewleaa apirita, 

Brooding o'er the enchanted air, 
Pause, with folded winga, to listen 

To the liapings of hia prayer ; 
Up, to the recording angel, 

When their ward on earth ia dooe, 
They will bear the guileU 

Of my infruifs oriaon ! 



ELISE JUSTINE BAYARD. 



Miss Bayard, a daughter of one of the 
few old historical families of New York who 
still preserve fortune and position, has, by a 
few brilliant lyrics published in the maga- 
zines, revived attention to a name which 
figures in the early provincial annals of her 
oative State, and which in later times was 
prominent among the commercial notabilities 
of the city of her birth. A lady of leisure, 
fortune, and general accomplishment, is not 
likcly to bestow any very severe study upon 
the art of poetry ; but the amateur votary in 
this instance has shown a vigor of thought, 



emotion, and expression, in some of her pro« 
ductions, which gives the highest promise of 
what she may accomplish, sbould she devote 
her fine intelligence to literature. 

The following poems were first printed 
in the Literary World, and Miss Bayard has 
published a few more in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine and in other miscellanies. Among 
her compositions that have been circulated 
in manuscript are some, of a more ambitious 
character, that would vindicate higher enco- 
miums than will here be adventured upon 
her abilities. 



A FUNERAL CHANT FOR THE 
OLD YEAR. 



Tis the death night of the solemn Old Year! 
And it calleth firom its shroud 
With a hollow voice and loud, 
But aerene : 
And it saith, " What have I given, 
That hath brought thee aearer Heaven 1 
Dost thou wecp, as one forsaken, 
For the treasures I have taken 1 
Standest thou beside my hearae 
With a blessing or a curae ? 
Is it well with thee, or woree, 
That I have been V 

Tis the death night of the solemn Old Year! 
The raidnight shades that fall — 
Thcy will serve it for a pall, 
In their gloom : 
And the roisty vapors crowding 
Are the withered coree enshrouding ; 
And the hlack clouds looming off in 
The far sky, have plumed the coffin : 
But the vaults of human souls» 
Whcre the memory unrolls 
All her tear-besprinkled scrolls, 
Are its toinb ! 

TU the death night of the solemn Old Year ! 
The moon hath gone to weep, 
With a mourning still and deep, 
For her los* : 
The stare dare not assemble 
Through the murky night to tremble ; 
The naked trees are groaning 
With an awful, mystic moaning; 
Wings sweep upon the air, 
Which a solemn measage bear, 



And hosts, whose bannen wear 
A crowncd cross ! 

Tis the death night of the solemn Old Year! 
Who make the funeral train, 
When the queen hath ceased to reign ? 
Who are here 
With the golden crowns that follow, 
All invested with a halo t 
With a splendor transitory 
8hines the mid night from their glory ; 
And the pean of their song 
Rolls the aisles of space along — 
But the left hearts are less streng, 
For they were dear ! 

Tis the death night of the solemn Old Year ! 
With a dull and heavy trcad, 
Tramping forward with the dead, 
Who come last 1 
Lingering with their faces groundward, 
Though their feet are marching onward, 
They are shricking — they are calling 
On the rocks in tones appalling : 

But Earth waves thera from her view, 
And the God-light dazzles through — 
And they shiver, as spare do, 
Bcfore the blast ! 

'Tis the death night of the solemn Old Year! 
We are parted from our place 
In her motherly embrace, 
And are alone ! 
For the infant and the stranger, 
It is sorrowful to change her : 
She hath checred the night of mourning 
With a promise of the dawning ; 
She hath shared in our deltght 
With a gladness true and bright : 
Oh ! we need her joy to-night — 
But she ia gone ! 
331 
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ON FINDING THE KEY OF AN OLD 

PIANO. 



Unlock, unlock the ßhrines of memory, 
And bid her many keys their voices send 

TJp in the nlent hour unto me. 
Speak ! that the tones of other years may lend 

Their vanished harmonies and lost romanoe 

To days immersed in gloom and dissonance. 

Thou, who the while unconscious played thy part, 
And called fair music from her sUent cell 

To echo murmurs from the gushing heart, 
Come ! wake once more the departed spell : 

I fain would hear of things and thoughts again, 

Which mingled oflen with the stealing strain. 

Hark ! it comes creeping on : it is an air 
Füll of stränge wailing — mournfully profound ; 

Some music-spirit moaning in despair, 
Prisoned in that sweet barrier of sound : 

And yet, methinks " might I a captive be, 

If thus environed in captivity !" 

And shadowy forma around the instrument 
Corac closely pressing, whispering low words 

That keep tiine with the music, redolent 
Of deep vibrations in the hidden cbords 

That round the heart their burried measure keep, 

And sway its pulse« with resistless swcep. 

Voice of the voiceless ! Graves give up their dead, 
And at thy word departed echoes ring, 

Familiär carols from the lips that fled 
Long weary years ago, with fatal wing, 

Unto the silent regions of ihe tomb, 

And died away there in its hollow gloom. 

Hu eh ! other instrumenta are creeping in 
To perfect the concordance of the whole, 

And well remembered voiees now begin 
To bear on wings invisiblc my soul. 

My own ! amongst them I can hear my own — 

Alas ! 'tis almost a forgotten tone ! 

Was it eve dark'ning o'er the pleasant room, 
When the soft breezes of the summer night 

Breathed through its atmosphere a faint perfume, 
Or when the autumn's crimson fire-light 

Glowed upon every brow — thou still wert there, 

Wreck of departed days, with many an air. 

Joyous or sorrowful — profound or wild — 
Swiftly thy sweepitig chords gave out their tones, 

Light as the laughter of a sinless child — 
Deep as the anguish told in captive moans — 

Smooth as the flow of rivers to the sea — 
(irregulär as dark insanity. \ 

There have been hands that are beneath the mould, 
(I seem to feel their chillness in thy touch) — 

Eyes, wept the while they moved, that now are cold 
As this impassive metal : yet are such 

The things that bind us nearest, move us most, 

And leave a hopeleas voice when they are lost 

Now, stranger hands across those keys will run, 
And other walls for other groups Surround, 

nnd stranger eyes look lovingly upon 
The unoonscious mover of the realm of sound : 



That realm, once sacred, my sweet hörne, to Uwe, 
And ever sacred to my memory. 

But thou, impassive thing, thus severed wide 
From thy sole wealth in those harmonious waves, 

Another empire be thine own beside : 
Be thou the pass-key to the spirit cavea, 

Thou the deliverer of their captive throng, 

The portal spirit of the gab.« of song. 



% 



SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 

That pale and shadowy beauty, 

It haunts my vision now : 
The genius radiating 

From the dazzling marble brow — 
The high and saintly fervor, 

The meek and childlike faith, 
The trusttng gl a nee, which sayeth 
More than mortal accent saitb : 
They haunt me when the night-winds sweO, 
And daylight can not break their spell. 

I see the blue eye shining 

Through the lashes as they fall, 
An inward glory speaking 

To the inward life of all — 
A ray that was iliumined 

At the far celestial light, 
And burns through miat and shadow, 

A beacon ever bright, 
Serene, seraphic, and sublime, 
And changeless with the flight of time. 

A faint, transparent rose-light 

Is trembling on the check, 
And lingering on the pale lip — 

A glow that seems to speak : 
Itfwavers like the taper ) 

Dim lit at forest shrine, 
When night-winds whisper to it : 

It breathes of the Divine, 
With its ethereal mystery, 
Too fragile of the earth to be. 

Her gra.ee is as a shadow — 

As undefinable ; 
Wedded to every motion thus, 

And rarely beautiful. 
Untaught, and all unconscious, 

It hath a voice to me 
Which eloquently speaketh 

Of inward harmony : 
Of Soul and 8ense together swayed— 
To the First Soul an offering made. 

That pale and shadowy beauty, 
It seemed an inward thing — 
A spiritual vision — 

A cbaste imagining : 
Not all in form or feature 

The fairy phantom dwelt, 
But, like the air of heaven, 
Was yet less seen than feit — 
A presence the true heart to move 
To praise, and prayer, and holy love. 
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THE 6EA AND THE 80VERBIGN. 



H h Mid that aft*r th« deatb of Piinc« William. e1d*«t mm of Henry I., 
kia( of EncUmJ, wbo *»a» wrrcked off Um c<Mut of fformaadjr, Um 
moaarch «u aevei acen to uzuie mora. 



Opex, je ruthless waves ! 
Open the mouths of your uncounted graves, 

To swallow up a king ! 

It is no common thing : 
A kingdora in one man incarnated 
Goes down to hold his court among your dead ! 

Je weis lie fathoms down 
To glisten, set in crystal, on his crown ; 

A coral carcanet 

An insect realm may set 
(A baubie that a king were proud to wear) 
Upon his marble throat, all sliff and bare. 

Uuild him an amber throne, 
And deck it well with many a burning stone; 

And let his footstool be 

The lapis Iazuli ; 
And hang his hall with stalactites, whose sheen 
May make a daylight in the submarine. 

An argosy of pearls 

May gÜHtcn in his waving yellow curla : 
I ween no wcalthier prince 
ilath swayed a kingdom, since 

The silver was as du«t in Judah's street, 

Troddcn by Solomon's imperial feet. 

Out bursts the ancient Sea 
With bitter merriment in mockery : 

*' Take thou," ehe saith, " the gern 

To deck thy diadem — 
The hidden riches of my caves be thine ; 
I have thy treasure — pay thyself in mine ! 

44 The pomp is bootless now, 
A gemmod tiara for that fleshless brow ! 

Thcre is no need of thrones 

For those enamelled bones; 
Of daylight for those hollow, sightless eyes! 
I rob not : take thou booty for my prize." 

Therc is a broken groan, 
A wail of sorrow from a kingly throne; 

There is a human heart 

Of which he was a part 
Whom thou hast swallowed, thou devouring Sea ! 
A father's heart and cry of agony ! 

For him thy gifU are brought — 
For him thinc ores with eunning skiil are wrought 

He orily cries aloud : 

u I crave but for a shroud ! 
Oh Ocean, pitiless, relentless one ! 
Thy riches keep : give back, give back my son ! 

44 Could I but see my child 

In death, my bitter anguish were more mild ; 

His buried form unseen 

Stands day and me between— 

My vision blinds, my soul, my reason warps ; 

Ocean ! I would but once behold his corpse !" 

Day laughs out on the sky 
With the glad brightness of her waking eye ; 
In the all-blessed Spring 
Earlh is a happy thing ; 



Yea, on her face the false and murderous 8ea 
Wears smiles of peace : but never sraileth bi ! 

The aitar shows the bride 
Füll of meek gladneas by her lover's aide ; 

And childhood's sweet caxess 

Betokens happiness ; 
Nay, weary age in infant purity 
Finds cause for smiles : but never smileth he ! 

Folly forgets her chime, 
Awed by that sorrow reverend and sublime ; 

Forgets Joy to be glad ; 

Forgets Grief to be sad ; 
Smiles teil him, " Gone !" and at his Coming flee. 
What lip dare smile— for never smileth he ! 

The dead man all the while 
Lies with the horrid scmblance of a smile 

Parting his hollow skull ; 

And glad and beautiful 
His angel in a new felicity 
Smiles from the skies : but never smileth he ! 



WORSHIP. 



Lote ! for the true heart's sacred love is ita Crea- 
tor'« will ! 
His glorious law of sympathy it labors to 

fulfil : 
So work out in its smaller sphere, with roithful dili- 

gence, 
The mighty, universal schemes of his omnipo- 

tence. 
Love ! if ye can not learn to love your brother whom 

ye see, 
How shall ye grow in faith toward the unseen 

Deity? 
A true heart's love is worship. Indirectly it is 

praise, 
And prayer: for piety is not to eultivate one 

phase 
Of this anomalous being, with its wide capa- 

city — 
Its vast illimitable ränge of power and fan- 

tasy: 
The length, the breadth, the height, the depth, of 

this which we call man, 
God hath made this to worship him, as nothing 

narrow can : 
Universality of gifts upon one creature shed, 
And to the Benefactor's praise shall all save one 

be dead 1 
Mind, soul, heart, strength, all eise of good, of rieh 

and beautiful, 
Lavished upon the human frame, yet every sense 

bedull 
Save one ! one only live to him of all this glorious 

tower? — 
Forbid it, Honor, Truth ! No ! work is piety of 

power; 
Genius is piety of mind ; Love piety of heart; 
Religion piety of soul. It will not serve to part 
These elements of worship, and then blasphemoue- 

ly give 
The mutilated corpse to Him through whom the 

whole must live. 



LUCY LARCOM. 



Miss L arcom is a native of Massachusetts, 
and was for severe! years employed in one 
of the factories at Lowell. She has been a 
frequent contributor to the Lowell Offering, 
for the early volumes of which she wrote a 
series of parables that attracted much atten- 
tion. She is now a teacher in Illinois, but 
continues to write for this interesting peri- 
odical, which illustrates so beautifully the 
character, taste, and abilities, of the New 
England operatives. Mr. Whittier, in refer- 
ring to some of her poems, observes : " That 
they were written by a young woman whose 
life has been no long holyday of leisure, but 



one of toil and privation, does not ind 
hance their intrinsic merit, but it lend 
an interest in the ey es of those who, li 
selves, long to see the cords of caste l 
and the poor niceties of aristocratic 
siveness, irrational and unchristian 
where, but in addition ridiculous in : 
try like ours, vanish before the true i 
of mind — the natural graces of a goo 
and a useful life — the self-sustained 
of a spirit superior to the folly of acc< 
labor degradation, and usefulness a ca 
and which can not count as common t 
clean the du lies which God has sanct 



BLISHA AND THE ANGBL8. 



The cheerful sunbeams hastened up the east, 
Chasing the gray mists to the mountain-topa, 
And morning burst upon Gilboa'a hüls. 
The playful kida were leaping o'er the craga ; 
The little happy birds, that all night long 
In the dry clefts had found a nestling-place, 
Were flying sunward, singing hymna of praiae ; 
And from the green, awakening vales aroae 
The sound of bleating herds and lowing kine. 
Elisha's servant, iasuing early forth 
To the day's needful toil, with vigoroua step 
Trod a worn path that wound among the rocka. 
He paused to gaze upon the enlivening scene, 
And hear the harmony of Nature'a joy, 
And blees the God of morning. 

Suddenly 
A flash of Kght unusual strack his eye : 
Half doobting, he beheld a line of apears 
And burniahed shielda, that from a neighboring hill 
In mocking aplendor threw the aunlight back ; 
And aaw, stretched far around, a circle wide 
Of rieh war-chariots, while horsemen armed 
Crowded each mountain-pass and deep defile. 
Too well he knew the terrible array — 
The Asayrian hott, his master's foea and hia ! 
Fear, like an inward demon, blanched hia cheek, 
ßtared from hia eye, and shook hia nerveless limbs. 
Poor, feeble man ! why, e'en the little birds, 
That aung so blithely o'er the frightnil chaama, 
Had taoght him atronger confidence than this. 
Tet, weak aa he, how often we forget 
That in our great All-seeing FathePa aight 
We are worth more than aparrowa ! 

Back he turaed 
Unto the prophet's dwelling, nor did reat 



Till, faint with terror, at his feet he feil 
The man of God upon his threshold stood 
His forehead bared unto the Streaming Hg 
And inspiration beaming from his eye. 
Doth he not tremble 1 Nay ; the cedar-ti 
That Stands in unmoved grandeur at his i 
Is not more firm than he. Calmly he sca 
The panoply of war before him spread, 
As 'twere a flock reposing in the shade. 
He hears his prostrate servant'a stifled cry 
" Alas, my master ! how shall we escape ? 
How foolish must such fright have seemed 
Whose eyes the Lord had opened ! Should 1 
To speak a soothing word, and lull his fea 
If man might e'er be proud, 'twas surely 
Who had been singled out from common 
To be an oracle unto his kind. 
His was the dignity sublime of one 
Who feels divinity within him burn, 
And thinks the thoughts and speaks the v 
But haugbtiness belongs to narrow aoula, 
And wisdom is too godlike to be proud. 
Elisha owned himself of kindred du st 
With that frail trembler. Mildly he repli« 
" Fear thou no more ; for lo ! a mightier 1 
Than all yon heathen host, is on our aide. 
" But where V* the servant's doubtful gla 

quires. 
The prophet answered not, but clasped hü 
Looked up to heaven, and prayed in tones s 
" Lord, open thou his eyes, that he may « 
How changed the scene ! theae rocks, Üx 
Opaque and dull beneath the azure aky, 
Are robed in glory that outshines the sun, 
Embattled legions gird the prophet round 
With blazoned banncreand heaven-temper« 
Horses and chariots, in whose fiery sheen 
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Vhß pomp of Syria's army but appeara 
Ciike a dim candle in the noonday blaze : 
K*he mount is fall of angels ! 

Biest were we, 
When every earthly proepect is shut in. 
And eil our mortaJ helpers disappear, 
If, with Faith's eye undimmed and opened wide, 
We might behold the blesscd angel-troop 
Which God, our God, has promised ahall encamp 
Round those wbo fear his name. Our sickly doubts, 
rhat flit like foul night-ravens o'er our souls, 
l¥ou!d hush their screams and fly before the dawn ; 
ind we should learn to fear no eril thing, 
Uid in Adversity's grim gaze could smile. 

Sometimes, when wandering in a labyrinth 
rVhence we can find no clue, and all is dark, 
Ve wonder why our spirits do not die. 
'erhape in secret bowed, some holy soul 
Jttera for us the prophet's kind request ; 
Lud we, though dimly, are allowed to aee 
rhe prints of angels' feet along the road ; 
Vnd our hearts, beating lightly, follow on 
Ifter the steps that sound before, albeit 
Jncertain whose they are, though we are sure 
)f a safe outlet from the tangled way. 

Father of Spirits ! Savior of our souls ! 
L*et heavenly guides go with us down life's way ; 
\nd when we come unto that river's brink 
Upon whose other bank in light and love 
We shall be as the angels — then we know 
rhou wilt be near us, though this earthborn clay, 
ährinking in mortal terror from the plunge 
Which shall release its tenant unto bliss, 
Way with foreboding clouds obscure our faith 
And hide thy presence. Oh ! hear now one prayer 
Which then our hearts may be too faint to breathe : 
u Lord, open thou our eye«, that we may aee !" 



THE BUENING PRAIRIE. 

Evenifo throws her dusky mantle 

O'er the boundless, grassy sea ; 
Here and there, like ships at anchor, 

In the moonlight Stands a tree ; 
While the stars that nightly travel 

O'er the highway of the skies, 
Bend upon earth's weary pilgrima 

Still and clear their earnest eye*. 

Now the constellations brighten : 

Like a stern and warlike lord, 
Bright Orion leads the pageant — 

He of gleaming belt and sword. 
In his wake glide forth the Pleiads ; 

By the pole-star leaps the Bear ; 
Down the star-paved road in silence 

Rides the Lady in her Chair ! 



But behold ! an earthly glimmer 

Rises 'neath the starry beam ; 
Far along the prairie's border 

How the ruddy fringes stream ! 
See the red flamcs darting forward, 

Sparkling through the withered grast, 
While the lurid smoke uprolling 

Stains the azure as they pass. 

Who the distant blaze enkindled 7 

Can it be some savage clan 
Flinging out the winged wildfire 

To afiright the pale-faced man 1 
Nay : for Mississippi's water 

Speeds no sachem's light canoe, 
And beside the dark Missouri 

Are the Indiana' wigwams few. 

T is the farmer's mighty besom : 

Thus he sweeps the fertile piain — 
Lays it bare unto the baptism 

Of the soften in g vemal rain. 
Where the billowy flame is rolling, 

Shall a warmer sun behold 
Yerdant pastures richly laden, 

Harvesta tinged with wavy gold. 

Brighter visions burst upon me ; 

For the dear enchantress, Hope, 
Bids me look into the future 

Through her magic telescope. 
Lo ! a glorious blaze ascending — 

Purer, loftier doth it grow, 
Every ridge and swell revealing, 

Soflened in the mellow glow. 

Tis the central fire of Freedom, 
Lighted on the nation's heart : 
Cynosure of happy millions, 

Fadeless peace its rays impart ; 
Truth and Love, their white wings waving, 

Sit and fan it all day long, 
And to meet its warrath and brightness 
Ever pours a grateful throng. 

Let it blaze ! The Pilgrim's watch-fire, 

Kindled first on Plymouth rock, 
Must not die upon the prairies, 

Nor with fitnil flickeringa mock. 
Every lowly cabin window 

8hall reflect its steady light, 
And beyond the red horizon 

It shall make the country bright 

Then the gazers of the nations, 

And the watchers of the skies, 
Looking through the coming ages 

Shall behold, with joyful eyea, 
In the fiery track of Freedom 

Fall the mild baptismal rain, 
And the ashes of old Evil 

Feed the Future's golden grain. 
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"EDITH MAY." 



" Edith May w is a name bestowed, I be- 
lieve, by Mr. N. P. Willis, upon one of the 
most brilliant of our younger pocts. She is 
a native and uutil recently was a resident of 
Philadelphia ; but for three or four years her 
home has been in " the most secluded part 
of Pennsylvania, on ihe borders of a small 
lake, in one of lhar state's most romantic 
neighborhoods." The character of her ge- 
nius will be seen in her Count Julio, which 
was written when she was but sevenleen 
years of a<*e; and the critical reader will 
feel as much hope as pleasure as he sees in 
its splendid blossoming promise of future 
fruits witli which few of the produetions of 
female genius can be compared. 



Her dramatic power, Observation of li/e, 
imagination, fancy, and the easy and naturtl 
flow of her verse, which is nowhere marred 
by any blemish of imperfect taste, en title this 
very youthful poet to a place in the common 
estimation inferior to none oecupied by wri- 
ters of her years. And there are scattered 
through her poems gleams of an intelligence 
which they do not fully disclose, and felici- 
ties of expression betraying a latent power 
greater than is exerted, so that we are not 
authorized to reeeive what she has aecom- 
plished, brilliant as it is, as a demonstratioQ 
of the entire character and force of her fac- 
ulties. 



COUNT JULIO. 

Mid piles beneath whose firetted cornices 
Echo still babbles of a glorious past, 
Dwelt Julio, the miser. Nobly born, 
Rcared amid palaces, and trained frorn youth 
To the gay viecs of a liberal age, 
How camc it now, that ycar on year sped on 
To leave the proud count in his silent halls, 
Hoarding the gold onee lavished 1 

Young and fair, 
The haughtiest noble of the Roman court, 
The State liest of the high born thron? that graced 
Its princely revcls, he had left the feast, 
Bidding the bright wine that he quaffed in parting, 
Be to him thence aecursed. Nevcrmore 
Checked he his courser by the Tiber*« bank, 
Nor Struck the sweet chords of his lute, nor trod 
Glad meaaures with the hright-Hpped Roman dames; 
And from Üie iintcls of his banquet-hall 
The spider balanced on its gossamer thread, 
Dust heaped the silken couches, and where swept 
Golden-fringed curtains to the chequered floor, 
The rat gnawed silent'y, and gray moths fed 
On the rieh produce of the Asian loom. 
Men shunned his threshold, and his palace doors 
Greaked on their rusty hinge«. Prince and peasant 
Alike turned coldly at his Coming step ; 
The very beggar, that at noontide lay 
Basking 'ncath sunlight in the quiet street, 
Ötretched not his hand forth as the miser passed. 

He cared not for their scorn. Man's breath to him 
Was like the wind that sweeps the scathpd oak 
And finds no leaf to flutter ! Fate had left 
Only two things on earth for him to love — 
The gold he heaped, and the fair, raotherless child, 



Who by his aide grew up to womanhood : 
And thete he worshipped, loathing all things eise. 
His conch was rüder than a cloistered monk's— 
Bianca' s head was pillowed upon down ; 
His fare was scanty and his raiment coarae, 
Bat she was clad like prince«. and her board 
Heaped with the costliest viands. From the worid 
He shrank abhorrent, but Bianca shone 
Proudest and fairest in a brilliant court. 
Her youth had been most lonely. By bis aide 
To watch the piling of the golden heaps 
He told so greedily ; to play alone 
In gardens where no hand had put aside 
The flowere and weeds, that in one tangled woof 
Hung o'er the fountain's dusty bed, and crept 
Round the tall porticoes ; perchance to sit 
Hour after hour all silent at his feet, 
Twining her small arms and her baby throat 
With the rare treasures that his caskets held — 
Rubiet, and pearls, and flashing carcanets, 
Her costly playthings— all companionleas, 
These were her childish pastimes. Years wore on, 
Till the dose dawn of perfect womanhood 
Flushed in her cheek and brightened in her eye— 
And the girl learned to know how fair the face 
Those dingy walls had cloistered from the sun; 
To bear her head more proudly, and to step, 
If not so lightly, with a gracelier tread. 
Love-songs were framed for her ; her midnight reit 
Was broken by the sound of silver lutea, 
And the young gsllants caracoled their steedf 
Gayly at eve beneath her balcony. 

8he went forth to the worid, and carelees Ups 
Told her the shame that was her heritage, 
And scornful fingers pointed as she passed 
To the rare jewels and the broidered robea 
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That decked the mi&eVsdaughter ; envious tongoes 
Gilded anew the half-forgotten tale, 
And it became the marvel of all Rome : 
Thus, tili the diadem of gems and gold 
Bumed on her white brow like a circling flame, 
And ahe went writhing hörne, to weep— to loathe 
The sordid parent who had broaght this blight 
Upon the joyous promise of her youth ! 

It was the still noon of a summ er night, 
When the young countess from her father's roof 
Fled — with a noble of the Roman court 
Morn came, and through the empty corridors, 
The balconies, the gardens, the wide hall», 
In vain they sought her. Noon passed by, and then 
The truth was guessed, not spoken ! Silently 
Count Julio trod the marble staircases, 
And pausing by the door that once was her», 
8tood a brief moment, and then, pressing on, 
8tepped through the quiet Chamber. All was still, 
Bearing no traces of her recent flight 
Here lay a slipper, here a silken robe, 
And here a lute thrown down, with a white glove 
Flung careleasly beside it Still the air 
Breathed of the delicate perfumes she had loved. 

He glanced but once around the empty room, 
Then from the mirrored and silk-draperied walls 
Cast his eye down ward o'er his shrunken form, 
His meagre garments. Few the words he spake, 
And mattered low : but in them came a curse, 
80 blasphemous, so hideous in ita depth 
Of impotent rage, that they who at his aide 
Yet stood in lingering pity, with blanched Ups 
Turned to the threahold, and crept shuddering forth. 

He breathed his sorrow to no human ear, 
But left it channelled in his heart, to breed 
Corruption there. None knew how wearily 
The hours passed on beneath those lonely walls ; 
None saw him, when by midnight still a watcher 
He brooded o'er his anguish, pale and feint, 
8tarting and trembling, as inconstantly 
The night winds swayed the curtains to and fro, 
Fancying the rustle of her silken robe, 
Her footfall on the staircase ! Time sped on 
To strike the dulled bloom from his cheek, and sere 
The soul that once had queened it on his brow. 
A bent and wan old man, upon whose breast 
Hung the neglected masses of his beard — 
With tremulouß hands, habitually clinched 
Till tbe sharp nails wore furrows in the palms — 
Thus stole he forth at even, and with eyes 
Lost in the golden future of his dreams, [ing. 
Passed through the busy crowds unmarked, unheed- 

Once had he looked upon Bianca's face— 
Once had she knelt lieforc him, with her child 
Gasping upon her breast, and prayed for suecor. 
The unwept victim of a drunken brawl, 
Ht r lord had fallen, and the palace wal!s 
That owncd her mistress were deserted now. 
She had braved fear and hunger, tili her babe 
Wailcd dying on her bosoin, and so urged — 
Pride, «harne, fur^otten in a mothcr's love — 
Clung to his knce.s for pardon. But in vain: 
Hc cursed her as she knelt — bade her go forth, 
And mid the loathsome suppliants that unveil 
Disease and sulTcring to the eye of wealth, 



Bare, too, her anguish to the glance of Fity ; 
Then, as she Hngered, spurned her from his feet 
With words that chilled her agony to dread, 
And drore her thence in horror ! 

From that day 
His rery blood seemed charged with bitternes*. 
Miser and usurer both, upon the wrecks 
Of others' happiness he built his own ; 
His name became aecursed in the land, 
And with his withering soul his body grew 
8carce human in its ghastly hideousness. 

The bulb enshrouds the Uly ; and within 
The most unsightly form may folded lie 
The white wings of an angeL But in him 
8eemed all the sweet humanities of life 
Coldly encharnelled ; and no hand divine 
Roiled from his breast the weary weight of sin, 
To bid them go forth unto suffering man. 
Like gracious ministen. 

And she, alas ! 
Whom he had madly driven forth to ruin — • 
Earth hath no words to teil how dark the change 
That clothed her Allen spirit. O'er the waste 
Of want and horror that engulfed her fortunes, 
She had sent forth the white dove, Purity, 
And it returned no more. The Roman dames 
Took not her name upon their scornful Ups. 
Her form became a model for the artist ; 
And her rare face went down to future ages, 
Limned on his canvass. Ye may mark it yet, 
In the long galleries of the Yatican, 
Varied but still the same : now robed in pride, 
As monarchs in their garbs of Syrian purple ; 
Now with a Magdalena blue mantle drawn 
Over the bending forehead. As the marble 
SIeepe in unsullied whiteness on the tomb, 
Taking no taint from the foul thing it covers, 
Her beauty bore no blight from guilt, but lived 
A monument that made her name immortaL 

Night had uprisen, clothed with storms and gloom; 
No taper lit the solitary hall, 
And to and fro, with feeble steps, its lord [then, 
Paced through the darkness. Midnight came, and 
Pausing beside the groaning door, that weighed 
Its rusty hinge, Count Julio, crouching, peered 
Into the gloom without ; for stealthy feet, 
Whose echo Struck upon his wary ear, 
Had passed the lower halls, and slowly now 
Trod the great staircase. 

T was no robber's step : 
Faint, slow, and halting, ever and anon, 
As though in weariness. His sharpened sense 
Caught, mid the fitful pauses of the wind, 
The headlong dashing of the driven rain, 
A sound of painful breathing — nay, of sobs— 
Bursting, and then as suddenly suppressed. 

Shuddering he stood ; and as the stonn's red holt 
Leaped through the Windows, lighting as it passed, 
A dusky shape, that cowered at the Üaah, 
He shrank within the Chamber, and once more 
Listened in silenec. 

Nearer came the sound : 
A tall form crossed the threahold, and threw back 
What seemed a heavy mantle. Then again 
Glanced the pale lightning, and Count Julio knew. 
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By the long hair that swept her garments' hem, 
Bianca ! — 

They wko through that night of fear 
K>pt watch with storm and terror tili the dawn, 
Bore its dark memories even to the torab : 
For shrieks and cries seemed mingled with the wind; 
And voiees, as of warring fiends, prevailed 
O'er iU low mutterings. Morn awoke at last; 
And with its earliest gleam Count Julio crept 
Out through his palace gardens. S wollen dropa 
Hung froni the curved roofs of the porticoes; 
His foofcsteps dashed them froni the earth-bowed 
And from the tangles of the matted graas ; ßeaves, 
But over-head the day broke gloriously. 

Where once a fountain to the aunlight leaped, 
A raarble naiad, by its weedy bed, 
Stood on her pcdestal. With hand outstretched 
She grasped a hollowed shell, now brimming o'er ; 
While a green vine that round her arm had crept, 
Rose, serpent-like, and in the chalice dipped 
Its curling tendrils. Thithcr turned his eye 
Just as the red uprising of the morn 
Flushed the pale statue, and crept brighteningdown, 
Even to its very base. Mantled and prone, 
A heap that scarcely seemed a human form, 
Crouched in the shadow, and with tottering feet 
The old man hurried onward. Motionless, 
It stirred not at his footsteps : nearer still — [hands 
He marked a white face, upward turned, chnched 
Locked in the hair that swept its ghastly brow ! 
Shading his weak eyes from the blinding sun, 
Cowering in trembling horror to the earth, 
Still on he crept ; then bending softly down, 
Spake in a smothered voiee — " Hist, hist, Bianca !" 

Ob, mockery ! Her ear that he had filled 
With c urses, woke not to the tones of love ; [not 
The breast that he had spurned from him, heaved 
At his wild anguish. Death had done its work : 
The tempest had been merciless as the parent 
That drove her forth to meet it ; and the flaah 
Of its red eye more withering than his scorn ! 
Shunned, both in penitence and guilt; forsaken 
By those who only prized her for the beauty 
Time and perchance remorse had touch'd with blight; 
Drenched with the rain ; all breathless with the storm; 
Homeless and hopeless — she had crept to him 
Once more a suppliant : spurned rudely forth, 
Here had lain down despairing, and so periahed. 



STORM AT TWILIGHT. 



Th» roar of a chafed üon, in his lair 
Begirt by levelled spears. A sudden flaah, 
Intense, yet wavering, like a beast's fierce eye 
Searching the darkness. The wild bay of winds 
8weeps the burnt plains of heaven, and from afar 
Linked clouds are riding up like eager horsemen, 
Javelin in band. From the north wings of twilight 
There falls unwonted shadow, and stränge gloom 
Cloisters the unwilling stars. The sky is roofed 
With tempest, and the moon's scant rays fall through 
Like light let dimly through the fissured rock 
Vaulting a cavern. To the horizon 
The green aea of the forest hath rolled back 
Ita levelled billows, and where mastlike trees 



8way to ita bosom, here and there a vine, [tks 
Braced to aome pine's bare shaft, clinga — rochei 
Like a bold mariner. There is no bough 
But lifteth ita appealing arm to Heaven. 
The aeudding grass ia shivering Sa it flies, 
And herba and flowers crouch to their mother earth 
Like frightened children. 'Tis more terrible 
When the hoar thunder speaks, and the fleet wind 
Stopa, like a steed that knows his rider's 
For oh ! the rush that follows is the calm 
Of a despairing heart ; and as a maniac 
Loses his grief in raving, the mad storm, 
Weeping hot tears, awakena with a sob 
From its blank deaolation, and shrieks on ! 



JULIETTE. 



Whsrx the rough crags lift, and the aea mewi call, 
Yet Stands Earl Hubert's Castle tall : 
Close at the base of its western wall 

The chafed waves stand at bay ; 
And the May-rose twined in its banquet hall 

Dips to the circling spray. 
For the May-rose Springs, and the ivy clinga, 

And the wallflower flaunts in the ruined bower, 
And the sea-bird foldeth her weary wings 

Up in the atone-gray tower. 
Scaling an arch of the postern rüde, 

A wild vine dips to the ocean's flow ; 
Deep in the niches the blind owls brood, 

And the hinging moss hangs low 
Where stout Earl Hubert's banner stood 

Five hundred years ago ! 

Out from the castle's western wall 
Jutteth a tower round and tall, 
And leading up to the parapet 

By a winding turret-stair : 
Over the sea there looketh yet 

A Chamber small and aquare, 
Where the faint daylight comes in alone 
Through a narrow slit in the solid stone ; 

And here, old records say, 
Earl Hubert bore his wayward child 

From courts and gallanta gay — 
That, guarded by the billows wild, 
And cloistered from her lover's arms, ' 

Here might she mourn her waated charms, 

Here weep her youth away. 

u One— two !" aaid the sentinel, 

Pacing his rounds by the eastern tower. 
Up in the turret a solemn knell 

Tolled for the parting hour ; 
Over the ocean its echo feil — 
« One ! two !" — like a ailver bell 

Cbiming aiar in the sea-nymph's bower. 
Shrill and loud was the sea-bird'a cry, 
The watch-dog bayed aa the moon rose high, 

The great waves awelled below ; 
And the meaaured plaah of a dipping oar 
Broke softly through their constant roar, 

And paused beneath the ahade 
Flung westward by that turret hoar 

Where slept the prisoned maid. 
The sentinel paced to and fro 
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Under the Castle parapet, 
But, in her chamber, Juliette 
Heard not the tramp of bis clanging foot, 

Nor the watchdog baying near — 
Only the sound of a low toned late 

Stole to her dreaming ear. 

The moon rode up as the night wore on, 

Looking down with a blinding glare 
Into that chamber still and lone, 
Tonching the rough-hewn cross of stone 

And the prayer-beads glittering there — 
The loosened waves of the sleeper's hair, 
And the curve of her Shoulder, white and bare ! 

She dreamed ! ehe dreamed ! that dreary keep 

Melted away in the calm moonbeams ; 
The deep bell's call and the wave's hoarac sweep 
Changed for the lull of a forest deep, 

And the pleasant voice of streams. 
She seemed to sit by a mossy stone, 
To watch the blood-red sun go down 
And bang on the verge of the horizon 

Like a mby set in a golden ring ; 

To hear the wild birds sing 
Up in the larch-boughs, loud and sweet, 
Over a surf where the soft waves beat 
With a sound like a naiad's dancing feet 
For here and there on its winding way 

Down by dingle and shady nook, 
Under the white thorn's dropping spray 

Glitte red the thread of a sl ender brook; 
And scarce a roebuck's leap beyond, 
Close at the brink of its grassy bound, 
8he heard her lover's chiding hound, 

His bugle's merry play. 
Oh ! it was sweet again to be 

Under the free blue skies ! 
She turned on her pillow restlessly, 

And the tears to her sleeping eyes 
Came welling up as the fuÜ drops start 
With Spring' 8 firät sraile from a fountain*s heart 

Up rose the maid in her dreamy rest, 
And flung a robe o'er her Shoulders bare, 
And gathered the threads of her floating hair, 
Ere with a foot on the turret stair 
She paused, then onward pressed, 
As the tones of a soft lute broke again 
Through the deeper chords of the voiceful main. 
Steep and mde was the perilous way ; 
Through loopholes square and small 
The night looked into the turret gray, 

And over the massive wall 
In blocks of light the moonbeams lay ; 
But the changeful ghosts of the showering spray 
And the mirrored play of the waters dim 
Rippled and glanced on the ceiling grün. 

The moon looked into her sleeping eyes, 

The night wind stirred her hair, 
And wandering blindly, Juliette, 
Close on the verge of the parapet, 

Stood without in the upen air. 
Under the blue arch of the skies, 

8ave for the pacing sentinel, 

8ave for the ocean's constant swell» 
There seemed astir no earthly thing. 



Below, the great waves rose and feil, 
Scaling ever their craggy bound, 

But scarce a zephyr's dippmg wing 
Broke the silver crust of the sea beyond : 

And in her lifelike dream 
The maiden now had wandered on 

To the brink of the alender stream ; 
Then pausing, stayed her eager foot, 
For with the brook's sweet monotone 
Mingled the soft voice of a lute ; 
And, where the levelled moonbeams played 
Over the lap of a turfy glade, 
A hound lay sleeping in the shade. 

Rocked by' the light waves to and fro, 

Scarcely an arrow's flight from shore, 
Her lover in his bark below 

Paused, resting on the oar, 
Watching the foam-wreaths bead and fall 
Like shattered stars from the Castle walL 
And higher yet he raised his eyes — 

Jesu ! he started with aflright ! 
For painted on the dusky skies 

Seemed hovering in the tremulous light 

A figure small and angel white ! 
Against the last lay far and dim, 

Touched by the moon's uncertain ray, 
The airy form of the turret grim. 
Doubtful he gazed a moment's space, 
Then rowed toward the castle's base, 

But check ed his oar midway, 
And gazing up at the parapet, 
Shouted the one word, " Juliette !" 

Lute, baying hound, and restless deep, 

Each gave the due bewildered Thought 
Had followed through the maze of sleep, 

And by her lulled ear faintly caught 

Her lover's voice its echo wrought. 
She heard him call, she saw him stand, 
With smiling lip and beckoning hand ; 
And closer pressed, and dreaming yet, 

From the green border of the stream— 
From the o'erhanging parapet 

Sprang forward with a scream ! 
Then once again the deep bell tolled 
Up in the turret gray and old, 
And, mingled with its lingering knell, 

The echoed cry, half won, half lost, 
8tartled the weary sentinel, 

Now slumbering at his post : 
Yet, wakened from his dreamful rest, 

He deemed the sound some wandering ghost 

Haunting the cavea of Sleep, 
For like a bird upon its nest 

The hushed air brooded o'er the deep ; 
And to his drowsy ear there crept 

Only the voice of the choral waves — ■ 
Only the drip of the spray that wept, 
And the ripples that sang through the weedy caves 
Nor marked he, ere again he slept, 
The muffled stroke of a hasty oar, 
A steed's quick tramp along the shore. 
When morning came, a shallop's keel 

Grated the edge of the pebbly Strand— 
A maid's small foot and a knight's armed heel 

Lay traced upon the sand ! 
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SUMMER. 



The early Spring hath gone : I see her itand 
Afar off, on the hüls — white clouda, like doves, 
Yoked by tbe south wind to her opal car, 
And at her feet a lion and a lamb 
Couched aide by aide. Irreaolute Spring hath gone, 
And Summer comes, like Psyche, xephyr-borne 
To her aweet land of pleosures. 

She ia here ! 
Amid the distant vales she tarried long; 
But she batb come, oh, joy ! for I have heard 
Her many chorded harp the livelong day 
Sounding from plaina and meadows, where of late 
Rattled tbe hail's sharp arrows, and where came 
The wild north wind/careering like a ateed 
Unconscions of the rein.} She hath gone forth 
Into the forest, and its poispd leavea 
Are plalforraed for the Zephyr's dancing feet 
Under its green paviliona she hath reared 
Moat beautiful things. The Spring'a pale orphans lie 
Sheltered upon her breast; the bird's loved aong 
At morn outsoare his pinion, and when wavea 
Put on Night's ailver harness, the still air 
la musical with soft tones. She hath baptned 
Earth with her joyful weeping ; ahe hath blessed 
All that do rest beneath the wing of Heaven, 
And all that hail its smile. Her ministry 
Is typical of love ; ahe hath disdained 
No gentle office, but doth bend to twine 
The grape'a light tendrils, and to pluek apart 
The heart-leaves of the rose. She doth not pass 
Unmindful the bruiaed vine, nor soorn to lift 
The troddüti weed ; and when her lowlierchildren 
Faint by the wayside, like worn passengers, 
She is a gentle mother, all night long 
Bathing their pale brows with her healing dews; 
The hours are spendthrifts of her wealth ; the days 
Are dowered with her beauty. 

Priesteas! queen! 
Amid the ruined temples of the wood 
She hath rebuilt her altars, and called back 
The scattcred choristers, and over aisles 
Where the alant sunshine, like a curioua stranger, 
Glided through arches and bare chairs, hath spread 
A roof magnificenL She hath awaked 
Her oracle, that, dumb and paralyied, 
Slept with the torpid serpents of the lightning, 
Bidding his dread voiee — Nature'a mightiest — 
Speak mystically of all hidden things 
To the attentive spirit. 

There is laid 
No knife upon her sacrificial altar, 
And from her Ups there comes no pealing triumph. 
But to those crystal halls, where Silence aita 
Enchanted, hath arisen a mingled strain 
Of music, delicate as the breath of buds ; 
And on her shrine the virgin Hours lay 
Odors and exquisite dyes, like gifts that kings 
Send from the spicy gardens of the East 



A FOREST SCENE. 

I Kirow a forest vast and old — 

A shade so deep, so darkly green, 
That Morning sende her shaft of gold 

In vain to pierce its leafy screen : 
I know a brake where sleepe the fiiwn, 

The soft-eyed fawn, through noon's repi 
For noon, with all the calm of dawn, 

Lies hu&hed beneath those dewy bougb 

Oh ! proudly then the forest kings 

Their banners lift o'er vale and mount; 
And cool and fresh the wild grass Springs, 

By lonely path, by sylvan fount ; 
There, o'er the fair, leaf-laden rill 

The laurel aheds her clustered bloora, 
And throned upon the rock-wreathed hill 

The rowan wavea his scarlet plume. 

No huntsman's call, no baying hound, 

Scares from his rest the light-limbed sta 
But following faint his airy bound, 

Glad Echo leaps from crag to crag. 
From morn tili eve the wood-birds sing, 

And, by the wild wave's glittering piay 
The pheasant plumes her glossy wing, 

The doe lies couched at close of day. 

From slippery ledge, from moss-grown roc 

Dash the swift waters at a bound ; 
And from the foam that veils the ahock, 

Floate every wavelet sparUe-crowned ; 
Through brake, and dcll, and lawny glade 

O'er gnarled root and mossy stone, 
Beneath the forest's emerald shade 

The stream winds murmuring, sparkling 

Far Floating o'er its limpid breast 

The Uly sends her petals fair — 
And, couched beneath her regal crest, 

The balm-flower scents the drowsy air; 
From spray and vine, o'er rocky ledge, 

Hang blossoms wild of crimson dye ; 
And on the curved and sanded edge 

The pink-lined shells, wave-polished, bi 

There wakes no tone of idle mirth 

Amid those shadows vast and dim, 
But from the gentle lips of Earth 

How soft and low her forest hymn ! 
How soft and low, where stirs the wind 

Through the dark arches of the wood, 
Where, gray with moss, the boughs entwii 

Hang whispering o'er the <».hin>ti|g flood 

When twilight skies look faintly down, 

When noon lies hushed on leaf and spr 
When midnight casts her ailver crown 

Before the throne of godlike day — 
There, still, to earth's perpetual choir, 

The same sweet hannony is given : 
For angels wake her sacred lyre, 

And every chord is strung by Hesien. 
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A POET'S LOVE. 



Thk «tag leaps free in the foreat's heart, 
Bat thy step U lighter, my love, my bride ! 

Light as the quick-footed breezes that paxt 
The plumy ferns on the mountain-side. 

Swift as the zephyn that come and pass 

er the waveless lake and the billowy grase ; 

1 hear thy voice where the white spray gleams, 
In the one-toned belle of the rippled streams, 
In the shivering bougha of the aspen tree, 

In the wind that stirreth the siWery pine, 
In the »hell that moans of the distant sea — 

Never was voice so sweet as thine ! 
Never a sound through the even dim 
Came half so soft as thy vesper hymn. 

I have followed fest from the lark's low nest 
Thy breezy step to the mountain crest ; 
The livelong day I have wandered on, 
Till the Btars were up, the twilight gone ; 
Ever unwearied where thou hast roved, 
Fairest, and purest, and best beloved ! 
I have feit thy kiss in the leafy aisle, 

And thy breath astir in my waving bair, 
I have met the light of thy haunting smile 

In the deep, still woods, and the sunny ab, 
For thou lookest down from the bending skies, 
And the earth is glad with thy laughing eyes. 

When my heart is sad and my pulse beats low, 
Whose touch so light on my burning brow 1 
Who cometh in dreams to my midnight sleep 1 

Who bendeth over my noonday rest 1 
Who singeth me songs in the forest deep, 

Laying my head to her gentle breast? 
When life grows dim to my weary eye, 
When joy departeth and sorrow is nigh, 
Who, 'neath the track of the stars, save thee, 
Speaketh or singeth of hope to me ? 

There comes a time when the morn sball rise, 
Tet charm no smile to thy filmld eyes ; 
There comes a time when thou liest low, 
With the roses dead on thy frozen brow, 
With a pall hang over thy tranced rest, 
And the pulse asleep in thy silent breast 
There shall come a dirge through the Valleys drear, 
And a white-robed priest to thine icy bier : 
His lip is cold, but his dim eyes weep, [deep. 
And he maketh thy grave where the snow falls 

Wo is me when I watch and pray 

For the lightest tread of thy Coming foot, 

For the softest note of thy summer lay, 

For the faintest chord of thy vine-strung lute ! 

Wo is me when the storms sweep by, 

And the mocking winds are my sole reply ! 



Muffle the bells of the faint-lipped waves ; 

Let the red leaves fall ; let the brown fawn leap 
Through the golden fern ; in the weedy caves 

Let the snake coil up for his winter sleep. 
Let the ringed snake coil where the earth is drear, 
Like a grief that grows cold as the heart grows sere. 

Pluck down the rainbow ; make steadfast the throne 
Of the star that was faint in the summer night; 

Let the white daughters of wave and sun 
Weep as they cloistcr the pale, pale light ; [rille, 

Let the mist-wreaths brood o'er the valley-bound 

And the sky trail its mantle fax over the hüls. 

Plunder the wrecks of the forest, and blind 
The waters that picture its ruinous dorne. 

Wildly, oh wildly, most sorrowful wind ! 
Chant, like a prophet of terror to come— 

Like a Niobe stricken with infinite dread, 

Leave the spirit of Beauty alone with her dead. 

Throne the white Naiad that filleth her urn 
At the fount of the sun ; on the curtain of night 

Paint wild Auroras like visions that burn, 
Rosy Auroras, like dreams of de light 

Mantle the earth, fold the robe on her breast, 

While the sky, like a seraph, hangs over her rest 
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FaiGHTKir the bird from the tasselled pine, 
Where he sings like a hope in a gloomy breast ; 

Tread down the blossoms that cling to the vine, 
Winnow the blooros from the mountain's crest ; 

Let the balm-fiower sleep where the smail brooks 
twine, 

And the golden-rod treasure the yellow sunshine. 



A TRUE STORY OF A FAWN. 



Dowir from a mountain's craggy brow, 
His homeward way the hunter took, 
By a path that wound to the vales below, 
At the side of a leaping brook. 
Long and sore had his journey been, 
By the dust that clung to his forest green, 
By the stains on his broidered moccaan ; 
And over his Shoulder his rifle hung, 
And an empty hörn at his girdle swung. 

The eve crept westward : soft and pale 

The sunset poured its rosy flood 
Slanting over the wooded vale ; 

And the weary hunter stood, 

Looking down on his cot below, 
Watching his children there at play, 

Watching the swing on the chestnut bough 
Flit to and fro through the twilight gray, 
Till the dove's nest rocked on its quivering spray. 

Faint and far, through the forest wide, 

Came a hunter's voice and a hound's deep cry ; 
Silence, that slept in the rocky dell, 
Scarcely woke, as her sentinel 
Challenged the sound from the mountain-side— 
Over the Valleys the echo died ; 
And a doe sprang lightly by, 
And cleared the path, and panting stood, 
With her trembling fawn, by the leaping flood. 

She spanned the torrent at a bound, 
And swiftly onward, winged by fear, 

Fled, as the bay of the deep-mouthed hound 
Fell loudly on her ear ; 

And pausing by the waters deep, 
Too slight to stem their rapid flow, 

Too weak to dare the perilous leap, 
The fawn sprang wüdly to and fro, 
Watching the flight of her lithe-limbed 4oe. 
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Now aha hung o'er the torrent's edge, 

And adbbed and wept as the waves shot by ; 

Now ehe paused on the rocky ledge, 
With head erect, and steadfast eye, 
Listening to the stag-hound's cry : 

Cloae from the forest the deep bay rang, 
Cloae in the forest the echoe« died, 

And over the pathway the brown fawn sprang, 
And crouched by the hunter's aide. 



Deep in the thickets the boughs unelasped, 
Leaped apart with a crashing sound ; 

Under the lithe vines, sure and fast, 
Came on the exulting hound — 

Yet, baffled, stopped to bay and glare, 
Far from the torrent's bound : 

For the weeping fawn, still arouching there, 
Shrank not, nor fled, but cloeer pressed. 
And laid her head on the hunter's breast 



FRANCES A. AND METTA V. FÜLLER. 
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A REVEEY. 



Not firom Fancy's land of wonders 

Corae the dreams that haunt my brain ; 
Bat from out the Past's dim Chambers 

GHde along the shadowy train. 
On each pale and solemn visage 

Is sorae old remembrance pressed, 
Some dear memory that hath lingered 

Ever fadeless in my breast 

And as troop on troop of visions 

Through Thought's silent halls defile, 
Like the ancient ghosts that wander 

Through some lone cathedral aisle, 
New-born fancies mix and mingle 

With the old familiär throng, 
And the Past and Present meeting, 

8 well the river-tide of song. 

Dreams of Present have no power 

And no grandeur like the Past : 
Glory borrows its enchantment 

From the distance it is cast. 
But the Present is the wizard 

That can break Oblivion's seal, 
And the " dead Past's dead," unboried, 

By a magic word reveaL 

Life has many hidden currents, 

Like the eave-streams of the earth, 
Flowing deep and strong in secret, 

Ne'er betraying bourne or birth. 
And the flood in darkness wandering, 

With no flower upon its way, 
Has its conrae with richer treasures 

Than have met the glare of day. 



Light that sometimes shines upon it, 

Finds it deep, and pure, and cold ; 
And the starry gleam reflected 

Leaves no bosom secret told. 
In its deepest bed are hidden 

Treasures gathered from all life ; 
Pearls of thought and gold of feeling, 

Moveless in the current's strife. 

In life's lively panorama, 

Looking for what is to be, 
We forget to note the Present, 

Ere its changing phantoms flee ; 
But as clouds by tempests driven 

8catter rain-drops as they fly, 
Many golden sands have fallen 

Where they must for ever lie. 

Of the dreams that throng around ms 

« In the Spirit's pictured hall," 
Know I none whose shadowy presenoe 

I would choose not to recall. 
Come they to me by the midnight, 

Oome they to me by the day, 
Memory's thousand silver pennonsj 

Float above their host alway. 

In my heart the plaintive treble 

Of the broken notes of song 
Make no discord in the music, 

As it flows in waves along : 
For the spirit of my dreaming 

Bings me all the miasing note«; 
And the strain, to you so broken, 

Perfoct to my hearing floats. 
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THE OLD MAN'S FAVORITB 



Do you aak where she has fled — 
Fanny, with the laughing eyes 1 

Should I teil you " She is dead," 
You would mimic teara and sign*, 
And afiect a sad surprise. 

Yester-week, when you were here, 
She was sitting on your knee, 

Whispering stories in your ear 
\Vith an air of mystery, 
And a roguish glance at me. 

Fanny 1 » heart was always light — 
Light and free as plumed bind ; 

When she glanced within our sight, 
Or her merry voice we heard, 
Music in our heart« was stirred. 

Do you ask where Fanny hides ? 
I will teil you by-and-by ; 

Look you where the river glidee, 
In whose depths the shadows lie 
Mingled of the earth and sky : 

Fanny always loved that spot ; 
There her favorite flowers grew — 

Violet, forget-me-not, 

And the ins gold and blue, 
With its pearly beads of dew. 

Oft on the old rustic bridge, 

Made of supple boughs entwined, 



Hanging frora each margin's ridge 
Like a hammock in the wind, 
Fanny fearleasly reclined. * 

And she 's told me, while her eyes 
Filled with teara of childish Miss, 

That she could see paradise 
From her rocking resting-place, 
Mirrored in the river's face. 

That she saw the tall trees wave, 

Bright-winged birds among their bowera. 

And a river that did lave 

Banks o'ergrown with fairest flowers, 
And a sky more blue than ours. 

Then she asked, with such a smile 
As an angel-face might wear, 

If she watched a long, long while, 
She could see her mother there, 
Walking in the groves so fair. 

When, to soothe the child, I said 
She should see mamma in heaven, 

To that rrail old bridge she sped 
As if wings to her were given ; 
And — but look! you see 'tis riven! 

Ha ! you start — your looks are wild f 
Calm yourself, old man, I pray ; 

Fanny was an angel-child, 
And 'tis well she 's gone away 
To her paradise so gay. 



METTA VICTORIA FÜLLER. 



THE POSTBOY'8 80NO. 

Thi night is dark and the way is long, 

And the clouds are flying fast, 
The night-wind sings a dreary song, 

And the trees creak in the blast ; 
The moon is down in the tossing sea, 

And the stars shed not a ray ; 
The lightning flashes frightfully, 

But I must on my way. 

Füll many a hundred times have I 

Gone o'er it in the dark, 
Till my faithful steeds can well descry 

Each long familiär mark : 
Withal, should peril come to-night, 

God have us in his care ! 
For without help and without light, 

The boldest may beware. 

Like a Shuttle thrown by the hand of Fate, 

Forward and back I go, 
Bearing a thread to the desolate 

To darken their web of wo ; 
And a brighter thread to the glad of heart, 

And a mingled one to all, 
But the dark and the light I can not part, 

Nor alter their hues at all. 

On, on my steeds ! the lightning's flash 

An instant gilds our way — 

But steady ! by that fearful crash 

24 



The heavens seemed rent away ! 
8oho ! now comes the blast anew, 

And a pelting flood of rain : 
Steady — a aea scems bursting throngb 

A rift in some upper main ! 

*T is a terrible night — a dreary honi» — 

Yet who will remember to pray, 
That the care of the storm-controlling Powur 

May be over the postboy's way f 
The wayward wanderer from his hörne» 

The sailor upon the sea, 
Have prayers to bleas them where they roam — 

Who thinketh to pray for me % 

But the storm abates — uprides the moon 

Like a ship upon the aea : 
Now on, my steeds ! this glorious moon 

Of a night so dark shall be 
A scene for us. Toss high your heads, 

And cheerily speed away : 
We shall startle the sleepers in their beds 

Before the dawn of day ! 

Like a shuttle thrown by the hand of Fate 

Forward and back I go, 
Bearing a thread to the desolate 

To darken their web of wo — 
And a brighter thread to the glad of heart 

And a mingled one for all : 
But the dark and the*light I can not pait, 

Nor alter their hues at all. 



X 
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MIDNIGHT. 

Oir i by one, in slow snccessioQ, 
The twelve houra have floated by, 

Circling, in a still procession, 

Round a glittering throne on high ; 

Handmaid* to the solemn midnight, 
As ehe walketh up the sky. 

With ä motion slow and peerleas, 
Up «he glideth through the air, 

Mutelv perfect, smileless, tearleas, 
Hushed, and wonderfully fair — 

Pausing, in her quiet splendor, 
Where her twelve attendants are. 

All the stars their brows uncover, 

All the breezes die away, 
All the hours which round her horer, 

Stand in dim and mute array ; 
For the Midnight, pure and placid, 

Kneeleth on her throne to pray. 

Grand, bevond the power of telling, 
Is the Midnight in her prayer — 

Ali sublimity has dwelling 
On her brow, serenely fair ; 

Brightcr than the crown of jewols 
Bound upon her raven hair. 

8he is asking for a blessing 

On the earth that dreams below — 

And the leaves, their boughs caressing, 
Cease their waving to and fro, 

And the murmuring, trilling streamlet 
See ms to sing more soft and slow. 

Her pure eyes are upward beaming, 
And her pale hands folded lie : 

Oh, how beautiful this seeming 
Of the qucen of all the sky, 

Meekly asking, mid her glory, 
From the greater power on higo. 

In her dim and holy presence 
The still world has grown more still, 

And soft sitencc's subtle essence 
Seems the breathless air to fill, 

Till the hushed heart of creation 
Scarcely dares with awe to thrill. 

In serene, subduing splendor, 

When her time of prayer has flown, 

Through the circle that attcnd her 
She descendeth from her throne— 

Gliding westward from the zenith, 
As they follow one by one. 

All the stars their faces cover, 
All the flowers droop with tcars, 

And the breezes round them hover, 
With a whispered tale of fears, 

As the Midnight quecn retireth, 
And the king of day appears. 

Were I but arstar in heaven, 

Or a little flower, alone, 
I woald worship, every even, 

The sweet Midnight on her throne ; 
Hat a worship yet more perfect 

Hath the IHng spirit knowa 



THE SILENT 8HIP. 

Wb were sitting in the starlight, 

By the gliding river's aide — 
He, a spirit pure and earnest, 

I, bis sacred spirit-bride — 
ßitting in the holy starlight 

Falling from the jewelled sky, 
O'er the water just beneath us, 

Flowing bright and silent by. 

There was something dim and dreamy 

And so solemn in the air, 
And the earth was lying sweetly 

In her slumber still and fair ; 
And her breath had grown so quiet, 

That a fold it did not stir 
Of the green luxurious curtaina, 

Drooping graceful over her. 

Silent dew and silent starlight, 

Silent earth and silent sky — 
All was hushed save one faint murmur 

Of the river flowing by — 
And one low, dear tone of music, 

Whispering in my thrilling ear 
Words so dreamlike in their beauty, 

That my soul could only hear — 

Words so eloquent and gentle, 

That I never may forget, 
They are ringing in sweet melody, 

Within my spirit yet ! 
In the dim, delicious silence, 

Even the water feil asleep, 
Looking bright and pure and placid, 

And immeasurably deep. 

And subdued by this stränge beauty, 

The communer by my aide 
Hushed his spiritual revealinga, 

And sat voiceless by his bride. 
How beautiful this stillness — 

This inten se yet softened rest ! 
A perfect sense of happiness 

Thrilled deep within each 



When as we watched the trembling 

Of the starlight on the streatn, 
From out the shadow of a cnrr<, 

Alluioiseless as a dream, 
All slowly, softly, silently, 

All spirit-Iike and clear, 
Gliding through gently parting wäret, 

We saw a ship appear. 

We hushed our breath, we hushed onr heai 

No echo of a sound 
Came in, through the dim loveline*«, 

The solemn air around. 
We gazed upon the silent ship— 

No sign of life was there — 
Yet on it glided gracefully, 

All tall and straight and nur ! 

We saw the ripples break away 
And lose themselres in light, 

As gently but unwaveringly 
!♦ stoie upon our aight ; 
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We saw each slender spar and mast 

Defined against the sky, 
As slowly, softly, silently, 

It phantoni-like went by. 

A feeling of sublimity, 

Which could not be expressed, 
Sank heavy through the breathless hush 

Upon each throbles* breast — 
A sense of something beautiful, 

Yet almost to be feared, 
As slowly, softly, silently, 

The stränge ship disappeared. 

" Sybil !" was breathed upon my ear, 

In one low, thrilling tone, 
As I feit the clasping of a band 

Grow tighter on my own : 
It was enough — within our souls 

Each feit that ship to be 
An emblem of our spirit-love, 

Our mingled destiny. 

It see med so like a hallowed spell, 

So like a lovely dream, 
With lingering steps we turned away 

From the star-lighted stream : 

Its beauty was so stränge and wild, 

And inexpressible, 
That after many days had passed 

We found no words to teil 
Our thoughts of dreamy lovelineas, 

And the certainty it gare 
That thus our still, deep spirit-love 

Should glide upon life's wave. 

Clouds now are o'er our silent ship, 

And not one starry glcam 
Falls softly through the shadows 

That dim life's troubled stream ! 
There are storms and clouds and darkness, 

But I tremble not with fear, 
For our ship will glide unshaken on 

Till the stars again appear. 

Such thoughts as these that silent ship 

Within our souls awoke, 
Are prophecies too sure and deep 

To be by darkness broke ; 
And whether there be storms or not, 

Our spirits linked must be, 
Till our bark is moored in safety 

In the far Eternity. 



THE SPIILIT OF MY SONG. 

Till me, have you ever met her — 

Met the spirit of my song 1 
Have her wavelike footsteps glided 

Through the city's worldly throng t 
You will know her by a wreath, 

Woven all of starry light, 
That is lying mid her hair — 

Braided hair as dark as night 

A short band of radiant rammen 

Is upon her forehead laid, 
Twining half in golden suntight, 

Sleeping half in dreamy shade : 
Five white fingen clasp a lyre, 

Five its eilvery strings awake, 
And bewildering to the soul 

Is the music that they make. 

Though her glances sleep like shadows 

'Neath each falling, rilken lash, 
Yet, at aught that wakes resentment, 

They magnificently flash. 
Though you loved such dewy dream-light, 

And such glance of sweet surprise, 
You could never bear the scorn 

Of those proud and brilliant eyes. 

There 's a sweet and winniug cunning 

In her bright lip's crimson hue, 
And a flitting tint of roses 

From her soft cheek gleaming through ' 
Do you think that you have met her 1 — 

She is young and pure and fair, 
And she wears a wreath of starlight 

In her braided, ebon hair. 

Often at her feet I'm sitting, 

With my head upon her knee, 
While she teils me dreams of beauty 

In low words of melody ; 
And, when my unskilful fingen 

ßtrive her silvery lyre to wake, 
She will smooth my tresses, smiling 

At the discord which I make, 

But of late days I have missed her— 

The bright being of my love — 
And perchance she 's stolen pinions 

And has floated up above. 
Teil me, have you ever met her — 

Met the spirit of my song — 
Have her wavelike footsteps glided 

Through the city's worldly throng ! 
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PICTURE8 OF MEMORY. 

Am oire the beautiful pictares 

That hang on Memory'* wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth best of all : 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 

That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white Wies, 

That lead from the rragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 

And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland 

Where the bright red benies rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 

It aeemeth to me the best 

I once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that old dim forest 

He lieth in peace asleep : 
Light as the down of the thistle, 

Free as the winde that blow, 
We roved thcre the beautiful summen, 

The summers of long ago ; 
But his feet on the hüls grew weaxy, 

And, one of the autumn oves, 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly his pale arms folded 

My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face : 
And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He feil, in his saint-like beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light 
Therefore, of all the pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 

Seemeth the best of alt 



THE TWO M18SIONARIE8. 

br the pyramid's hcavy shadows, 

Aiid by the Nile'a deep flood, 
They leaned on the arm of Jesus, 

And preached to the multitude : 
Where only the ostrich and parrot 

Went by on the burning sands, 
They builded to God an altar, 

Lifting up holy hands. 

But even while kneeling lowly 

At the foot of the cross to pray, 
Elernity's shadows slowly 

Ötole over their pilgrim way : 
And one, with the journey weaxy, 

And faint with the spirit's strife, 
Fell sweetly asleep in Jesus, 

Hard by the gates of lifo. 

Oh, not in Gethiemane's garden, 
And not by Genesareth's wave, 

The light, like a golden manüe, 
O'enpreadeth his lowly grave ; 



But the bird of the burning desert 
Goes by with a noiseleas tread. 

And the tent of the restless Arab 
Is silently near him spread. 

Oh, could we remember only, 

Who shrink from the lightest Dl, 
His sorrows, who, bruised and lonery, 

Wrought on in the vineyard stül — 
Surely the tale of sorrow 

Would fall on the mourner's 
Hushing, like oil on the waten, 

The troubled wave to rcst 



VISIONS OF LIGHT. 



Thb moon is rising in beauty, 

The sky is soleuin and bright, 
And the waten» are singing like lavers 

That walk in the Valleys at night 
Like the towera of an ancient city, 

That darken against the sky, 
Seems the blue mist of the river 

O'er the hill-tops fax and high. 

I see through the gathering darkneas 

The spire of the village church, 
And the pale white tomhs, half hidden 

By the tasselled wülow and birch. 
Yain is the golden drifting 

Of morning light on the Hill ; 
No white hands open the Windows 

Of those Chambers low and stilL 

But their dwellers were all my kindred, 
Whatever their lives might be, 

And their sufferings and achievements 
Have recorded lessons for me. 

Not one of the countless voyagen 

Of life's mysterious main, 
Has laid down his bürden of sorrows, 

Who hath lived and loved in ▼■in. 

From the bards of the eider ages 

Fragments of song float by, 
Like flowers in the streams of summer, 

Or stars in the midnight sky. 

8ome plumes in the dust are scattered» 
Where the eagles of Persia flew, 

And wisdom is reaped from the tuirows 
The plough of the Roman drew. 

From the white tents of the crusaden 
The phantoms of glory are gone, 

But the zeal of the barefooted hermit 
In humanity's heart lives on. 

Oh, sweet as the bell of the sabbath 
In the tower of the village church, 

Or the fall of the yellow moonbeam* 
In the tasselled willow and birch — 

Cornea a thought of the blessed issues 
That shall follow our social strife, 

When the spirit of love maketh perieet 
The beautiful misidon of life : 

For visions of light are gathered 
In the sunshine of flowery nooka, 

Like the shades of the ghostly Fatbera 
In their twilight cells of books ! 
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HELVA. 



Hin white hands füll of mountain flowers, 
Down by the rough rocks and the sea, 

Helva, the raven-tressed, for houra 
Hath gazed forth earnestly. 

Unconacious that the «alt gpray flecks 
The ebon beauty of her hair — 

What vision is it she expects 1 
So meekly lin gering there. 

I« it to see the sea fog lift 

From the broad hases of the hüls, 

Or the red moonlight's golden drift, 
That her soft bosom thrills 1 

Or yet to see the starry hours 

Their silvcr network round her throw, 

That 'neath the white hands, füll of flowers, 
Her heart heavcs to and fro 1 

Why strains so far the aching eye 7 
Kind nature wears to-night no frown, 

And the still beauty of the sky 
Keeps the mad ocean down. 

Why are those damp and heavy locks 
Put back, the faintest sound to win 7 

Ah ! where the beacon lights the rocks, 
A ship is riding in ! 

Who comes forth to the vessel's «de, 

Leaning upon tlic manly arm 
Of one who wraps with tender pride 

The mantle round her form 7 

Oh Helva, watcher of lone hours, 
May God in mercy give thee aid ! 

Thy cheek is whiter than thy flowers — 
Thy woman's heart betrayed ! 



THE TIME TO BE. 



I sit where the leaves of the maple, 
And the gnarled and knotted gum, 

Are circling and drifling around me, 
And think of the time to come. 

For the human heart is the mirror 
Of the things that are near and far ; 

Like the wave that reflects in its bosom 
The flower and the distant star. 

And beautiful to my vision 

Is the time it prophetically sees, 

As was once to the monarch of Persia 
The gern of the Cyciadea, 

As change is the order of Nature, 
And beauty Springs from dccay, 

So in its destined season 

The false for the true makes way. 

The darkening power of evil, 
And discordant jars and crime, 

Are the cry preparing the wilderness 
For the flower and the harvest-time. 

Though doubtings and weak misgivings 
May rise to the soul's alarm, 

Like the ghosts of the heretic burners, 
In the province of bold Reform. 



And now, as the summer is fading, 
And the cold clouds füll of rain, 

And the net in the fields of stubble 
And the briars, is spread in vain — 

I catch, through the mists of life's river, 

A glimpse of the time to be, 
When the chain from the bondman rusted, 

Shall leave him erect and free — 

On the solid and broad foundation, 

A common humanity's right, 
To cover his branded Shoulder 

With the garment of love from sight 



Tu LUCY. 



The leaves are rustling mournfully, 

The yellow leaves and sere ; 
For Winter with his naked arms 

And chilling breath is here : 
The rille that all the autumn-time 

Went sin ging to the sea, 
Are waiting in their icy chains 

For Spring to set tiiem free ; 
No bird is heard the live-long day 

Upon its mates to call, 
And coldly and capriciously 

The slanting sunbeams fall. 

There is a shadow on my heart 

I can not Hing asido — 
Sweet trister of my soul, with thee 

Hope's brightest roses died ! 
I 'm thinking of the pleasant hours 

That vanished long ago, 
When summer was the goldenest, 

And all things caught its glow : 
I'm thinking where the violets 

In fragrant beauty lay, 
Of the buttercups and primrose* 

That blossomed in our way. 

I see the willow, and the spring 

O'ergrown with purple scdge ; 
The lilies and the scarlet pinks 

That grew along the hedge ; 
The meadow, where the elm tree threw 

Its sbadows dark and wide, 
And, sister, flowers in beauty grew 

And perished side by aide : 
O'er the accustomed vale and hill 

Now Winter' s robe is spread, 
The beetle and the moth are still, 

And all the flowers are dead. 

I mourn for thee, sweet sister, 

When the wintry hours are here, 
But when the days grow long and bright, 

And skies are blue and clear — 
Oh, when the Summer's banquet 

Among the flowers is spread, 
My spirit is most sorrowful 

That thou art with the dead : 
We laid thee in thy narrow bed, 

When autumn winds were high— 
Thy life had taught us how to live, 

And then we leanied to die. 
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A LEGEND OF 8T. MARrS. 

Oxk night, when bitterer winds than our«, 

On hill-sides and in Valleys low, 
Built sepulchres for the dead flowers, 

And buried them in sheets of snow — 

When over ledges, dark and cold, 
The sweet moon, riaing high and higher, 

Tipped with a dimly burning gold 
St Mary's old cathedral spire. 

The lamp of the confessional, 

(God grant it did not burn in vain,) 

After the solemn midnight bell, 

Streamed redly through the lattice-pane. 

And kneeling at the father's feet, 
Whose long and venerable hair*, 

Now whiter than the mountain sleet, 

Could not have numbered half his prayers, 

Was one — I can not picture true 
The cherub beauty of his guise; 

Lilies, and waves of deepest blue, 

Were something like his hands and eyes ! 

Like yellow mosses on the rocks, 

Dashed with the ocean's milk-white spray, 

The softness of his golden locks 
About his neck and forehead lay. 

Father, thy tresses, silver-sleet, 
Ne'er swept above a form so fair ; 

Surely the flowers beneath his feet 
Have been a rosary of prayer ! 

We know not, and we can not know, 
Why swam those meek blue eyes with tears ; 

But surely guilt, or guiltless wo, 

Had bowed him earthward more than years. 

All the long summer that was gone, 
A cottage maid, the village pride, 

Fainter and fainter smiles had worn, 
And on that very night she died ! 

As soft the yellow moonbeams streamed 

Across her bosom, snowy fair, 
She said (the watchers thought she dreamed) 

Tis like the shadow of his hair ! 
And they could hear, who nearest came, 

The cross to sign and hope to lend, 
The murmur of another name 

Than that of mother, brother, friend. 

An hour — and St Mary's spires, 

Like spikes of flame, no longer glow— 

No longer the confessional fires 
Shino redly on the drifted snow. 

An hour — and the saints had claitned 
That cottage maid, the village pride ; 

And he, whose name in death she named, 
Was darkly weeping by her aide. 

White as a spray-wreath lay her brow 
Beneath the midnight of her hair, 

But all those passionate kisses now 
Wake not the föntest crimson there ! 

Pride, honor, manhood, can not check 
•JTie vehemence of love's despair— 



No soft hand steals about his neck, 
Or bathes its beauty in his hair ! 

Almost upon the cabin walls, 

Wherein the sweet young maiden died, 
The shadow of a Castle falls, 

Where for her young lord waits a bride 

With clear blue eyes, and fair brown cur* 
In her high turret still she sits ; 

But ah, what scom her ripe Hp curla — 
What shadow to her bosom flits ! 

From that low cabin tapers flash, 

And, by the shimmering light they spre 

She sees beneath its mountain ash, 
Leafless, but all with berries red, 

Impatient of the unclasped rein, 

A courser that should not be there — 

The silver whiteness of his mane 
Streaming like moonlight on the air ! 

Oh, Love ! thou art avenged too well — 
The young heart, broken and betrayed. 

Where thou didst meekly, sweetly dweö, 
For all its suflerings U repaid. 

Not the proud beauty, nor the frown 
Of her who shares the Irving years, 

From her the winding-sheet wraps down, 
Can ever buy away the tears ! 



WATCHING. 

Tht smile is sad, Elella, 

Too sad for thee to wear, 
For scarcely have we yet untwined 

The rosebuds from thy hair ! 
So, dear one, hush thy sobbing, 

And let thy tears be dried — 
Methinks thou shouldst be happier, 
• Three little months a bride ! 
Hark ! how the winds are heaping 

The snow-drifts cold and white — 
The clouds like spectres cross the aky 

Oh, what a lonesome night ! 
The hour grows late and later, 

I hear the midnight chime : 
Thy heart's fond keeper, where is he 

Why comes he not 1 — *tis time ! 
Here make my heart thy pillow, 

And, if the hours seem long, 
TU while them with a legend wild, 

Or fragment of old song — 
Or read, if that will soothe thee, 

8ome poet*s pleasant rhymes : 
Oh, I have watched and waited thus, 

I can not teil the times ! 
Hush, hark ! across the neighboring hi 

I hear the watchdog bay — 
Stir up the fire, and trim the lamp, 

I *m sure he 's on the way ! 
Could that have only been the windi 

So like a footstep near 1 
No, smile Elella, smile again, 
He 's coming home — ^he's here ! 
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AN EVENING TALE. 

Comb, thou of the droopmg eyelid, 

And check that is meekly pale, 
Give over thy pensive musing 

And list to a lonesome tale : 
For hearts that are torn and bleeding, 

Or heavy as thine, and lone, 
May find in another's sorrow 

Forgetfulnes* of their own : 
So heap on the Wazing fagots 

And trim the larap anew, 
And I '11 teil you a mournful story — 

I would that it were not true ! 

The bright red clonda of the sunset 

On the topa of the mountaina lay, 
And many and goodly vessels 

Were anchored below in the bay — 
We aaw the walla of the city, 

And could hear ita vexing din, 
Ab our mules, with their noatrila smoking, 

Drew up at a wayaide inn : 
The hearth was ample and blazing, 

For the night was aomething chill, 
But my heart, though I knew not wherefore, 

8ank down with a aenae of ill. 

That night I atood on the terrace 

O'erlooking a bloaaomy vale, 
And the gray old walla of a convent 

That loomed in the moonlight pale — 
Till the lamp of the sweet Madonna 

Grew faint aa if burning low, 
And the midnight bell in the turret 

Bwung heavily to and fro — 
When joat aa it8 last aweet music 

Came back frorn the echoing hill, 
And the hymn of the ghostly rriars 

In the fretted aisle grew still — 

On a rüde bench, hid among olives, 

I noted a maiden fair, 
Alone, with the night wind playing 

In the locke of her raven hair : 
Thrice came the so und of her sighing, 

And thrice were her red lipa preased 
With wild and passionate fervor 

To the croaa that hung on her breast : 
But her bearing was not the bearing 

That to saintly soul belongs, 
Albeit she chanted the fragments 

Of holy and beautüul songs. 

Twas the half hour after the midnight, 

And, so like that it might be now, 
The füll moon was meekly climbing 

Over the mountain's brow — 
When the step of the einging maiden 

In tbe corridor lightly trod, 
And I preaently saw her kneeling 

In prayer to the mother of God ! 
On the leaves of her golden missal 

üarkly her loose locks lay, 
As she cried, " Forgive me, sweet Virgin, 

And mother of Jesus, I pray !" 

When the music was softly melting 
From the eloquent lipa of mora, 



Within the walla of the convent 
Those beautiful locks were ahorn : 

And wherefore the veil was taken 
Was never revealed by time, 

But Charity awcet'.y hopeth 
For sorrow, and not for crime. 



GEOEGE BURROUGH8. 1 



Oh, dark as the creeping of ahadows, 

At night, o'er the burial hill, 
When the pulse in the stony artery 

Of the bosom of earth is still — 

When the aky, through its frosty curtain, 
Bhowa the glitter of many a lamp, 

Burning in brightness and stillness, 
Like the fire of a far-off camp — 

Muat have been the thoughts of the martyr, 
Of the jeera and the taunting scorn, 

And the cunning trap of the gallows, 
That waited bis fect at raorn — 

As down in hia lonesome dungeon 
The houra trooped silent and slow, 

Like sentinels through the thick darkneas, 
Hard by the tents of the foe. 

Could he hear the voices of music 

That thrilled that deep heart of gloom ? 

Or see the pale and still beauty 
That aweetly leaned by the tomb 1 

Could he note through the cold and thin shadow 
That awept through hia prison bars, 

The white hand of the pure seraph 
That beckoned him to the atars 1 

As, roused to the stony rattle 

Of the hangman's open cart, 
He smothered, tili only God heard it — 

The piercing cry of hia heart 

Can Christ's mercy waah back to whiteneas 

The feet his raiment that trod, 
Whose soul, from that dark persecution, 

Went up to the bosom of God 1 

Hath he forgiveness, who shouted, 

" Righteously do ye, and well, 
To quench in blood, hot and smoking, 

This firebrand, which is of hell V 

Over fields moistened thua darkly 
Wave harvests of tolerance now ; 

But the tombstones of the old martyrs 
Sharpened the share of tho plough ! 



* No purer hearts or more heroic epii-ita erer perished 
at the stake, than some crushed and broken on the wheel 
of bigotry during the Puritan Keign of Terror. Among 
them, I would inatance the Rev. George Burroughf, who 
prayed with and for his repentant accuser the day preri- 
ou« to his execution, and whose conviction demoostrated 
the righteousnesa of God to the Rev. Cotton Mather. Af- 
ter his execution, to which he was conveyed in an opea 
cart Mr. Burrougha was stripped of his cfothing, dragged 
by the hangman s rope to a rocky excavation, in which, 
being thrown and trampled on by the mob, he was finally 
left partly uncorered. 
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LIQHT3 OF GENIUS. 

Upheavixg pillars, on whose top* 

The white stars rest like capitata, 
Whence every living spark that drops 

Kind i es and blazes as it falls! 
And if the arch-fiend rise to plack, 

Or stoop to crash their beauty down, 
A thousand other sparks are Struck, 

That Glory sett'es in her crown. 
The hujre ship, with its brassy share, 

Ploughs the blue sea to speed their course, 
And veins of iron cleave the air, 

To waft them from their burning source ! 
All, from the insect's tiny wings, 

And the small drop of morning dew, 
To the wide universe of thinge, 

The light is shining, burning through. 
Too deep for our poor thoughts to gauge 

Lie their clear sourecs, bright as truth, 
Whence flows upon the locks of age 

The beauty of eternal youth. 
Think, q{i my faltering brother ! think, 

If thou wilt try, if thou hast tried, 
By all the lights thou hast, to sink 

The shaft of an immortal üde ! 



DEATHS FERRYMAN. 



Bo atm atc, thrice I've called thee o'er, 
Waiting on life's solemn shore, 
Tracing, in the ailver sand, 
Letters ti.l thy boat should land. 
Drifung out alone with thee, 
Toward the clime I can not see, 
Read to me the stränge de vice 
Greven on thy wand of ice. 

Push the curls of golden hue 
From thy eyes of starlit dew, 
And hehold nie where I stand, 
Beckoning thy boat to land. 

Where the river mist, so pale, 
Tremhles like a bridal veil, 
O'er yon lowly drooping tree, 
One that loves me waits for me. 

Hcar, sweet boat man, hear my call ! 
Last year, with the leaflet's fall, 
Resting her pale band in mine, 
Crossed she in that boat of thine. 
When the com shall cease to grow, 
And the ryefield's silver flow 
At the reaper's fect is laid, 
Crossing, spake the lovely maid: 
Dearest love, another year 
Thou shalt meet this boatman here— 
The white fingers of deapair 
Playing with his golden hau*. 

From this silver-sanded shore, 
Beckon him to row thee o'er ; 
Wherc yon solemn shadows be, 
I shall wait thee — come and see ! 
There ! the white sails float and flow, 
One in heaven and one below ; 
And I hear a low voiee cry, 
Ferryraan of Death am I. 



SAILOR'8 BONG. 

Ha ! the bird has fled my arrow — 

Though the sunshine of its pli 
Like the summer dew is dropptng, 

On its native Valley blooms; 
In the shadow of its parting wing 

Shell I sit down and pine, 
That it pours its song of beauty 

On another heart than mine t 
From thy neck, my trusty charger, 

I will strip away the rein, 
But to crop the flowery prairie 

May it never bend again ! 
With thy hoof of flinty silver, 

And thy blue eye shining bright, 
Through the red miste of the morning 

Speed like a beam of light. 
I'm sick of the dull landsmen — 

'Tis time, my lad«, that we 
Were crowding on the canvase, 

And standing out to sea ! 
Ever making from the headlands 

Where the wrecker's beacons ride, 
Red and deadly, like the shadow 

Of the lion's brinded hide ; 
And hugging dose the islands, 

That are belted with the blue, 
Where a thousand birds are einging 

In the dells of light and dew ; 
Time unto our songs the billowe 

With their dimpled hands shall keep, 
As we 're ploughing the white nirrows 

In the bosom of the deep ! 

In watebing the light flashing 

Like live sparks from our prow, 
With but the bitter kisses 

Of the cold surf on my brow, 
May my voyage at last be ended, 

And my slecp be in the tide, 
With the sea-waves clasped around me, 

Like the white arms of a bride ! 



TO THE EVKNINO ZEPHYR. 



I sit where the wild-bee is humming, 

And listen in vain for thy song; 
I've waited before for thy Coming, 

But never, oh, never so long! 
How oft with the blue sky above na, 

And waves breaking light on the shore 
Thou, knowing they would not reprove it 

Hast kissed me a thousand times o'er ! 
Alone in the gathering shadows, 

Still waiting, sweet Zephyr, for thee, 
I look for the waves of the meadowa, 

And dimples to dot the blue sea. 
The blossoms that waited to greet thee 

With heat of the noontide oppresaed« 
Now flutter so light to meet thee, 

Thou'rt coming, I know, from the wes 
Alas ! if thou findest me pouting, 

T is only my love that alarms ; 
Forgive, then, I pray thee, my doubting, 

And take me once more to thine 
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MUSINOS BY TBEEE GRAVE8. 



The dappled clouds are broken : bright and clear 
Cornea up the broad and glorious star of day ; 

And night, the shadowy, like a hunted deer, 
Flies from the dose pursuer fast away. 

Now on my ear a munnur faintly swells, 
And now it gathers louder and more deep, 

Ab the sweet music of the village belle 
Rouses the drowsy rustic from hiß sleep. 

Hark ! there 's a footstep startting up the birds, 
And now as soflly steals the breeze along, 

I hear the sound, and almost catch the words 
Of the sweet fragment of a pensive song. 

And yonder, in the clover-scented vale — 
Her bonnet in her hand, and simply clad — 

I see the milkmaid with her flowing pail : 
Alas ! what is it makes her aong so sad ! 

In the seclusion of these lowly della, 

What mournful lesson has her bosom learned 1 
Is it the meraory of sad farewells, 

Or faithless love, or friendship unreturned 1 

Methinks yon sunburnt swain, with knotted thong, 
And ry e-straw hat slouched careless on his brow, 

Whistled more loudly, passing her along, 
To yoke his patient oxen to the plough. 

T is all in vain : she heeds not, if she hears, 
And, sadly musin g, separate ways they go : 

Oh, who shall teil how many bitter tears 
Are mingled in the brightest fount below 1 

Poor, simple tenant of another'a lands, 
Vexed with no dream of heraldic renown ; 

No more the earnings of his sinewy hands 
Shall make his spirit like the thistle's down. 

8mile not, recipient of a happier fate, 

And haply better formed life's ills to bear, 

If e'er you pause to read the name and date 
Of one who died the victim of despair. 

Now morn is fully up ; and while the dew 
From off her golden locks is brightly shed, 

In the deep shadows of the solemn yew 
I sit alone and muse above the dead. 

Not with the blackbird whistling in the brake, 
Nor when the rabbit lightly near them treads, 

Shall they from their deep sl umbering awake, 
Who lie beneath me in their narrow beds. 

Oh, what is life ? at best a narrow bound, 

Wherc each that Uvea some baffled hope survives : 

A search for something. never to be found, 
Records the history of the greatest livea ! 

There is a haven for each weary bark, 

A port where they who rest are free from sin ; 

But we, like children trembling in the dark, 
Drive on and on, afraid to enter in. 



Hetre lies an aged patriarch at rest, r 
To whom the needy never vainly cried, 

Till in this vale, with toil and years oppresaed, 
His long-auataining stafF was laid aside. 

Oft for his country had he fought and b'.cd, 
And gladly, when the lamp of life grew dim, 

He joined the silent army of the dead — 
Then why should tears of sorrow flow for him * 

We mourn not for the cornfield's deep'ning gold, 
Nor when the sickle on the hüls is pliejl ; 

And wherefore should we sorrow for the old 
Who periah when life's paths have all been tried 1 

How oft at noon, beneath the orchard treea, 
With brow serene and venerably fair, 

I 've seen a little prattler on his knees, 

Bmoothing with dimpled hand his silver hair. 

When music floated on the sunny hüls, [drest, 
And treea and shrubs with opening flowers were 

She meekly put aside life's cup of ills. 
And kindly neighbors laid her here to rest 

And ye who loved her, would ye call her back, 
Where its deep thirst the soul may never stake; 

And sorrow, with her lean and hungry pack, 
Pursues through every winding which we take t 

Where lengthened years but teach the bitter truth, 
That transient preference does not make a friend ; 

That raanhood disavows the love of youth, 
And riper years of manhood, to the eud. 

Beneath this narrow heap of mouldering earth, 
Hard by the mansions of the old and young, 

A wife and mother sleeps, whose humble worth 
And quiet virtuos poet never sung. 

With yonder cabin, half with ivy veiled, 
And children by the hand of mercy sent — 

And love's sweet star, that never, never paled, 
Her bosom knew the fulness of content 

Mocking ambition never came to tear 
The finest fibres from her heart away — 

The aim of her existence was to bear 

The cross in patient meekness day by day. 

No hopeless, blind idolator of chance, 
The sport and play thing of each wind that blows, 

But lifting still by faith a heavenward glance, 
She 8aw the waves of death around her elose. 

And here her children come with pious tears, 
And strew their simple ofTerings in the sod ; 

And learn to tread like her the vale of years, 
Beloved of man and reconciled to God. 

Now from the village school the urchins come, 
And shout and laughter echo far and wide ; 

The blue smoke curla from many a rustic hörne, 
Where all their simple wants are well supplietl. 

The labored hedger, pausing by the way, 
Picks the ripe berries from the gadding vine : 

The axe is still, the cattle bomeward stray, 
And transient glorics mark the day 's decline. 
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PHCEBE CAREY. 



THE LOVERß. 



Thov marvelest why so oft her eye« 

Fill with the heavy dew of tears— 
Have I not told thee that there lies 

A shadow darkly on her years 1 
Life was to her one sunny whole, 

Made up of visions fancy wove, 
Till that the waten of her soul 

Were tronbled by the louch of love. 
I knew when first the sudden pause 

Upon her spirit's sanahine feil — 
Alas ! I little guessed the cause, 

'T was hidden in her heart so well : 
Our live« rince early infancy 

Had flowed as rills together flow, 
And now to hide her thought rrom me 

Was bitterer than to teil iti wo. 

One night, when clouds with anguish black 

A ternpest in her bosom woke, 
She crushed the bitter tear-drops back, 

And told me that her heart was hroke ! 
I leamed it when the autumn hours 

With wailing winds around us sighed — 
T was summer when her love's young flowexs 

Burst into glorious life, and died : 
No — now I can remember well, 

*T was the soft month of sun and shower ; 
A thousand times I 've heard her teil 

The season, and the very hour : 
For now, whene'er the tear-drops Start, 

As if to ease its throbbing pain, 
She leans her head upon my heart 

And teils the very tale again. 

Tis something of a moon, that beamed 

Upon her weak and trembling form, 
And one beside, on wbom she leaned, 

That scarce had stronger heart or arm— 
Of aouls united there until 

Death the last ties of life shall part, 
And a P>nd kiss whose rapturous thrill 

Still vi brate» softly in her heart 

It is an era stränge, yet sweet, 

Which every woman'a thought has known, 
When nrst her young heart learns to best 

To the soft music of a tone— 
That eru when she first begins 

To know, what love alone can teach, 
That there are hidden deptha within, 

Which rriendship never yet could reach : 
And all earth has of bitter wo, 

Is ligrht beside her hopeless doom, 
Who secs love's first sweet star below 

Fade slowly tili it sets in gloom : 
There may he heavier grief to move 

The heart that mourns an idol dead, 
But one who weeps a living love 

Has surely little left to dread. 

I can not teil why love so true 

As theirs, should only end in gloom — 

Some mystery that I never knew 
Was woven darkly with their doom : 



I only know their dream was vain. 

And that they woke to find it past, 
And when by chance they met again, 

It was not as they parted last. 
HU was not feith that lightly dies, 

For truth and love as clearly ahone 
In the blue heaven of his soft eyes, 

As the dark midnight of her own : 
And therefore Heaven alone can teil 

What are his living visions now ; 
But hers — the eye can read too well 

The language written on her brow. 

In the soft twilight, dim and sweet, 

Once, watching by the lattice pane, 
She listened for his Coming feet, 

For whom she never looked in vain : 
Then hope shone brightly on her brow, 

That had not learned its alter fears — 
Alas ! she can not sit there now, 

But that her dark eyes fill with tears! 
And every woodland pathway dim, 

And bower of roses cool and sweet, 
That speak of vanished days and him, 

Are spots forbidden to her feet 
No thought within her bosom stirs, 

But wakes some feeling dark and dread: 
God keep thee from a doom like hers— 

Of living when the hopes are dead ! 



BEARING LIFE'S BURDEN8. 



Oh, there are moments for us here, when, 
Life's inequalitiea, and wo, and coro, 

The burdens laid upon our mortal being 
8eem heavier than the human heart can bei 

For there are ills that come without forebodii 
Lightnings that fall before the thunders roll, 

And there are festcring cares, that, by corrodi 
Eat silently their way into the soul. 

And for the evils that our race inherit, 
What strength is given us that we may endui 

Surely the God and Father of our spirit 
Sends not afflictions which he can not eure ! 

No ! there is a Phyaician, there is healing, 
And light that beams upon life's darkest day 

To him whose heart is right with God, reveaJ 
The wisdom and the justice of his way. 

Not him who never lifts his thought to Heav 
Remembermgwhencehwblessing8havebeeD i 

Nor yet to him are strength and wisdom give 
Whose days with profitless scourge and fest 
spent: 

But him whose heart is as a temple holy, 
Whose prayer in every act of right is aaid— 

He shall be strong, whether life's ills wear skr 
Or come like lightning down upon his head 

He who for bis own good or for another 
Ready to pray, and strive, and labor, 

Who loves his God by loving well his brothei 
And worships him by keeping his commaDdi 
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RES0LVE8. 

I hat* said I would not mwt him— 

Have I said the words in vain 1 
Sunset bums along the hill-tops, 

And I'm waiting here again: 
Bat my promiae is not broken, 

Thoagh I stand where once we met; 
When I hear his Coming footsteps, 

I can fly bim even yct 

We bave stood here oft when evening 

Deepened slowly o'er the piain, 
But I must not, darc not, meet bim 

In the shadows here again ; 
For I could not tum away and 

Leave that pleading look and tone, 
And the sorrow of his partin g 

Would be bitter as my own. 

In the dim and distant ether 

The first star is shining through, 
And another, and another ! 

Trembles softly in the blue : 
Should I linger but one moment 

In the shadows where I stand, 
I shall see the vine-leaves parted 

With a quick, impatient hand. 

But I will not wait his Coming — 

He will surely come once more ; 
Though I said I would not meet him, 

I have told him so before ; 
And he knows the stars of evening 

See nie standing here again — 
Oh, he surely will not leave me 

Now to watch and wait in vain ! 

T is the hour — the time of meeting— 

In one moment 'twill be past; 
And last night he stood beeide me — 

Was that blessed time the last 1 
I could better bcar my sorrow, 

Could I live that parting o'er : 
Oh, I wifth I had not told bim 

That I would not come once more ! 

Could that have bren the night-wind 

Moved the branches thus apart 1 
Did I hear a Coming footstep, 

Or the bcating of my heart 1 
No — I hear him, I can see him, 

And my weak resolves are vain : 
I will fly, but to his bosom, 

And to leave it not again ! 



LIGHT IN DARKNESa 



Did we think of the light and 

Of the Wessing« left us still, 
When we sit and ponder darkly 

And blindly o'er life's ill, 
How should we dispel the shadows 

Of still and deep despair, 
And lessen the weight of angnish 

Which every heart must bear 1 



The clouds may rest on the present, 

And sorrow on days that are gone, 
Bat no night is so utterly cheerless 

That we may not look for the dawn ; 
And there is no human being 

With so wholly dark a lot, 
But the heart, by turning the picture, 

May find some sunny spot : 

For, as in the days of winter, 

When the snowdrifts whiten the hill, 
Some birds in the air will flutter, 

And warble, to cheer us still : 
So, if we would hark to the muiic, 

Some hope with a starry wing, 
In the days of our darkest sorrow, 

Will sit in the heart and sing. 



THE WIFE OF BESSIERE8. # 

Thx pathway where the sun went down, 

Shone faintly in the western arch, 
As tranquil Eve was leading on 

Her silent annies in their march : 
Bright hoste of onward moving stars 

Were in the Orient climbing higher, 
Where, first among his brethren, Mars 

Burned redly as a beam of fire : 

In the wide piain that lay below 

The dark Bohemian mountain heights, 
But lately, from the tents of snow, 

Streamed ruddily the camp fire's light». 
But now the grase waves quietly, 

The mountains watch that place alone, 
And the cool night dews ailently 

To leaf and flower came stealing down. 

Tet in that valley, lone and damp, 

A form is gliding to and fro, 
And, by the glimmer of her lamp, 

I see a mourner's face of wo : 
That beacon through the night bums on 

The pale face lingering sweetly nigh, 
And fades not when the feet of dawn 

Sbake out the diamonds from the sky. 

Tis she, whose noble lover died 

Ere the red morn of Lutzen shone— 
The duke of Istria's mournful bride 

Still watching by his tomb alone. 
Vain weeper, wherefore linger on ? 

Thy locks with heavy dews are wet— 
The feet that to the dead go down, 

Ne'er came to meet the faithful yet 

Oh, woman's love hath fondly turned 

To those in dungeons, deep and dark, 
And beacon fires have steadily burned 

To light a long-expected bark : 
But what oflection, true and tried, 

Which death can shake not, nor remove, 
Is hers, who feeds the lamp beeide 

The sepulchre of buried love. 



* The king of ßaxony erected a monument over Be* 
stores, where he feil, and over it bis disconaolate widow 
kept a lamp buroJng, night and day, for a year. 
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THE F0LL0WKR8 OF CHRIST. 



Wh at were Thy teachingsl thou who hadst not 

In all this weary earth to lay thy head ; [where 
Thou who wert made the sine of men to bear, 

And break with publicans thy daily bread ! 
Turning from Nazareth, the despised, aaide, 

And dwelling in the eines by the sea, 
What were thy words to thoee who sat and dried 

Their nets upon the rocks of Galilee 1 
Didat thou not teach thy followera her« below, 

Patience, long-sufTering, charity, and love ; 
To be forgiving, and to anger slow, 

And perfect, like onr blessed Lord above ? 
And who were they, the called and chosen then, 

Thron gh all the world, teaching thy truth, to go 1 
Were they the rulers, and the chiefest men, 

The teachers in the synagogue ? Not ao ! 
Makcrs of tenta, and fishera by the aea, 
These only left their all to follow thee. 

And even of the twelve whom thou didat narne 

Apostles of thy holy word to be, 
One was a devil ; and the one who came 

With loudest boasts of faith and constancy, 
He was the fi rat thy warning who forgot, 
And said, with curses, that he knew thee not ! 
Yet were there some who in thy sorrowa were 

To thee even as a brother and a friend, 
And women, seeking out the sepulchre, 

Were true and faithful even to the end : 
And some there were who kept the living faith 
Through persecution even unto death. 
But, Bavior, since tbat dark and awful daj 

When the dread temple's veil was rent in twain, 
And while the noontide brightness fled away, 

The gaping earth gave up her dead again ; 
Tracing the many generationa down, 

Who have professed to love thy holy ways, 
Through the long centuries of the wurld's renown» 

And through the terrors of her darker days — 
Where are thy followera, and what deeds of love 
Their deep devotion to thy preeepts prove 1 

Turn to the time when o'er the green hüls came 

Peter the Hermit, from the cloister's gloom, 
Telling his followera in the Savior'a name 

To arm and battle for the sacred tomb ; 
Not with the Christian armor — perfect faith, 

And love which purifies the soul from dross — 
But holding in one hand the sword of death, 

And in the other lifting up the croas, 
He rouaed the sleeping nations up to feel 
All the blind ardor of unholy zeal ! 

With the bright banner of the croas unfurled, 

And chanting sacred hymna, thej marched, and 
They made a pandemonium of the world, [yet 

More dark than that where fallen angels met : 
The einging of their bugles could not drown 
The bitter curses of the hunted down ! 
Richard, the lion-hearted, brave in war, 

Tancred, and Godfrey, of the fearleas band, 
fhough earthly farae had spread their names afar, 

What were they but the scourges of the land 1 
And worae tban theae, were men whose touch would 
Pollution, vowod to Uvea of sanetity ! [be 



And in thy name did men in other days 

Construct the inquisition's gloomy cell, 
And kindle persecution to a blaze, 

Likest of all things to the fires of hell ! 
Ridley and Laa'mer — I hear their song 

In calling up each martyr's glorious name, 
And Cranmer, with the praises on his toagns 

When his red hand dropped down araid the Dane! 
Merciful God ! and have theae things been done, 
And in the name of thy most holy 8on ? 

Turning from other lands grown old in crime, 
To this, where Freedom's root is deeply set, 

8urely no stain upon its folds sublime 
Dims the escutcheon of our glory yet ! 

Huah ! came there not a eound upon the air 

Like captives moaning from their native shore— 
Woman's deep wail of pasaionate despair 

For home and kindred seen on earth no more! 
Yes, Standing in the market-place I see 

Our weaker brethren coldly bought and aold, 
To be in hopeless, dull captivity, 

Driven forth to toil like cattle from the fold : 
And hark ! the lash, and the despairing cry 

Of the stroug man in periloua agony ! 

And near me I can hear the heavy sound 

Of the dull hammer bome upon the air : 
Is a new city riaing from the ground ? 

What hath the artiaan construeted there ? 
Tis not a palace, nor an humble shed ; 

'Tis not a holy temple reared by hands — 
No ! — lifting up its dark and bloody head 

Right in the face of Heaven, the scafTold Stands 
And men, regardless of " Thou shalt not kill," 

That plainest lesson in the Book of Light, 
Even from the very altars teil us still, 

That evil sanetioned by the law is right ! 
And presch, in tones of eloquence sublime, 
To teach mankind that murder is not crime ! 
And is there nothing to redeein mankind ? — 

No heart that keeps the love of God within ? 
Is the whole world degraded, weak, and blind, 

And darkened by the leprous scales of sin 1 
No, we will hope that some, in meekneae sweet, 
Still ait, with trusüng Mary, at thy feet 

For there are men of God, who faithful stand 

On the far ramparts of our Zion's wall, 
Planting the croas of Jesus in some land 

That never listened to salvau'on's call. 
And there are some, led by philanthropy, 

Men of the feeling heart and daring mind, 
Who fain would aet the hopeless free, 

And raiae the weak and fallen of mankind. 
And there are many in life'a humblest way, 

Who tread like angels on a path of light, 
Who warn the ainful when they go astray, 

And point the erring to the way of right ; 
And the meek beauty of such Uvea will teach 
More than the eloquence of man can presch. 

And, bleased 8avior ! by thy Ufe of trial. 
And by thy death, to free the world from sin, 

And by the hope that man, though weak and vüe, 
Hath something of divinity within— 

Still wiU we trust, though sin and crime be 

To see thy holy preeepts triumph yet ! 
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8YMPATHY. 



In the same beaten Channel still have run 
The blessed streams of human sympathy ; 

And though I know this ever hath been done, 
The why and wherefore I could never see : 

Why some such sorrow for their griefs have won 9 
And some, unpitied, bear their misery, 

Are mysteriös, which, thinking o'er and o'er, 

Has left me nothing wiser than before. 

What bitter tears of agony have flowed 
O'er the sad pages of some old romance ! [glowed, 

How Beauty's cheek beneath those drops has 
That dimmed the sparkling lustre of her glance, 

And on some lovesick maiden is bestowed, 
Or some rejected, hapless knight, perchance, 

All her deep sympathies, until her moans 

8tifle the nearer sound of living groans ! 

Oh, the deep sorrow for their sunerings feit, fprove 
Where is found something — " better days ' — to 

What heart above their downfall will not melt, 
Who in a " higher circle'' once could move : 

For such, mankind have ever freely dealt 
Out the füll measure of their pitying love, 

Because they witnessed, in their wretchedness, 

Their friends grow fewer, and their fortunes less. 

But for some humble peasant girl's distress, 
Some real being left to stein the tide, 

Who saw her young heart's wealth of tenderness 
Betrayed, and trampled on, and flung aside — 

Who seeks her out, to make her sorrows less 1 
What noble lady o'er her tale hath cried 1 

None ! for the records of such humble grief 

Obtain not human pity — scarce belie£ 

And as for their distress, who from the first 
Have had no fortune and no friends to fail — 

Those who in poverty were born and nursed : 
For such, by men, are placed without the pale 

Of sympathy — since they are deemed the worst 
Who are the humblest ; and if want assail 

And bring them harder toil, 'tis only said 

"They have been used to labor for their bread!" 

Oh, the unknown, unpitied thousands found 
Huddled together, hid from human sight 

By feil disease or gnawing famine — bound 
To some dim, crowded garret, day and night, 

Or in unwholesome cellars under ground, 
With scarce a breath of air or ray of light — 

Hunger and rags, and labor ill repaid : 

These are the things that ask our tears and aid. 

And these ought not to be : it is not well, 
Here in this land of Christian liberty, 

That honest worth or hopeless want should dwell 
Unaided by our care and sympathy : 

And is it not a burning shame to teil 
We have no means to check such misery, 

When wealth from out our treasury rreely flows, 

To wage a deadly warfare with our foes ! 

It is all wrong : yet men begin to deem 
The days of darkest gloom are ncarly done — 

A something, like the first daylight beam 
That herald* with the Coming of the dawn, 



Breaks on the sight Oh, if it be no dream, 

How shall we haste that blessed era on : 
For there is need that on men's hearts should fall 
A spirit that shall sympathize wilh all. 



SONG OF THE HEART. 

Thxt may teil for ever of worlds of bloom, 
Beyond the skies and beyond the tomb — 
Of the sweet repose and the rapture there, 
That are not found in a world of care : 
But not to me can the present seem 
Like a foolish tale or an idle dream. 

Oh, I know that the bowers of heaven are fair, 
And I know that the waters of life are there ; 
But I do not long for their happy flow, 
While there burst such fountains of bliss below 
And I would not leave, for the rest above, 
The faithful bosoni of trusting love ! 

There are angels here : they are seen the while, 
In each love-lit brow and each gentle smile ; 
There are seraph voiecs that meet the ear, 
In the kindly tone and the word of cheer ; 
And light, such light as they have above, 
Beams on us here from the eyes of love ! 

Yet, when it cometh my time to die, 
I would turn from this bright world willingly ; 
Though, even then, would the thoughts of this 
Tinge every dream of that land of bliss : 
And I fain would lean on the loved for aid, 
Nor walk alone through the vale and shade. 

And if 'tis mine, tili life 's changes end, 
To guard the heart of one faithful friend, 
Whatever the trials of earth may be, 
On the peaceful shore or the restless sea — 
In a palace home or the wilderncss — 
There is heaven for me in a world like this. 



THE PRISONER'S LAST NIGHT. 



Thx last red gold had melted from the sky, 
Where the sweet sunset lingered soft and wann, 

And starry Night was gathering silently 
The jewelled mantle round her regal form ; 

While the invisible fingers of the breeze 

Shook the young blossoms lightly from the treea. 

Yet were their breaking hearts beneath the stara, 
Though the bushed earth lay smiling in tiie light, 

And the dull fettere and the prison bare 
8aw bitter tears of agony that night, 

And heard such burning words of love and truth 

As wring the life-drops from the heart o> youth. 

For he, whom men relentless doomed to die, 
Parted with one who loved him tili th* last ; 

With many a vow of faith and constancy 
The long, long watches of the night were passed • 

Till heavily and slow, the prison door 

3 wung back, and — told them that their hour was o'e?. 

9 T was bis last night on earth ! and God alone 

Can teil the anguish of that stricken rne, 
Fettered in darkneas to the dungeon stone, 
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And doomed to perish with the rising sun : 
And «he, whose feith through all was vainly trne. 
Her heart was broken — and the perished too. 

And will this win an erring brother back 
To the sweet paths of pleasantness and peace ? 

M While crime« are punished but by crime« more 
black," 
Will ever wickedness and sorrow cease ? 

No ! crime will never fail to scourge the Und, 

80 long as blood is on her ruler's hand. 

And oh, how long will heart« in «in and pride 
Rcject Hi« blesued precepts, who of yore 

Taught men forgiveness on the mountain aide, 
And «poke of love and mercy by the «höre ? 

How long will power, with «uch despotic sway, 

Trample unfriended weaknea« in its way ! 

Hasten, O Lord of lieht ! that glorious time 
When man no more «hall spurn thy wise command, 

Filling the earth with wretchedness and crime, 
And making guilt a plague-spot on the land : 

Hasten the time, that blood no more shall cry 

Unceaaingly for vengeance to the sky ! 



MEMOR1ES. 



"Sbe lovcd me, but abe left me.' 



Mimobiss on memories ! to my soul agatn 

There come such dreams of vanished love and bliss 
That my wrung heart, though long inured to pain, 

8inks with the fulness of its wretchedneas : 
Thou, dearer far than all the world beside ! 

Thou, who didst listen to my love's first vow — 
Once I had fondlj hoped to call thee bride : 

Is the dream over ? come« the awakening now ? 
And is this hour of wretchedneas and teara 
The only guerdon for my wasted years 1 

And I did love thee — when by stealth we met 

In the sweet evenings of that summer time, 
Whose pleasant memory lingers with me yet, 

As the remembrance of a better dime 
Might haont a fallen angel. And oh, thou — 

Thou who didst turn away and seek to bind 
Thy heart frora breaking — thou hast feit ere now 

A heart like thine o'crmastereth the mind : 
Afiection's power is stronger than thy will — 
Ah, thou didst love me, and thou lovest me still. 

My heart could never yet be taught to more 

With the calm even pulse« tliat it should : 
Tnrning away frorn those that it should love, 

And loving whora it should not, it hath wooed 
Beauty forbidden — I may not forget ; 

And thou, oh thou canst never cease to feel ; 
But time, which hath not changed aflection yet, 

Hath taught at least one lesson — to conceal ; 
80 none but thou, who see my smiles, shall know 
The ailent bleeding of the heart below. 



"EQUAL TO EITHER FORTUNE." 

* Eo.ual to either fortune !" This should be 
The motte of the perfect man and true — 

Btriving to stem the billow feaiiessly, 
And keeping steadily the right in view, 



Whether it be bis lot in lifo to sail 
Betöre an adverse or a proaperoos gale. 

Man fearlesaly bis vom» for truth should rais«, 
When trath would force iU way in deed arwsri; 

Whether for him the populär voke of preise, 
Or the cold sneer of unbeüef is heard : 

Like the First Martyr, when hi» roice arose 

Distinct above the hisses of bis foes, 

M Equal to either fortune," Heaven designa, 
Whether bis destiny be repose or toil — 

Whether the sun upon his palacto shinea, 
Or call« htm forth to plant the furrowed soü : 

80 shall he find life's blessing« freely strewn 

Around the peasant*s cottage aa the throne. 

Man should dare all things which he knowsartrisjht, 
And fear to do no act save what is wrong; 

Bot, guided aafely by his inward light. 
And with a permanent belief, and strong, 

In Him who is our Father and our friend, 

He should walk steadfastly unto the end. 

Ready to Ihre or die, even in that daj 
Which man frorn childhood ha« been tanght to fear, 

When, putting off its cumbroua wcight of day, 
The «pirit enters on a nobler sphere : 

And he will be, whose lifo was rightlj 

" Equal to either fortune'* at the h 



COMING HOME. 

How long it seems since first wo heard 

The cry of "land in sight !" 
Our vessel surely never sailed 

80 slowly tili to-night 
When we discerned the distant hüls, 

The sun was scarcely «et, 
And, now the noon of night is passed, 

They seem no nearer yet 

Where the blue Rhine reflected back 

Each frowning Castle wall, 
Where, in the forest of the Hartz, 

Etemal shadows fall — 
Or where the yellow Tiber flowed 

By the old hüls of Rome— 
I never feit such restlessness, 

8uch longing for our home. 

Dost thou remember, oh, my friend, 

When we beheld it last, 
How shadows frorn the setting sun 

Upon our cot were cast ? 
Three summer-times upon its waDs 

Have «hone for us in vatn ; 
But oh, we 're hastening homewmrd now, 

To leave it not again. 

There, as the last star dropped awaj 

From Night'« imperial brow, 
Did not our veaael " round the poinf* ! 

The land looks nearer now ! 
Tea, as the first feint beams of day 

Fell on our native shore, 
They're dropping anchor in the bay, 

We "re home, we 're home once more ! 
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THB CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 



Oh, beautiful as moraing in those hours, 
When, as her pathway lies along the hüls, 

Her golden fingere wake the dewy flowers, 
And aoftly touch the waten of the rill«, 

Was «he who walked more faintly day by day, 

Till ailently ehe perished by the way. 

It was not hers to know that perfect heaven 
Of passionate lovc returned by love as deep ; 

Not hers to ring the cradle-song at even, 
Watching the beauty of her babe asleep; 

" Mother and brethren" — these she had not known, 

8ave such as do the Father's will aJone. 

Yet found she something still for which to live— 
Hearths desolate, where angel-like she came, 

And M little ones" to whom her hand could give 
A cup of water in her Master' 8 name ; 

And breaking hearts to bind away from death, 

With the soft hand of pitying love and faith. 

8he never won the voice of populär praise, 
Bat, counting earthly triumph as but dross, 

8eeking to keep her Savio^s perfect ways, 
Bearing in the still path his blessed cross, 

She made her life, while with us here she trod, 

A consecration to the will of God ! 

And she hath lived and labored not in vain : 
Through the deep prison cells her accents thrill, 

And the sad slave leans idly on his chain, 
And hears the music of her sin ging still ; 

While little children, with their innocent praise, 

Keep freshly in men's hearts her Christian ways. 

And what a beautiful lesson she made known — 
The whiteness of her soul sin could not dim ; 

Ready to lay down on God's altar stone 
The dearest treasure of her life for him. 

Her flame of sacrifice never, never waned, 

How could she live and die so self-sustained ? 

For firiends supported not her parting soul, 
And whispered words of comfort, kind and sweet» 

When treading onward to that final goal, 
Where the «tili bridegroom waitcd for her feet ; 

Alone she walked, yet with a fearless tread, 

Down to Death's Chamber, and his bridal bed ! 



DEATH 8CENE. 



Drille, still slowly dying, 

As the hours of night rode by, 
8he had lain since the light of sunset 

Was red on the evening sky : 
Till after the raiddle watches, 

As we softly near her trod, 
When her soul from its prison fetten 

Was loosed by the hand of God. 

One moraent her pale Ups trembled 
With the triumph she might not teil, 

As the sight of the life immortal 
On her spirit's vision feil ; 

Then the look of rapture faded, 
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And the beautiful smile was faint, 
As that in some convent picture, 
On the face of a dying saint 

And we feit in the lonesome midnight, 

As we sat by the silent dead, 
What a light on the path going downward 

The feet of the rightoous shed ; 
When we thought how with faith unahrinking 

She came to the Jordan's tide, 
And taking the hand of the Savior, 

Went up on the heavenly aide 



LOVE AT THE GRAVE. 

Rxmembbah ein of nature's prime, 
And herald of her fading near, 

The last month of the summer time 
Of leaves and flowers is with us hete 

More eloquent than lip can preach, 
To every heart that hopes and fean» 

What solemn lesson does it teach, 
Of the quick passage of our yean. 

To me it bringe sad thoughts of one, 
Who in the summer's fading bloom 

Bright from the arms of love went down 
To the dim silence of the tomb. 

How often since has spring*s soft shower 
Revived the life in nature's breast, 

And the sweet herb and tender flower 
Have been renewed above her rast ! 

How many summer times have told 
To mortal hearts their rapid flight, 

Since first this heap of yellow mould 
Bhut out her beauty from my sight 

8ince first, to love's sweet promise true, 
My feet beside her pillow trod, 

Till year by year the pathway grew 
Deeper and deeper in the sod. 

Now these neglected roses teil 

Of no kind hand to tend them nigh— 

Oh God ! I have not kept so well 
My faith as in the yean gone by ! 

But here to-day my step returns, 

And kneeling where these willows wave, 

As the soft flame of sunrise burns 
Down through the dim leaves to thy 



I cry, forgive, that I should prove 

Forgetful of thy memory ; 
Forgive me, that a living love 

Once came between my soul and theo ! 

For the weak heart that vainly yearned 
For human love its life to cheer, 

Baffled and bleeding, has returned 
To stifle down its crying here. 

For, steadfast still, thy faith to me 

Was one which earth could not estrang« , 

And, lost one ! where the angels be, 
I know aßection may not change ! 
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in Graham's Magazine. She has occaaon» 
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Scottißh dialect, but I think her English po- 
ems best, notwirhstanding her perfect and 
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THE BANISHED LOVER. 



"Chiiqii^ w mii m'eloignoit de rotw, »eperoit mon corpt de mon 
ante, et m« «lonnoil an aenUment Riitiripe de U mort, Je roulou vous 
decriie ce qae Je Teno». Vain projet I Je n'ai rein rer que tous." 

SuPreta. 

Thet teil me of the prospect I survey, 

They speak of streams, and skies of deepest blue, 

That shine o'er fertile valea and flowery meads ; 

Of raountain clefts, with torrents daahing through : 

It may be so ; for Nature to the gay 

Is ever beautiful — it charms not me ! 

I only fcel my soul remains afar — 

My pastrion-clouded eycs see naught save thee. 

The tcnder, blissful thoughts that fill my soul, 
Bound by mine oath to thee, I fain would quell ; 
For I have promised, dear one ! for thy eake, 
To yicld no more to love-enrapturing spell : 
I would obey — like other mortale seem ; 
Bear with my fate, and brave realiry : 
But shrinking from the wretchedness it bring«, 
I cling to visions that are füll of thee. 

I kiiow that we must part : but do not prove 

Too piuless, beloved ! nor urge too far 

The sufferings of a grieved and tortured heart, 

Where love and honor hold perpetual war : 

I go at thy command ; but can I join 

A dreary world, where thou art naught to me 1 

No ! better far in solitude to dwell, 

And checr its lonely hours with dreams of thee. 

Yet oft will memory paint one happy «cene, 
One moment fraught with ecstasy of bliss, 
When, thrilling with the soft clasp of thy hand, 
My Ups met thine in one long glowing kiss : 
Ah, fatal gift ! that was our parting doom — 
How wert thou shadowed by Fate's stern decree ! 
Alan ! that clouds of sadneas should have dimmed 
Thf first, the only boon of love firom thee ! 



BELIEVE IT. 






Ip thy heart whispers that I love thee still, 

Yet living on a memory of the past, 
Or that mine eye» with tender tear-drops ßll, 

As o'er Hope's ruined page my glance is 
That oft thy name is blended with my prayer, 

Thine image mingled with the moraing's üght, 
That sleep, which dro wns all wak big dreams of care, 

But wafta thy softened shadow to my aight — 

Believe it 

If when thou dost recall that vine-clad grove, [ding, 

The moonbeamsfilled with checkered light and aha- 
Where first we breathed our trembüng vows of love, 

And lingered tili the stars' soft rays were fbding, 
Thy fancy paints me wandering sad and slow 

Through those dim paths that once thy footstep 
With deep regreis and sighs of lonely wo, [preaaed 

That find no echo in thine altered breast — 

Believe it 

Though when we meet, I school my downeast eye 

And faltering lip to speak a careless greetin& 
Or mid the crowd in silence pass thee by, 

Lest I betray my heart's unquiet beating : 
'T is that no eye save thine shall ever see 

My soul gush forth in yearning to thine own, 
Or coldly trace the feelings feit for thee, 

And read the love revealed in look and tone — 

Believe it. 

Wronged by thine anger, prized perchance no more, 

From me undying thought thou canst not sever, 
Still may I trust to meet thee on that shore 

Where pure afiection lights the soul for ever : 
Though earthly hope in meekness I resign, 

E'en while my heart's füll tenderness revealing, 
Remember, if one doubt arise in thine, 

These words of truth in bitter tears I*m •ealing: 

Believe it! 
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THE HAÜNTBD HEAET. 

Tu troa he em folgen tt her od«, 

Bat miik the wondoring glonce» of hia eye ; 
A IdTer neu • fond and phghted bride, 

With leea of lote than eorrow in hii aigh ! 
And well it ia for her, that genllo maid, 

Who loTea loa well, loo fenenUy, for frais; 
Blie deema not her derotion ii repeid 

Witt Jeep reptninge o'er life'a early yeara. 
For oft unolher'e image fille his broMt, 

E"en when he breathee to her lore'l tender row ; 
While her aoft band withui hü owd i> preat, 

And tjmid blushes mantle her young brow, 
Fond memory whupen of the dreamy put, 

Ilt liopta und joya, ita agony and tean : 
Tn tiüi frorn out tut aoul he atrires to eaat 

One abadowy form — the lore of early yeara. 
Ne'er from hin beart the viaian fade* »way : 

Amid the crowd, in ailenee, and alone, 
The «lere by night, the clear bin« aky by dsy, 

Bring lo hia mind the happineaa now flown ; 
A tone of song, the warbling of the birda, 

The maplest tbing that memory endears, 
Cad atill recall the form, the voiee, the worda, 

Of her, the beat beloved of early yeara. 
He darea not aaek the apot wbara finrt they tuet, 

Too dangeroue for hia only hope of reat — 
Hia atrong but fruiüeee effort to folget 

Thoae acenea that walte deepaoiTow in hitbreaat; 
And yet the quiet beauly of the grttre 

All ptainly to hia reatleaa mind appeara, 
Wherc, aa the sim dedined, he loröd to W*e 

With her, the firat fond dieam of early yeara. 
He aeea the etream beeide whoae Drink they atrayed, 

Engroaaed in conTPiae aweet of coming hours, 
And watched the rippling eurrenta aa they played, 

In ebb and flow, upon the banks of flowan : 
And the old willow, 'neath whoee apreading ahade 

8he owned her laue — again hei Toiee ha haare, 
He atarts — alaa ! the rieion only fadea 

To leave regrelflil panga for early yeara. 
It was hia idle vanity that ehanged 

The pure, deep (celings of her truatiug beart, 
Wbose feithfu I love not eien in thought had ranged, 

But worahipped bim, from all the wortd apart: 
Now eold and altered ia her beaming eye, 

And no fbnd hope hia aching boeom cheera, 
That ehe will ahed ose tear, or braathe one aigh, 

For him ehe loved so Well in early yean. 
He fcslt ahe aeoma him with a bitter «com : 

He queationa not the ju stire of hie fate, 
For long had ahe hia aelGah caprica borne, 

And wounded pride firat taught her how tn htle. 



Oh, ye who caat away a heart'a deep lore, 

Remember, ere aflecüon disappean, 
That keen reproachfiil throba your aoul may more 

" "ce hia who li<ea to moum life'a early yeara I 



EVENING THOUQHTa 
Tai eTening atar, with mild yet radiant light, 

Shinea elearly 'neath the young moon'a pallid ereat. 
The Ia«t faint gleam of crimson aunaet fidea 

In mellnwed huee of brightnea» from the weat, 
Soft ahadowa fäll upon the mountain'a brow, 

Andsleal with gradual pace o'er wood and stream 
A balmy atillneaa floate upon the earth, 

And Üfe ia peaceful aa a tranquil dream. 

God, whoae mantle thadea thia lorely world, 
And ]ea<rea a ray of gloriona beauty round; 

In that far home where angela epread their winga, 

Wbat infinite perfection muat aboond, 
What viaiona of ecatatic, wondrona bliaa, 

In thy eubtime, tliy awful preaence dwell, 
When in thia aphere, all dimmed by ain and pain, 

Tby gifte of light and lore worda may not teil ! 
Would that my aoul eech wayward pnlae conld still, 

That I might know tbee, Father, aa thorj art— 
That I within tby pathi of peace might walk, 

And take my place amid the "pnre in heart;" 
Then might I hope, aa death'a dark cloudidrew near, 

Amid the deepening gloom thy emile to aee, 
But oft my wandering footatepa guido tne far 

From out the way that leada alone to thee. 
What if we view upon the brink of wo, 

A dazzling gleam ateal througb the gate* of heaTen, 
And feel at once, while cloae ita pearly doora, 

How long ita entrance to onr atepa an given, 
Till, in the utter tuadneaa of our aoula, 

Our laat faint liugering hope in ailenee died, 
While at the moment of our dreadful doom, 

Perchanee, we hsakcd in worldlineaa and pride. 
And while in fölly'a gilded courto I atand, 

Is thie my fate 1 Ah, no ! by theae aad teere, 
Flcad for nie, Jeaua, meek and holy one, 

For thou hast ahared earth'a agoniea and feara; 
Thou aeest the strugglea of my changing aoul — 

Oh, let ita darker thoughta of grief depart, 
And hear my prayer, when, kneeling low, I enve 

Tby words of truth may reaeb my troublad heart. 
Devoid of merit, what have I to boaet, 

When man'a beat virtues are unworthy theo 1 
Vet in thy msrey will I place my trust, 

And in the Croes my hope and promiae aee , 
And though unreating conacience aternly teba 

Of talenta unemployed and waeted powere, 
I.cnd me tliine aid, and to thy aerrice, Lord, 

1 '11 dedicate the remnant of my honra. 



MARIA LOWELL. 
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from the Gerraan, and a large number of origi- 
nal poems of the imagination, some of which 
ülustrate questions of morals and humaoity. 



JE8U8 AND THE DOVE. 

With patient band Jmaa in clay onte wroajbt, 
And nuuie a anowy dove that opward Avm. 

D«*r child, from all ihinft draw «oroe boty thougbt, 
That, Uka hü dore, they may fljr upward too. 

Mabt, the mother good and mild, 

Went forth one summer's day, 
That Jesus and his comrades all 

In meadows green might play. 
To find the brightest, freshcst flowers, 

They search the meadows round, 
They twined them all into a wreath 

And little Jesus crowned. 

Weary with play, they came at last 

And sat at Mary' 8 feet, 
While Jesus asked his mother dear 

A story to repeat 
M And we," said one, " from out this clay 

Will make some little birds ; 
80 shall we all sit quietly, 

And heed the mother's words." 

Then Mary, in her gcntle voice, 

Told of a little child 
Who lost her way one dark, dark night, 

lipon a dreary wild ; 

And how an angel came to her, 

And made all bright around, 
And took the trembling little one 

From off the damp, hard ground ; 
And how he bore her in his arms 

Up to the blue so far, 
And how he laid her fast asleep, 

Down in a silver star. 

The children sit at Mary's feet, 

But not a word they say, 
80 busily their fingen work 

To mould the birds of clay. 

Bat now the clay that Jesus held, 

And tnrned unto the light, 
And moulded with a patient touch, 

Changed to a perfect white. 

And slowly grew within his hands 

A fair and genüe dove, 
Whose eyes unclose, whose wings unfold, 

Beneath his look of love. 

The children drop their birds of clay, 

And by his «de they stand, 
To look upon the wondrous dove 

He holds within his hand. 
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And when he bends and softly breathes, 
Wide are the wings outspread ; 

And when he bends and breathes again, 
It hovers round his head. 

81owly it rises in the air 

Before their eager eyes, 
And, with a white and steady wing, 

Higher and higher flies. 

The children all Stretch forth their 

As if to draw it down : 
M Dear Jesus made the little dore 

From out the clay so brown — 

M Canst thou not live with us below, 

Thou little dove of clay, 
And let us hold thee in our hands, 

And feed thee every day ? 

" The little dove it hears us not, 

But higher still doth fly ; 
It could not live with us below — 

Its home is in the sky." 
Mary, who silently saw all — 

That mother true and mild — 
Folded her hands upon her breast, 

And kneeled before her child« 



THE MAIDEN'S HARVE8T. 

THsaa goeth with the early light 

Across a barren piain, 
One who, with face as morning bright, 

Singeth, " I come again : 

" And every grain I scatter free 

A hundred fold shall yield, 
Till waveth as a golden sea 

This dark and barren field." 

She casteth seed upon the ground, 
From out her pure white hand, 

And little winds steal up around 
To bear it through the land. 

She strikes her harp, she sings her 
She sings so loud and clear — 

" Arise, arise, ye sleeping throng, 
And bud and blossom here !" 

When o'er the hüls she passed away, 
The 8pring remembered her, 

And came, with sun and air of May, 
The barren earth to stir. 
388 
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And falling dew the ipot did lore, 

And lingered there tili noon ; 
And wind« and rains moved on above 

In softly changing tone. 

80 when the Autumn cometh round, 

The golden heada bend low. 
And near and nearer to the ground 

Their royal beard doth flow. 

The poor rejoice : in throngs they oome 

To reap the dropping grain ^ 
Their voices riae in busy hum— - 

M Who, who hath sowed the piain 1 
" And who hath wrought such bounteous cheer 

Where all before was dead 1" 
They bless the unseen giver dear 

Who sent this daily bread. 

With harp in hand, a melden bright 

Passed alowly by the throng ; 
With face as fair as «onset light 

The maiden sang her song : 

M In morning time I sowed this plain— 

Blessed the evening be, 
Which gives back every little grain 

A hundred fold to me !" 



SONG. 



Oh, Bird, thou dartest to the sun 

When morning beams first spring, 
And I, like thee, would swiftly run, 

As sweetly would I sing ; 
Thy burning heart doth draw thee up 

Unto the source of fire— 
Thou drinkest firom iti glowing cup, 

And quenchest thy desire. 

Oh, Dew, thou droppest soft below 

And plastest all the ground ; 
Yet when the noonüde comes, I know 

Thou never canst be found. 
I would like thine had been my birth ; 

Then I, without a sigh, 
Might «Jeep the night through on the earth, 

To waken in the sky. 

Oh, Clouds, ye little tender aheep, 

Pastured in fields of blue, 
While moon and stars your fold can keep 

And gently shepherd you— 
Let me, too, follow in the train 

Thal flocks across the night, 
Or lingers on the open piain 

With new washed fleeces white. 

Oh, einging Winds, that wander far, 

Yet always seem at home, 
And freely play 'twiit star and star 

Along the bending dorne— 
I often listen to your song, 

Yet never hear you say 
One word of all the happy worlds 

That shine so far away. 

For they are free, ye all are fre e 
And Bird, and Dew, and Light, 

Can dart upon the azure sea, 
And leave me to my night 



Oh, would like theirs had been my birth : 

Then I, without a sigh, 
Might sleep this night through on the earth, 

To waken in the sky. 



THE MORNING-GLORY. 



Wi wreathed about our darling's head 

The morning-glory bright ; 
Her little face looked out beneath, 

80 füll of life and light, 
80 lit as with a sunrise, 

That we could only say, 
M She is the morning-glory true, 

And her poor types are they." 

80 always firom that happy time 

We called her by their name, 
And very fitting did it seem— 

For, sure as morning came, 
Behind her cradle bars she smiled 

To catch the first faint ray, 
As firom the trellis smiles the flower 

And opens to the day. 

But not so beautiful they rear 

Their airy cups of blue, 
As turned her sweet eyes to the light, 

Brimmed with sleep's tender dew ; 
And not so close their tendrils fine 

Round their supports are thrown, 
As those dear arms whose outstretched ples 

Clasped all hearts to her own. 

We used to think how she had oome, 

Even as comes the flower, 
The last and perfect added gift 

To crown love's morning hour, 
And how in her was imaged forth 

The love we could not say, 
As on the little dewdrops round 

8hines back the heart of day. 

We never could have thought, O God, 

That she must wither up, 
Almost before a day was flown, 

Like the morning-glory's cup ; 
We never thought to see her droop 

Her fair and noble head, 
Till she lay stretched before our eyes, 

Wilted, and cold, and dead ! 

The morning-glory's blossoming 

Will soon be Coming round : 
We see their rows of heart-shaped leaves 

Upspringing firom the ground ; 
The tender things the winter killed 

Renew again their birth, 
But the glory of our morning 

Has passed away from earth. 

Oh, Earth ! in vain our aching eyes 

8tretch over thy green piain ! 
Too harsh thy dews, too gross thine air. 

Her spirit to sustain : 
But np in groves of paradise 

Füll surely we shall see 
Our morning-glory beautiful 

Twine round our dear Lord's knee. 
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SARA J. CLARKE. 



Miss Clarke, better known as "Grace 
Green wood,'' was born of New England pa- 
rentage, in Onondaga, an agricultural town 
near the city of Syracuse, in New York. At 
ao early age she was taken to Rochester, 
which is still the residence of her brother and 
my friend of many years, Mr. J. B. Clarke, 
whose success in the law shows how erro- 
neous is the common impression that literary 
studies are incompatible with the devotion to 
business necessary to professional eminence. 
It was probably the displays of his abilities, 
in many graceful poems and prose writings, 
that first led Mi6s Clarke to the cultivation 
of her tastes and powers in the same field. 
Certainly it was a great advantage to have 
so accomplished a critic, bound by such 
bonds, to watch over her earlier essays, and 
guard her from the dangers to which youth- 
ful authorship is most exposed. In a recent 
letter she says of Rochester : " It was for 
sorae years my well-beloved home ; here it 
was that I spent my few school-days, and 
received my trifle öf book knowledge. It 
was here that woman's life first opened lip- 
on me, not as a romance, not as a fairy dream, 
not as a golden heritage of beauty and of 
pleasure, bat as a sphere of labor, and care, 
and suffering ; an existence of many efforts 
and few successes, of eager and great aspira- 
tions and slow and partial realizations." 

The parents of Miss Clarke subsequently 
removed to New Brighton, on the Beaver 
river, two miles from its jonction with the 
Ohio, and thirty miles below Pittsburg ; and 
it was from this beautiful village, in a quiet 
valioy, surrounded by the most bold and pic- 
turesque scenery, that in 1844 she wrote the 
first of those sprightly and brilliant letters 
under the signature of " Grace Greenwood," 
by which she was introduced to the literary 
world. They were addressed to General Mor- 
ris and Mr. Willis, then editors of the New 
Mirror, and being published in that miscel- 
lany, the question of their authorship was 
discussed in the Journals and in literary cir- 
cles ; they were attributed in turn to the most 
piquant and elegant of our known writers ; 



and curiosity was in no degree lessened by 
intimations that they were by some Diana 
of the West, who, like the ancient goddess, 
inspired the men who saw her with madness, 
and in her chosen groves and by her streams 
used the whip and rein with the boldness and 
grace of Mercury. Such secrets are not ea- 
sily kept, and while the fair magazinist was 
visiting the Atlantic cities, in 1846, the Teil 
was thrown aside and she became known by 
her proper name. She has since been among 
the most industrious and successful of our ao- 
thors, and has written with perhaps equal 
facility and feltcity in every style — 

•• From grare to gay, from livel j to merere" 

Her apprehensions are sudden and powerfol. 
The lessons of art and the secrets of experi- 
ence have no mists for her quick eyes. Ma- 
| ny-sided as Proteus, she yet by an indomita- 
ble will bends all her strong and passionate 
nature to the subject that is present, plucks 
from it whatever it has of mystery, and 
weaves it into the forms of her Imagination, 
or casts it aside as the dross of a fruitless 
analysis. Educated in a simple condition 
of society, where conventionalism had no 
authority against truth and reason, and the 
healthful activity of her mind preserved by 
an admirable physical training and develop- 
ment — all her thought is direct and honest, 
and her sentiment vigorous and cheerful. 
But the energy of her character aad intelli- 
gence is not opposed to true delicacy. A fee- 
ble understandiug, and a nature without the 
elements of quick and permanent decision, 
on the contrary, can not take in the noblest 
forms of real or ideal beauty. It is the sham 
delicacy that is shocked at things actual and 
necessary, that fills the magazines with 
rhymed commonplaces, that sacrifices to a 
prudish nicety all individualism, and is the 
chief bar to sesthetic cultivation and devel- 
opment. She looks with a poet's eye upon 
Nature, and with a poet's soul dares and as» 
pires for the beautiful, as it is understood by 
all the great intelligences whose wisdom 
takes the forms of genius. 
It is as a writer of prose that Miss Clarke 
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18 best knowD, and it may be that her prose 
compositions have more individuality and il- 
lustrate a wider ränge of knowledge and re- 
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ARIADNE.* 

Dauohtik of Crete — how one hrief hour, 
E'en in thy young love's early morn, 

Send* storm and darkness o'er thy bower — 
Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh lorn ! 

The breast which pillowed thy fair head, 
Rejects ils bürden — and the eye 
Which looked its love so eamestly, 

It» last cold glance hath on thee shed ; 

The arms which were thy living zone, 

Around thee cloeely, warmly thrown, 

8hall otbers clasp, deserted one ! 

Yet, Ariadnl, worthy thou 
Of the dark fate which meets thee now, 
For thou art grovelling in thy wo : 
Arouse thee ! joy to bid him go ; 
For god above, or man below, 
Whose love's warm and impetuous tide 
Cold interest or selfish pride 
Can chill, or stay, or turn aside, 
Is all too poor and mean a thing 
One shade o'er woman's brow to fling 

Of grief, regret, or fear ; 
To cloud one morning's golden light — 
Distarb the sweet dreams of one night— 
To cause the soft flash of her eye 
To droop one moment mournfully, 

Or tremble with one tear ! 

Tis thou shouldst triumph ; thou art free 
From chains which bound thee for a while ; 

This, this the farewell meet for thee, 
Proud princess on that lonely isle : 

« Go— to thine Athens bear thy faithless name ; 

Go, base betrayer of a holy trust ! 
Oh, I could bow me in my utter shame, 

And lay my crimson forehead in the dust, 
If I had ever loved thee as thou art, 
Folding mean falsehood to my high, true heart ! 

M But thus I loved thee not : before me bowed 

A being glorious in majestic pride, 
And breathed his love, and passionately vowed 

To worehip only me, his peerless bride ; 
And this was thou, but crowned, enrobed, entwined, 
With treasures borrowed from my own rieh mind ! 

" I knew thee not a creature of my dreams, 
And my rapt soul went floating into thine ; 

My love around thee poured such halo-beams, 
Hadst thou been true, had made thee all divine. 

And I, too, seemed immortal in my bliss, 

When my glad lip thrilled to thy burning kiss ! 

* The demigod Theseua haring won the love of Ariadne*, 
daughter of the king of Crete, deaerted her on the iale of 

Naxoe. In Miss Bremer'* H Family, the blind girl 

ia deacribed aa einging ** Ariadne* i Naxoa," in which Ari- 
adne' ia repreeented aa following Theaeua, climbing ahigh 
rock to watch hia departing veaael, and calling npon hnn 
in her deipairing anguiah. 



flection than her poems, but the author of 
Ariadnä and some of the other pieces here 
quoted has given a name to other agea. 



M Shrunken and shrrvelled into Theseus now 
Thou standst : behold, the gods have blown away 

The airy crown that glittered on thy brow — 
The gorgeous robes which wrapped thee for a day; 

Around thee scarce one fluttering fragmentclings — 

A poor lean beggar in all glorious things ! 

M Nor will I deign to cast on thee my hate— 
It were a ray to tinge with splendor still 

The dull, dim twilight of thy arler-fate— 

Thou shalt pass from me like a dream of ill — 

Thy name be but a thing that crouching stole 

Like a poor thief, all noiseless from my soul ! 

" Though thou hast dared to steal the sacred flame 
From out that soul's high hea ven , she sets thee free; 

Or only chains thee with thy sounding shame : 
Her memory is no Caucasus for thee ; 

And e'en her hovering hate would o'er thee fling 

Too much of glory from its shadowy wing ! 

" Thou thinkst to leave my life a lonely night — 
Ha ! it is night all glorious with its stars ! 

Hopes yet unclouded beaming forth their light, 
And free though U rolling in their silver carar 

And queenly pride, serene, and cold, and high» 

Moves the Diana of its calm, clear sky ! 

" If poor and humbled thou believest me, 
Mole of a demigod, how blind art thou* 

For I am rieh — in scorn to pour on thee : 

And gods shall bend from high Olympus' brow, 

And gaze in wonder on my lofty pride; 

Naxos be hallowed, I be deified !" 

On the tall cliff where cold and pale 
Thou watchest his receding sail, 
Where thou, the daughter of a king, . / 

CWailst like a wind-harp's breaking string,"^ /\ 
Bendst like a weak and wilted flower 
Before a summe r evening's shower — 
There shouldst thou rear thy royal form, 
Like a young oak amid the storm, 

Uucrushed, unbowed, unriven ! 
Let thy last glance burn through the air, 
And fall far down upon him there, 

Like lightning stroke from heaven ! 
There shouldst thou mark o'er billowy crest 

His white sail flutter and depart ; 
No wild feare surging at thy breast, 

No vain hopes quivering round thy heart ; 
And this brief, burning prayer alone 
Leap from thy Ups to Jove's high throne : 
M Just Jove ! thy wratchful vengeance stay, 
And speed the traitor on bis way ; 
Make vain the siren's silver song, 
Let nereids smile the wave along — 
O'er the wild waters send his bark 
Like a swift arrow to its mark ! 
Let whirlwinds gather at his back, 
And drive him on his dastard track ; 
Let thy red bolU behind him burn, 
And blast him, should he dare to ^urnl** 
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DRKAM8. 

Tbxrx wm a season when I loved 

The calm and holy night, 
When like yon ailvery evening star, 

Just trembling on our aight, 
My spirit through iu heaven of dreama 

Went floating forth in light 

Night ia the time when Nature aeems 

God's ailent worahipper ; 
And ever with a chaatened hemit 

In uniaon with her, 
I laid me on my peaceral couch, 

The day'a dull carea reeigned, 
And let my thoughta fold up like flowera, 

In the twilight of the mind : 

Faat round me cloaed the ehadea of aleep, 

And then burat on my aight 
Viaiona of glory and of love, 

The «tan of alumber's night ! 
Dreama, wondroua dreama, which far aroucd 

Did euch rieh radiance fling, 
Aa the sudden, firat unfurling 

Of a young angel'a wing. 

Then aometimea bleaald beinga came, 

Parting the midnight akiea, 
And bore me to their ahining homee, 

The bowera of paradiae ; 
I feit my worn, world-wearied aool 

Bathed in divine repose— 
My earth-chilled heart in the aira of heaven 

Unfolding aa a rose. 

Nor were my dreama celestial au, 

For oft along my way 
Cluatered the acenee and joys of home, 

The love« of every day : 
Soft, after angel-music, still 

The voiees round my hearth — 
8weet, after paradiaean flowera, 

The violets of earth. 

But now I dread the night : it holda 

Within iU weary bounds 
Strife, griefa, and feara, red bettle-fielde, 

And spectre-haunted grounda ! 

One night there sounded through my dreama 

A tnimpet's stirring peal, 
And then methought I went forth armed, 

And clad in glittering steel— 
And sprang upon a battle-steed, 

And led a warrior band, 
And we swept, a flood of fire and death, 

Victorioua through the land ! 

Oh, what wild rapture 'twaa to mark 

My aerried rank 8 advance, 
And aee amid the foe go down 

Banner, and plume, and lance ! 
The living trampled o'er the dead — 

The fallen, line on line, 
Were crushed like grapea at vintage time, 

And blood waa poured like wine ! 

My «word waa dripping to ita hilt, 
And thia amall, girliah hand 



Planted the banner, lit the toteh, 
And waved the atern command. 

How awelled and burned within my heart 
Fierce hate and fiery pride — 

My very anul rode like a bark 
On the battle'e atormy tide ! 

My pitying and all-woman'a aool — 

Oh no, it waa not mint I 
Perchance mine alumbered, or had laft 

Awhile ita earthly ahrine ; 
80 the spirit of a Joan d'Arc 

8tole in my sleeping frame, 
And wrote her hiatory on my heart 

In worda of blood and flame. 

My dead are with me in my dreama, 

Riae from their still, lone home — 
Bat are they as I loved them here ? 

O Heaven, 'tis thus they come! 
8ilent and cold, the pulaeleaa form 

In burial garments dreaaed, 
The pale hands holding burial-flowers 

Close foldcd on their breast ! 

My living — they in whoae tried hearts 

My wild, impassioned love 
Foldeth it« wings contentedly, 

And nestles as a dove — 
They come, they hold me in their arme; 

My heart, with joy oppreaeed, 
8eems panting 'neath its bleaaed weight, 

And swooning in my breast ; 

My eye« look up through teara of bhat, 

Like flowers through dewa of even, 
There 's a painful fulneas in my lipa, 

Till the kias of love is given : 
When sudden their freah, glowing Ups 

Are colorleas and cold, 
And an icy, ahrouded corse ia all 

My ahuddering arm« enfold ! 

Have I my guardian angela grieved, 

That they have taken flightl 
Or frown'st thou on me, oh my God ! 

In the vision« of the night ? 
Yet with a child's fond faith I reat 

Still on thy fatherhood ; 
8peak peace unto my troubled dreama, 

Thou mercirul and good ! 

And oh ! if carea and griefe must come, 

And throng my humble way, 
Then let me, strengthened and refreahed, 

8trive with them in the day ; 
This glorious world which thou hast rn^A^ t 

8pread out in bloom before me, 
Thy bleasöd sunshine on my path, 

Thy radiant akiea hung o'er me. 

But when, like ghosts of the sun'a loat raya, 

Come down the moonbeame pale, 
And the dark earth liea like an eaatern farids) 

Beneath her silvery veil — 
Then let the night, with its aUence deep, 

Its dews, and its starry gleama, 
^Be peace, and reat, and love— O (Jod, 

8mile on me in my dreama ! 
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ILLUMINATION, 

FOB THX TRIUMPH OF OUB ARMS XH MEXICO. 

Light up thy homea, Columbia, 

For thoae chivalric men 
Who bear to acenea of warlike strife 

Thy conquering arma again ; 
Where glorioua victoriea, flaah on flaah, 

Reveal their stormy way — 
Reaaca'a, Palo Alto's fields, 

The heighta of Monterey ! 

They pile with thousanda of thy foea 

Buena Vista's piain ; 
With maids, and wivea, at Vera Cruz, 

8 well high the list of alain; 
They paint upon the aouthern akiea 

The blaze of burning domea — 
Their laurela dew with blood of babea : 

Light up, light up thy homes ! 

Light up your homea, oh fathera ! 

For thoae young hero banda 
Whoae march ia still through vanquished towns 

And over conquered lands ; 
Whoae valor wild, impetuoua, 

In all its fiery glow ^ 

Poura/onward like a lava-tide, J 

And sweeps away the foe ! 

For thoae whose dead brows Glory crowns, 

On crimson couchea sleeping ; 
And for home facea wan with grief, 

And fond eyea dim with weeping : 
And for the soldier, poor, unknown, 

Who battled madly brave, 
Beneath a stranger-soil to share 

A shallow, crowded grave. 

Light up thy home, young mether ! 

Then gaze in pride and joy 
Upon those fair and gentle girla, 

That eagle-eyed young boy ; 
And clasp thy darling little one 

Yet closer to thy breast, 
And be thy kisses on its Ups 

In yearning love impreaeed. 

In yon beleaguered city 

Were homes aa sweet as thine ; 
There trembling mothera feit loved arma 

In fear around them twine ; 
The lad with brow of olive hue, 

The habe like Uly fair, 
The maiden with her midnight eyea 

And wealth of raven hair. 

The booming shot, the murderous shell, 

Cra&hed through the crumbUng walla, 
And filled with agony and death 

Thoae aacred houaehold halla ; 
Then, bleeding, cruahed, and blackened, lay 

The siater by the brother, 
And the torn infant gaaped and writhed 

On the bosom of the mother ! 

Oh, sistera, if you have no tears 

For fearful acenea like theae ; 
If the bannen of the victors Teil 

The victims' agonies; 



If ye lose the bebe's and mother's cry 
In the noisy roll of drums ; 

If your hearta with martial pride throb 
Light up, Ught up your homea ! 



V 



THK LA8T GIFT. 



I li ATE thee, love : in vain hast thou 

The God of life implored ; 
My clinging aoul ia torn from thine, 

My faithful, my adored ! 
My last gift — I have on it breathed 

In Messing and in prayer ; 
80 lay it dose, cloae to thy heart, 

Thia little lock of hair ! 

I know thou wilt think tenderly 

And lovingly on me ; 
Thou wilt forget my waywardneaa 

When I am gone from thee ; 
Thou wilt remember all my love, 

Which made thee think me fair ; 
Thou wilt with many tears begem 

This Utüe lock of hair ! 

And yet at last, thy grief s wild storm 

Will sigh itself torest; 
And thou mayst choose another love, 

And claap her to thy breast : 
But when she bides her glowing face 

In tearful gladneas there, 
Oh, do not let her hand diaplace 

Thia Uttle lock of hair ! 

The dark, rieh hue thou oft hast praiaed, 

The ringlet still ahall hold ; 
Still, aa the sunUght on it falls, 

Give out quick gleama of gold : 
Though years roll by, no trace of change 

Ita gloasy rings shall wear — 
It never will grow gray, beloved, 

Thia Uttle lock of hair! 

And when the earth weigha chiü and damp 

Above my resting-place, 
When fall moiat treaaes heavily 

Around my cold, dead face— 
Tis sweet to know a part of me 

Thine own life-glow may share— 
Thou 'lt keep it warm, love, alwaye wann, 

Thia Uttle lock of hair ! 

Ah, deareat ! aee how pale and cold 

Has grown thia hand of mine ! 
No longer now it glowa and thrilla 

Within the claap of thine. 
I go ! — soon where my dying head 

Ia pillowed with fond care, 
No trace of me ahall Unger, aave 

Thia Uttle lock of hair ! 

I aee thee not ! I faintly feel 

The fast tears thou dost weep ; 
Kias down my quivering eyelida, love, 

Thua, thua, and I will aleep. 
I go where angela beckon me, 

I go their heaven to share— 
Yet with a longing envy leave 

Thia Uttle lock of hair ! 
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A LOVER TO HIB FAITHLE88 MI8TRES8. 

Taou false ! tfay voice is in mine ear ; 

The love-looks of thine eye», 
To meet my gaze most passionate, 

In dreamy softness rise ; 
I feel the beating of thy heart — 

I breathe thy perfumed sighs ! 

Thou false ! thy thrilling fingen part 

The lock» frorn off my hrow ; 
And on these ups, where live no more 

Fond prayer and burning vow, 
The wine and honey of thy kiss 

Are lingering even now. 

I mock myself with visions vain: 

Another life than mine 
Bathes in the rose-light of thy love ; 

Blush, tone, and glance of thine, 
Are pouring through another heart 

A tide of life divine ! 

At last I know thee — and my soul, 

From all thy spells set free, 
Abjures the cold, consummate art 

8hrined as a soul in thee, 
Priestess of falsehood — deeply learned 

In all heart-treachery ! 

Yet look thou on me, if thine eyes 

May dare again to scan 
A face where honor is not masked, 

Nor trath put under ban — 
Wouldst know me for that poor, sad thing, 

A spirit-broken man 1 

Ay, look ! — is not this head yet borne 

Füll haughtily and high 1 
Is this lip tremulous with sighs, 

Or pale with agony ? 
And wouldst thou feel a prouder fire 

Outflashing from mine eye 1 

Each lingering, murmuring thought of love, 
The heart which thou hast riven 

Crushes to silence — each regret 
For false joys thou hast given, 

And flings thy very memory 
To all the winde of heaven ! 

Go, lavish on another now 

Thy frothy love's excess ; 
Go measure out thy practised worde 

Of lip-deep tenderneas ; 
Go dupe him with thy well-trained smilea, 

Thy meaningless caress ! 

Leave him in trusti ng folly blest — 

Enchant, enchain him still — 
Awake his most adoring thoughts, 

Make every heartstring thrill, 
Hold thou his life and very soul 

The blind slaves of thy will ! 

I give thee joy : thou hear'st fond Ups 

A new love's tale repeaüng ; 
Thine every glance weaith's pomp and glare 

And glittering gauds are meeting, 
And merrily to the ring of coin 

Thy hollow heart ia beating ! 



Thou workeet nüraclee, fair aaint, 
Not found in legend» old : 

Thy showers of aüver teara return 
To thee in showers of gold ; 

Thy melting kisses change to gern«, 
Sweet lady bought and sold ! 



HERVEY TO NINA. 

8ÜOGISTID BY A PASSAGE IV FREDKRIKA B&ZBEB 



DrviDiD in our Uvea, and yet twin-hearted, 
Our aad first parents shared a happier fate; 

When from Love's Eden, dearest, we departed, 
T was ours to sever at the outer gate. 

Ah, yet I know whatever path thou'rt tracing, 
Thy tearful eye is sometimes backward cast; 

Thou art not coldly from thy heart efläcing 
The thrilling story of our blissful past — 

When life was like a sunset's gloriea blended 
With all the waking aplendora of the mono ; [cd, 

And when, dear love, if some light showers descend- 
It seemed 't was but that rainbows might be bora. 

Oh warm, oh beautiful, oh glorious season, 
Like the first blushing time of Cashmere'a roses! 

My soul forgets cold truth and worldly reason, 
And in thy lap of languid joy repoeea. 

In reveries delicious I reviait 

Each spot where Love's impaaaioned tale waa told ; 
Where moments passed of pleasure so exquisite, 

Time should have marked their flight with sandsof 
gold. 

Again upon my throbbing breast thon 'rt leaning, 
Oh, fondly, wildly loved one— oh, adored ! 

Again come back thy words of tenderest meaning, 
That once such rapturea through my bosom poured. 

Again I feel the wish, intense and burning, 
To live within thy life, to drink thine air ; 

That deep, mysterious, and mighty yearning 
Would draw me down from heaven, wert thou not 
there. 

A fount there was within each bosom flowing, 
That gushed not water, but love's purple wine ; 

Sparkling with rapture and with pasaion glowing, 
It maketh mortals for a Space divine. 

'T was joy to know thee ofthat fountain drinkmg 
Within my soul npspringing but for thee ; 

And I of thine as deeply, all unthinking 
There might be madneas in that draught for me. 

When all of bliss the earth-born may inherit 
Divinely lavish was around us thrown, 

And when the mystic union of the spirit 
Had twined our glowing beings into one— 

Then were we parted : Hope's eestatie vision 
Grewdim with teara,and Joy'syoung pinion furled; 
Pillowed on flowers, we had a dream Elyaian, 
And we have wakened in a stormy world ! 

Gone, gone, for ever ! we beheld it vanish, 
As a warm cloud melts in the blue above; 

Yet from our souls no power create can banieh 
The golden memory of that dream of love ! 
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CAN8T THOU FORGET T 



Canst thoa forget, beloTed, aar firat awaking 
From out the shadowy realm of double and dreams, 

To know Love's perfect sunlight round us breaking, 
Bathing our beings in its gorgeous gleama — 

Canst thou forget 1 

A sky of rose and gold was o'er us glowing, 
Around us was the morning breath of May ; 

Then met our soul-tides, thence together flowing, 
Then kissed our thought-waves, mingling on their 
way : Canst thou forget 1 

Canst thou forget when first thy loving fingen 
Laid gentl y back the locks upon my brow 1 

Ab, to my woman's thought that touch still lingers 
And softly glides along my forehead now ! 

Canst thou forget 1 

Canst thou forget when every twilight tender, 
Mid dews and sweets, beheld odf slow steps rove, 

And when the nights which came in starry splendor 
Seemed dim and pallid to our heaven of love ? 

Canst thou forget ? 

Canst thou forget the childlike heart-outpouring 
Of her whose fond faith knew no faltering fears 1 

The lashes drooped to veil her eyes adoring, 
Her speaking silence, and her blissful tears ? 

Canst thou forget ? 

Canst thou forget the last most mournful meeting, 

The trcmbling form clasped to thine anguished 

breast, 

The heart against thine own, now wildly beating, 

Now fluttcring faint, grief-wrung, and fear-op- 

pressed — Canst thou forget 1 

Canst thou forget, though all Love's speusbe broken, 
The wild farewell which rent our souls apart t 

And that last gift, Affection's höhest token, 
The severed tress, which lay upon thy heart — > 

Canst thou forget 1 

Canst thou forget, beloved one — comes there never 
The an gel of sweet visions to thy rest ? 

Brings she not back the fond hopes fled for ever, 
While one lost name thrills through thy sleeping 
breast — Canst thou forget 1 



1NVOCATION TO MOTHER BARTH. 



Oh, Earth ! thy face hath not the grace 

That smiling Heaven did bless, 
When thou wert " good," and blushing stood 

In thy young loveliness ; 
And, mother dear, the smile and tear 

In thee are strangely met ; 
Thy joy and wo together flow — 

But all ! we love thee yet 

Thou still art fair, when morn's fresh air 
Thrills with the lark's sweet song ; 

When Nature seeras to wake from dreams, 
And laugh and dance along ; 

Thou 'rt fair at day, when clouds all gray 
Fade into glorious blue ; 



When sunny Hours fly o'er the flowers, 
And kiss away the dew. 

Thou 'rt fair at eve, when skies reeeive 

The last smiles of the sun ; 
When through the shades that twilight spreads 

The stars peep, one by one ; 
Thou'rt fair at night, when füll starlight 

Streams down upon the sod ; 
When moonlight pale on hill and dale 

Rests like the smile of God. 

And thou art grand, where lakes expand, 

And mighty rivers roll ; 
Where Ocean proud with threatenings loud 

Mocketh at man's control ; 
And grand thou art when lightnings dart 

And gleam athwart the sky ; 
When thunders peal, and forests reel, 

And storms go sweeping by ! 

We bless thee now, for gifts that thou 

Hast freely on us shed ; 
For dew and showers, and beauteous bowera, 

And blue skies overhead ; 
For morn's perfume, and midday's bloom, 

And evening'8 hour of mirth ; 
For glorious night, for all things bright, 

We bless thee, Mother Earth ! 

But when long years of care and tears 

Have come and passed away, 
The time may be, when sadly we 

8hall turn to thee, and say : 
" We are worn with life, its toils and strife, 

We long, we pine for rest ; 
We come, we come, all wearied home— 

Room, mother, in thy breast !" 



M THERE WA8 A ROSE.' 



Thiri was a rose, that bluahing grew 

Within my life's young bower ; 
The angeis sprinkled holy dew 

Upon the blessed flower : 
I glory to resign it, love, 

Though it was dear to me ; 
Amid thy laureis twine it, love, 

It only blooms for thee. 

There was a rieh and radiant gern 

I long kept hid from sight, 
Lost from some seraph's diadem — 

It shone with Heaven's own light ! 
The world could never tear it, love, 

That gern of gems from me ; 
Yet on thy fond breast wear it, love, 

It only shines for thee. 

There was a bird came to my breast, 

When I was very young ; 
I only knew that sweet bird's nest, 

To me she only sung ; 
But, ah ! one summer day, love, 

I saw that bird depart : 
The truant flew thy way, love, 

And nestled in thy heart 
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THE SCULPTOR'S LOVE. 

The sculptor paused bcfore his finished work — 
A wondrous statue of divinest mould. 
Like Cytherea's were the rounded limba, 
The hands, in whose soft fulness, still and deep, 
Like sleeping Lovea, the chiseled dimples lay, 
The hair's rieh fall, the lip's exquisite curve ; 
But most like Juno's were the brow of pride, 
And loflv bearing of the matchless head. 
While over all, a mystic holinesa, 
Like Dian's purest smile, around her hung, 
And hushed the idle gazer, like the air 
Which liaunU at night the temples of the goda. 

As stood the sculptor, with still folded arm«, 
And viewed this shape of rarest loveünesa, 
No flush of triuraph crimsoned o'er his brow, 
Nor grew his dark eye luminous with joy. 
Heart-crushed with grief, worn with intenae desires, 
And wasting with a mad, consuming flame, 
He wildly gazed— his cold cheek rivalling 
The whiteness of the marble he had wrought 
The robe's loose folds which lay upon his breast 
Tumultuous rose and feil, like ocean-wavea 
Upheaved by storms beneath ; and on his brow, 
In beaded drops, the dew of anguiah lay. 
And thus he flung himself upon the earth, 
And poured in prayer his wild and burning words : 

u Great Jove, to thy high throne a mortal's prayer 
In all the might of anguish struggles up ! 
Thou sce'st this statue, chiseled by my hand — 
Thou hast beheld, as day by day it grew 
To more than earthly beauty, tili it stood 
The wonler of the glorious world of art 
The sculptor wrought not blindly : oft there came 
Biest visions to his soul of forme divine ; 
Of whitc-arraed Juno, in that hour of love, 
When fondling close the euckoo, tempest-chilled, 
8he all unconscious in that form did press 
The might y sire of the eternal gods 
To her soft boz-om ! — Aphrodite fair 
As first she trod the glad, enamored earth 
With small, white feet, spray-dripping frorn the sea ; 
Of crested Dian, when her nightly kiss 
Pressed down the eyelids of Endymion— 
Her ffllvery presence making all the air 
Of dewy Latmos tremulous with love. 

" And now (deem not thy suppliant impious, 
Our being's source, thou Fatber of all lifo,) 
A wild, o'ermastering passion fires my soul ; 
I madly love the work my hand hath wrought ! 
Intoxicate, I gaze through all the day, 
And mocking visions haunt my couch at night ; 
My heart is faint and sick with longings vain, 
A passionate thirst is parching up my life. 

" I call upon her, and she answers not ! 
The fond love-names I breathe into her ear 
Are met with maddening silence ; when I clasp 
Thoae ölender fingen in my fevered hand, 
Their coldness chills me like the touch of death ! 
And when my heart's wild beatings ahake my frame, 
And pain my breast with lovo's sweet agony, 
No faultest throb that marble bogom stir» ! 

** Oh, I would have an eye to gaze in mine ; 
An ear to listen for my coming step ; 



A voiee of love, with tone« like Joy*a own b 
To ring their ailver changes on mine ear ; 
A yielding hand, to thrill within mine own, 
And lips of melting sweetneaa, füll and warn 
Would change this deathlesa stone to mortal 1 
And barter immortality for love ! 

" If voiee of earth, in wildest prayer, may i 
To godhood, throned amid the purple clouds, 
To animate this cold and pulseleas stone, 
Grant thou one breath of that im mortal air 
Which feedeth human life from age to age, 
And floate round high Olympus. — Hear, O J 

" And so this form may shrine a soul of lq 
Whose starry radiance shall unaeal these eye 
Send down the sky's blue deepa, O Sire divii 
One faultest gleam of that benign an t smile 
Which glows upon the faces of the goda, 
And lights all heaven. — Hear, mighty Jove V 

He stayed his prayer, and on hin atatue ga 
Behold, a gentle heaving stirred its breast ! 
O'er all the form a flush of roee-light passed 
Along the limba the azure arteries throbbed ; 
A golden lustre settled on the head, 
And gleamed amid the meshes of the hair; 
The rounded cheek grew vivid with a bluah; 
Ambroaial breathings cleft the curved lips, 
And 8oftly through the arched nostril atole ; 
The fringed Uds quivered and uproee, and ey 
Like violets wet with dew drank in the light 

Moveless she stood, until her wandering gl 
Upon the rapt face of the sculptor feil : 
Bewildcred and abashed, it sank beneath 
The burning gaze of his adoring eye«. 
And then there ran through all her trembling i 
A stränge, sweet thrill of blisaful conaciouan< 
Life's wildest joy, in one delicious tide, 
Poured through the Channels of her newboro b 
And Love's first sigh rose quivering from her bn 

She turned upon her pedestal, and amiled, 
And toward the kneeling youth bent tenderrj 
He rose, sprang forward with a passionate er 
And joyously outstretched his thrilling arms; 
And lo ! the form he sculptured from the stoj 
Instinct with life, and radiant with soul, 
A breathing shape of beauty, soft and warm, 
Of mortal womanhood, all amilea and teara, 
In love's sweet trance upon his boaom by. 



THE DRKAM. 

Last night, my love, I dreamed of 

Yet 't was no dream elysian ; 
Draw closer to my breast, dear Blanche, 

The while I teil the vision : 
Methought that I had left thee long, 

And, home in haste returning — 
My heart, lip, cheek, with love and joy 

And wild impatience burning — 

I called thee through the ailent house ; 

But here, at last, I found thee, 
Where, deathly still and ghoatly white, 

The curtains feil around thee. 
Dead — dead thou wert !— cold lay that fori 

In rarest beauty moukled, 
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And meekly o'er thy still, white breast 
The snowy hands were folded. 

Methought thy oooch was fitly Btrewn 

With many a fragrant blossom ; 
Fresh violets thy fingen clasped, 

And rosebuds decked thy boeom : 
Bot thine eye«, so like young violett, 

Might smile upon me never, 
And the rose-bloom from thy cheek and lip 

Had fled away for ever ! 

I raised tbee lovingly — thy head 

Against my boeom leaning, 
And called thy name, and spoke to thee 

In words of tendercst meaning. 
I sought to warm thee at my breast — 

My arms close round thee flinging ; 
To breathe my life into thy lips, 

With kisses fond and clinging. 
Oh, hour of fearful agony ! 

In vain my phrenaied pleading ; 
Thy dear voice hushed, thy kind eye closed, 

My lonely grief unheeding ! 
Pale wert thou aa the lily-buds 

Twined mid thy raven tresses, 
And cold thy lip and still thy heart 

To all my wild caresses ! .~« 

I woke, amid the autumn night, 

To hear the rain descending, 
And roar of waves and howl of wind« 

In stormy concert blending. 
Bat, oh ! my waking joy was morn, 

From beaven's own portale flowing, 
And the summer of thy living love 

Was round about me glowing ! 
I woke— ah, blessedness ! to feel 

Thy white arms round thee WTeathing — 
To hear, amid the lonely night, 

Thy calm and gentle breathing! 
I bent above thy rest tili morn, 

With many a whispered Messing — 
8oft, timid kisses on thy lips 

And blue-veined eyelids pressing. 

While thus from Slumber's shadowy realm 

Thy truant soul recalling, 
Thou couldst not know whence sprang the tears 

Upon thy forehead falling. 
And oh, thine eye's sweet wonderment, 

When thou didst ope them slowly, 
To mark mine own bent on thy face 

In rapture deep and holy ! 
Thou couldst not know, tili I had told 

That dream of fearful warning, 
How much of heaven was in my words — 

M God bless thee, love— good-morning !" 



DARKENED HOÜR8. 



With folded arms and drooping head, 
I stand, my heart' 8 blest goal unwon ; 

My soul's high purpose unattained — 
But life — but life goes hurrying on ! 

I pause and linger by the way, 

With fainting heart and al umbering power», 



And still the grand, immortal height 
Which I would climb, before me towera. 

And still far up its rugged steep, 
The poet-laurel mocks mine eyes ; 

While sweetly on its summit wave 
The fadeleas flowers of paradise. 

My voice ia silent, though I mark 
The toil and wo of human lives, 

The beauty of that human love 

That meekly suffers, trusts, and strivea. 

My voice is silent, though I see 

The captive pining in his cell, 
And hear the exiled patriot breathe 

O'er the wild seas his sad farewell 

No song of joy is on my lip 

While Freedom'8 banners are unfurled, 
And Freedom'8 fearless battle-shouts 

And triumph-lays ring round the world ! 

No glow of rapturous feeling comes 

To flush my cheek, or Hght mine eye, 
While golden splendora of the morn 

Are kindling all the eastern sky. 
Nor when, while dews weigh down the rose, 

I read amid the shadowy even 
That bright Evangel of our God, 

Whose words are worlds, the starry heaven« 

Tet was my nature formed to feel 

The gladness and the grief of life — 
To thrill at Freedom's name, and joy 

In all her brave and holy strife ; 
To tremble with the perfect sense 

Of all things lovely or sublime, 
The glory of the midnight heaven, 

The beauty of the morning time. 
God-written thoughts are in my heart, 

And deep within my being lie 
Eternal truths and glorious hopes, 

Which I must speak before I die 

Who shall restore the early faith, 

The fresh, strong heart, the utterance bold 1 
Ah ! when may be this weary weight 

From off my groaning spirit rolled 1 

To Thee I turn, before whose throne 
No earnest suppliant bows in vain : 

My spirit' s faint and lonely cry 

Thou wilt not in thy might disdain. 

Awake in me a truer life ! 

A soul to labor and aspire ; 
Touch thou my mortal lips, O God, 

With thine own truth's immortal fire ! 

Be with me in my darkened hours — 

Bind up my bruised heart once more ; 
The grandeur of a lofty hope 

About my lowly being pour ! 
Give strength unto my spirit's wing, 

Give light unto my spirit's eye, 
And Iet the sunshine of thy smile 

Upon my upword pathway lie ! 
Thus, when my soul in thy pure faith 

Hath grown serene, and free, and strong 
Thy greatness may exalt my though t, 

Thy love make beautiful my song. 
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LOVE AND DARING. 

Teou darest not love me ! thou canst onry see 
The great gulf sei between im : hadst thou Arne, 
T would bear thee o'er it on a wing of fire l 
Wilt put from thy faint lip the mantling cup, 
The draught thou 'st prayed for with divinest wirst, 
For fear a poison in the chalioe lurks t 
Wilt thou be barred from thy söul's heritage, 
The power, the rapture, and the crown of lifo, 
By the poor guard of danger set about it 1 
I teil thoe that the richest flowers of heaven 
Bloom on the brink of darkness. Thou hast marked 
How sweetly o'er the beetling preeipice 
Hangs the young June-ruse with its crimaon heart : 
And wouldst not sooner peril life to win 
That royal flower, that thou mightst proudry wear 
The trophy on thy breast, than idly pluck 
A thousand meek-faced daisies by the way 1 
How dost thou ahudder at Love's gentle tonea, 
As though a serpent's hias were in thine ear ! 
Albeit thy heart throbs echo to each word, 
Why wilt not rest, oh weary Wanderer, 
Upon the couch of flowers Love spreads for thee, 
On banks of sunshine ? — voiees sUver-toned 
Shall lull thy soul with stränge, wild harmonies, 
Rock thee to sleep upon the waves of song ; 
Hope shall watch o'er thee with her breath ofdreama, 
Joy hover near, impatient for thy waking — 
Her quick wing glancing through the fragrant air. 

Why dost thou pause hard by the roae-wreathed 
Why turn thee from the 4 paradise of youth, [gatel 
Where Love's immortal summer blooms and glows. 
And wrap thy seif in coldness as a ahroud? 
Perchance 'tis well for thee — yet does the flame 
That glows with heat intense and mounta toward 
As fitly emblem höhest purity [heaven, 

As the still snow-wreath on the mountahrs brow. 

Tho u darest not say , " I love," and yet thou lovest, 
And think'st to crush the mighty yearnmg down, 
That in thy spirit shall upspring for ever ! 
Twinned with thy soul, it lived in thy first thougbts, 
It haunted with stränge dreams thy boyish years, 
And colored with its deep, empurpled hue, 
The passinnate aspirations of thy youth. 
60, take from June her roses; from her streams 
The bubbling fountain-springs ; from life take love, 
Thou hast its all of sweetness, bloom, and strength. 

There is a grandeur in the soul that dares 
To live out all the life God lit within; 
That battles with the passions hand to band, 
And wcars no mail, and hides behind no shield; 
That plucks its joy in the shadow of Death'a wing, 
That drains with one deep draught the wine of life, 
And that with fearless foot and heaven-turned eye 
May stand upon a dizzy preeipice, 
High o'er the abyss of nun, and not fall! 



A MOB.NING RIDE. 

Whiit troubkd in spirit, when weary o( W 
When I faint 'neath its bürden«, and shrini 

its strife— 
When its fruits tumed to aahee are mockii 

taste, 
And its fairest acene aeema but a desolate w 
Then come ye not near me my sad heart to 
With Friendship's soft accents or Sympathy'i 
No counscl I ask, and no pity I need, 
But bring me, oh, bring me my gallant young 
With his high-arched neck and his nortril 1 
His eye füll of fire, and his step füll of pride ! | 
As I spring to his back, as I seize the stronj 
The strength of my spirit returneth again : 
The bonds are all broken which fettered my 
And my cares borne away on the wings of the 
My pride lifts its head, for a season bowed c 
And the queen in my nature now puts on her t 
Now we 're off like the winds to the plains w 

they came, 
And the rapture of motion is thrilling my f 
On, on speeds my courser, acarce printin g Ü 
Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he t 
On, on, like a deer, when the hounds' early 
Awakes the wild echoes, away and away ! 
Still faster, still farther he leaps at my cheei 
Till the rush of the startled air whirrs m m; 
Now 'long a clear rivulet lieth his track — 
8ee his glancing hoof tossing the white pebble 
Now a glen dark as midnight— what matl 

weMl down, 
Though shadows are round us, and rocks < 

frown; 
The thick branches shake as we're hunyrngth 
And deck us with spangles of silvery dew. 
Whata wild thoughtof triumph, that thisgirlis! 
Such a steed in the might of his strength ma; 

mand! 
What a glorious crealure ! ah, glance at hin 
As I check him a while on this green hillock's 
How he tosses his mane with a shrill, joyoua 
And paws the firm earth in his proud,atateiy 
Hurrah, off again — dashing on, as in ire, 
Till the long flinty pathway is flashing with 
Ho, a ditch ! — shall we pause ? No, the bol 

we dare— 
Like a swifl-winged arrow we rush through i 
Oh ! not all the pleasure that poets may pr 
Not the 'wildering waltz in the ballroom's t 
Nor the chivalrous joust, nor the daring m 
Nor the swift regatta, nor merry chaae, 
Nor the sail high heaving waters o'er, 
Nor the rural dance on the moonlight ahon 
Can the wild and thrilling joy exceed 
Of a fearless leap on a fiery steed. 
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" Helen Ibving" is the graceful nom de 
plume of Miss Anna H. Phillips, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts — probably the youngest of 
our young American poetesses. She iß not 
a professional authoress. having written but 
little, and published less; but, judging by the 
quality rather than the quantity of her pro- 
ductions, she can not be denied the posses- 
sion of a fine poetical genius. Her first poem, 
Lore and Farne, which appeared in the Home 
Journal, in the spring of 1847, Mr. Willis 



thus introduced to the public ; " We might 
have called attention, very reasonably and 
justly, to the beautiful versification of this 
production — to the melody, and the varied 
succession of melody, in the flow of the stan- 
zas. They prove the nicest possi ble ear, witb 
the happiest subjection to critical judgment. 
True genius is in the conception, we think, 
and an assurance of successful genius lies in 
the twin excellence of giving so beautiful a 
thought its fit embodiment." 



LOVB AND FAME. 



It had passed in all its grandettr, that sounding 

sammer shower 
Had paid its pearly tribute to each fair ezpectant 

flower, 
And while a thousand sparklers danced lightly on 

the spray, 
Cloee folded to a rosebud's heart one tiny rain-drop 

lay. 

Throughout each fevered petal had the heaven- 

brought freshness gone, 
They had mingled dew and fragrance tili their very 

souls were one ; 
The bud its love in perfume breathed, tili its pure 

and starry guest 
Grew ginwing as the life-hue of the Ups it fondly 



He dreamed away the hours with her, his gentle 

bride and fair, 
No thought filled his young spirit, but to dwell for 

ever there, 
While ever bending wakefully, the bud a fond 

watch kept, 
For fear the envious zepbyrs might steai him as 

he slept 

But forth from out his tent of clouds in burnished 

armor bright, 
The conquering sun came proudly in the glory of 

his might, 
And, like some grand enchanter, resumed his wand 

of power, 
And shed the splendor of his smile on lake, and 

tree, and flower. 

Then, peering through the shadowy leaves, the rain- 
drop marked on high, 

A many-hued triumphal arch span all the eastern 
sky — 

He saw his glittcring comrades all wing their joyous 
flight, 



And stand — a glorious brotherhood — to form that 
bow of light ! 

Aspiring thoughts his spirit thrilled — " Oh, let me 

join them, love ! 
1*11 set thy beauty's impress on yon bright arch 

above, 
And, as a world's adnüring gazo is raised to ins 

fair, 
V T will deem my own dear rosebud's tint the love- 

liest color tbere !" 

The gentle bud released her clasp — swift as a 

thought he flew, 
And brightly mid that glorious band he soon was 

glowing too— 
au quivering with delight to feel that she, his rose- 

bud bride, 
Was gazing, with a swelling heart, on this, his hour 

of pride ! 

But the shadowy night came down at last — the 

glittcring bow was gone, 
One littlo hour of triumph was all the drop had 

won: 
He had lost the warm and tender glow, his distant 

bud-love's hue, 
And he sought her sadly sorrowing — a tear-dimmed 

star of dew. 



NINA TO RIENZI/ 



Lsate thee, Rienzi ! Speak not thus, 

Wby should I quit thy side ? 
Say, shall I shrink with craven fear, 

Thine own, and freedom's bride ? 
Whence comes the sternness on thy lip— 

Needs Nina to be tried 1 

* It is recorded, that when the "last of the tribunes" 
saw, in the diacontent of the people and the withdrawsl 
of the favor of the church, approacbing pcril, he bade bis 
young wife aeek «heiter with tbose wbo would cheriah 
and shield her, and leave him to mect danger alone. Bat 
ahe noblj preferred aufferinff and death with him 
loved, to Ute with separatioo from him. 
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ANNA H. PHILLIPS. 



I leave thee ! didst thou win and wed 

A fond, weak girl — to twine 
Her arras around thee in thy^oy — 

To press her lips to thine, 
And breathe a love born of the heart, 

But not the soul divine ! 

To thrill with childish awe, whene'er 
Thy brow grew dark with thought, 

And when the threat'ning Iightnings gleamed 
Thy dark'ning sky athwart, 

Shrink from the crash, and leave thee lone, 
Amid the wrecka it wrought ! 

Am I not thine — wedded to thee 
In heart, and soul, and mind — 

Thou, and free Romc, within my breast 
As on one altar shrined — 

My destiny, my very life, 
Closcly with thine entwined ! 

Thou calledst me thine, when freemen flung 

Fame's Iaurel on thy brow ; 
And am I less thine own — my love 



Lew fondly cherished now, 
When Rome diahonoring miacreants dare 
That fame to diaavow ! 

Look in mine eyes ! thou know'st thy love 

Haa been to me a heaven, 
In which my soul haa floated, like 

The one pure star of even — 
Proud in the loffcy consciousneas 

Of glory gained and given. 

Nay, strive not to look coldly, love, 
Thou reckst not of the power 

With which my heart will ding to thine 
In mad miafortune's hour — 

Glowing more bright its changeleaa truth, 
As darker storms shall lower. 

And oh, Rienzi ! should Heaven deem 

Thy aacred mission done, 
How glorious 'twere to die with thee, 

My own, my worshipped one— 
As, bathed in living light, the day 

Dies with the setting sun ! 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL. 



THE PRACTICA! MODEL CALCULATOB, 

For the Engineer, Machinist, Manufacturer of Engine Work, 

Nayal Architect, Miner, and Millwright. By Olitib Btbnb, Compiler and Editor 
of the Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine Work and Engineering, and 
Author of Tariova Mathematical and Mechanical Works. Illustrated by numerous 
Engrayings. Now oomplete. One large Volume, Ootayo, of nearly six hnndred 
pages $8.60 

It will eontain such eelenlations u are met with and required in the Mechanical Alis, and establish 
modele or Standards to gokle practica! men. The Tables that are introdaced, many of whieh are new, will 
greatly *conomise labour, and render the erery-day ealenlations of the pracMoal man eomprehensiTe and 
easy. From e^ery Single calculation giren in this work namerous other c&lculations are readily modelled, 
so that each may be oonsidered the head of a namerous family of practical resnlts. 

The examples selected will be fonnd appropriate, and in all cases taken from the aetual praetice of the 
present time. Every rule has been tested by the nnerrtng resnlts of mathematical researeh, and oonflnned 
by experiment, when such was neeessary. 

The Praetical Model Oalcalator will be ibund to All a racancy in the ltbrary of the practica! workJng-man 
long conskiered a requirement. It will be fbund to exeel all other works of a similar nature, from the great 
•ztent of its ränge, the ezemplary natnre of its well-eelected examples, and from the easy, simple, and eye» 
toematic manner in whioh the model calcnlations an established. 

HOKBIS'S HAHD-B00X FOR L0C0M0TTVE EHGINEERS AND 

MACmmSTS: 

Comprising the Calculations for Constructing Locomotives. 

Manner of setting Valyes, &o. &c. By Siptimus Norbis, Civil and Meehanieal 
Engineer. In One Volume, 12mo, with illustrations .$1.60 

With pleasure do we meet with snch a work as Mosers. Norrie and Baird haye glren üb.— Artisa*. 
In tili* work, he has giren what are called the "secret* of the business," in the rules to eonstruot locomo 
tives, in order that the million shonld be learned in all thlxyfr— Scientific American. 

A TREATISE ON THE AMERICAN STEAM-ENGDTE. 

Illustrated by numerous Wood Cuts and other Engravings. 

By Olitxk Braun. In one Volnme. (In press.) 



PTOUCATIOHS OF HENRY CAÄEY BAIÄD. 



THE PRACTICA! COTTON-SPINNER AHB MANTJF ACTTTRER ; OR, 
THE MANAGER'8 AHB OVERLOOXERS COMPAHION. 

This work contains a Comprehensive System of Calculations 

for Mill Gearing and Machinery, from the first moving power through the difTerent 
processes of Carding, Drawing, Slabbing, Roving, Spinning, and Weaving, adapted 
to American Machinery, Practice, and Usages. Compendioua Tablea of Yarns and 
Reeds are added. Illustrated by large Working-Drawings of the most approTed 
American Cotton Machinery. Complete in One Volume, octavo $3.60 

This edition of Scott's Cotton-Spinner, by Oliver Btrki, is designed for the American Operativ». It will 
be fbund intensely practica!, and will be of the greateet possiole value to the Manager, Overeeer, and 
Workman. 



THE PRACTICAL METAL-WORKER'S ASSISTANT ; 
For Tin-Plate Workers, Brasiers, Coppersmiths, Zinc-Plate 

Ornamenten and Workers, Wire Workers, Whitesmiths, Blacksmiths, Bell Hangen, 

Jewellers, Silver and Qold Smiths, Electrotypers, and all other Workers in Alloys 

and Metals. By Charles Holtzappfel. Edited, with important ädditions, by 

Oliver Byrne. Complete in One Volume, octayo $4.00 

It will treat of Casting, Founding. and Forging; of Tonga and other Tools ; Degrees of Heat and Manage- 
ment of Fires; Welding; of Heading and Swage Tools; of Pnnches and Anvils ; of Hardening and Ten»* 
pcring; of Malleable Iron Castings, Case Hardening, Wronght and Cast Iren. The management and 
manipulation of Metals and Alloys, Melting and Buxing. The management of Furnaeea, Casting and 
Founding with Mctallio Moulds, Jolning and Working Sheet Metal. Peculiarities of the difTerent Tools 
employed. Processes dependent on the ductUity of Metals. Wire Drawing, Drawing Metal Tabes, Solder- 
ing. The ase of the Blowpipe, and every other koown Metal- Worker*s Tool. To the works of Holtaappfel, 
Outkb. Bt&kb has added all that is useful and pecoliar to the American Metal-Worker. 

THE AETS OF TANNING AND CTJRRYING, 

Theoretically and Practically considered in all their detaiLs. 

Being a fall and comprehensive Treatise on the Manufacture of the various kinds 
of Leather. Hlustrated by over two hundred Engravings. Edited from the French 
of De Fontenelle and Malapeyere. With numerous Emendations and Addition*, by 
Campbell Morfit, Practical and Analytical Chemist. Complete in one Volume, 
octavo .....$5.00 

This important Treatise will be found to oover the whole fleld in the most masterly manner, and it is 
beueved that in no other branch of applied sdence could more Signal Service be rendered to Amerkao 
Manufacturers. 

The publinher is not aware that in any other work heretorore issned In this eonntry, more spaee has beea 
devoted to this subjeot than a Single chapter; and in offering this volnme to so large and intelligent a clan 
as American Tanners and Leather Dresse«, he feels confldent of their snbstantial support and enoourage- 
rnent 

THE MANUFACTURE 0F IRON IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES : 
To which is added an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 

Frederick Oysrman, Mining Engineer, with one hundred and fifty Wood Engra- 
vings. A new edition. In One Volnme, octavo, five hundred pages $5.00 

We bare now to annonnos the appearance of another valnable work on the rabject which, In onr hnmble 
opinion, supplies any dendeney which late improvements and dlscoveries may have caused, from th« lapse 
of time since the date of " Mushet" and " Schrivenor." It is the prodnctkm of one of onr transatlaatfe 
brethren, Mr. Frederick OYerman, Mining Engineer: and we do not heaitate to set it down as a work of 
great importane» to all connected with the lron Interest; one which, white it is suffleienUy technologieal 
fülly to explain chemical analysis, and the rarions phenomena of iron under different drcnmstances, to the 
natisfartion of the most fastidioum is wrKten in that clear and oomprehensiTe style as to be availahle t» the 
eapacity of the humblest mind, and conseqnently will be of mach adrantage to those works where the pro* 
prietors may se» the desirability of pladng it in the hands of their operaÜYes.— London Moming J o urn a l 
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PRACTICA! SERIES. 



THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWBIGHT'S ASSISTANT. $1. 

THE TÜRNER'S COMPANION. 75 cts. 

THE PAINTEB, GILDER, AND VARNISHER'S COMPANION. 75 cts. 

THE DYER AND COLOUB-MAKEB'S COMPANION. 76 cts. 

THE BÜILDER'S COMPANION. $1. 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S COMPANION. 76 cts. 

A TREATISE ON A BOX OF INSTRUMENTS. By Thomas Kiitok. $1. 

THE PAPER-HANQER'S COMPANION. Bj J. Abbowsmith. 76 cts. 

THE ASSAYER'S GUIDE. By Oscar M. Liibib. 75 cts. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL BREWER. By M. L. Byk». $1. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL DISTILLER. By M. L. Bywt. $1. 

THE BOOKBINDER'S MANUAL. 

THE PYROTECHNIST'S COMPANION. By G. W. Mobxdob. 75 ots. 

WALKER'S ELECTROTYPE MANIPULATION. 75 cts. 

COLBURN ON THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 75 cts. 

THE AHEBICAir MILLER AND HILLWEIOHTS ASSISTANT: 

By William Carter Hughes, Editor of " The American 

Miller," (newspaper), Buffalo, N. T. ülustrated by Drawings of the most approyed 
Machinery. In One Volume, 12mo $1 

The author offen it u a sabstantial referenee, Instead of speculattre theoriea, which belong only to thoee 
notimmediately attached to the buBiness. Special nottoeisalso given of moitof theeaMntialimproTejnenti 
which have of late been Introduced for the beneflt of the Miller. — Savannah RevuUican. 

The whole botineaa of making flour it mott thoroughly treated by hJm — Bulletin. 

A rery comprehenaiTe riew of the Millwright'i buuuieiar- Southern Lüerary Mmcngtr. 



THE TUBHEB'S COMPANION : 
Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccentric 

Turning. Also, yarious Plates of Chucks, Tools, and Instruments, and Directions 
for using the Eccentrio Cutter, Drill, Vertioal Cutter, and Circular Best; with 
Patterns and Instructions for working them. ülustrated by numerous Engray- 
ings. In One Volume, 12mo ..76 cts. 

The object of the Turner*» Oompanion 1b to ezplain in s clear, eondse, and lntelligible manner, the ruö- 
ments of thie beantiful art — Savannah ReputUoan. 

There Ifl no deecription of turning or lathe-work that tbia elegant llttle treatiaa does not desofba an4 
flluitrate.— JFwkrn LiL Meuengtr. 



THE PAPER-HATOER'S COMPANION: 
In which the Practical Operations of the Trade are System^ 

atically laid down ; with copious Directions Preparatory to Papering ; Preyention* 
againßt the effect of Damp in Walls ; the yarioas Cements and Pastes adapted to 
the several purposes of the Trade ; Obseryations and Directions for the Panelling 
and Ornamenting of Booms, &c, &c. By Jaxbs Abbowbmith. In One Volum*, 
12mo 76cts 
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THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VAEKISHEE'8 COMPAHION: 
Containing Bules and Regulations for every fhing relating to 

the arte of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and Glass Staining ; numerous usefal 
and raluable Beoeipts ; Tests for the deteotion of adulterations in Oila, Colon«, 
&c, and a Statement of the Diseases and Aooidents to which Painters, Gilders, 
and Yarniahers are partioularly liable ; with the simplest methods of Prerentioa 
andBemedy. Third Edition. In One Volume, 12mo, cloth. 75ots. 

Rejecting all that appeand fbrelgn to tha aubjeot, um eompOtr hu oaittad nofhtng of vaal practica) 
worth.— 2&nt'« MarchanW Magtubu. 

An axoaüant praetkai work, and ona wbioh taa) praotleal man eannot aflbcd to Im withont.— Jtamarana* 
Mtckawic. 

It oontaina «rery thtng fnat la of fnterert to persona engaged in fhlf trade,— AdW*». 

Thia book will piova Yaloahla to all whow bojüMM u in any way cwmaotart witk r**"*!"! ^ " < ^^ 
VfeeUjr. 

Oannot flül to be usefal.— iV. T. Cbmmtrciat. 



TER DYEE AND COLOUÄ-MAKER'S COMPANION: 

Containing upwards of two hundred Receipts for making 

Colours, on the most approyed prineiples, for all the yarious style* and fabries now 
in existence; with the Soonring Proeess, and piain Directions for Preparing, 
Washing-off, and Finishing the Goods. Seoond Edition. In One Volume, 12mo, 
cloth. 75 cts. 

Tbia ii another of that most excellent olaas of praetkai booka, which tha pnbliahar la giring to fba 

Eblie. Indeed, we belier* thera ia not, for manofaetnrers, a more valuabla work, haTing heen pnpared 
>, and expmal y adaptad to their bnaineaa. Ibrwur and Meehamc 
It ia a raJuable book.— OUego RtputUoim. 

W« have abown it to aoma practioal man, who all pronounoed it tha eomplatett thing of tha Und Um? 
bad aaan*- N. T, Natto*. 



THE BUILDER'S POCKET COMPANION: 
Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Archi- 

tecture ; with Practioal Bules and Instructions connected with the subjeet By 
A 0. Smiatov, Civil Engineer, &o. Seoond Edition. In One Volume, 12mo. $1 

Contents. — The Builder, Carpenter, Joiner, Mason, Piasterer, Plomber, Painter, 
Smith, Practica! Geometry, Surreyor, CohesiTe Strength of Bodies, Arehitect. 

THE ASSAYER'S GUIDE ; 
Or, Practical Directions to Assayers, Miners, and Smelters, for 

the Tests and Assays, by Heat and by Wet Proceases, of the Ores of all the prin- 
cipe! Metals, and of Gold and Silyer Coins and AUoys. By Osoab M. Lixbkr, lato 
Geologist to the State of Mississippi. 12mo. With Illustration*. 76 cts. 

A TEEATZBE ON A BOX OF INSTBT7MEBT8, 
And the Slide Rüle, with the Theory of Trigonometry and 



Logarithmi, including Praotioal Geometry, Surreying, Measuring of Timber, Caak 
and Malt Gauging, Heights and Distances. By Thomas Xbhtisb. In Ose 
Volume, 12mo .. „ fl 
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THE CABUfET-MAKEE AHB UFHDLSTEBER'S OOXPAHIigr: 

Comprising the Rudiments and Principles of Cabinet-making 

and Upholstery, with familiär Instructions, illustrated by Examples, fbr attaining 
* proficiency in the Art of Drawing, as applicable to Cabinet-Work ; the processes 
of Veneering, Inlaying, and Buhl Work ; the art of Dyeing and Staining Wood, 
Bona, Tortoise-shell, &c. Direotions for Laekering, Japanning, and Varniabing ; 
to make Frenoh Polish ; to prepare the best Glues, Cements, and Oompositiona, 
and a number of Receipts partacularly oaerol for Workmen generally, with Ex- 
planatory and Illustrative Engrayinga. By J. Stokes. In One Volume, 12mo, 

with ülustrations „ 76 cts. 

A l*rg* amount of practical inJbnnatSon, of grast wrriee to all oo iK w tru efl in thoae hranchM of baalnem 



HISTORY OF FBOPELLEES AND STEAM NAVIGATION: 
With Biographical Sketches of Early Inventors. By Robert 

Macfarlahe, C. E., Editor of the " Scientific American. " In One Volume, 12mo. 
ninstrated by oyer Eighty Wood Engrajings 75 cts. 

The object of thia " Hlstory of Propellers and Stettin Navigation" ii twofbld. One 1« the arrangement 
and deeeriptlon of many devicea which hare been invented to propel veaielfi, in Order to prevent many in- 
genloue men from wasting thelr tlme, talenta, and money on roch projecte. The immenw amonnt of time, 
atody, and money thrown away on anch oontriraneef ii beyond ealenlation. In thia reapect, it is hoped 
that it will be the meana of doing aome gotxL— JY^fece. 



A TBEATISE ON SCREW-FROFELLERS AND THETR 8TEAM- 

ENGINES, 

With Practical Rules and Examples by which to Calculate 

and Construct the same for any deecription of Veesels. By J. W. Nysteom. Illus- 
trated by over thirty large working Drawings. In one Volume, ocUyo $8.50 

THE ANALTTICAL CHEMSrS ASSISTANT : 

A Manual of Chemical Analysis, both Qualitative and Quan- 
titative, of Natural and Artificial Inorganic Compounds ; to which are appended 
the Rules for Detecting Arsenio in a Case of Poisoning. By Fsbdirik Wcbhlib, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Göttingen. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with an Introduction, Illustration*, and copious Additions, by Osgab, M. 
Lieber, Author of "The Assayer's Guide. 19 In one Volume, 12mo $1.25 



THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By Patrick Neill, L. L. D., F. R. S. E., Secretary to the 

Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. Adapted to the United States, from the 

Fourth Edition, revised and improyed by the Author. Illustrated by Äfty Wood 

Engravings of Hothouses, &c. &c. In One Volume, 12mo $1.25 

This Tolume gnppHes a deslderatum mach feit, and givea withln a moderate oompaas all the hortkultural 
Information necemary fbr practical nse.— Newark Mercury. 
A valuable addition to the horüculturiat'« library.— BaUimcrt Rxtriot. 



ÜEOIOOSIIC HAHIPULAIICHr: 
Containing the Theoiy and Hain Instructions in the Art of 

Fhotography, or the Prodaetioa ef Pictvres threvgh the Agency of Light; in- 
eluding Calotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype, Chromatype, Energiatype, Anthotype, 
Amphitype, Dipffnotypc^ IWraaegraphy, E locUi cal and QalYanic Impressums. 
By Ososcs Thomas Fisns, Jr., Assistant in the Laboratory of the London In- 
stitution. Hlnstrmtod by Wood-cuta. In One Volume, 24mo, eloth ...62 cts. 



C8 POE PRACTICA! MEff: 
ßeing a Common-Place Book of Principles, Theorems, Bules, 

and Table*, in Tarious Departments of Pore and Mixed Mathematics, witb their 

Applications, especiaHy to the pursnits of Surreycrs, Architects, Mechanics, and 

CitU Engineers. Whh mnnerous EngraTings. By Olorhus Gbsgoby, L. L. D. f 

F. R. A. 8 - $1.50 

Onlylat mm swafce, «ad ix fhdr eye, omwU« ob thenatareof tbiaga, anotharwttTe on tbe applkation 
of tbeamtotheveeand ~ 
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HU8BAHDBY DT THE 80UTH: 



Comprising a Treatise on the Acclimation of Sheep in the 

Southern States, and an Aeeonnt of the different Breeds. Also, a Oomplete Ma- 
nual of Breeding, Summer and Winter Management, and of the Treatment of 
Diseases. With Portraits and other Illustration*. By Hxvby 8. Raädaal. In 
One Volume, octaTo $1.25 



XXSS LESLTE'S COMPLETE COOKERY. 
Directions for Cookery, in its Various Brauches. By Miss 

Lislix. Forty-seventh Edition. Thoroughly Revised, with the Addition of New 
Receipt«. In One Volume, 12mo, half bound, or in sheep ..$1 



In preparing a new and carefnJly rerfaed editkm of thto my flrrt werk on cookery, I hare tatroducad 
tmproTemenU, eorreeted error«, and added new receipt«, that I truat will on trial be flbund aatuJaetory. Tbe 
ioeoeM of the book (prored by ita immanae and incfeaatag dreulation) afibrda concloalTe erklence that It 
haa obtainad the approbation of a large nnmber of my ooontrywomen ; many of whom bar« inrarmed me 
that it hae made practica! honrnwiTeg of yonng ladies who hare entered into married lifo with no other ac- 
qnirementB than a fem ahowy aeoompUahmenta. GenUemen, alao, have toW me of great ImproTMwent« in 
the fiunily table, after preaenting their wiree with thia manual of domestic cookery, and that, alter a morn- 
tng deroted to the fatignes of boatneas, they no kmger find themaeWee •uhjeeted to the annoyanoe of an 
lU4reaied dinaer.— P>V*a«. 



HISS LESLIE'S TWO HUHDBED RECEIPTS DT FBENCH COOKERY. 

A new Edition, in cloth 25 cts. 

EXAKIVATIOirS OF DBTOS, MEDICOTES, CHEMICALS, fte. 
As to their Purity and Adulterations. By C. H. Peirce, M.D., 

Translator of " 8töckhardt*s Chemistry," Examiner of Medioines for the Port of 
Boston, &o. &c, 12mo, cloth $1.25 
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STANDARD ILLUSTMTED POETRY. 



THE TALES AHD POEMS OF LORD BTBOJT: 
Hlustrated by Henry Warren. In One Volume, royal 8vo, 

with lOPlates, ecarlet cloth, gilt edges $6 

Morocco extra $7 

It ta ülustrated by seTereJ elegant engraYings, from original dealgns by WAianr, and if a most splendid 
work fcr the parlonr or study.— Auto» Boating Ckuette. 



CEUDE HAEOLD; A BOMATJHT BT LORD BTBOJT: 

ülustrated by 12 Splendid Plates, by Warren and others. In 

One Volume, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges ..$5 

Morocco extra $7 

Printed in elegant style, with splendid pfotare», tu superior to any thing of the tort usually ftrand in 
books of this kind.— N. Y. Courier. 



SPECIMEN8 OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

From the time of Chaucer to the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Thomas Campbell. In One Volume, royal 8vo. (In press.) 



THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 

By Rufüs W. Griswold. A new Edition. In One Volume, 

royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt $2.60 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $8 

Morocco super extra $4.60 

The best production whlch has yet oome from the pen of Dr. Griswold, and the most Talnable contribu- 
tton whlch he has vret made to the literary celebrity of the oountry*— N. T. Tribüne. 



THE LADT OF THE LAKE : 

By Sir Walter Scott, ülustrated with 10 Plates, by Cort 

bould and Meadows. In One Volume, royal 8to. Bound in cloth extra, gilt 

edges $6 

Turkey morocco super extra $7 

This ig one of the most truly beauüfnl books whlch has erer iasued from the American px 



LALLA ROOKH; A ROMAKCE BT THOMAS MOORE: 

ülustrated by 13 Plates, from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, 

and Stephanoff. In One Volume, royal 8vo. Bound in cloth extra, gilt edges... $6 

Turkey morocco super extra ...$7 

This it publtshed in a style uniform with the "Lady of the Lake. 1 * 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY: 
With Hlustrations by C. W. Radcliffe. Edited with a Me- 

moir, by Hivbt Reid, Professor of English Litern ture in the University of Penn- 

sylyania. In One Volume, 8to. Bound in cloth extra, gilt edges $8.50 

Turkey morocco super extra $5.50 

In One Volume, 12mo, without illustrations, cloth $1.25 

" oloth, extra gilt edges $1.50 
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We bare not seen a npedmen of typographtoal lnxory front the American preis whieh can surpaea thta 
TOlume in cholce eleganoe. — Bodon Courier. 

It is eminently calcnlated to consecrate among American readen (If they bare not been eonsecratid 
alreadj in their hearts) the pure, the elegant, the reflned, and, in many respects, the sublime imaginmgs 
of Thomas Qm.—Richmond Whig, 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: 

ülustrated by 10 Plates, afler Designs by D. Huntington, 

with a Portrait Ninth Edition. In One Volume, royal 8vo. Bound in cloth extra, 

gilt edges $5 

Morocco super extra $7 

Tbis lfi the rery luxury of literatnze— Loxarnxow's eharming poems preeented In a ibrm of nssnrpeJMd 
beauty.— AeaT* Gasttte. 



POETS AND POETRY OF ENGLA ND IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTUET: 

By Rufus W. Griswold. ülustrated. In One Volume, royal 

8yo. Bound in cloth $3 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $3.50 

Morocco super extra. $5 

8nch Is tbe critical acumen disoorered In theae selectionft, that toaroely a page is to be ftrand bat ls redo- 
lent with boauties, and the rolume itself may be regarded as a galaxy of literary pearls. — Dtmocratie 
Revitw, 



THE POETS AND FOETRY OF THE ANCIENTS: 

By William Peter, A. M. Comprising Translations and Spe- 

cimens of the Poets of Greeoe and Rome, with an elegant engraTed View of the 

Coliseum at Rome. Bound in cloth $3 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $3.60 

Turkey morocco super extra. $5 



THE FEMALE POETS OF GEEAT BBITAIN. 
With Copious Selections and Critical Remarks. By Frederio 

Rowton. With Additions by an American Editor, and finely engraTed Dlustra- 

tions by celebrated Artist«. In One Volume, royal 8to. Cloth, gilt $2.50 

Cloth, extra gilt edges $8.00 

Turkey morocco, super extra $4.50 

Mr. Rowton h&s presented ns with admirably selected speclmens of nearly one hundred of tbe mort 
celebrated female poet* of Groat Rritain, from the tlme of Lady Juliana Bernes, the flrst of wbom tbere is 
any record, to the Mitfords, the Howitts, the Cooks, the Barrett«, and others of the present daj.— JEAsaf « 
Mtrchantf Magarine, 



ruBUCAnom ov hsnbt casey baird. 11 

THE TASK, ÄND OTHEE POEMS. 
By William Cowper. Hlustrated by 10 Steel Engravings. In 

One Volume, 12mo. Cloth extra, gilt edgea $2 

Morocco extra «. $8 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ff ATHAfflEL P. WILLIS. 
Hlustrated by 16 Plates, after Designs by E. Leutze. In One 

Volume, royal 8vo. A new Edition. Bound in cloth extra, gilt edges $5 

Turkey morocco super extra $7 

Ihls ig one of the moet beautUul worki trer publithed In tala country.— Courier and Inquirtr. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ADVEffTUBES OF CAPTAIff SIMON STOGS; 
And other Sketches. By Johnson J. Hooper. With Hlus- 

trations. 12mo, paper... 60 cts. 

Cloth 76 cts. 

AUffT PATTTS SCBAP-BAG. 

By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Author of " Linda." 12mo. 

Paper Covers 60 cts. 

Cloth 76 cts. 

BIG BEAR, OF ABKAff 8 AS ; 

And other Western Sketches. Edited by W. T. Porter. In 

One Volume, 12mo, paper 60 cts. 

Cloth 76 et* 

COMIC BLACKSTONE. 

By Gilbert Abbot a' Becket. Hlustrated. Complete in One 

Volume. Cloth 76cta 

GHOST STOBIES. 
Hlustrated by Designs by Darley. In One Volume, 12mo, 

paper Covers 50ota. 

MODERN CHIVALRY ; OB, THE ADTEffTÜBES OF CAPTAIff 

FABBAGO AND TEAOÜE O'EEGAff. 

By H. H. Brackenridge. Second Edition since the Author's 

death. With a Biographical Notice, a Critical Disquieition on the Work, and Ex- _ 
planatory Notes. With Illustrations, from Original Designs, by Dabxbt. Two ~ 

Volumes, paper Covers 76 cts. 

Cloth orsheep < .. $1.00 



1t FUlUCATIOVl OT BUKT CABET BAIBS. 



THE COMPLETE WOBXS OF LOBD BOLEsTOBBOKE : 
With a Life, prepared expressiv for this Edition, oontaining 

Additional Information relative to bis Personal and Public Charaoter, selected 

from the best authorities. In Fonr Volume«, 8to. Bound in oloth |7.00 

In sheep .. ~ $&00 



\ 



FAULT EECYCLOPEDIA 
Of Useful Knowledge and General Literature; containing 

abemt Fonr Tbensand Artides upon Scientific and Populär Suhjects. With Platts. 
By Johv L. Blau, D. D. In One Volume, 8yo, cloth extra. $8.60 

CHR0XICLE8 OF PDTEVILLE. 
By the Author of " Major Jones's Courtship ." Hlustrated by 

Dabxbt. 12mo, paper. 60 cts. 

Cloth 76 cts. 

GILBERT OTJBHET. 

By Theodore Hook. With Hlustrations. In One Volume, 

8yo, paper - ~ 60 cts. 

MEMOIES OF THE GEHERALS, COM* ODORES, AHB OTHEB 

COOTfATTDKRfl, 

Who distinguished themselves in the American Army and 

Navy, during the War of the Berolution, the War with France, that with Tripoli, 
and the War of 1812, and who were presented with Medals, by Congress, for their 
gallant Services. By Thomas Wtatt, A. M., Author of " History of the Kings of 
France." Hlustrated with Eighty-two Engravings from the Medals. 8to, cloth 

gilt $2.00 

Half morooco - $2.60 

VISITS TO RKMARKABLK PLACES: 

Old Halls, Battle Fields, and Scenes Illustrative of striking 

passages in English History and Poetry. By William Howitt. In Two Volume«, 
8vo, cloth M r. $4.00 

THE MISCELLAJTBOUS WORKS OF WILLIAM HAZUTT; 

Including Table-talk ; Opinions of Books, Men and Things ; 

Lectures on Dramatio Literature of the Age of Elisabeth ; Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Comio Writers ; The Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary Portrait«. Five 

Volumes, 12mo, cloth M $6.00 

Half calf $6.26 

FLQBAL OFFERDTG: 
A Token of Priendship. Edited by Frances S. Osgood. H- 

lustrated by 10 beautifui Bouquets of Flowers. In One Volume, 4to, muslin, gut 

edges. ~.i3.60 

Tarkey morooco super extra. $6.50 

THE HBTDBICAL ESSAYS, 
Published under the title of " Dix Ans D'Etude Historique," 

and Narratives of the Merovingian Era ; or, Scenes in the Sixth Century. With 
an Autobiographioal Preface. By Aüoüstus Thibbbt, Author of the "History 

of the Conquest of England by the Normans." 8vo, paper. $1.00 

Cloth. $1.25 



FÜBLICATIONS OF HSNBT GABST BAIED. 18 

BOOK OF THE SEASONS ; 

Or, The Calendar of Nature. By William Howitt. One 

Volume, 12mo. Cloth. M $1 

Calf extra $2 

NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzer- 

land, Italy, and other parts of Europe, during the present Century. By Sajcuil 
Laing. In One Volume, 8yo, cloth $1.50 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTTVITT OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELEHA. 

By General Count Montholon, the Emperor's Companion in 

Exile and Testamentary Executor. One Volume, 8vo, oloth $2.50 

Half morocco $8.00 

MT SHOOTIVG BOX. 

By Frank Forrester, (Henry Wm. Herbert, Esq.,J Author 

of " Warwick Woodlands," &o. With Illustrations, by Dabliy. One Volume, 

12mo, cloth 75 cts. 

Paper covere 50 cts. 

MTSTEBIES OF THE BACKWOODS : 
Or, Sketches of the South-west — including Character, Scenery, 

and Rural Sports. By T. B. Thokps, Author of " Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter," 

&c. ülustrated by Darlet. 12mo, cloth 75 cts. 

Paper 50 cts. 

NARRATIVE OF THE LATE EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA. 
From a Diary by one of the Party. Edited by Edward P. 

Montagui. 12mo, oloth ...... ..$1 

MYDREAMS: 
A Collection of Poems. By Mrs. LouiSA S. McCord. 12mo, 

boards . 75 cts. 

RAMBLES IN YTJCATAN: 

Or, Notes of Travel through the Peninsula : including a Visit 

to the Remarkable Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, and Uxmal. With numerous 
Illustrations. By B. M. Norman. Seventh Edition. In One Volume, octavo, 
cloth $2 

PICKINGS FROM THE " P0BTF0U0 OF THE REPORTER OF THE 

NEW ORLEANS P1CAYUHE;" 

Comprising Sketches of the Eastern Yankee, the Western 

HooBier, and such others as make up Society in the great Metropolis of the South. 

With Designs by Darlet. 18mo, paper...: 50 cts. 

Cloth 76 cts. 

THE AMERICAN DT PARIS. 

By John Sanderson. A New Edition. In Two Volumes, 

12mo, cloth fl.50 

Thif 1§ the mort anlmated, gjaceful, and intelligent ektteh of Trtnflh BwiuMn»or tayottitr, tfcat ve haue 
had tat th«m twenty j—n^-London MorUhljf Magomin*. 

B 
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14 PTTBLICATI0F8 OV HSNBT GASET BAIBD. 

AMERICAH COMEDIES. 

By James K. Paulding and Wm. Irving Paulding. One 

Volume, 16mo, boards.. 60 et*. 

BOBINSON CBUSOE. 
A Complete Edition, with Six Hlustrations. One Volume, 

8yo, paper coTen $1.00 

Cloth, gilt edges $1.25 



8CEHES IN THE SOCKT MOUNTAINS, 
And in Oregon, California, New Mexico, Texas, and the Grand 

Prairies ; or, Notes by the Way. By Rütüb B. Sage. Second Edition. One 

Volume, 12mo, paper coTere 60 cts. 

With a Map, bound in cloth. 75 cts. 

THE PUBLIC MEN 07 THE REVOLUTION: 
Including Events from the Peace of 1783 to the Peace of 1815. 

In a Series of Letters. By the late Hon. Wm. Sullivan, LL. D. With a Bio- 
graphie al Sketch of the Author, by his son, John T. S. Sulliyajt. With a Por- 
trait In One Volume, 8yo, cloth. $2.60 

ACH1EVEMENTS OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

By Alexander Sütherlaxd. In One Volume, 16mo, cloth. ..$1.00 

Paper 76 cts. 

ATALANTIS. 

A Poem. By William Gllmobi Simms. 12mo, boards ....50 cts. 

NARRATIVE OF THE ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

By Captaim Back, R. N. In One Volume, 8vo, boards $2.00 

UTES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE. 

By Henry Lord Bbouoham. Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth $1.60 

Paper $1.00 

THE LIFE, LETTEES, AND JOUENALS OF LORD BYEON. 

By Thomas Moore. Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth. $2 

THE BOWL OF PUNCH. 

niustrated by Numerous Plates. 12mo, paper. 60 cts. 

CHELDBEN IN THE WOOD. 

ülustrated by Harvet. 12mo, cloth, gilt 60 cts. 

Paper., 26 cts. 

TOWNSEND'S NABRATTVE OF THE BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE. 

One Volume, 8vo, boards. $1.00 

THE POEMS 0F C. P. CEANCH. 

In One Volume, 12mo, boards 87 cts. 

GEMS OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

By S. C. ITall. In One Volume, 12mo, cloth $1.00 

Cloth, gilt $1.26 



FUBLICATX0V8 07 HOTtY GABST BAIBD. lf 

A SYSTEMA TIC AR RANGEMENT OF LORD COKE'S FIRST 

INSTITUTES OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

By J. H. Thomas. Three Volumes, 8yo, law sheep $12 

THE WORKS OF BEHJ. DISRAELL 

Two Volumes, 8yo, cloth $2 

Paper Covers $1 

NATUBE DISPLAYED IN HEB MODE OF TEACHJJTG FRENCH. 

By N. G. Dufief. Two Volumes, 8yo, boards $5 

NATUBE DISPLAYED JJT HEB MODE OF TEACHING 8PANISH. 

By N. G. Dufief. In Two Volumes, 8yo, boards $7 

FBENCH AND ENGUSH DICTTONARY. 

By N. G. Düfief. In One Volume, 8yo, sheep $5 

FBOISSABT BALLADS AND OTHEB POEMS. 

By Philip Pendleton Cook*. In One Volume, 12mo, boards. 60 cts. 

JOURNAL OF ABNOLD'8 EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC, IN 1775 

By Isaac Senteb, M. D. 8yo, boards 62 cts. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD THE THJJtD. 

By Miss Halbted. In One Volume, 8yo, cloth $1.50 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

By William Hazlitt. In Three Volumes, 12mo, cloth $3 

Half calf. $4 

TRAVELS IN GERMANY, BT W. HOWITT. 
EYRE'S NARRATIVE. BTJRNE'S CABOOL. 

In One Volume, 8yo, cloth $1.25 

CAMPANIUS HOLMES'S ACCOUNT OF NEW SWEDEN. 

8to, boards $1.50 

IMAGE OF HIS FATHEB. 

By Mayhew. Complete in One Volume, 8yo, paper 25 cts. 

TRAVELS IN AUSTBIA, BUSSIA, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND AND 

WALES. 

By J. G. Kohl. One Volume, 8yo, cloth $1.25 

A TOUR TO THE RIVER SAGUENAY, IN LOWEB CANADA. 

By Charles Lanmax. In One Volume, 16mo, cloth 62 cts. 

Paper 50 et» 

SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH CRITICS. 

By Cheibtophee Noeth (Professor Wilson). 12mo, cloth. $1.00 

THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

By James Peiob. In One Volume, 8yo, boards $2 

MKS. CAÜDLFS CURTAIN LECTURES 12Jctt 



16 rrauoAnoiB or nnr caiey bahd. 

OUB ABMT AI MOHTEREY. 

By T. B. Tho*f*. 16mo, cloth. (Beb. 

• Paper coycts ... . ......••öOoi* 

OUB ABMT Ol THE BIO GRANDE. 

By T. B. Thobpi. 16mo, cloth • 62cta 

Paper coycts Wä 

THE LIFE 07 LOREHZO DE MEDICL 

By William Roscos. In Two Volume«, 8to, oloth. »$$ 



THE MISCELLAHEOTJS ESSAYS OF SIE WALTEE SCOTT. 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, oloth $8.50 

Half morocoo H26 

SEBMOH OH THE MOTJHT. 

Hluminated. Boards. „flJO 

« Silk $2.00 

<« Morocoo super $3.00 

THE MISCELLAHEOTJS ESSAYS OF THE BEV. SYDHEY SMITH. 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, cloth J3.50 

Half morocco $126 

SERMONS BY THE BEV. SYDHEY SMITH. 

One Volume, 12mo, cloth. 75cts. 

THE KISCELLAHEOUS ESSAYS OF SIE JAMES STEPHEN. 

One Volume, 12mo, cloth $1.25 

THREE HOTJBS ; OB THE VIGIL OF LOTE. 

A Volume of Poems. By Mbs. Hau. 18mo, boards 4 75 cts. 

TORLOGH O'BRIEN: 

A Tale of the Wars of King James. 8to, paper coyers. 121 cts. 

Illuatrated .. x 87} cts. 

AH AUTHOR'S MIND. 

Edited by M. F. Tuppml One Volume, 16mo, cloth 62 cts. 

Paper coTers 50ots. 

HISTOBY 07 THE AHGLO-SAXONS. 

BySHABOH Tukvbb. Two Volumes, 8ro, cloth. $4.50 

THE PBOSE WORKS OF H.PABXEB WILLIS, 

In One Volume, 8yo, 800 pp., cloth, gilt. $3.00 

Cloth extra, gilt edges »8.60 

Library sheep 18.60 

Turkey morocoo backs $8.75 

" extra $6.50 

THE MISCEJLAHEOITS ESSAYS OF PB0FESS0B WTLSOH. 

Three Volumes, 12mo, oloth. $8.50 

WORD TO WOMAH. 

jJyCAEOLncs Fht. 12mo, oloth 60 cts. 

WYATTS HISTOBY OF THE KIHOS OF FRANCE. 

lllnstrated by 72 Portrait«. One Volume, 16mo, cloth. $1.00 

r tfy Cloth, extra gut $1.25 
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